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Art. I. — 1. Histoire Generale des Voyages. Paris. 1752. 

2. Voyage de Bernier. Amsterdam. 1709. 
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In a previous number of this Review we made an attempt 
to describe something of the Court and Camp of the best and 
wisest prince Muhammedan India had ever beheld. In the 
present number we intend to describe that of.his great grandson. 
To this we are urged by two main considerations, the character 
of the age, and the materials at our command. The appearance, 
moreover, of Sir H. M. Elliot’s work has not unnaturally sug- 
gested the comparison of India as it appeared under the Moguls, 
and India under the Company’s rule. That volume has met 
with, to a certain extent, adverse criticism, and some doubts 
have been raised as to the soundness, or the justice, of its con- 
clusions. It is therefore just possible that a few renders may 
not be unwilling to peruse a description of the Government 
of Aurungzcbe, taken not from native historians, but from the 
accounts of men who saw with the eyes of travellers and of 
Europeans. For, in this attempt, we regret that Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s researches, as hitherto published, will afford us no ma- 
terial aid. Those, who have read his work, are aware that few 
of his extracts relate to epochs at all subsequent to that of Akbar. 
But we need hardly say that we await with anxiety the continu- 
ation of his undertaking, for the soundness and accuracy of 
which, the author’s practised scholarship, elaborate research,'and 
varied talents, will be our ample security. 

There is a notion prevalent with nAny readers, that complete, 
or even average, accuracy in historical points is unattainable, 
whenever the scene is remote. And to corroborate this and 
similar views, a foolish story of Sir Walter Raleigh is usually 
quoted, in which that polite scholar is said to have confessed 
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himself unable to arrive at the merits of a quarrel which hap- 
pened under his very windows. From this is deduced the im- 
possibility of knowing how things really happened three or four 
centuries ago. But, in this age of severe historical criticism, 
it is hardly necessary to do more than remind the reader, that 
time alone can pass a true judgment on many important ques- 
tions, which have divided the opinions of cotemporaries : that 
stirring events are often as accurately represented to the third 
and fourth generations, as they were to the majority of men 
living at the date of their occurrence : and that, under the 
guidance of impartial eye-witnesses, we can be carried back some 
centuries, and, with the eye of historical faith, form a true 
judgment, not only on the more momentous transactions, 
hut can realise to ourselves the interior of the household, 
the domestic economy, the dress, the spectacles, the meals, 
the ways of intercourse, the forward or the retrograde move- 
ments of civilization, and all the other details, which enthusi- 
astic antiquarians dote on, and grave writers of history do 
not wholly despise. 

The seventeenth century, in which Aurungzebe reigned, 
gave birth to a succession of Eastern travellers of every Euro- 
pean nation, active in body, ready with the pen, eager to 
contemplate, and sound to judge. The preceding hundred 
years had also had their generation of oriental adventurers ; 
but these mainly issued from one and the same nation ; and, at 
the time of which we are treating, their sun had set. Few 
nations however, for the period of a century, had made more 
use of their opportunities. They had navigated dangerous 
and unknown seas with success, had made descents, and had 
stormed cities, under the guidance of such leaders as Albu- 
querque, and under the example of such exiles as Camoens. 
They wielded the sword with one hand, and the crucifix with 
the other. They freighted merchandise from every harbour 
of the East. Their monasteries and churches towered side 
by side with the mosque or the pagoda, in places devoted to 
superstition and to intolerance, and in the very capital of Mu- 
hammedan India. They made converts by hundreds. They 
snlisted and disciplined soldiers. Their forts gave protection 
to travellers, and their prowess repelled viceroys. They par- 
celled out lands, obtained the grant of charters, exacted tolls, 
levied taxes, and made their wrath to be dreaded and their 
alliance to be courted, by ministers and by kings. The recol- 
lections of their fallen greatness did not easily pass away. Even 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century, a Mullah 
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amused and cheated the youth of Aurungzebe with tales of the 
great Portuguese sovereign, as the first incomparably of all the 
petty princeepiwho divided amongst themselves the island of 
Farangistan. 

The successful example of this people soon attracted way- 
farers from every other European kingdom. The seventeenth 
century witnessed a great influx of men, who came to seek 
their fortunes, or to improve their knowledge, in the inexhaus- 
tible East. Such may fairly he divided into two sets, each 
marked by the most opposite and irreconcileable characteristics. 
In the first s'et were congregated the very dregs of European 
society, and the vilest parts of human nature. Scoundrels, who 
had escaped the stake or the gallows, who had pillaged convents, 
murdered their employers, or from privateers had become pirates; 
men who had outraged all the laws of society, and who sighed 
for the supposed license of an Indian Court, went to seek their 
fortunes in the camp, or the kingdom, of the Mogul. Some took 
refuge with the King of Arracan, and, issuing thence on piratical 
expeditions, and in galleys of remarkable swiftness, turned the 
flourishing islands of Lower Bengal into dreary wastes. Others 
sought favour at the foot of the Emperor’s throne. Nor were 
such mwi wanting in that boldness and activity, which, in certain 
states of society, ensure success. If they could mount a horse, 
if they could point a gun, if they could handle a matchlock, 
if they displayed trueness of sight and activity of body, they 
were certain of lucrative, and even honourable, employment. 
They had their horses, their attendants, and their separate resi- 
dences. They might, in virtue of their oflSco, beat the bodies of 
true believers. Special immunities were granted in their favour, 
and their strangest requests were complied with in open dur- 
bar. Their misdeeds of whatever kind — a blow hastily struck, 
or the privacy of a dwelling invaded — were passed over with a 
moderate reproof. Leagued together by a consciousness of similar 
guilt, French and Portuguese, English and Dutch, sailors, run- 
aways, and convicts — they lived and died in the country of their 
adoption, leaving no memorials, but in the rumours current 
of their disorderly conduct, and in the scandal conferred by them 
on the Christian name and character. Their evil doings were 
unwritten, and perished with them. 

But there was another, and a very different, race of tra- 
vellers, who visited India under the various motives of cu- 
riosity, traffic, philosophic inquiry, or restless desire. These, 
too, were of all nations — the phlegmatic Englishman, the 
lively Frenchman, the inquisitive Neapolitan. They were 
mostly men of education, and, to a disciplined mind, they 
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united a manliness of disposition, and a fixity of purpose, 
'which no dangers could daunt. Some of them had stood 
in the presence of European Kings, and someOvere the cor- 
respondents of acknowledged savans and statesmen. All were 
eager to test the truth of those reports which Europe had listened 
to, of the vast riches, the despotic government, the strange 
customs, and the natural, or the artificial, wonders of the East. 
They came accordingly with ears open, ready to receive and 
write down everything told them, in the spirit of that truth- 
loving simplicity, which characterises the Prince of all travelling 
companions, and the Father of all accurate narratives. Nd wonder, 
then, that they occasionally fell into absurd and even childish 
errors. They jotted down unhesitatingly, and, with perhaps a 
naive caution against belief, every marvellous incident which 
lying Portuguese Priests, or ignorant Pandits, thought fit to 
recite in their presence. Add to this, that their researches were 
confined, and unaided by the published accounts of previous 
travellers, from whoso errors they might have derived warning, 
and from whose experiences they might have gathered hints. 
Accordingly, in one point of view, their accounts appear puerile, 
fabulous, and unworthy of a second perusal. They have mis- 
quoted dates. They have miscalculated distances. Tlfcy have 
spelt Eastern names after a fashion, which would puzzle Gilchrist, 
and astound Elphiustone. Neither the artist’s pencil, nor the 
surveyor’s skill, were forthcoming to embellish their tale. They 
have drawn maps of the Peninsula, where Hooghly appears 
as an island, and where Bujmahal is seen on the very 'shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. Their journals are illustrated by pictures 
of men, where Asiatics have white, and Europeans black, faces, 
and where the trees, the fruits, and the animals of the jungle 
resemble no one single object in Indian landscapes. They 
have made awful havoc of Indian mythology, and have plunged 
in inextricable confusion, tales of caste, and sacred puranas, and 
social customs. They ^ave told us of countries, which they 
had never visited, either beyond this river or sea, or on the 
other side of that range of mountains ; in which black men 
stabbed elephants with daggers, and handled tigers, as if they 
were puppies ; in which bullock’s horns , if planted in the ground, 
took root, and grew luxuriantly; in which women exposed 
such naughty children, as refused to suck, to have their eyes 
pecked out by the crows. 

These absurdities are however invariably related as informa- 
tion gained from others, are charged on localities which they 
had never seen, and are usually followed by doubts as to their 
accuracy, expressed with the most amusing simplicity. Far 
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dififerent was the case, when they related the effects of their 
own personal experience. Here no romantic visions filled their 
imagination, and no plea of sophistry could blind their clearer 
judgment. They battled their own way through the difficulties 
of nature, and the obstructions of man. No invincible prestige 
was attached to their national TOaracter. The respect they 
inspired, the success they might attain, were due solely to their 
adroitness, their equanimity, and their individual courage. 
From them, Hindu and Mussulman, viceroy and merchant, 
soldier or peon, had nothing to fear, and sometimes not much 
to hope. Every ordeal of climate, or of circumstance, had 
therefore to be undergone. To brave the dust, the fierce sun, 
and the rain ; to sleep at night under a clump of bamboos ; 
to be exposed to every variety of pillage or extortion ; to bribe 
swarms of officials, and to evade the custom house; to present 
the humble nuazur in open durbar; to fight with robbers 
or Kajputs in broad daydight, and on the king’s highway ; 
to employ alternately entreaties, threats, and blows; to rid 
themselves of troublesome intruders by diplomacy, or by the 
drawn steel; to travel on miserable ponies, and to be jolted to 
death by camels ; to follow the Emperor’s camp for weeks 
together ; to live on rice or water-melons ; to bribe the imperial 
khansamah for the remnants of the imperial table ; to gain 
admittance into the policy of Eastern cabinets, and to listen 
to the on dits of the Harem ; these were amongst the experi- 
ences, to which every one of the travellers we shall enumerate, 
had more or less to submit. On points which they noticed, 
while thus circumstanced, their testimony is unimpeachable. 
They did not write to foster pre-conceived prejudices, or to 
sacrifice to the idols, either of the forum, or of the cave. It 
was not their object to gratify the passions of demagogues by 
invidious comparisons, in which the hollow splendour of a na- 
tive dynasty should be preferred to the solidity of European 
states. They told their unvarnished tale of the enormities they 
had witnessed, and the abuses by which they had suff’ered. 
Whenever they describe the cities, the palaces, or the tombs, 
they had visited, the shows at which they had been present, 
or the toilsome marches they had endured, the reader is at once 
transported to familiar localities, and will candidly allow that 
he is perusing a narrative, written by shrewd and intelligent 
eye-witnesses, and stamped with the impression of authenticity 
and truth. 

We proceed briefly to notice the characteristics of the prin- 
cipal European travellers, who visited the Mogul’s Court during 
the seventeenth century. First in order of lime, and in appa- 
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of eight a year, and that he refused tlie place : that one day he 
discovered the virtues hidden in the bamboo, and marvelled to 
see how the natives, on whom fair words were thrown away, 
understood a man’s thoughts under its sovereign power, and 
did good service with readiness ; that the lower order of natives, 
generally, were such a degraded set as to receive a beating with 
thanks, and to return a salaam for kicks : that ho travelled all 
the way Goa to Muttra, experiencing en route all manner 
of inconvenience : that he never lost an opportunity of smash- 
ing idols, and images, when no one observed him : that ho wept 
over Suttees : that ho finally reached the Emperor’s camp : that 
there he laughed much at a kotwal, whose “ foolish copper trum- 
pet” reminded him of the swine-herds of his native Campania ; 
and that by moans of a Christian and of an eunuch his friend, 
he obtained an audience of Aurungzebe in the year of grace 
1695. All this and more, relative to India, we are told by the 
worthy Doctor, who after this expedition, proceeded on his 
return to Goa, went on to Macao, visited South America, and 
completed the tour of the world. 

Last of the three, though not last in date, and certainly the first 
in importance, we have the ardent, the enlightened, the philoso- 
phic Bernier. To the vivacity', the wit, and the humour, of the 
Frenchman, he united the Englishman’s perseverance and energy. 
He made friends of the humble and the great. He spared neither 
pains nor money to arrive at an accurate knowledge of whatever 
passed around him. Whether it was his skill as a physician, 
or his character as an individual, that procured him the 
support and patronage of Dauishraand Khan, one of Aurung- 
zebe’s chief Amirs, we are not told : but we can see clearly that 
few men in any court in the world ever enjoyed such facilities 
for observation. Nothing could repel his ardour, disturb his 
equanimity, obscure his judgment. He had no credulity for the 
long-winded absurdities of Pandits, and no belief in the so- 
called miracles of Mahommedan jugglers. He could talk in 
fluent Urdu, translate from Persian, and quote couplets from 
the Gulistan with accuracy. The influence of his master and 
his own social qualities appear to have given him free access 
everywhere. Not in the recital of tales of cruelty or licentious- 
ness, as current in Agra or Delhi, does he vindicate his claims 
as an author and a traveller. so successfully, as in those chapters 
devoted to the internal administration of a kingdom, which he 
had traversed in person, from Balasore to Kashmir. Here we 
have the activity of a man, who travelled, just as the natives 
travel, on horseback in Upper India, and in a budgerow through- 
out Bengal : the rapid enumeration of those causes which had 
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turned gardens into jungles : the graphic description of a sys- 
tem, where the watchword was misrule, and the chief maxims 
were oppression and violence : the characteristic anecdote, the 
logical deduction, the honest invective, the indignant remon- 
strance, the profound remark. Those who may be inclined 
to doubt the validity of these assertions may refer to the author 
himself. They will be enabled to travel over the India of 
Aurungzebe in company with a man, amiable as a companion, 
and delightful as an instructor ; quoted with approbation by 
Gibbon, and referred to on numerous occasions by Elphinstone ; 
'a cotemporary historian more accurate and less prejudiced than 
Burnet ; a narrator of incident and anecdote, almost as minute 
and as pains-taking as Boswell. 

Thus much for the materials on which this attempt is based. 
We next proceed to consider how far the character of Aurung- 
y.ebe can fairly be taken to represent the genuine character of 
Eastern absolutism. Here possibly we may be met by objec- 
tions on the score of cruelty and crime. The man who impri- 
soned his aged father, planned and plotted for years against his 
nearest relatives, despatched one brother by the sword and 
another by poison, the man whose life is represented as a tissue 
of craftiness and fraud, should never be taken, it may be said, 
as a fair sample even of the oriental despot. But considerable 
misapprehension is prevalent as to the crimes or the vices of 
Aurungzebe. That ho could practise successfully every sort of 
artifice, that ho clothed ambitious designs under the guise of 
humility, that he appeared occupied with rosaries and beads 
when he was meditating on sovereignty, that he lured and duped 
his unfortunate brothers to their destruction, that no senti- 
ments of filial piety or of honour restrained his systematic 
ambition, is not for one moment to be denied. But blood 
was by him only shed when absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of some cherished object, or for the removal of some com- 
petitor. When he had once reached his high place, his whole 
system of policy underwent a change. There were no wholesale 
butchery and no ruthless proscriptions. He had been cruel 
and calculating only when state reasons required it ; and they 
were reasons which, however repugnant to common morality, 
almost justified his course in the eyes of the native population, 
and well nigh dazzled the judgment of cotemporary travellers. 
Had he failed, or had he even wished to live unmolested in a 
private situation,. Gwalior, or the poppy draught, would equally 
have been his fate. Add to this that his private morality was 
unimpeachable. In the enjoyments which the law of Mahomet 
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Iti'i'uiits, lie •vwTB unvaryingly tcinpcrato : from those which it 
j'orliids, ho refrained altogether. The wine of Shiraz never 
tempted him to those excesses, which turned Jehangir’s 2 '>r1rcc 
into a tavern, and which lightened the sorrows and the hard 
campaigns of IBabcr. Strange stories, too, were current in the 
zenana relative to his rigid asccticisni. Ho would spend whole 
nights in conversing with jdous mullahs, or in reading the 
]<orau, until the wondering eunuchs, who attended at the chain- 
her door, believed him to be assisted by the powers of darkness. 
J le prayed regularly five times a day. His food was of the 
plainest and simjilest kind. Ho worked caps with his own 
hand ; he distributed justice, he read petitions, he endorsed them 
with his own pen. His continence, his diligent application, 
his mildness to the officers of state, and to his numerous depen- 
dants, his wonderful iiowers of endurance in health and in 
sickness, his methodical habits of business, his love of detail, 
his familiarity with affairs, were the theme of universal admira- 
tion and praise. No unbecoming parallel to his oharacter 
suggests itself in that of the Emperor Augustus. Like him, in 
the search of power, he had been crafty, ambitious, and unpity- 
ing; like him, on its attainment, he became tolerant, equit- 
able, and mild. But Aurungzebo needed the galaxy of talent, 
the monuments of art or of utility, and the unbroken quiet of 
thirty years, after which we are half tempted to forget the 
deliberate massacres of Perusia, and the faithless surrender of 
(’ieero. Had gifted pens been devoted to his service, and had 
the last years of his reign been undisturbed by the growing 
insolence of Mahratta leaders, his name might perhaps have 
been lightened of its obloquy, and his era have been (piotcd as 
that of unexamided prosperity and peace. Even all the crimes 
of his early days, even the failings of his later years, the econo- 
my degenerating into avarice, and the diplomacy bordering on 
suspicion, have not jirevcntcd Mussulmans from com])aring him 
with the enlightened Akbar, and, even at this day, from re- 
counting with approbation the main points of his character, 
find the policy of his not uniirosjierous reign.*- 

The above remarks on Aurungzebe’s iieculiar j'losition are 
necessary, in order to escajJe the charge of having purjmsely 
selected a sovereig-n whose career was stained by cruelty and 
bloodshed. We shall now attempt to describe something of the 
internal condition of his cnqiirc ; and commence naturally with 
the two great cities, which are still known in India, to this 
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dfiyj as tliosc respectively of Akbar anJ Shah .Jelian, and in 
which invariably centered the wealth, the power, and the luagni- 
ficcnee of the empire. 

It was a part of Aurnngzebo’s policy to have no pernianontly 
fixed residence, but to live alternately at the old or the new 
capital. The appearance of Agra, with its enclosing wall of 
rodstone, its seventy mosques, its eight hundred baths, its 
fifteen bazars, its eighty caravanserais of two and throe stories 
in height, its magnificent buildings and spacious gardens, the 
residences of llajahs and Amirs, suggested a comparison disad- 
vantageous to Ispahan, in spite of the well known Persian pro- 
verb that it was “ one half of the world,” and almost unfavourablo 
to Paris. On the banks of the Jumna was situated the Imperial 
palace. It was surrounded by fortifications, enclosed by a largii 
moat with the usual draw-bridgo and portcullis, and had four 
principal gates, destined respectively for the Emperor liimself, for 
the princes of the blood, for the noblo.s, and for the comniomilty. 
Occasionally a magnificent present, or some secret inlluence, might 
procure for an an.xious European the coveted jirivilege of in- 
specting its hidden mysteries. Inside, we are told by a fortunate 
individual, who managed to gain admittance, were three (if not 
four) spacious courtyards, surrounded by airy porticos, or by 
lengthened galleries, or by ranges of small apartments for the 
swarming inmates of the palace. From one of these galleries, 
facing the river, the Emperor might behold at his Icisiiro 
the combat of wild beasts in the lists below. The skill of 
French or Italian artists had been employed to adorn another ; 
and the walls were decorated with gold, with azure, and with 
frescoes. In a third, a vine of rubies and emeralds, intended to 
represent the vintage in its various stages of maturity, but left 
unfinished owing to the enormous expense, hung down in 
graceful festoons from the roof In a fourth was the throne of 
massive gold, more celebrated as the peacock throne, and 
studded witli jewels of incomparable lustre and size. The other 
quarters of the city presented a strange mixture of splendour 
and of wretchedness, of poverty and of pride. The build- 
ings had been raised at various times, and without any regard 
for symmetry and space. With the exception of four or five. 
priucii)al streets, the remainder of the town was a confused 
assemblage of alleys, lanes, and culs-de-sac. In this respect, 
Agra showed at a groat disadvantage, when compared wiih 
the elegance and -ordciLby which the now Delhi was distinguish- 
ed. But to compensate for this inferiority, the tomb of Akbar 
at Sccundra, and the inimitable Taj Mahal, carried away the 
palm from the new sister city, and the latter emboldened men 
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of taste and judgment to declare, that in all the celebrated 
structures of Europe or Asia, they had met with no monument 
of art so classical in design, so august in appearance, so 
exquisite in detail, so harmonious in proportions. 

From Agra to Delhi the traveller passed over a noble road, 
laid down by Jehangir, as straight as a line, and bordered with 
lofty trees, the date, the cocoanut, and the banyan. Delhi 
had, like Agra, its enclosing walls, though without the usual 
ditch, and a palace or fort. Outside the walls, on the bank of 
the Jumna, a splendid public garden had been laid out, round 
which extended a cleared space, where the horses of the imperial 
jjalace were taken to. exercise. The city was distinguished 
by two principal streets, and five or six others of smaller size ; 
but here again appeared, in spite of greater symmetry, the 
same partial union of wealth and poverty, which had charac- 
terized Agra. There were houses, or rather miniature palaces, 
with verandahs to the four quarters of the heavens, and ample 
courtyards to catch every changing breeze. Others, again, 
were crowded together, built of common brick, dirty, close, 
and ill-ventilatcd. Nor was there wanting the usual num- 
ber of thatched bouses, which distinguish native towns, and 
which are generally burnt down, during the hot winds, 
every other year. Two buildings in the city attracted espe- 
cial notice, the grand mosque, and the caravanserai of Be- 
gum Sahib, the eldest daughter of Shah Jehan. The former 
was a fine piece of architecture, principally of red stone, con- 
trasted by a pavement and turrets of the whitest marble, and 
adorned by three magnificent doors of entrance. To this 
mosque the Emperor, on every Friday, would go in state, when 
the road from the palace was lined with infantry, and the dust 
was laid by an endless host of water carriers. The Caravan- 
serai was compared by Bernier to the Place Royale at Paris. 
It had galleries and arcades on all four sides, and was -filled 
by a constant succession of Persians, Usbecks- and other 
merchants, with the wealth and the traflSo of Central Asia. 
But the object, which most excited, and least gratified the 
curiosity of Bernier, was the Zenana. It was guarded with 
the usual jealousy of eastern despotism, and closed to strange 
eyes. Of the beauty or the worth of its inmates Bernier 
had evidently formed no high opinion, as he applies to them, 
amongst other epithets, those of honieuses and imbeciles. But 
their chambers must have been repositories of elegance and 
art. Once, when a favourite stood in need of the physician’s 
aid, he was permitted to enter. His head was enveloped in a 
Kashmir shawl, and ho was conducted to her presence by an 
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eunuch. But he saw nothing save at a furtive glance, and 
he returned with only such stories, as the attendants related 
to him, of the comfort and luxury of the inmates, the reservoirs 
of running water in every apartment, the cool grottos, the 
endless jets d’eau, the gold and azure of the walls, and all the 
numerous appliances to defy heat. 

The degree of splendour, daily exhibited during the Emperor’s 
residence in one or other of the capitals, was such as wc can 
only realise in part, and (with every fair deduction) from the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, it must have surpassed the grandeur 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Early in the morning the Emperor 
presented himself at the Jarokha, or lattice, for the gratification 
of his subjects, and at eleven and at six o’clock in the day, 
he received in durbar the salutations of his nobles. From 
this daily service no one was exempted save under the most 
special reasons ; and a deduction from the monthly pay was the 
invariable penalty of non-attendance. On these occasions the 
King’s elephants were passed in review, or the latest batch of 
horses from Kabul or Arabia underwent inspection, or the 
stranger, just arrived from the land of the Feringis, was admitted 
to make his salaam. Nor did the internal afiairs of the empire 
fail to occupy some portion of the day. Monday was devoted 
to the affairs of Lahore, Delhi and Agra ; Tuesday to Kabfil ; 
Wednesday to Bengal and Patna; Thursday to Guzerat; Friday 
to the weekly state procession to the grand mosque ; and 
Saturday to the Deccan. These sights were deeply impressed 
on the memories of those who beheld them. The long lines 
of each nobleman’s retainers, the elephants, the palanquins 
and the horses, the crowd of suitors for justice, the unvarying 
habit of exacting presents in durbar from all new comers, the 
occasional acts of summary and impressive justice, the fulsome 
compliments, the waving of chowries and the peacock’s plumes, 
the low soft music of the Emperor’s band, which played during 
the whole audience, and the presence . of men from all parts of 
India, and from almost every nation in Europe and Central 
Asia, contributed to form a spectacle of which the strangeness, 
in the eyes of our travellers, was not removed by even a daily 
repetition. 

Besides these usual exhibitions, state ceremonies took place, 
in which the solemn and the ludicrous w'ere singularly blended. 
Once every year the Emperor was weighed in scales, before the 
whole Court, against sacks of gold and silver, when a few pounds 
increase to the imperial weight was obviously a source of grati- 
fication and joy. At another time he held a fancy fair in the 
palace. At this, the beauties of the Zenana for once came 
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forth from their privacy : the wives and daughters of Amirs 
and Rajahs attended : and the nautch girls from the bazar 
were not denied admittance. It was an Eastern Saturnalia. 
The Emperor bid, and the haughty ladies enhanced the price : 
female voices disputed in a high key : in short, it was a scene, 
says an eye-witness, of reiterated jokes, and buffoonery, and 
unseemliness. The full resources of the Court were, however, 
not displayed, save from some more weighty cause. One year 
only was rendered memorable by the arrival simultaneously of 
five different embassies from as many foreign princes. The 
Tirst three may be summarily dealt with. The Sharif of Mecca 
sent his batch of Arabian horses, and a broom of groat sanctity, 
which had been used to sweep the bait-ulla, or small chaj)ei 
in the centre of the great mosque; a place of the- highest 
importance in the eyes of a true believer, as the first temple 
dedicated to God by the patriarch Abi’aham. The king of 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, and the ruling prince of Bassora, 
each sent a similar present of horses, but without any sacred 
gift. The fourth embassy, from the Christian King of Abys- 
sinia, brought with it a bull’s horn full of civet, some ele- 
phant’s teeth, a live zebra, and twenty-five slaves, which, with 
a strange inconsistency to the faith he professed, the dusky 
representative of the primitive church intended to bo guar- 
dians of the Mahommedaii Harem. But the unlucky em- 
bassy had met with mishaps by the way. Several of the 
slaves died on the voyage to Surat, together with the zebra : and 
Scvaji, then commencing his memorable forays, and only known 
ns a rebel with a few followers, plundered the cortege of every 
thing, but the zebra’s skin, half a dozen slaves, and the empty 
bull’s horn. At length they reached Delhi, but in such forlorn 
and miserable plight that all the influence of Bernier and of his 
patron, Danishmand Khan, was barely sufficient to procure 
them an audience of the Emperor, followed by the usual pre- 
sents of a sir-a-pa, or long robe, some brocades, a jewelled 
dagger, and six thousand rupees. Far different was the rece])- 
tion given to the fifth and last embassy from the Shah of 
Persia. Every bazar, through which the cortege had to pass, 
was decorated for the occasion ; and the road was lined with 
horsemen for miles. Deputations of nobles were sent for the 
usual istikbal, or meeting : the royal artillery saluted the am- 
bassador on his arrival : his letters were received by Aurung- 
zebe’s own hand, and his presents were passed in review before 
all the courtiers, who gazed with admiration on twenty-five 
horses of the purest breed, twenty camels, brocades, stuffs and 
carpets curiously worked, and numerous jars of the precious 
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hed-mnshk. On the other hand, the whole splendour of the 
imperial city was displayed, and the hall of audience was adorned 
with all the magnificence of the East, and with all the artistic 
skill of Europe, Thirty-two pillars of marble were inlaid 
with the choicest specimens of mosaic work, or painted with 
the most natural imitations of flowers : in the centre was a 
small couch, canopied, spread with a gold cloth, and hung with 
the weapons worn by the Emperor himself, the battle-axe, the 
scin)itar, the quiver, and the bow. The place assigned to the 
officers of state, or to the nobles of rank, who mustered their, 
strength, was portioned off by a balustrade, covered alternately 
with plates of gold and silver. Before the couch, which served 
ns a throne, ran a small rivulet of clear water, six inches in 
breadth, at which the candidate for an audience respectfully 
stood, until a given signal informed him that he might advance, 
and lay his credentials at the sovereign’s feet. 

The details of this costly splendour, centering round one 
exalted object, when related by divers of those old travellers, 
appear to have excited in their minds the different feelings of 
awe, of admiration, and of mistrust. But, before entering on 
the state of the provinces from which this vast wealth was 
drained, we shall endeavour to describe the third city, in which 
equally with Delhi and Agra, the court resided for a consi- 
derable portion of the year. It resembled the other capitals in 
the vast amount of its population, far surpassed them in regu- 
larity of construction, and was inferior only in permanence 
and stability. It was, in truth, nothing more or less than the 
camp. No sudden emergency induced Aurungzebe to exchange 
stone for canvass walls, such as induced King James the II. 
to pitch his camp at Hounslow. It was a part of the state 
policy, handed down from the days of Humayun or Baber, 
which recurred at stated periods with the changes of the sea- 
sons. From the end of October to the middle or end of March 
in every year, the Emperor took the field with his court and 
army, for the purpose of quelling some rebellious foe, for indul- 
gence in his favourite pursuit of hunting, or for the mere object 
of keeping his unwieldy forces in activity and exercise. The 
propinquity of great towns and the usual lines of intercourse 
were rather shunned than sought ; and the moving city carried 
with it every thing that could facilitate intercourse, minister to 
comfort, or provide against want. The Emperor had his dou- 
ble set of tents ; and his example was followed by every Amir or 
Bajah, who could well afford the expcnco. Agra and Delhi were 
almost entirely deserted. A huge multitude composed the 
camp, hroughttherc by the various motives of duty, of necessity. 
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of profit, of curiosity, and of crime. The nobles brought their 
horses, their elephants, and their retainers ; the banian his 
sacks of money and his notes of hand ; the mudi his stores 
of rice, of ghee, and of grain : the juggler practised his vocation 
by day, and the thief plied his silent trade by night. When- 
ever this mighty armament changed its position, the greatest 
pains were taken to ensure regularity and order. One set of 
the royal tents moved on the evening before the change, and an 
oflScer was especially charged with the duty of fixing on the 
encamping ground, and of marking out the fojur quarters of the 
city. Whenever the Emperor purposed to make a stay of two 
or three days’ duration, the locality was chosen with a precision 
and care, such as would not have dishonoured a Eomau legion 
in the field. A detachment of pioneers levelled all inequalities 
in the ground. A host of attendants and coolies erected the 
durbar tent, the ghusal-khana, which then designated the cabi- 
net, where only the highest nobles entered to pay their respects, 
and the khalwat-khana, or secret council-house. At no great 
distance rose the private tents of the Emperor, of which the 
kanats were lined with flowered satin, or with the famed cloth 
of Masulipatam : adjoining were the apartments of the begums 
and the zenana ; and, a little further off, space was reserved for 
the officers of state, for the royal stables, where the horses were 
tethered with ropes of silk, for the menageries containing the 
tiger, the buffalo, and the nilgao, for the hunting leopards, for 
the arms, the accoutrements, and the presents given in durbar, 
and, lastly, for the dried fruits, the saltpetre, the betel, and the 
never-failing water of the Ganges. From this central S2)ot 
were drawn the groat thoroughfares. One broad street was 
designated as the royal bazar, and invariably pointed to the 
direction in which the host would next move. The quarters 
of the Amirs, of the lesser Mansabdars, and the smaller bazars 
Avere sketched with equal accuracy. Posts of bamboo were 
planted at every crossing, ornamented either with a red flag, 
or with the tail of the Thibet ox, by the aid of which the 
traveller, lost in the confusion and bustle, might be ena- 
bled to retrace his steps. The whole was surrounded with a 
palisade and ditch, over which were planted a number of small 
field-pieces. Men estimated the circumference variously at 
from three to six miles, and the multitude at not less than 
two hundred thousand souls. The confusion, which prevailed 
in s])ite of all these attempts at symmetry, when the camjA 
broke up, may perhaps be conceived by those who have wit- 
nessed a cold weather campaign under Lord Hardinge, or Lord 
Gough. The tents were struck long before daybreak, and the 
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heavy artillery moved on by the usual high road. But the 
Emperor, all the nobles, and all the camp-followers, with the 
light artillery, or that of “ the stirrup,” so called from its close 
attendance on tlie mounted cortege, just skirted the villages, 
and made their way over the open plains. Whole crops were 
destroyed by the moving host. Roads were hastily cut to faci- 
litate progress through the jungle. Bridges of boats were 
built, on eniergencie|^ to cross streams and nullahs. But, in 
spite of means and appliances, the armament was occasionally 
put to great inconvenience, and even loss. When it diverged 
to some well-preserved hunting ground, all trace of the right 
road might be lost for days together. Portly cavaliers endured 
the sun s heat till three o’clock in the day, or rode through 
grass jungl'es six and eight feet in height. Camels, ponies, 
and bullocks, floundered and perished in quicksands: elephants 
fell down ravines : the beauties of the harem were scared out 
ot their senses. With all this we may imagine the signal to 
he given for encampment. Chaos and confusion, according to 
the law of nature, preceded the state of order and array, A 
few solitary tents, belonging to the richer and nobler class, 
and sent on previously, formed the nucleus of the town, which 
arrived piece meal on elephants, camels, and coolies : clouds 
of dust marked the long flies of the beasts of burden : tho 
artillery of “the stirrup” fired a salute: the palanquin, ortho 
howdah, of some great lady might be seen surrounded by a 
crowd of insolent retainers, who made way for their mistress 
by abuse and blows: tents were pitched and thrown down 
again : Bernier himself was lost in a maze of kanats and tent 
ropes : it was one universal scene of shouts, imprecations, and 
entreaties. Night fell, as the camp gradually assumed its wonted 
api)earance. • Innumerable fires were lit: beacons were erected 
at the crossings : the beasts were picketed, and the noise sank 
into a deep hum : even that gradually died away ; and the 
silence was only broken by the periodical shouting of tho 
watchmen, and the tramp of the kotwal’s guard. Such was 
the spectacle, which might bo seen every week, for five months 
of the year, in various parts of the Empire, from Agra to La- 
hore : a spectacle which has left behind it one lasting memorial 
in India, in a so-called camp-language, the most harmonious, 
the most polished, and the most universal of Indian dialects • 
a spefctacle, which, narrated by travellers returned from the east, 
gave rise to a rumour in the marts and palaces of the West’, 
that the great Mogul made a yearly grande chasse, with his 
wives, his children, his courtiers, his menageries, and a train 
ot one hundred thousand followers. 
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The condition of tho vast army, maintained at the court and 
throughout the Empire, forcibly illustrates the power and the 
policy of Aurungzebe. A very exaggerated account estimated 
the standing force at three hundred thousand horse, and four 
hundred thousand foot. It is obvious that tho last item in- 
cludes tho countless tribe of camp-followers; for the most 
accurate of our authorities has recorded, after deliberate in- 
spection, that the condition of the infantry was most wretched, 
their pay mean, their number small, their discipline lax, and 
their equipments despicable. The total amount of this branch 
of tho army, including European gunners, never exceeded fif- 
teen thousand. The main strength of the Emperor lay in 
tho cavalry, over which were set in the order ot their rank, 
the Amirs, the Mansabdars, and the Rozindahs. The* Amirs were 
from thirty to forty in number, the partisans of rebellions, 
the pillars of the state, the Governors of provinces. They com- 
manded nominal quotas of ten, five, and one thousand men ; and 
they received monthly pay from the treasury in proportionate 
ratio. Five thousand rupees a month was tho allowance at- 
tached to the highest dignity. The Mansabdars were about 
two hundred in number ; and their pay varied from seven, to 
as low as one hundred rupees a month. The Rozindahs, or, 
as their name implies, “ men of the day,” received more than 
the soldiers of our irregular cavalry, or about thirty rupees. 
The total of cavalry on service, either near the court, or dis- 
persed through tho provinces, might amount to two hundred 
thousand*, without counting the other contingents, which tri- 
butary sovereigns or governors of districts were called on to 
supply or levy on emergencies. The park of heavy artillery 
numbered seventy pieces : that of “the stirrup,” sixty of brass ; 
and two or three hundred zamburuks were mounted on camels. 

• The stables were never filled with less than three thousand 
horses, of Arab or Persian breed : nine hundred elephants 
composed the fil-khanah ; while the droves of mules, the herds 
of bullocks, and the hosts of porters, wore literally past all 
enumeration. 

* The commanders of tlie army, and the chief ministers of 
state, were generally selected from the men of pure Mogul 
descent, and of the Mabemmedan religion. Amongst these 
the highest value was set on the light olive complexion, which, 
as yet undarkened by & lengthened residence in Hindustan, 
retained evident marks of the colder climate of Central Asia. 
But of the Hindu race, there were some who could neither 
be a^Ved by severity, nor dismissed with neglect. There were 
men nurtured in the sandy regions of India, whom heat had 
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failed to enervate, and in whom patriotism was not wholly 
extinguished : men conspicuous for their lofty bearing, faith- 
ful as retainers, formidable as foes. They derived an un- 
broken descent, it was said, from that second order in the 
Hindu polity, which had vainly contended with a more pow- 
erful priesthood for temporal dominion over the eonquercd 
races of India. Their princes had ever been rcmarlAble for 
a high personal sensq of honour : their princesses had maintain- 
ed unspotted chastity, and had, in occasional sieges, displayed 
signal heroism ; while among them, as a body, there prevailed a 
spirit of union and of indepondance, such as even Akbar could 
not always controul, and’sucli as Jehangir never dared to 
provoke. Without their promised aid no revolution in the Court 
would have been complete, and no pretender to the throne would 
have thought himself secure. There were amongst them two 
chieftains, Jai and Jessant Sing, whose forces had decided the 
event of more than one battle ; while in the times of peace their 
contingents, and those of simitar barons, were employed by 
he Emperor, either to awe other Raja’s, to quell disaffected 
tMussulmans, or to exact the revenue of recusant feudatories. 
Special regard was accordingly paid to their prejudices of caste, 
and to their outbursts of pride. Like other Amirs, the Rajput 
Princes in their time mounted guard at the Palace; but they 
were permitted to reside for such time in their own tents, 
or in a separate building. Their retainers followed them •every- 
where; and the boldest adventurer amongst the Patans, the 
Usbeks, or the pure Moguls, resj^ected these chivalrous sons 
of the soil, who openly avowed 9 dislike to confinement within 
four walls, and who instantly rojiaid an insult with the cold 
steel. Ihus in the Emperor’^ army the elements of activity 
and valour were not wholly wanting. Rut a contemplative 
spirit, such as that of Bernier, conld not gaze on this varied 
array of forces without indulging thoughts of the comparative 
efficiency of European or Oriental tactics. To the noble spirit 
of Rajputs, to the courage disidayod by Mussulmans in the civil 
wars which he had himself witnessed, ample justice is done 
in his narrative. He had not however lived in the seventeenth 
century, and in the ago of Louis the Fourteenth, to be ignorant 
of the irresistible-influence of order and of discipline. Countless 
numbers covering the plain, long lines of elephants, of camels, 
and ff horses, splendid trappings, luxurious tents, occasional 
despotic command and implicit obedience, in his mind never 
compensated for the want of nationality, and the absence of 
systematic union and controul. In one place Bernier makes 
honourable mention of certain English merchants, wdio repulsed 
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the Muliratta, Sevaji, when he burnt Surat, and who extorted 
admiration from his plundering companions. In another ho 
gives vent with honest exultation to an opinion, that all these 
numerous hordes, neither animated by patriotism, nor swayed 
by a sense of shame, would never make a moment’s stand agaidst 
twenty-five thousand of that famous French infantry, serried 
in dost array, and led on by the Captains, who had conquered 
at Rocroi, at Fribourg, and at Nordliugen. 

The arrangement|) for the collection of revenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice, together with some details as to the in- 
ternal condition of the empire, are perhaps equally worthy of our 
attention with the account of the army and the camp. W8 com- 
mence this part of our subject with the Police of the metropolis. 
Here are unquestionably found considerable tinces of regard 
for life and property, and of impartiality to all classes. There 
was a kotwal, appointed for all the large towns, as well as for 
Agra and Delhi, who was accountable to the Emperor, or the 
Governor alone. But^his ofQce was entirely unknown through- 
out the district. His ^wers were evidently more unconfined 
in their operation, and his local rank was higher than that of 
the native officer, who, with designation mainly unchanged, is 
now located at the principal station of every zlllah. The re- 
tention of the name under the Company’s rule iu particular locali- 
ties is easily understood. The term kotwal was retained in 
those places, where such an officer had held authority for time 
immemorial under the native regime, or, in the large towns ; 
but where no similar functionary was in existence, or in the 
district generally, the deficiency was supplied by the designation 
of darogah. 

With a durbar open for five’ days in the week, to which 
the humblest were not denied access, and with a sovereign, 
whose vigilance extended to the minute details of every depart- 
ment, it is very conceivable that a full measure of justice was 
occasionally meted out. A bell was suspended at the door of the 
Palace, which any impatient suitor had only to ring. In the 
reign of an uncertain tyrant like Jehangir, or of a confirmed 
voluptuary like Shah Jehan, we may readily believe that, as told us, 
death was the penalty of such as made groundless calls on the 
sovereign’s time. But with a Prince like Aurungzebe, who was 
accessible even to a fault, many petitioners had not to co^lain 
of neglect. At times too, those acts of summary retributfln, or 
of unbending justice, were displayed, which, in the eyes of the 
native population, to this day, atone for whole months of tyranny. 
An insolent Jogi persisted in outraging the decency of all 
the respectable inhabitants of Delhi, by his matted hair, his 
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disgusting filth, and his obscene appearance. After a fair amount 
of ineffectual warning, his bead was cut oflf! A Hindu writer 
avenged the insulted honour of his family by stabbing to the 
heart the offender, who happened to be a Mussulman of some 
consequence in the harem. Yet AurungEebe was proof against 
all the bed-chamber influence, and all the outcries of vindictive 
relations. The Hindti was permitted to turn Mussulman, and 
live. A third offender, whose conduct touched the honour of the 
Emperor’s family, met, through misapprehension, with a worse 
fate. He had obtained entrance into the secret apartments 
of Eoshanara Begum, had remained there in concealment for 
some days, had been committed to the guidance of certain 
females at the time of his departure, had been by them deserted 
in a labyrinth of gardens and inclosures, had been discovered 
wandering about in the morning by the king’s guards, and had 
on inquiry given no other explanation of his conduct, than that 
he had obtained ingress by climbing over the wall.- Au’rungzebe 
simply ordered that he should return by the way he came. 
This command was interpreted literally, and the unhBppy wretch 
was thrown violently from the top of the walls to the bottom. 

Such is some of the court scandal, which Bernier's knowledge 
of the language and his prolonged residence enabled him to col- 
lect. But the effects of a grinding despotism on the one hand, and 
of habitual lawlessness on the other, were too evident to escape 
his vigilant eye. There were maiTy powerful nobles at the 
metropolis, who did what was right in their own eyes, and who 
met with no interference on the part of the Emperor. That 
personage, it is true-, exacted on their part never-failhig atten- 
dance and obsequious respect. Without his permission they 
could not undertake a journey of twenty miles, or absent them- 
selves from durbar for a single day. Few of them bad even 
an acre of land. The governorship of a populous town, the 
charge of a province for a twelve-month, a dress of honour, a few 
words of favour, a prominent place in the assembly, a hind 
quarter of venison killed with his own fowling-piece, a cap 
embroidered by his own hands, were the rewards by which 
AiiruugzcbG flOittorcd flud butoouFBd thb most conspicuous, or 
the most dangerous, of his nobles. On one favourite he might 
now and then bestow a jaghir. To another he would concede 
the privilege of absence from durbar, and the undisturbed 
enjoyment of literary and philosophical pursuits. But no single 
Amir could hava a reasonable prospect of acquiring an honest 
intlependance. Thp pay of a commander of thousands was often 
m arrear for two months, and that of his household for six. lie 
was largely indebted to wealth^anians : and, after his death, his 
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son was seen begging for bread. Every item of property left by 
a deceased noble went to swell the Emperor’s treasury, and the 
durbar was sometimes besieged by tho widow, who, with- little 
to fear and every thing to gain, wearied out the despot's patience, 
and obtained support. Even the greatest men about court 
dared not engage in any speculations with the avowed sanction 
of their authority and name. Amir Jumlft, the Warwick of his 
day, ‘to whom Aurungzebe owed his sceptre, only ventured to 
hold mines in Golconda, benami, or under some man of straw. 
A haughty Bajput, like Jai Singh, alone might occasionally defy 
imperial mandates, and retire to those hereditary lands, where 
the master found some relief from the eternal etiquette of a 
court, and the subjects some relaxation irom tho oppression of 
adventurers. 

But Aurungzebe did not always .care to check abuses of 
authority and high position on the part of his courtiers. There 
were men residing within a mile of his palace, whose extortions 
prudence or policy might teach him to overlook. If they were 
regular in attendance a^the durbar, if their cavalry was hand- 
somely equipped, if their horses were well groomed, if they laid 
expensive presents before the throne, they might hope, that offi- 
cial inquisitiveness would not pry too closely into the insolence 
of their retainers. Accordingly the accumulated weight of 
oppression fell heavily on the mechanic, the tradesman, and the 
merchant. To have sparkling diamonds, was tho greatest crime 
a jeweller could commit. To set out for show, piles of goods, 
or bales of rich stuffs, was an imprudence of which the fruits 
were 8i)eedily felt. No man could be certain, that, on the mor- 
row, one-half his stored wealth would not be plundered, or 
bought at a nominal price ; no man could count on tho secure 
enjoyment of his labour and of his time. Trade was thus 
restricted, industry fettered, and activity repressed. The rich, 
who really desired to fill their mansions with tho products of tho 
loom, or the chisel, with embroidery and hangings, with works 
of utility or of elegance, maintained, amidst a crowd of other 
retainers, artificers and handicraftsmen as their, domestic ser- 
vants. Those, who were unable to afford this continued expense, 
used to seize on tho readiest pair of hands in the bazar, lodged 
the hapless individual within their own courtyards, and forced him 
to work till their pleasure was satisfied, under valid threats of the 
korah (the lash), and under doubtful promises of pay. Men were 
thus compelled to conceal their wealth, or deny ^eir skill. There 
was nothing like lionest competition, or expan^n of resources. 
Trade could only be carried on furtively, by tho grant of a spe- 
cial charter, or under favour of the groat. Even in intellectual 
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pursuits, there was no. emulation ; and the traveller loohed with 
wonder on a populous city, where commerce only existed by the 
permission of pomp and pride, and where learning was trans- 
mitted, without honourable rivalry, in the privacy of families, 
and the retirement of four walls. 

If such things prevailed in the heart of the metropolis, and 
under the immediate eye of the emperor, it would not be diffi- 
cult to form plausible conjectures as to the condition of the 
provinces. But here we are furnished with the direct testimo- 
nies of men, who had no favourite theories to support, and in 
whose mystification no native could have interest. It is gather- 
ed from the concurring testimony of sundry travellers, that, in 
many divisions of the empire, the authority of Aurungzebe was 
little more than nominal. There, were still Ilajahs, who in their 
own kingdoms maintained unimpaired, the traditions of their 
ancestors, the customs of the Hindu religion, and the authority 
of their own name. The respect they paid to a mandate from 
Delhi or Agra, was like that of English feudatory Baron, in 
exact proportion to the awe they felt of the emperor’s army. 
They paid tribute readily, when refusal was either impolitic or 
impossible : or they delayed to send tfeeir quotas, until a detach- 
ment was sent to bring tliera. But meanwhile the condition of 
their subjects was undoubtedly better than that of men exposed 
to a continual succession of greedy Viceroys, unconnected with 
those, over whom they were placed, by ties of blood, and 
tmdeterred by feelings of shame or compunction. It is true, 
that the territories of these potty princes were often inundated 
with robbers and outlaws; that no single traveller could pass 
through them in safety ; that armed caravans, or companies of 
merchants, were repeatedly attacked and plundered on their bor- 
ders, and king's messengers exposed to contumely and insulti But 
the position of the rulei^who permitted these outrages on others 
not his subjects, was permanent : he had succeeded to the dis- 
cus or the chattar held by a long lino of ancestors : he derived 
his descent, perhaps, from the solar or the lunar race : ho talked 
about the glories of the Pandus, and the learning of Mithila : 
he commanded a reverence from cultivators, who enjoyed under 
him the free exercise of their religious rites, and some respite 
from progressive taxation : he paid, respect to Brahmans ; he 
permitted Suttee ; he*distributed largo sums in a so-called cha- 
rity ; and he exhibited annually splendid shows. Men, who could 
no longer enduM outrages near th'e metropolis, flocked to him in 
numbers, and slftled under his protection. His rule, tinctured 
as it was by some show of justice, and founded on hereditary 
right, to natives and to Europeans seemed undoubtedly pre- 
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ferablo to that of tho Usbek ortho Fathan nobleman, whom the 
favour of tho sovereign had hastily placed over a large and 
wealthy province, and whom tho sovereign’s displeasure might 
as hastily degrade. 

There were thus, we may fairly assume, places which still 
retained some shadow of the fabled patriarchal government. 
But it is difficult, without tho semblance of exaggeration, to 
pourtray the condition of those districts, which, confiscated at 
the time of conquest, and regularly annexed to the empire, were 
the main sources of the imperial revenue. Authority over them 
was granted under three dift’erent tenures. In some rare cases 
it was that of a Jaghirdar, who had obtained his fief for a term 
of years, or for his natural life: or that of a Governor, who was 
obliged to transmit to Delhi all surplus revenue, beyond his own 
pension, and the pay of his troops ; or lastly, of the farmer, who 
was bound down to the transmission of a certain yearly sum. 
But in any case there was no division of authority, and scarce 
any limit to an absolute will. The main business of tho Go- 
vernor or farmer was to collect the emperor’s dues, and to exer- 
cise tho whole civil and criminal authority. The period of 
power might variously extend from one to five years. For tho 
sali^ of appearance, the Governor or farmer was accompanied by 
a person, specially deputed by Aurungzebo, who boro the title of 
Wakya-nawis, and who, as his name imports, was commission- 
ed to keep tho court informed of occurrences of note, and of 
the general tenor of tho administration. But the governor must 
have been ill-vcrscd in his trade, who was unable or unwilling 
to allow this functionary a fair proportion of tho spoil. Ih 
H accordent et s accommodent ensemble, is Bernier’s expressive 
phrase. With a perfect understanding between tho man in autho- 
rity apd the Wnkya-nawis, all went on smoothly. The governor re- 
presented every department in the state.^By him revenue was col- 
lected, troops called out to quell a disturbance, robbers decapitat- 
ed, rival claimants satisfied or deluded, taxes enhanced or remitted, 
justice distributed or denied, a rule exercised as formidable and 
despotic, as that of Aurungzebe himself. The effects of this system 
were manifest in villages deserted, fine plains uncultivated, and 
tanks or temples abandoned to wild beasts. Terry specially 
mentions the number and the variety of the wild beasts, as one of 
the plagues of India, more to be dreaded, than even the •govern- 
ment, the heat, and the diseases. Mandesloe shot deer as 
they bounded past him over the high road bj^tween Agra and 
Delhi. Gemelli Carreri carried his gun with him whenever ho 
went out for a stroll. Whole tracts of country were sot apart 
for the preservation of kingly game; whole tracts, under the 
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oppression of governors, returned by a natural transition to 
their primeval jungle. To shoot a deer, or to kill a tiger in 
these sacred places, was a crime. They were preserved for those 
occasions when the emperor took the field in person, under tho 
operation of forest laws, of which the strictness might have dono 
honour to tho Norman Duke. The peasant might snare a stray 
quail or a partridge, hut larger game was destined to receive its 
. death-blow from tho imperial hand. When a tiger or a lion fell 
to the enqjcror's gun, its death was noted with circumstances' 
of great ceremony. A scribe came forward with his ])en and 
tablets ready in hand : the Amirs stood round in admiration . tho 
dead animal was duly turned over and insjiected ; and the length 
of his claws and whiskers, tho date of tho occurrence, and 
all other particulars, were gravely recorded in tho archives of 
stale. 

Traces of energy and, vigour, the redeeming points of des- 
potism, were, however, not entirely wanting ; and works of public 
ulility or ornament variously represented the pride, the states- 
manshii), or tho boneficence of their founders. The great high 
way from Agra to Delhi has already been mentioned. Another, 
in the form of a dyke, as (irm and broad as those which lino 
the coast of Holland, extended from the country of Kanyup 
or Assam, into the plains of llengal. Every populous town 
had its public caravanserais ; and many were ornamented with 
bridges of ten and twelve arches. Tavernier and his com- 
panion, of course, usually forded or were ferried across tho rivers, 
w'hicli intornqited their patli; but they enumerate, and in terms 
of considerable praise, bridges of .stone or brick at Gwalior, at 
Sasseram in the district of -Hhahabad, at Ahmedabad, at Dacca, 
at Kadaintala near Dacca, and at a place with an obscure namo 
on (ho road from Donares to Patna. Tavernier also mentions 
the canals of Bengal ; but he has evidently mistaken the na- 
tural nullahs fur the works of man’s hand. On the other score, 
examples of sumuiary justice occasionally deterred the robber, 
and re-ashured tho ryot. In suitable localities, forts were erect- 
ed, where olTiccrs collected tolls, and had criminals punished. 
At one of, these, near the division of the Ganges above Moor- 
shedabad, Tavernier was startled by the aspect of a row of 
heads, garnishing tho gateway, like those which frowned on tho 
advcnt|^rous Dalgetty on his arrival at the castle of Macallum- 
morc. Another parly saw the road lined with the bodies of oiio 
hundred robbers, expedited after the fashion of Jcan-qui-pleure, 
and Jean-qui-rit. At another spot, the same jierspn met a con- 
'oy laden with the heads of three hundred rebels, sent as a 
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present to the king, whose authority they had dared to set at 
nought. Generally speaking, wherever the emperor’s serviee 
was interested, difficulties seemed to vanish. In a country, no- 
toriously insecure for life and property, might be seen yearly 
the spectacle of one hundred bullock carts, each laden with fifty 
thousand rupees, quietly conveying the revenues of Bengal to 
the state coffers at Agra. 

But occasional acts of salutary justice were balanced by others 
of passion, of licentiousness, and of caprice. One governor 
beheaded some unfortunate nautch girls, who refused on a 
frivolous pretext to dance before his assembly. Another, from 
interested motives, pardoned a Persian Doctor, although he 
had, in a transport of jealousy, murdered his wife, his four 
children, and their thirteen attendants. Shah Jehan poisoned 
one man in open durbai’, and boiled another alive for in- 
truding on his privacy and sullying his honour. These are 
recorded on unimpeachable authority, llow many similar 
instances must have passed away without a record ! Besides 
all this there was the general system, where the tenure of office 
or favour was proverbially insecure, where freedom of trade, 
interchange of property, direct inheritance, or extension of 
private resources, were all fettered or clogged by innumerable 
restrictions, where there never could be a respectable middle 
class, where there was not even the semblance or the shadow 
of law, where a jealous suspicion i^tifled all patriotism or 
fidelity, and where, under an immutable law of human nature, 
habitual oppression, if it failed to generate resistance, gene- 
rated habitual falsity and fraud. 

The religion of the Hindus, it may easily be conceived, though 
not openly attacked under Aurungzebe, was exposed to constant 
insults from the zeal or the insolence of the faithful. One 
amusing story is told of a mahout, who had trained an elephant 
to destroy daily with his trunk one image out of a number, which 
adorned the threshold of a temple on the public road. It was 
considered an act of clemency if a Hindu, arraigned on some 
criminal charge, was permitted to escape by adopting the Moham- 
medan faith. Large contributions were levied from Brahmans 
on the occasion of an eclipse, when, according to their fantastic 
theology, the moon is swallowed by the Giant Eahu. But on 
the great question of Suttee, Mussulmans listened to thq^j^ictates 
of reason and truth. This rite was only conceded to a formal 
request, preferred to the principal officer of the district. But 
permission seems rarely to have-been refused, if we may judge 
from the number of instances on record. Of the travellers. 
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to whose narratives we refer, various were the impulses, experi- 
ences, and impressions. They were plundered. They were 
promoted to favour. They thought the great Mogul the richest 
monarch in the world. They looked on him as indigent in 
the very midst of his treasures. But however dissonant their 
accounts as to the morals, the statistics, or the policy of the 
east, in Suttee they are invariably consentient and uniform. 
They had come burning with curiosity to sec if those strange 
tales were true, which said, that Hindu wives followed cheerfully 
to death the husband, whom in life they had reverenced and 
obeyed. Their curiosity was amply gratified. Not one of them 
but witnessed half a dozen of these spectacles. Bernier, indeed, 
prevented one by threatening the loss of a pension, which had 
been assigned to the children of the deceased husband, by his 
patron Danishmand Khan. But in all other cases his clTorts 
were useless. Mandesloe received a bracelet, as a last gift from 
one unfortunate widow to the Fcringi stranger, who had come 
to see her die. In other respects the circumstances of the sad 
tale are well nigh the same in every recorded instance. The 
Malionimcdan dignitary employed, as he thought best, his earnest 
entreaties, remonstrances, and threats, in nine cases out of ten, 
to no purpose. Then came the scene, which those sturdy 
travellers could hardly describe without tears, which has been 
witnessed by many men still living, and which posterity shall 
blush to think our fathers ever sanctioned. There was the pile 
placed in a dried reservoir, or in a pit dug for the purpose ; 
the crowd of officiating brahmans, and of relatives without 
one single sign of sympathy and remorse : the deformed hags, 
the discordant music, the pitchers of ghee to accelerate the clos- 
ing scene, and the burning sandal wood : the victim deluded 
with juggling, or stupified by drugs : the howl of delight, which 
arose, when the pile was fairly kindled, and the attendants who 
occasionally shared the untoward fate of their mistress. Sure- 
ly, if the Company’s rule had introduced no one other measure, 
the single abolition of this infernal rite might half atone for 
the imputed aggressions of questionable morality, and for the 
decried tendencies of an imperfect or an unjust legislation. 

By those, who are familiar with the acts of atrocity depicted 
in the orations against Verres, or \m||i the well-grounded charges 
of extortion or violence, which unSerthe later Commonwealth, 
or the early days pf the Eoraan Empire, frequently pursued a 
retired Proconsul into private life, the condition of the pro- 
vinces, under such a government as Aurungzebe’s, will be easily 
realised. And yet Rome possessed many elements of order, 
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nnd many aids to justice, which India had not; frequent and 
regular communication by sea and by land, ready appeals, pub- 
licity of procedure, a Senate not yet stripped of all love of free- 
dom, nor deadened to all sense of justice, the indignant elo- 
quence of men like Thrasea, remissions of annual tribute after 
the calamities inflicted by nature or by man, sympathy with 
oppressed innocence, nnd an implanted reverence for discipline 
and for legality : yet all these things could not check, or could 
not atone for, the evils of abused authority, as recorded by one of 
the most brilliant of orators, and by the most philosophic of 
historians. Unoflending citizens were put to death, wives and 
daughters were torn from their homes, lands were seized, tem- 
ples were plundered, the humblest images of devotion, which 
adorned the private chapel or the domestic hearth, were for- 
cibly taken away, whole provinces were ground down by a suc- 
cession of rapacious governors : and for nil this, a few stray 
individuals were occasionally banished to Seriphus or to Gya- 
rus. With none of the above checks in India, there were even 
greater tendencies to abuse. The governors were adventurers 
from distant lands. Their tenure depended on the machinations 
of an enemy, or the influence of a friend. The displeasure of 
the Emperor was fatal to them ; nor was his favour always a 
subject for joy. The present of a cap, worth a few rupees, but 
embroidered by the Emperor diirhself, might be a direct intima- 
tion to the viceroy, that some substantial return in the shape of 
a large extra sum of money must be paid into the state trea- 
sury. To furnish this, it was necessary to have recourse to inti- 
midation or torture. In any case, whether exactions were prac- 
tised for the private or the public good, there was no coun- 
terpoisoj save in the jealous suspicion with which Aurungzebe 
occasionally inspected every department of state. Where 
oppression resulted in private, ad vantage, his vigilance was na- 
turally lulled. In other cases, help was remote, and remedies 
were as bad as the evils they attempted to cure. It was a 
far cry to Delhi. Such a state of things could not evidently 
endure for long. Early in the seventeenth century, a sensible 
Mohammedan Governor of Patna lamented to Koe the un- 
fortunate condition of India, where rights were neither secured 
by prescription, nor protected by law. Half a century subse- 
quently, Bernier, after a deliberate survey of the empire, pro- 
phesied that all this enhanced oppression and tyranny would 
infallibly end in some tremendous dissolution. Nor was the 
unwieldy empire long kept together, though its fall was has- 
tened by causes, Over which even a more powerful mind, than 
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that of Aurungzebe, could perhaps have had no controul. 
Under the standard of a leader noted for his cruelty and his 
daring, an insignificant people gradually rose into importance. 
From assailing travellers, they took to plundering convoys: 
from plundering convoys, they sacked walled cities: after the 
pillage of cities, they dared to harass armies in the field-. 
Their tactics and their morality were admirably fitted to advance 
them to power in the decline of a great empire. To good faitli, 

1 or to the commonest rudiments of honesty, they were utter 
strangers : and pitched battles, or decisive engagements, they 
never ventured to risk. Thus, in addition to the consciousness 
of early crimes, and to the terrors of an unseen world, the close 
of Aurungzebe’s long and adventurous life was embittered by 
the insults of the perfidious and active Mahratta. He died at 
Ahmednagnr, having almost reached the patriarchal ago of 
ninety. Exactly fifty years and four months later, Clive was 
encamped on the plains of Plassey. 

Our attempt in this paper has been to illustrate the policy, 
and not to describe the historic events of Aurungzebe’s reign. 
It is to the effect of such a policy, that many of the difficulties 
are owing with which any subsequent government will have to 
contend in the introduction of reforms. Not that either Hindu 
or Mussulman dynasties have failed to bequeath to India many 
great and worthy memorials. The Hindu has deft behind him 
some of the elements of self-government in his village institu- 
tions, and in his local functionaries, who should protect the rights 
of the community in which they are born and bred. He has 
loft to attest the days of his prosperity, stupendous monuments 
of labour and art, a rich, copious, and a varied literature, and 
a national character, of which the best qualities are versatile 
ingenuity, and, in cherished objects, unexampled perseverance. 
'J'he Mussulman commands our attention by those classic struc- 
tures, in which severity and elegance are skilfully harmonised, 
by the introduction of another language, the vehicle for history, 
and by some semblance of a legislation, intended to prohibit 
or to punish crime. Time has dealt variously with the splen- 
dour and the policy of either race. The accumulated wealth 
of provinces, the stored jewels, the peacock throne, most of the 
public works of utility, and some of those dedicated to religion, 
have either been dispersed, or have perished. The literature 
of the two nations -still invites the researches of the learned, and 
their inscriptions on monuments of stone yet arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller. Meanwhile, the present activity of trade 
at least equals that of former days, and the natural fertility of 
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tlie soil, wliicli two hundred years ago rivalled the Egyptian 
Delta, has over a far wider surface increased twofold. But 
willi tlioso monuments, which time has not defaced, and with 
that fertility, which ojiprcssion could not wholly exhaust, there 
has also descended to us the hateful legacy of faithlessness 
and corruption. A system, such as we have endeavored to 
describe, has produced effects on the national character of both 
Hindu and Mussulman, which the wisest legislation will not 
speedily repair. Any character, passing through such an ordeal, 
will be found vilified and deteriorated. Whence, but from 
the rarity of truth, proceeds the difficulty of reforming any 
one department of the state? Why should caution be re- 
doubled, checks be multiplied, and supervision exercised to 
the utmost extent of jealous minuteness? Why is it that Haws, 
which proceed fresh from the hands of the legislator on a mis- 
sion of good, in one short twelvemonth are found perverted 
to the vilest purposes of hatred and oppression ? Why is the 
statesman’s brain racked to produce measures, which, while they 
give security to just rights, it shall defy even the perverse in- 
genuity of orientals to convert into engines of violence or fraud ? 
What causes disunite families and sot brothers at variance, 
consume in litigation many a fair inheritance, turn Courts of 
justice into sinks of iniquity, wise provisions into instruments 
of torture, Zemindars into tyrants, and Ryots into slaves? It 
is nothing, but an universal want of good faith and honesty. 
No one, who takes a calm and deliberate survey of the causes 
which retard the progress of Indian civilisation, but will admit 
that the main source of popular grievances is an absence of truth 
in the people themselves. The corruption of one particular 
department is decried, just as it happens to fall within the scope 
of individual observation, or, from subordinate causes, to attract 
more general notice. But it is not that men in peculiar situa- 
tions are marked by corruption, unknown elsewhere. Perhaps 
the plague is more virulent in one place than another. The 
general want of honesty, which has long injured the efficiency 
of this department, may almost bring that one to a stand. But 
more or less, it pervades everything : and men, who arraign the 
corruption prevalent in the executive police, or in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, or in the salt, or in any one branch which 
protects public or class interests, may possibly, some day, be 
inclined to consider, whether, after all, the main evil does not 
proceed from the corruption of the people.J|^0* 

The most inveterate enemy of the Company will at least allow, 
that the native population are but sorry materials to work 
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with ; and the unprejudiced observer will feel a satisfaction in 
the thought, that to such a native population the intentions of 
Government have been mild and beneficent. Our rule in India 
has, in fact, for the last fifty years, been one of the very best 
intentions. Comprehensive measures and vigorous reforms are 
perpetually about to be given to the world. A new enemy 
starts up from some unforeseen quarter, and the promised mea* 
, snres are immediately shelved and forgotten. Ihit excuses, 
based on pressing emergencies, will not always bo valid. Those 
men, who would prefer a native dynasty to the present Govern- 
ment of India, are well nigh beyond the power of argument, and 
may be consigned to the operation of their own prejudices, as 
linme placed beyond the pale of reason, English Whigs, who 
maintain the reality of the Popish plot, Papists, who deny the 
Irish Massacres of 1641, and Scottish Jacobites, who believe in 
the innocence of Queen Mary. Those men on the other hand, 
who laugh at incoherent rant and unscrupulous outcry, may 
think, that a comparison with the regime of Aurungzobc, or of 
any other Sovereign, in which the Company shall appear to 
advantage, is after all, no very great praise. That British func- 
tionaries are not habitually rapacious, that power is not perverted 
to gain, that districts are not plundered, that a numerous po- 
pulation may unhesitatingly confide in the good faith and tho 
impartiality of Government and its officers, is no more than what 
every man has a right to expect. It were deep shame to the 
British character were it otherwise. But a high sense of honour 
in individuals, and an anxiety for the rights of aliens, will not 
compensate in the eyes of posterity, for tlie absence or the defi- 
ciency of those measures, which, unattended by a direct and 
visible return of income, repay their projectors ten-fold, by 
strengthening the hands of Government, by binding together 
the interests of rulers and subjects, and by dill'using the signs of 
progression every where. For measures of this kind, to which 
wo have an undoubted claim, Sir H. M. Elliot has demanded 
the period of six centuries. Grant us but ono-twclfth of that 
time ; grant that tho remainder of this century may pass without 
foreign invasion or external aggrandisement; and wo shall 
repose Our faith in the independance of delegated viceroys, and 
the irresistible current of public opinion. 

As we write, we are incontinently reminded of the favourable 
position of the empire at this moment. The era of peace, so 
long prayed for.aud predicted, seems about to commence. That 
splendid province, whose ultimate acquisition the ardent have 
desjred, the timid have deprecated, statesmen pondered over, and 
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all thinking minds have revolved, has at length been annexed 
to the J3ritish empire. The Temple of Janus, open for so many 
wars, extending over along series of j’cars, has now been shut; 
the Indus now forms the natural boundary of the Peninsula, as 
certainly as the Euphrates should have been an impassabhi 
barrier, to the Roman power in the East. In both cases the 
true limes imperii has been reached. Ulterius tentare nefas. 
We have perhaps reached the turning point in the long lane. Hi- 
therto, no appanage of any empire, ancient or modern, has given 
such noble opportunities for the growth of administrative or exe- 
cutive talent, created more Captains, witnessed so many s])lcn- 
did instances of devotion, of self-denial, or of daring, rejoiced 
the mother country by so many successes, celebrated so many 
triumphs. In the service, or under the auspices, of the Company, 
have arisen men, whose toils on Eastern ground have won for 
them an European reputation, whose incidental researches in 
Eastern lore have surpassed, in the result, the practised and 
proverbial industry of continental scholars, whose strategy Ijas 
in other fields boon weighed in the balance and not been found 
wanting, whoso diplomacy has been marked by a rigid ad- 
herence to good faith, and whose comprehensiveness of intellect 
and integrity of purpose have Avon or increased for them those 
hereditary honours, which, ennobling as they are, can yet 
hardly enhance the genuine nobility of their possessors. The 
rule of the Company, were it to terminate to-morrow, Avithout 
having left any more enduring monuments of administratioti, 
might yet be perpetuated in the skill of its commanders, in the 
integrity of its officers, and in its general character, Avhich has 
respected the rights and the prejudices of the highest, and Avith 
the humblest of its suljects has literally passed into a proverb. 
But posterity Avill demand something more; nor Avill history 
pass a favourable judgment on any race of men, who slinuhl 
fail to stamp their oAvn impress on the face of sucli a countrv. 
The present head of this empire has commenced his Indian 
career by an act, with Avhich other men might have deemed 
themselves fortunate to close a long and useful administration. 
Henceforth may his talents be devoted to consolidate our re- 
sources, to extend our best interests, and to lay the permanent 
foundation of those peaceful measures, Avhich, with thinking 
minds, shall far surpass the most adA'autageoiis of treaties, 
and the tnost splendid of triumphs. 
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Art. II. — Memoirs of the Bengal Artillery, from the formation 
of the Corps to the present time, by the late Captain E. Buckle, 
Assistant- Adjutant- General, Artillery ; edited by J. IV. Kaye, 
late Lieutenant, Bengal Artillery, London : 1849. 

The satisfaction which we should have felt in introducing 
to our readers the forthcoming work, whose title we have just 
transcribed, is over-clouded by the recollection of the circum- 
stances under which it has been produced. It was well known 
for some years before Captain Buckle, driven homewards by 
the pressure of ill-health, resigned the important regimental 
office, which he had held so ci’editably to himself and so advan- 
tageously to his corps, that he had long been collecting materials 
for a memoir of the Bengal Artillery, and had been engaged, 
in brief intervals of leisure, in their arrangement and reproduc- 
tion in the form of an elaborate work of military history. In 
the immediate circle of his own private friends it was known, 
moreover, how deep was the interest that he took in the pro- 
gress of this work ; how laboriously he pursued his investiga- 
tion into the past history of his regiment ; and what gratifica- 
tion it afforded him, in the midst of much that was necessarily 
dull and thankless, to exhume, out of a mass of long*buried 
records, or a heap of printed volumes with the damp of years 
upon them, some neglected historical fact, some forgotten 
statistics, or some illustrative anecdote, which had never reached 
tlie cars of the present generation. • It was emphatically a 
labour o^lovo. It was the recreation, after hours of office 
drudgery, of the last few years of his sojourn in India — of the 
last few years of his life, ills health had been for some time 
perceptibly failing; and, for many months before he finally 
determined to turn his back upon Dum-Dum, he had suffered 
under one of the most distressing and most fatal disorders of 
the country. Like many others, who have been buoyed up by 
such delusive hopes, he thought that he could weather it out a 
little longer. Intervals of seeming convalescence gave him 
now confidence and courage ; and he was disinclined to antici- 
pate the date at which he had originally designed to visit 
Great Britain. But the hot weather of 1846 tried him se- 
verely ; Ids disorder was aggravated ; and at last he reluc- 
tantly determined to strike his tent, and to seek renewed health 
beneath the milder sun of his native country. He embarked 
on board the steamer leaving Calcutta in September ; and it 
was hoped that the sea-breeze would check the progress of his 
malady; but, as the- vessel steamed down the bay, he grew 
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worse and worse, and on the 19th of that month, off the island 
of Ceylon, rendered back his soul to his maker. 

It was, we believe, one of his last expressions of earthly soli- 
citude, that the manuscript of the memoir of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, on which he had been so long and anxiously employed, 
should be given over to his executor, an old brother officer and 
most esteemed friend, to be dealt with as might seem best to 
him. It was the known wish .of the deceased, that the work 
should be published : indeed, the thought of laying before the- 
world a fitting memoir of the distinguished regiment, to which 
he was attached, had often in hours of sickness and weariness 
been a solace and a stimulant to him. It is. an ambition wor- 
thy of any soldier to be the historian of his corps. Captain 
Buckle’s executor, when the manuscript was entrusted to him, 
being in England at the time, placed it in the hands of the 
Editor, who at once undertook to superintend its progress 
through the press, and to bring the narrative down to a later 
period : — for the original memoirs extended no further than the 
close of the operations of Generals Pollock and Nott in Af- 
ghanistan. Captain Buckle’s manuscript has been faithfully 
followed. The Editor says, in his preface, that he pretends 
to no other qualifications for the task entrusted to him thsm 
the cheerfulness with which, both from respeet for the memory 
of the deceased, and afibetion for the regiment of which he had 
liimself been. a member, he undertook the labours it entailed — 
and such aptitude, as may be supposed to be the necessary result 
of a life spent in literary pursuits ; and he has given us without 
alteration the very words of the author’s text. Wi^h one or 
two excej^tions, where blanks had been left in the copy, the 
work, as far as it went, was left in a state fit for publication. 
But “ that, valuable and interesting as are its details, it would 
‘ have been mOre valuable and more interesting if he had lived 
‘ to complete it, is no mere conjecture of the Editor.” The 
marginal pencil notes, which appeared in the manuscript, indi- 
cated the writer’s intention of furnishing fuller information on 
many important points already touched upon, and of sup- 
plying many details, which in the progress of the work had 
escaped his notice, but which subsequent enquiries, or, in some 
cases, the suggestions of experienced friends, had enabled him to 
introduce ; and which would have been introduced, had he lived 
to see his book through the press. These were such shadowy 
memoranda, that the Editor could not avqil himself of them ; 
they were for the most part, indeed, only intelligible to the 
author of the book. Perhaps it is almost as well that tho 
narrative was not amplified. It already extends to 500 pages j 
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find, unless there had been' some condensation in other parts, 
the introduction of a large number of additional details would 
have unduly inflated the work. It is now a volume of goodly 
proportions ; and we think that few readers will complain that 
the details are not sutficiently profuse. 

Captain Buckle’s memoir is written in a plain, soldier-like 
style. There is no straining after effect — no ambitious efforts 
at fine writing. The book is not made up of words. The au- 
thor had something to say, and he has said it in very intelligible 
language. But he had no experience in the art of book-mak- 
ing. lie was not a practised writer. The memoir is not want- 
ing in the art most serviceable to such a work — 'the art of 
clear orderly arrangement ; but there is no other art, or artifice 
in it. So much the better. ' A more practised literary 'crafts- 
man would have written a worse military memoir. Coming 
from such hands, it would have smelt of the lamp ; it would 
have wanted the freshness — the crudity some may call it — 
which is the great charm of soldiers’ books. The value of the 
work is in the matter. The manner has not the stamp of Pa- 
ternoster Kow ; but we could not wish it to bo other than 
it is. 

The history of such a regiment as the Bengal Artillery is 
twofold. There ^re the active-service life of the corps, and the 
changes of its internal economy to be recorded. Tlierc is, so 
to speak, a foreign, and there is a domestic, side to the picture. 
Captain Buckle has given due prominence to both, lie has 
fully narrated the services of the Bengal Artillery ; and all the 
different *i)rogres3ive modifications botli of its materiel and per- 
sonnel. The services of almost every officer in the regiment from 
its first formation are here faithfully chronicled. The length of 
the index, which the Editor has added to the work, sufficiently 
attests tlie minuteness of the record. It is not a mere mus- 
ter-roll of commanding officers. Every captain and subaltern, 
who has in any way distinguished himself, has here his proper 
historical niche. It is possible that some living officers may 
think too much prominence has been given to the services of one, 
and too little to those of another. The chronicler of coteraporary 
events must lay his account to be charged with divers oflcnces 
of omission and commission : what pleases one, offends ano- 
ther; and he is fortunate if he escapes the reproaches of many. 
In this respect the Editor, who has been compelled to dironicle 
the events of the two last wars, is in a more unfortunate posi- 
tion than the aufhor. He treads upon more dangerous ground. 
The best thing that he could do, under such circumstances, was, 
what he has done, viz. to follow as nearly as possible the official 
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documents at his command. But wo all know that official docu- 
ments are not always the most infallible “guides to truth.” The 
real history of a corps is not to be found in the 'gazettes. 

The last sentence in Captain Buckle’s manuscript is this : 
“ The troops (under Generals Pollock and Nott) were received 
‘ on their return by the Army of Reserve at Ferozeporc, asscrn- 

* bled in case its aid should have been wanted ; and medals 
‘ W’ore bestowed for the different services, bearing the inscrip- 
‘ tions of “ Candakar ; Candahai\ Glinztiee, Caubul, 1842 ; 
‘ Ghuznee, Caubul, 1842; and Caubul, 1842; the obverse of 

* all was similar, and this and all the medals, since that for 
‘ Ghuznee, were worn on a parti-colored ribbon of light tints, 

* called “the ribbon of India,” ill-fitted for a military deco ra- 

* tion.” And here, with the return of the victorious army from 
Afghanistan, and the magnificent spectacle at Ferozeporc, 
the story might, not unfitly, have been closed. But there was 
no rest for the Bengal Artillery. There were years then of 
hard service before them. Lord Gough’s great Indian battles 
had yet to be fought. Captain Buckle had made some memo- 
randa for a record of the services of the corps in the Gwalior 
campaign, although of a very slight and desultory character. 
But these, and indeed nearly all the other services of the corps, 
were soon to be dwarfed by the magnitndc of'the operations, in 
which the regiment was to be engaged on the other side of the 
Sutlej. As the memoir was passing through the press, new 
deeds were done for the Editor to record. It would have been 
a pity to have left un-chronicled the services of the corps 
throughout the great Punjab campaign ; and it might liave seem- 
ed better to chronicle them imperfectly than not at all. But 
there was this difficulty about the matter. These great opera- 
tions in the Punjab seemed to come somewhat inopportunely 
to destroy the proportions of the entire work. Had they been 
narrated at a length and with a minuteness, proportionate both 
to their positive and comparative interest and importanc#, the 
size of the volume would have been extended beyond all reasona- 
ble compass, and the cost of it would have been a bar to the ge- 
neral circulation, which it is desirable that such a volume should 
obtain. If it be objected, therefore, that in the earlier parts of 
the volume greater prominence is given to events of com- 
parative insignificance, we would remind the reader that the work 
was written (and printed indeed,) before the war in the Punjab 
was brought to a close ; and that the chapter, devoted to the ser- 
vices of the Artillery in those memorable campaigns, must be 
regarded therefore as a supplementary chapter, rather than as 
a component part of the original work. 
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Our object in this article is really to review the book ; that 
is, to pass its contents in review order before that great gene- 
ral, the public. We have anticipated, in an elaborate article 
recently devoted to the “ Bengal Artillery,” the historical 
matter, which the publication of this volume would have other- 
wise alFordcd us a fitting opportunity of laying before our 
readers. Wc have now, therefore, little or nothing to do, but 
to enrich our pages with some extracts from Captain Buckle’s 
memoir, before the work itself passes into the hands of the 
public ; and, in doing so, we arc mistaken if we put not forth the 
best possible invitation to the military community to possess 
themselves of the work itself. 

We commence our extracts, as in duty bound, with some 
account of the first formation of the corps: — 

“Tlio first company of Bcnj^al Avtillory was raised in 1740; tlio orders 
wero received, it is believed, from Bombay, then tbe ebief })resi(leiicy. A 
company was ordered, at tbe same time, at each presidency, in the Court of 
Directors’ general letter of 17 tb Juno, 17tS. A copy of tlio warrant 
for lliat at Madras will be found in tbo “ Artillorv Jlecords” for October, 
1810, and for Bombay, in one of a series of ])apers entitled ** Three Years* 
Gleanings,” wliicli appeared in the jG?. /. United Service Journal m 
and some extracts from wliicb are made hereafter in llieso pages : tbe 
entire wanants are too voluminous for insertion. A similar one was most 
probably sent to Bengal, but all records i)eri.slied when Calcutta was taken. 

Admiral Boscawon was re(picstcd to supply suoli aid in raising tho* 
companies as lie could spare from the fleet, fur gunners ; and the master- 
gunner was a])p()inted to tho Bombay company. The comjianies were to 
be complet('d as early as ])Ossible, and all tlie gun-room’s crew, who were 
qualified, were to be included. ‘ 

Tbo “ gun-room’s crew” appears to have been tbo denomination given 
to a certain number of men set apart for tho duties of tbo artillery ; tlieir 
otficerswerc called gunners, gunnen’s mates, &e., and combined tho magazine 
duties with tbo more properly called duties of artillerymen. 

The new comjiaiiy was to consist of ono captain, one second captain, 
one captain-lieutenant, and tbroo lieutenant fireworkers; four serjeants, 
four corporals, three drummers, and one hundred gunners ; tho established 
pay was as noted below : 


Captain and chief engineer £200 per annum. 

2nd captain and 2nd engineer 150 „ 

Captain-lieutenant and director of laboratory 100 „ 

1st lieutenant fireworker 75 ^ „ 

2nd ditto ditto 60 „ 

3rd ditto ditto .50* „ 

Serjeant 25 . per diem. 

Corporal \s, Od, „ 

Gunner l^. „ 


In an old and rather curious volume of travels in India, 
entitled Account of the trade in India, by Charles Lockyer,'^ 
published in 1711, and relating to a period a little antecedent 


• There were probably some perquisites or other sources of emolument. 
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to this date, we find a notice of the “ gun-room crew ” at 
Madras, with the rates of pay received by the different grades. 
“ The garrison” he writes “ consists of about 250 European 
‘ soldiers, at ninety-one fanams (£1-2-9) per month, and 200 
‘ Topasscs, or Black Mongrel Portuguese, at fifty, or fifty- 

* two fanams a month. The gun-room crew is about twenty 
‘ experienced Europeans to manage the guns, at 100 fanams 
‘ per month. The Captains are paid fourteen pagodas, per 

* month. Ensigns ten pagodas, Sergeants five pagodas, and 

* Corporals the same pay as the gun-room crew. Chief 

* Gunner of the Inner fort, fourteen pagodas ; Gunner of the 

* outworks, twelve pagodas, and their mates in pi'oportion.” 
These rates of pay appear to be sufficiently liberal, seeing that, 
at that time, the Governor had only £200 per annum salary, 
and £100 gratuity; the couueillors had from £100 to £40 
per annum. Senior merchants drew£lO; junior merchants 
£30: factors £15, and writers £5. There were in those days 
at Madras, “ two IMinisters” at £100 per annum each; ono 
Surgeon at £36; two Assay Masters at£l20; one Judge at £100; 
an Attorney General at fifty pagodas (gratuity) per annum ; 
and a Scavenger at 100. The Scavenger, it would seem by this, 
ranked above the Attorney General ; and, as we arc told that 
“lawyers are plenty, and as knowing, as can be expected from 
“ broken linen drapers and other cracked tradesmen, who seek 
“ their fortune here by their wits,” we cannot be surprised that 
the legal dignitary was in no very high repute. 

“ This by way of digression,” as Mr. Lockyer says at the 
end of a passage, which is much more,, to our purpose in this 
article. He complains that the European soldiers were a 
shabby looking stunted set of men, because the Company 
would only enlist Protestants. “ I wish” he says “ for the honor 
‘ of the English nation, they would decline sending such 

* diminutive dwarfish crooked recruits, as of late have gone 
‘ to supply their settlements: to say no better could b^ad in 
‘ time’ of war is an evasion my own experience proves alto- 
‘ gether light : for since ’tis no matter what country in Europe 

* they are of, let but three captains be sent to Ireland, in 

* less than three months, they could raise a regiment of picked 

* fellows, who would be able to do them service : besides they 
‘ look like men, which is enough for them at Port St. George. 

* Objecting to their religion looks like partiality : for the Topass- 
‘ es in India are all of the same principles. The Queen’s 
‘ Officers list none but Protestants to serve in her troops, 

* wherefore the country is quite over-run with lusty men, 

‘ who are ready to starve for want of employ,” This exclu- 
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eivencss, as wo have shown in a former article, and as we 
shall presently further illustrate by a quotation from Capt. 
Buckle’s memoir, continued to a much later date. One more 
passage, however, must we give from the old volume before us, 
if only to show how little change the character of the Eu- 
fropean soldier in India h.as undergone in a period of nearly a 
century and a half. “ New House is the soldiers’ lodging, and 
‘ scene of many a drunken frolick. It fronts the main guard, 
‘ and has a strong battery on the other side against the liivcr ; 
‘ one company at a time sleeps in it, of whom a corporal and 
‘ two soldiers walk the streets every hour in the. night, to sup- 
‘ press disorders, and appreiiend any, who cannot give an 
‘ account of themselves. Pat/ day comes once a mouth, when 
‘ they'll be sure to have the enjoyment of. the fete fanams left 
‘ them by their creditors ; their debts, if within due bounds, are 
‘ all cleared at the pay table. Every one keeps his boy ; who 
* though not above ten years old, is procurer, and valet de 
‘ chambre, for 7 or 8 fanams a month,” — One need not look 
for a more accurate description than this of the European 
artillery-man of the present day. 

Fortunately our artillery officers of the present day are very 
different from the occasional pictures we find of them in the 
writings of the last century. Let us see what they were, 
when Colonel Pcarse took command of the corps. Captain 
Buckle says: — 

“ On tlio death of Major Kiiidersley, 28th Oetobci*, 1769, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pearso succeeded to the command of the rcfriment, and, as its 
organization is much indebted to that officer, it is fortunate tliat we are 
able to qtioto from letters to his early friends his record of the state in 
which ho found it : — 

‘ When 1 iirst came into command of the corps, I was astonished at the 
ignorance of all who com[>oscd it. It was a common practice to make any 
midshipman, who was discontonted with the India ships, an officer of 
artillery, from a strange idea that a knowledge of navigation would perfect 
an officer of that corps in the knowledge of artillery They were almost 
all of this class, and their ideas consonant to the elegant military education 
which they had received. Put, thank God ! I have got rid of them all 
but seven.’ 

The strange idea above referred to appeara to have aflocted the Homo 
Government at a still earlier period, as, on the first formation of artillery 
companies, “ such assistance as the Uect could sparo" was given. To this 
idea are we indebted for many terms, which have hung about the corps till 
the present day : our tindals, lascars, serangs, cossibs, all came from the 
naval nomenclature ; and their etymology would most probably bo found in 
the Portuguese dialect, which has retained its influence on shipboard. Prom 
tlie same fountain of “ English (not) undefiled” must have been drawn tho 
“ bankshall,” a name by wliich our gun-sheds are known throughout tho re* 
giment, but a term of considerable mystification to tho uninitiated.” 
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And again : — 

“ Of the officers of the corps a description was given in Colonel Pcarse’s 
letter, above quoted. It was written in 1775, and refers to the period now 
described. An extract from one, written in 177*2, contains a very graphic 
picture of a fast man of those days, specimens of whom long continued 

‘ To bo a gentleman you must lenrn to drink by all means; a man h 
honored in proportion ^to the number of bottles ho can drink : keep a dozen 
dogs, but in particular if you have not the least use for them, and hate 
hunting and shooting. Four horses may barely suffice ; but if you have 
eight, and seven of them are too vicious for the syce to feed, it will bo much 
better. 

‘ By no means let tlio horses be paid for ; and have a palanquin covered 
with silver trappings: get 10,000 rupees in debt, but 20,000 would make 
you an honestor man, especially if you are convinced that you will never 
have the power to pay. JOndoavor to forget whatever you have learnt — 
ridicule learning of all sorts— despise all military knowledge — call duty 
above — cnconrage your men to laugh at orders — obey such ns you like 
— make a joke of your commanding olllcer for giving those orders you do 
not like, and, if yon oln^y them, let it be seen that it is merely to serve your- 
self. 

‘ These few rules will make you an oRicer and a gentleman ; and they 
are the first lessons which young men take when they arrive in this country.’ 

With officers of this stamp, and the class of men from whom the Com- 
pany’s khirojieaii troops were then recniited, wo cannot snp[K)so that much 
disciidine e\isted. Driinkejinc&s — the bane of the Eiiropeau soldier in 
India — was rife, and its natural consequences, disease and deatli, followed, 
To this cause, too, must be added the watit of good barracks and internal 
economy, wliicli of late have gone far to remove the idea of tlio cli* 

mates of India being deadly to the European couslitution.” 

Tho various improvements eflPectcd by Colonel Pearse are 
detailed in a very interesting manner by the author of this 
memoir. After describing the wretched state of the materiel 
of the corps, when that excellent otHcer first took the com- 
mand, Captain Buckle says: — 

“It was under such circumstances that Colonel Pearse took command, 
and sot hipiself to work to improve the state of tlio regiment. To weed the 
inefficient from the ollicers ; to leach the ronuimdcr and tho new-comers their 
duty ; to introduce an efficient internal economy and discipline into tho 
ranks, and to obtain a imipercontroul over tin* mnlcrid of the regiment, were 
Jiis first duties 'That his endeavours u ere in some degree successful may 
he gathered from his correspoiidcnco ; for in 17 72 In* writi’s, — ‘ Now 1 liave 
got all tho laboratory implements with mo at pracqi(;o, and am going to 
teach my officers what they never saw.* Hteadily ho jinrsued his obji'ct 
Ibrough difficulties and disappointments, and was- rewarded, ere his death, 
by seeing tlio corps raised to a high state of discipline and cffiicency. 
At a review of it by General (’lavering in November, 1774, ho exprosocd 
himself as delighted with tho corps, and astonished at its performanco, 
being superior to any thing he could havo exjiected in India, and so much 
to his satisfaction, that Colonel Pearse, in a letter to an old friend, writes, 

‘ tho performances at tho rcvie\y would not have been a disgrace to dear 
old Woolwich.’ , 
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I In the following passage we have a pictuie of the artillery 
fficer in regimentals, and a glimpse at certain social usages 
uring the reign of Warren Hastings: — 

[ “ At this time the head-quarters of the regiment were quartered in Fort 
tFilliam, moving out during the cold months to a practice-ground at 
wlkeali, neai-ly opposite the western mouth of the Circular canal : the 
powder-works were between tho canal and Cossiporu. The dress of the 
vgiment consisted of a blue coat, faced with scarlet, and cut away in tho 
feshion of the time ; white cloth jvaistcoat and breeches, with buckles at 
he knees ; and gaiters, or half«spatterdashes, as they were called ; red 
eathorn belt, with swivels; black silk stock; bufif gloves, and regimentnl 
lat, supposed to be a plain cocked hat, in the fashion of George the Second's 
imo. 'The hair was worn greased, powdered, and tied in a queue ; false 
lair being substituted, when the natural was not long enough. 

The hours for parades, and, in fact, for every thing, were early ; parades 
rere before gunfire in tho cold season ; dinners were in the middle of the 
ay, not only in private houses, but on public occasions ; and invitations 
'cre given on a scale of hospitality only practicable in a small society. The 
rderly book was the common channel of invitation used' by the Governor- 
leneral and the ollicer commanding the garrison. Many such entries, 'as the 
following, will he found in it : — * The llonourahle the Governor-General 
request to bo favoured with the company of officers and gentlemen, bclon"- 
Ing to the army, now in the garrison of Fort William and tho Cliitpoor can- 
tonment and the presidency, on Monday next to dinner, at the Court House, 
and in tho evening to a ball and supper. The Governor-General requests 
that gentlemen will not bring any servants to dinner, nor their hookahs to 
the ball at night’ 

Or, ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Wilding presents bis compliments to all the 
[ officers in Fort William, staff of the garrison, and surgeons, and requests 
1 their company to breakfast, and dinner at halLpast two o’clock.' ” 

The great makUn at Dum-Dum was first used as a practice- 
ground in 1775. Captain Buckle gives us the following 
interesting details relative to the growth of that importarit 
station : — 

“ Tho artillery, in 1775, appear first to have used Dum-Dum as a practice- 
ground, ajid to have been encamped there, when, their tents being wanted 
for tlio use of a brigade marching to Patna, they were ordered into Fort 
William, and their practice cut short, with one fortnight instead of two 
months. In the following year, however, in December, they marched out 
with their tents and stores, and began the practice (as tho orders record) by 
firing ‘ a royal salute, and after that one of 10 guns, for the Company.’ ^ 

It is not easy to ascertain what Dum-Dum was previous to its occupation 
by the artillery. Tho limt mention made of it is by Orrae, in tho account of 
the action, near Omichund's garden, in 1707. Ho speaks of Clive crossing 
I tho Dum-Dum road this road, however, was only a cutcha bund,* lead- 
ing to Dum-Dum,tbo name of the place now occupied by Dum-Dum* House, 
the origin of which building is enveloped in mystery. 1 1 is said to have been 
built by a Mr. (or Colonel) Home but who he was, or the date, cannot be 

•The kacha road was formed of its present breadth in 178a .7.— Colonel Green’s 
Letter, 2l6t October, 1801. 

+ Was there not a member of council of that name ? 


U U 
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ascertained, Supernatural aid has been called into play ; the mound, on 
which it stands, is reported to have been raised by some spirit of the ring, or 
Iam|>, in the course of a single night; and, to this day, visions of ghosts haunt 
the grounds. 

At tlie practice season, the officers inhabited the house ; the men’s 
tents were pitched in the compound, and the natives’ in the ‘ Montague 
lines,’ the ground now occupied by the Nya Bazaar, called after lieutenant 
Montague, the adjutant, who marked them out. The name is known to the 
present day. 

Ft W'as not until 1783 that the cantonment was marked out by Colonel 
Duff, who is said to have made, or rather widened, the road from Samhazar 
to Baraset,’!' and to have planted the avenue of miilseery trees now 
running along the southern end of the small exercising-ground. 

Many villages were scattered over the ground occupied by the canton* 
ment ; their sites were purchased up, from time to time, by Govern- 
ment ; tlje last, that of Deiglah, in 18x>0/’ 

The reduction of the Golundaz battalions in 1779, owing to 
an absurd apprehension of the danger of teaching natives of 
India the use of artillery, has been noticed by us in a 
former article at some Icnoth. Captain Buckle’s remarks on 
the subject are worth quoting : — 


“ Those who feared the native powers training up good artillerymen by 
rneans of deserters from the British service, do not appear to have con- 
sidered that, Avithout the material, wliicli is provided and kept up at a heavy 
expenco, the best artillerymen would be useless; and that, although artil- 
ler}mieu are taught the preparation of stores, still very few Jiave that 
intimate knowledge, which only results from constantly handling and mak- 
ing them up, and which U, in reality, found in a much greater degree in 
the magazine workmen—a class, who come and go at their j)leasure, and 
appear to ho Httlo thought of, although the practical information, they could 
carry to an enemy, would be worth more than hundreds of mere well-drilled 
artillerymen. 

The Court of Directors, however, must bo excepted ; for, in their warrant 
(I7th June, 1748), they direct tlmt ‘ no Indian, black, or person of a 
mixed breed, nor any Homan Catliolic, of what nation soever, shall, on 
any prctouco, be lulniittcd to set foot in the laboratory, or any of the mili- 
tary magazines, either out of curiosity, or to be employed in tliem, or to 
come near them, so as to see what is doing, or contained, therein.’ And to 
such an extent did this fear then carry them, that another iiaragraph runs : 
And if any person belonging to the company of artillery marry a lioman 
Catholic, or his wife become a Homan Catholic after marriage, such 
person shall immediately bo dismissed from the company of artillery and 
bo obliged to serve the remainder of his time in one of the other 
companies, or be removed to anotber of the Company’s settlements, 
to servo It out there, if the Council think fit.’ And attain in their 
military letter to Bombay (0th April, 1770), they say : ‘ As it is very 
essential that the natives should he kept as ignorant ns possible, both of 
the theory and practice of tlio artillery branch of the art of war, we esteem 
. penueioiis practice to employ the people pf the country in work- 

ing the guns , mid, if such practice is in use with you, wo direct that in 
Jture you attach European artillerymen to the service of the guns, which 


* In all probability, this formed the regular road to Berhampore. 
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' may belong to sipalii corps, and that no native be trusted with any part 
' of this important service, unless absolute necessity should require it.' 

With these views, it is not to be wondered at that the Home Government 
should have directed tliQ Gohmdaz to be reduced; but Indian experience 
might even then have taiiglit, that no more dangerous ally can bo found for 
a native army than a largo and imperfectly-equipped arlillerv. A native 
power will hardly bear the heavy continued expence required to keep it 
efTicicnt; or, if the state should supply the means, tlie want of integrity 
in its agents will divert them from their proper course ; and consequently, 
ill the hour of emergency, the army is forced to fight a pitched battle to 
protect the unwieldy train of cannon, which becomes an encumbrance, instead 
of a support ; so it had been at Plassey and Buxar, and so it has been in 
every general action since, Assaye, Argaurn, Laswari, Mahidphr, would 
have been avoided, had there been no artillery in the native armies : 
unencumbered, they could have evaded the British ; but the necessity of 
protecting their trains, and, perhaps, the confidence whicii their presence 
inspired, induced thorn to try the result of a battle. 

Instead of discouraging native powers from organizing large parks of 
artillery, our policy slionld have been the reverse, resting confident that 
native parsimony and dishonesty would insure inefficiency in that branch.” 

Captain Buckle also attributes to a personal feeling against 
Colonel Pearse, inherited by Sir Eyre Coote from General 
(havering, some shave in the paternity of this obnoxious mea- 
sure. Colonel Pearse was an intimate friend and partisan — 
for in those days of party-strife, tiicre was little neutrality 
anywhere — of Warren Hastings. When the Governor Gene- 
ral fought the celebrated duel with Mr. Francis, Colonel Pearse 
was Hastings’ second ; whilst Colonel Watson, a vehement 
partisan on the other side and a personal enemy of Pearse, 
officiated for Francis. As to the alleged reasons for the 
reiluction of the Golundaz, it is impossible, in these day^s, 
not to recognise the absurdity of the plea. But we are not 
altogether satisfied with the reasoning of our author. The 
war in the Punjab has taught ua, that an extensive ordnance 
corps is not always an encumbrance and a disadvantage to a 
native army. But that, without the material of artillery, “the 
best artillerymen would be useless” is a truth beyond the 
reach of contradiction, Sound policy, it appears to us, dictated 
that we should keep the native powers of India, as much as 
possible, in ignorance of the means of manufiicturing ordnance 
for themselves, and render such of them, as were our own allies, 
entirely dependant upon us for the material of their artillery. 
They were well content to purchase our old guns; and so 
convinced was Lord Cornwallis of the wisdom of supplying 
them from our own stores, that, after the siege of Seringapatam, 
he presented half-a-dozen pieces of ordnance both to the Nizam 
and the Peislnyah. They were not the most serviceable gids 
in his park; but .the gift was appreciated, and Lord Corn- 
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walHs judged rightly, that it would have the effect, for some 
time to come, of diverting them from the thought of making 
guns for themselves, or going to other European craftsmen to 
make them for their use. 

The exertions of Colonel Pearse to improve both the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the men under his charge are 
narrated and eulogised by Captain Buckle. The following 
admirable order, or rider to an order, issued by that excellent 
officer, would do honour to tlie most illustrious commander in the 
most civilized times : — 

“As another instance of the interest which Colonel Pearse took in the wel- 
fare of liis corps, may be quoted the following order; it shews, too, how just 
were his views on questions of duty and discipline : ‘ The rules of duty, as 
laid down, may soein extremely rigorous to thoso who do not properly con- 
sider the consequence ; Colonel Pearse hopes that there are not any ; but 
lest there should be, he desires that they will carefully remember that 
military discipline can only be really made easy, by being enforced with pre- 
cision in every pint, however minute it may appear ; that strictness with 
mildness will make tlie soldiers love their officers as their parents, and create 
in their minds a desire to be highest in esteem, and an emulation to deserve 
the preference, and the foar of losing it ; that it will habituate the officers 
to regard the soldiers as the object of their attention, and lead them to watch 
over their morals witli that pleasing anxiety, which naturally arises from the 
desire to produce superior excellence in those who are immediately under 
them ; and lastly, that, in the coiq^s, in which those principles are most con- 
s])icuous, courts-martial and punishments are very rare ; the lash is only 
heard, when it falls on the really w'orthless and abandoned, whom the rest 
shim and detest for having brought disgrace upon them, and wlio are, of 
course, discharged soon after.’ ” 

• The following summary of the character and conduct of 
Colonel Pearse is just and appropriate : — 

“ In Colonel Pearse the regiment lost a commandant devoted to its wel- 
fare; of a high prder of talent; fitted, in no common degree, for command. 
Fond of his profession, and anxious for distinction in it, his whole energies 
were directeu to the performance of liis duties ; his intercourse with his 
officers and men was marked by an earnest desire for their happiness and 
comfort, and endeavor to raise tlio tone of manners and habits to be found 
existing in botli ranks. Although a personal friend of Warren Hastings, 
his influence never seems to have* been used for any private end; the good 
of the service was emphatically his guide ; from his duty he never 
swerved, and in it he was influenced always by bigh-souled and chivalrous 
feelings. That ho would have won for himself high honours, had an op- 
portunity been afforded, who can doubt who has carefully considered his 
conduct when in comfliand of the detachment to the coast ? and that ho 
had not opportunity must be in part attributed to the prejudice or jealousy 
of Coote. 

For twenty yeai’s ho commanded the regiment, and under his eye it 
grew from infancy to maturity, and passed through many trials, yet always 
vj^ning for itself thanks and praises; to his exertions, in instnicting all 
pmies in the details of their duties, it owed its excellence ; and, long as 
the regiment may last, and high as its fame may rise, the name of Pearse 
ought always to be gratefully associated with it.” 
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Colonel Deare succeeded Colonel Pearse in the command of 
the regiment ; but was killed, not very long afterwards, by a 
cannon-shot at Sattimungalum. He was succeeded, by his 
brother. Colonel George Deare, who was superseded by Major- 
General Duff. There is an anecdote pf this man in Captain 
Buckles Memoir, which will amuse our readers: — 

** Miijor-General Duff was a man of powerful frame of body. Anecdotes 
of bis strength are told to the present day ; on one occasion, a leopard sprung 
suddenly upon him ; but, sei^sing the animal by ^he throat, they rolled over 
and over, the general never relinquisliing his grasp, until the animal was 
fairly powerless, when it was easily put an end to. On another occasion, 
finding a sentry asleep over the park, he took a fi-pounder* off its carriage, 
and carried it under his arm dtirhin ha mqfihy (as an old native officer, 
at that time his orderly, described it) “ like a telescope."' 

Taking a retrospective glance at the ‘‘old hands” of tho 
regiment, Captain Buckle, before passing on to what may bo 
called a cotemporary period, speaks of -them with kindliness 
and with justice, judging them according to the times in which 
they lived : — 

** Hut while wo must consider many of tho old liands deficient in some 
qualities requisite to the formation of good officers, let us not forget tho 
habits of tho times in which they lived, nor that theso mon proved tliem- 
selves good and bravo soldiers in tho many hard services, in which they 
were employed. ** Per mare, per terras ’'might have been their motto. In 
the wars of Bengal and tho Carnatic they filled their part with credit ; and 
many are the names from among them, which liavo been handed down to 
our respect and esteem, both as good soldiers, and men of liigh talent and 
conduct. Pearse, Montague, llutchinson, Duff, of the old hands, and 
others, such as Horsford, Clement Brown, Pennington, who, living long 
into this century, may fairly claim no small share in giving a totie to tlio 
present corps, are all names, which we should not willingly allow to 
bo forgotten ; and, although wo may laugh at the anecdotes of the Hindes, 
Paschauds, and Greenes, and be tempted to rate the modems highly, when 
we look to the bright balo, with which the Mahratta, Nepal, Ava, and 
Afghanistan campaigns have encircled tho heads of those whom we delight 
to honour, let us not forget those, who shared in tho wars with Flyder and 
Tippoo, and in tho earlier campaigns, in which the foundation of our 
Indian empire was laid. “ Vixorunt foites ante Agememnona multi." 

In 1813, the head-quarters of the regiment were perma- 
nently removed to Dum-Dum. Captain Buckle notices the 
subject in a passage which is worth quoting : — 

“ An important change in the location of the regiment took place in 1313, 
The head quarters had hitherto been in Fort William, and moved out to 
Dum-Dum during tho cold months for practice and exercise ; this year, 
barracks having been completed, Dum-Dum was permanently occupied as 
the bead-quarters of the artillery,— a change, no doubt, adding much to the 
comfort of all ranks : for there can bo no comparison, as to tho comfort and 
health of men cooped up within tho narrow limits of a fortress, and of those 


• The 0-pounder of ihnt dey was probably four hundred weights aud a half, or 504 lbs. 
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occupying an airy, roomy cantonment — oven if a cantonment surrounded 
with swamps, as Dum-Dum is; and, in spite of which, it is now one of the 
most salubrious of stations for European troops. As it had been used as a 
practice-ground for upwards of thirty years, many bungalows of different 
aegrees of stability had sprung up, chielly, we believe, of mat and thatch; 
and, as the olficers doubtless were not idle, while the barracks were building, 
we may believe tliat they found plenty of accommodation ready for them : 
and houses, of a more durable nature, soon began to spring up, some on 
new sites, others, replacing the temporary habitations. A mess-house, we 
believe, had been previously built by Government, occupying the site of 
the centre room of the preSont building, which, by gradual additions and 
alterations, has reached its present handsome proportions. These were 
chiefly made in 1824-5, in IBdfl, and in 1841-2, when the verandah was 
raised, and the portico added. The last improvement was made in 1845, 
when the roof, put on twenty years before, requiring to be renewed, the 
centre rooms were raised sevei*al feet. 'Fhe other bor.scs in the canton- 
ment have hardly undergone less change: brick walls first replaced the 
mats, and then puckah roofs superseded the thatch ; the usual additions of 
rooms and verandahs taking place. The very last of the old bungalows 
was recently transformed into a puckah house, and, save the old avenue, 
which all declare to have been exactly in its present state, when they landed 
half a century ago, there is little in the present cantonment which can be re- 
cognized by those who first occupied it permanently. The barracks bad an 
upper story placed on them about 1830; the church was built in 1810 ; and, a 
year or two ago, a racket-court, for tbo men of tho regiment, was built ; 
the officers erected one for themselves in 1834, 

Formally years Dum-Dum was a very favourite station; its mess, its ama- 
teur theatre, its band, and, at one time, its pack of fox-bounds, rendered it 
a place of resort to many from Calcutta, and the neighbouring stations ; 
but the gradual cliango in the location of tho artillery has necessarily re- 
duced the numbers there ; and tho heavy ta.x upon the means of living, 
caused by tlie station being placed on half-batta in 1820, causes all who 
can to avoid it; and, consequently, hardly any are to be found there, save 
the stuff of the regiment of tho station, and tho battalions qnarteicd there, 
with tho young men just arrived from England, and awaiting their dispatch 
to the provinces,” 

A due proportion of the volume is devoted to the several 
changes in the material and organisation of the corps, which 
are traced with great minuteness, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings and tabular statements. Accompanying these, are prac- 
tical remarks often of much value. The professional reader 
will peruse with interest the following observations on the 
relative value of light and heavy, as also of long and short 
guns: — 

“ The relative merits of light and heavy guns has been a vemta qumtio 
from the earliest date, nor is it entirely set at rest up to the })rcsent day ; 
though general opinion has decided in favour of a ma media, rejecting 
both extremes. Still some members of the profession maintain that, by a 
judicious disposition of metal, a light gun may be made as effective as a 
heavy ; while others, on the contrary, run into the other extreme, and would 
introduce guns heavier even than those at present in use. Late experi- 
mentsat Woolwich on a 0-pounder of 10 ewt, nearly similar to the Bengal 
pattern, strengthen the opinion that the two extremes should be avoided. 

A curious experiment was tried at Dum-Dum in 1787, with a view to 
deciding the point at issue ; and it furnishes some data, which, combined 
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with practical experience, would tend to prove that a medium gun will give 
a range bo slightly below that of a heavier one, that the increase would be 
dearly purchased by i\^ increased difficulty of draught. A 6-pounder was 
cast, weighing 10 cwt. and 24 lbs., and fiml a certain number of rounds; 
after which a portion, equal to a calibre in length, was cut off, and the 
firing continued ; this process was carried on, diminishing the gun, calibre 
by calibre, until it weighed only l) cwt. 3 qrs. and 2 lbs., the elevation and 
charge of powder being in all cases the same. The result was, that of the 
first sixteen lengths, the seventh eftried the furthest,— 2,305 yards, the 
gun weigliing H cwt 2 qrs. 20 lbs. ; at the fourteenth lengih, the gun threw 
2,098 yards, the gun weighing 6 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lbs,; and at the seventeenth 
Icngtli, 2,106 yards, the gun weighing 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 23 llis. 

it would have been more satisfactory had the first graze, as well as the 
extreme range, as has been the case, been given ; however, it appears that 
200 yards arc gained by nearly doubling the weiglit of the gun ; and the 
conclusion would bo in favour of the very light gun, were it not tlint ex- 
perience shews, tliata light gun shakes its carriage very much, and therefore 
that, what is gained in metal, is lost in strengthening* the carriage to hear 
the shook ; it is also found, that a gun giving a long point-blank range does 
not give a proportional extreme range; and ibo result baa been to make 
6-pounders of the present day, 0 cwt. in weight. The best test perliaps is a 
range of 800 yards, witli the least elevation for a field-gun. 

In the following passage, a point of the highest importance 
is touched upon. The strictures it contains are, unRnppily, as 
applicable to the present times, as to the military history of 
the early part of the present century 

** The insufficient provision of ordnance and stores^ for siege purposes will 
henceforth often strike the reader ; and the question why (possessed, as 
Bengal is, of on inland navigation from one extremity of the presidency 
to tlie other, offering every facility for a speedy and cheap conveyance of 
stores) ample materials had not neon pushed forward to meet our w^auts, 
must continually recur. 'Hie suddenness of the campaign cannot be admit- 
ted as a valid reason ; the war liad been deliberately entered on eigliteen 
montlis before, and it was known tliat the enemy possessed many strong-holds, 
which required battering trains for 'their reduction. The first campaign 
had given us Agra, a place admirably situated for a depot, with reference 
to the scene of war, to which an adequate equipment should have been 
forwarded ; but it was not done, and the want was severely felt in the 
course of Ibis campaign. If ample supplies are not available against a 
fortified place, and it is absolutely necessary to reduce it, men^s lives must 
be substituted for shot and shells; in some cases, no doubt, time is mo.st 
mecious; audit may be a matter of calculation whether time or men can 
nest be spared; hut when near our own frontier, there can bo no excuse 
for the improvidence, which lias failed to proviile the requisite stores, and 
by that means to take from the commander llie choice between expenditure 
of llis troops, or of tlio munitions of war. 

In most we must attribute tlie blame to the cumbrous and inefficient 
machinery of tlie Military Board, in whose province lies the supervision 
of the magea/ines; but the Board, composed of many members, becomes 
a screen for individual responsibility; and this must always be the case, 
until each member is vested with the sole coutroul of the details of his own 
department, subject only to a discussion in the Board of the general ques- 
tion, that each may have the benefit of his colleagues' opinions, and bo 
made aware of what is going on in other departments, that all may work 
in concert. 
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Tlie opinion above given of the inefficient state of our siege-trains is 
fully borne out by that recorded by the Marquis of Hastings, in his ‘ Sum- 
mary.’ When speaking of Hattrass, he says, * One^f my earliest military 
cares on arriving in India had been to satisfy myself, why we bad made so 
comparatively unfavourable a display in sie'ges.^ The details at once un- 
folded the cause : it is well known that nothing can be more insignificant 
than shells thrown with long intervals ; and we never brought forward 
more than four or five mortars, where^e undertook the capture of a fortified 

C lace. Hence the bombardment wasmtile ; so that at last the issue was to 
0 staked on mounting a breach, and fighting hand to hand with a soldiery 
skilful, as well as gallant, in defending the prepared intrenchments. This 
was not the oversight of the Bengal Artillery officers, for no men can be 
better instructed in the theory, or more careful in the practice of their 
profession than they are; it was imputable to a false economy on the part 
of government. The outlay for providing for the transport of mortars, 
shells, and platforms, in due quantity, would certainly have been consider- 
able ; and it was on that account forborne ; the miserable carriages of the 
country, hired for the purpose, where a military exertion was contemplated, 
were utterly unequal to the service, and constantly failed under the unusual 
weight, in the deep roads through which they had to pass. Therefore we 
never sat down before a place of real strength, furnished with the means, 
which a proper calculation would have allotted for its reduction.*’ 

Captain Buckle has investigated the long rolls of the regi- 
ments, winch, he says, are tolerably perfect, with a view to 
ascertain the mortality in the artillery, fifty or sixty years ago ; 
and the result, as compared with the present times, is not so 
unfavourable to the earlier period as might be expected : — 

** It will not he uninteresting at this period to examine the casualties of 
the regiment, with a view to ascertaining the relative health enjoyed in 
those days, and at present : fortunately, the long rolls of the regiment 
are tolerably perfect at this period, and the following is an abstract; — 
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15 
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Total 

105 

131 
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189 

161 

135 

95 

117 


This gives an average of 138 casualties per annum to a strength of 1,016, or 
about 13 per cent, per annum, — almost the same proportion of casualties, as 
has taken place from the same causes during the last three years : their 
amount is 368, and the strength of the regiment in Europeans may bo taken 
ns 3,000. The average, however, of a longer period will bo more favourable 
to modern times, as the losses during the Afghanistan war, the destructions 
of the 1st troop, and mortality from disease at Sukkur, all tend to swell 
these years beyond their predecessors; but this subject will be adverted to 
liereaftor, wlien abstracts of longer periods have been made.” 

The fluctuations in the above tabic are very great. It will 
be seen that in 1788, the mortality was not much above five 
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per cent., whilst in 1791 it was twelve per cent. This, we 
presume, is to be accounted for by a reference to the operations 
during the latter year, in the Mysore country. The average 
mortality in the regiu)ent,-we believe, exclusive of war casual- 
ties, is now about four per cent. 

With an anecdote or two taken at random, and a passage 
descriptive of the extraordinary inarch to Bamian, we may 
conclude our notice of this interesting Memoir. From a 
narrative of the services of Lieut. Col. Montague, who was 
killed at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, we take the 
f(»Ilowing illustration of the opinion which was entertained of 
him by Lord Cornwallis: — 

“ The following conversation took place between the deputy adjutant- 
general and Major Montague, as the latter passed head quarters on his march ; 

Jiord C. has it in contemplation to give Colonel Smith the command of the’ 
artillery to be employed against Severn-drug, and he wishes to know if that 
circumstimco will bo any impediment to your exertions.” The major replied, 
“ that he did not expect to take the command ; that his only wish was to be 
employed, and that his lordship might rely on his utmost exertions for the 
public service under Smith." The deputy adjutant-general did notthiiik that 
answer sufRoiently explicit; and said, “ Lord C. wished to .know whether 
Major M. could act with more elfect, when independent of Colonel Smith, 
than when under his command ?” . The major answered, “ that he could 
certainly carry a plan of his own into execution, in the same time that it 
would require to suggest and explain it to another.” Tho deputy adjutant- 
general therefore conciudod that Major M.’s real opinion was, that ho should 
prefer to conduct the business by himself, and informed him that his Lord- 
ship was disposed to give Colonel Smith an opportunity of knocking down 
the walls of the place, whore ho had been so long confined in a former war; 
but, as it might be attended with some risk to the service, ho was at length 
determined to appoint Major M. to command and conduct tho artillciy 
against that imiiortaut i)lace, as the capture of it was absolutely necessary 
to the further progress of the campaign,” 

There is an anecdote, most creditalde to the cliaracter of 
Lieutenant Mathison, a very gallant officer, who distinguished 
himself greatly both in the JiTepdl and the Pindarri cam- 
paigns. In the former, on one occasion, when all his men were 
killed or wounded, ho did good service' by working a gun with 
his own hands. The following relates to the affair of Jawud 
in January, 1818: — 

“ During tho most severe part of this alFair, a circumstanco occurred truly 
creditable to the character of this officer, and fully substantiated by tha 
testimony of an eye-wituess. An Kuropean horse artilleryman fell deadly 
wounded, and, on his comrades attempting to carry him to the rear, he en- 
treated them to desist, adding, “ I know I must die, and I only wish to 
shake Lieutenant Mathison by the hand before I die.” His wish was im- 
mediately gratified ; and he expired uttering “ God bless you.’' 

Captain Buckle speaks of tho march of the 4th troop, 3d 
Brigade, across the Hindu-kush as the most extraordinary 
ever performed by horse .artillery.” He had left a blank space 

w w 
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in his manuscript for the insertion of the details of this inter- 
esting movement ; and the narrative has been supplied very 
effectively by another writer: — 

“ We have now to notice perhaps the most extraonlinary march ever per- 
formed by artillery, — ^that of a native troop of horse artillery across the 
Hindu Kush to Bamian ; extraordinary both from the obstacles overcome, 
and the circumstance of the men of this troop beiu^ natives of Hindostan. 
The 4th troop, 3rd brigade, was ordered for this trip in September, 1839, 
and, Captain Timmings having just died, it was under the command of a 
subaltern. Lieutenant M. Mackenzie, with whom was Lieutenant E. Kaye. 

The valley of Bamian lies about N, W. from Cabul, distant only 11:1 
miles ; but it is separated from the valley, in which tlie capital is situated by 
a broad belt of stupendous mountains, the highest range of which exceeds 
in altitude 12,000 feet. The troop entered upon its mountain road, near the 
village of Urghundi, and, while toiling up the first laborious ascent, (steep 
in itself, but rendered still more difficult by huge stones and fragments of 
rock), it was met by Major Thomson, of tbo engineers, and some other 
officera,* who were just returning from an excursion to Baniian. Major 
Thomson immediately declared the road to Bamian to bo impracticable for 
guns, and that the passes in advance were still more difficult in their nature 
than that of Urghundi ; and lie said that he would, immediately on arrival 
at Ca.bul, report to the envoy that it would be useless to attempt to reach 
Bamian. The troop however continued its march, and, the passage of tho 
Urghundi ghat accomplished, descended into the beautiful valley of the 
Cabul river, along the banks of which the route continued for three 
marches, passsing Julraiz and Sir-i-Chushmeh. The road was at times 
difficult, being frequently in tho rocky bed of the stream, and always as- 
cending, gradually becoming steeper and more toilsome. 

The summit of the Unai pass is said to be 11,400 feet in elevation; at 
this great elevation, even in September, tho cold was intense. The passage 
of tho range was a work of great toil, as the ascents and descents were 
nuinerous. The summit of the range is in general a table land, gradually 
sloping towards the north-west ; not one continuous table-land, but inter- 
sected by numerous deep glens, running parallel to each other, with steep 
precipitous sides, difficult to ascend or descend. On the 2 let, a small mud 
fort, named YouattiWas reached; and, on tho 23rd, the troop, after crossing 
several spurs from tho range just surmounted, descended to tho banks of 
the Helmund, beyond which towered the snow-capped peaks of Koh-i-Baba. 
In consequence of the report, received from Major Thomson, of the im- 

J rracticable nature of the road to Bamian, the envoy had sent instructions 
or three guns and all the ammunition waggons to return to Cabul— the 
other three guns to halt until elephants, sent from Cabul, should arrive ; it 
was then intended that the three guns should be dismounted, and cairied 
over the remaining passes on elephants. These instructions wore received 
at Youatf; but, the neighbourhood being entirely destitute of forago,-it was 
considered advisable to move the troop on to Gurden Dewal, on the river 
Helmund. Having -arrived there, the troop baited, and Lieutenant 
Mackenzie went forward, and examined the pass over tlie Hindu Kush 
range. This officer, having considered the passage practicable, forwarded a 
report to that effect to head-quarters, and requested permission to proceed 
with the whole of the troop. Permission was at length received, and, on 
the 30th, the march was resumed. The foot of the Irak pass was attained 
in three difficult marches, the ascent being constant and fatiguing. The 
passage was commenced immediately, nearly all the guns and carriages be 

• Major (now Lieutenant Colonel) Salter of the cavalry, and Lieutenant Sturt of 
the engineers (since lulled in action ), 
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ing pulled up by hand (the horses being taken out). At this work, the 
artillery and infantry soldiers, and some 200 Hazarehs, were employed 
during the whole day, and it was not until dark that the entire battery had 
reached tlio foot of the western face of the mountain, which was found to 
be considerably steeper than that up which the ascent led. On tlie follow- 
ing day, the march was resumed through a deep and dreary defile, abound- 
ing in rocks, and the precipices enclosing it so steep and lofty, that the 
sun’s rays scarcely ever penetrated to its lowest depths. Through this 
tortuous glen tlie troop wound its way, until, after many an interruption 
from rocky ledges of dangerous descent, the small valley of Miani Irak 
was reached on the 4th of October, and vegetation and human habitations 
were once more see n. 

The whole of the 5th was occupied in passing the Kuski ghat, over a 
range of no great elevation (a spur only of the Hindu Kfish), but of 
great dilBculty. The ascent was occasionally so steep (at an angle of 45*^ — ) 
that the men working at the drag-ropes could not keep their footing : 
horses, of course, were out of the question. The ascent was, however, 
accomplished in the afternoon; and the descent, by the edge of a precipice, 
where a false step would have ensured instant destruction, commenced. 
This too was effected ; but night found the troop in a defile so narrow, and 
enclosed by such steep walls, that it seemed to be but a fissure in the 
mountain, caused by some convulsion of nature. Nothing further could 
be done till daylight ; early on the morning of the 6th of October, the 
troop crossed the last intervening ridge, and entered the valley of Bamian 
at Zoliak. Next day the troop reached Bamian, and encamped close 
to some mud forts, whicli were destined now, for the first time, to become 
Ntho dwelling-places of British officers and soldiers. 

This march to Bamian has been dwelt upon somewhat longer than is 
altogether suitable to the pages of a work of this nature ; but, within a 
smaller space, it would have been scarcely practicable to give an idea of 
tlie service performed. It was certainly one of the most arduous under- 
takings ever accomplished by horse artillei-y.* 

With this passage, descriptive of a march, such as no troop 
of artillery had ever before accomplished, we bring our ex- 
tracts to a close. They will suffice to show the interesting 
and instructive contents of the forth-coming artillery memoir. 
We must not omit to state that the work is illustrated with 
engravings on wood, of all the medals issued to the artillery, 
and with designs of gun-carriages, ammunition, wagons, &c. &c. 
Captain Buckle had, we know, taken great pains to obtain 
correct copies of all these medals from time of Warren 
Hastings up to 1846. The first is one of which the reverse 
is illegible, and which, he conjectures, was issued to Colonel 
Goddart’s force. He had, besides, drawn up a detached paper 
on the subject of these medals (not improbably intended to 
be corrected and expanded into an article for this jourpal), 
the materials contained in which, we may perhaps make use 
of on a future occasion. The book is dedicated by the Editor 
to Sir George Pollock ; and we are sure that there are few 
officers in the regiment, who will not approve of the choice. 


* The highest point surmounted, the Irak pass, was 12,i00 feet above the sea. 
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Art TII . — Bibliographical Index to the Historians oj Mu- 

hammedan India. By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Foreiyn Secretary 

to the Government of India. In four volumes, i ol. 1. 

General Histories. Baptist Mission Ptess. 184J. 

The ‘Mines of the East,’ though vanity may have foimecl a 
elifferent conclusion, have liad as yet, comparatively^ speaking, 
hut few properly qualified hands to work them. The reason 
for this is sufficiently obvious : for, independent of the difficul* 
ties that beset the Orientalist, the attraction of physical science 
strongly draws away enquirers into tracts, where there are no 
philological obstacles in the way, where nnulysis is easier, and 
results more palpable. The investigation of the phenomena of 
physical science is the great hobby of the age. The demon- 
stration of what is sensibly perceptible and tangible has a 
popularity, which the study of mental and social progress can- 
not command. Though the labourers in Oriental mines have 
been few, they form, nevertheless, a glorious band, who, in the 
face of many disadvantages, have resolutely devoted themselves 
to the cause of intellectual research. Who, while adding to 
his stor cs of knowledge, through their generous efforts, will not 
gratefully respond to the great benefits conferred on the world, 
by such men as Jones, Colebrooke, Heoren, Lassen, Wilson, 
Eemusat, Prinsep, Von Hanraer and other distinguished Orien- 
talists ? Destined to be hailed as a worthy member of the 
illustrious band, is the writer, whose work, bearing a charac- 
teristically modest title, lieads these remarks. 

It may be as well to premise, that, by the term Orientalist, 
is not always understood a general scholar. Some are mar- 
shalled in the rank, who were mere linguists. Others have at- 
tained high proficiency in one or more Eastern tongues, who 
were deficient in powers of critical and philosophical generali- 
zation. Some might be named, who have made valuable addi- 
tions to the stock of oriental loro, who were almost wholly 
ignoranfof the languages of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
author of the work before us, on the contrary, is essentially 
a scholar. He is equally at home in the West, or in the East; 
and it is delightful to see how his right scholarly affluence 
is brought happily to bear on the subject in hand. One thus 
fortified by ancient learning, and enlightened by its facts and 
suggestions, is not likely to bo carried away by that unreason- 
ing passion for Orientalism, which some yield to. These are 
apt to bo lured into tracks of paradox and hypothesis (uncon- 
scious of the power of prejudice) in favour of any thing falling 
under the head of their favourite pursuit. Accordingly, they 
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contract habits of partisanship, and cannot bear to have their 
pet tlieories questioned, even when their foundations, to cooler 
enquirers, appear to rest palpably on fancy or assumption. 

The titles of books do not always convey an accurate notion 
of their contents. The work under review forms no exception 
to this remark. It requires to be bundled, read, and turned 
over and over, before one can form on adequate idea of the 
immense labour of collating from such copious, various, and 
often difficult, sources of information, as those referred to, and 
illustrated. Here we have an abstract of much miscellaneous, 
yet valuable, knowledge, and can well conceive the amount of 
rubbish, from which it has been so skilfully sifted. The reader, 
even at starting, should not lose .sight of the principle on which 
the work is founded, but bear the author’s caveat in constant 
recollection. ‘ It must be understood ,that this Index has not 
been constructed on account of any intrinsic value in the His- 
tories themselves. Indeed it is almost a misnomer to style 
them histories. They can scarcely claim to rank higher than 
Annals.’* 

Most Indian histories somewhat resemble, in plan and de- 
tail, that puerile exhibition called a Putli Nach. Certain so- 
called Rajahs, Nuwabs, soldiers, topee-wallahs, tigers, and so 
forth, are introduced with a flourish on the mimic stage. They , 
take their places with wooden solemnity. After sitting in si- 
lent state for some time, the action of the drama commences. 
There is some dancing, and thieving, and beheading, and drink- 
ing, among the rather dissipated manikins ; and, when the 
whole exhibition comes to a close, with the hissing and gam- 
bols of snakes, and the valedictory grin and wave of the in- 
effectual hand by the scaramouch figure nodding over the cur- 
tain, there is no distinct impression of casus fcpderis, scope 
of result, or harmony of motive and incident. In n word, 
the whole exhibition lacks logic. These Indian histories indeed, 
like the ghostly eyes that made the*Thane quail, have no spe- 
culation in them. 

It is a notable effect of despotism upon a people long sub- 
ject to it, that they become in a measure characterless. Society 
oflcrs no picturesque diversity to the contemplative observer. 

All is a Bengal-plain-like level, above which excellence cannot 
raise head. Action itself becomes slowly' monotonous, like the 
progress of a becalmed budgerow. VVhere energy makes a 
man marked, not ns meritorious, but suspicious ; and acquisition 
brands a man for the victim of eventual spoliation ; mediocrity 
and puerility become the panoply of safety. Triviality is the 


• Preface. 
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refuge of the mnuy in such circumstances. No wonder then, 
that triviality and puerility should beset the genius of such a 
people’s history. Even in the region of passion, there will be 
found a cloying sameness. Treachery so resembles treachery, 
outrage outrage, crimes of ambition look so like each other,' and 
even virtue itself, it may be said, is so little variegated or re- 
lieved, that the faculties are liable to slumber over the retro- 
spect. The moralist nods over his task, and the wearying uni- 
formity of villany becomes as offensive to his eye, as the formality 
of a Dutch landscape did to the poet’s. 

“ Grove nods at grove ; each alley has its brother ; 

And half the platfdrm just reflects the other.” 

Observes our author, 'if we arc somewhat relieved from the 
contemplation of such scenes, when we come to the accounts 
of the earlier Mogul Emperors, we have, what is little more 
inviting, in the records of the stately magnificence and cere- 
monious observances of the court, and the titles, jewels, swords, 
drums, standards, elephants, and honours, bestowed upon 
the dignitaries of the Empire.’* In studying Indian his- 
tory, and indeed all history, it is duo to a just view of the 
subject, that we carry in our minds some tolerably authentic 
recollection of the civilization of each epoch. No one, studying 
• the history of England, would look for the manners, learning, 
and science of the Elizabethan period in the troubled times of 
the Roses, no more than he would weigh the manners of the 
reign of Elizabeth by the standard of Queen Anne’s. Neither 
ought wo to look for Vedic ideas, or manners, in periods of 
Furanic influences nor expect the generous sympathies and 
courtly polish of Akbar’s day, in the rough time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. This indeed has been placed in so just a light 
by a high authority, that we feel toraptgd to cite the pas- 
sage : ‘ By the immutable principles of morality', and by 
them alone, must the histbrian try the conduct of all men, 
before he allows himself to consider all the circumstances of 
time, place, opinion, example, temptation, and obstaole, which, 
though they never authorise a removal of the everlasting land- 
marks of right and wrong, ought to be well weighed, in allotting 
a due degree of commendation or censure to human actions. ’t 
The significance of words becomes modified in the course 
of ages. The term barbarianj of old conveyed much the same 


• Preface. 

+ History of the Revolution of 1688, by Sir Jas. Macintosh. 

I When Cyrus the younger is said, by Xenophon, to have taken the field against 
Artaxerxes, with one hundred thousand ‘ barbarians,’ we at once recognise his meaning 
as a designation for foreigners. * 
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mcaniiig that aliea or foreigner does with us, or that gentile 
did to the Jews. Moderns use the term to express either defici- 
ent civilization, or a total absence of it. The word uncivilized 
is still current even in civilized countries, in the same sense as 
rustic (agrestis), clownish, or unpolished. Of late }’ears, it has 
appeared a good deal in discussion, as bearing on the social and 
moral state of a portion of the British population. According- 
ly the terms Celt and Saxon have been bandied in a less gener- 
ous than emphatic fashion. The free use of such party epi- 
thets has been in a great measure defensive ; since the great 
Irish agitator, and his pigmy imitators, used these class terms 
in an invidious sense. The atone of national reproach was cast 
with a malignant, if not strong, hand ; and the reiteration of 
that Irish Shibboleth, has been used as a spell of male- 
volence for rousing to frenzy masses of an ill-educated, ill-fed, 
and ill-governed people. Need we be surprised, if, in the re-ac- 
tion of feeling, the blunt Saxon should have been provoked to 
retort? He has not always done so justly ; but without doubt 
there have been times, when he has heartily wished that the 
connexion between the two races had never been formed. Na- 
tions are continually apt to forget, that national, like individual, 
injustice and oppression must sooner or later prove a ruinous 
policy. In the blindness of selfishness and passion, they lose 
sight of the awful truth, that the inexorable Nemesis keeps a 
strictly accurate account, and that a day will arrive when it 
must be settled. England has at length been summoned to 
reckon for the wrongs of Ireland ; and let us aspirate a tfish 
that she may not have to pay to the uttermost farthing. It 
required a long period of ill-considered sway, and harsh expe- 
dients, to bring the truth homo to the ruling power. It is too 
often the province of contemporary history to cast dust into the 
eyes of mankind. Time, however, brings the euphrasy ; and that, 
which once seemed dim and complicated, or cunningly hidden, 
becomes as palpable as household objects. 

It is often felt to be a difficult task, to trace accurately his- 
torical parallels. The reason is obvious : the enquirer scarcely 
knows where to look for a beginning. History, like Astronomy, 
has scarcely any definite commencement.* It becomes there- 
fore a relief to come back to the present. To us it furnishes 
a topic sufficiently momentous. The Alembic of events seems 

* * Probably because man is so deeply immersed in the stream of change, that the 
faculty would be practically useless. No power is ^iveu to him, by which he can cognise 
beginnings. Around him on every side, replete with germinating causes, lies the dark 
unfathomable.* 

Profemr Nicliol of Qlasgow, 
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full of lurid smoke. What the product may bo, who shall say ? 
The spirit of national retribution appears to have drawn the sword. 
Race looks menacingly at race. There is an array, ns if for the 
hostile collision of the olden time. Tenacious is alike the vita- 
lity of races, and of their hoarded wrongs. Has a struggle 
indeed commenced again of race with raee, or are we to consi- 
der it rather as the combat of principles, of order with disorder, 
of monarchy and democracy ? Statesmen have foreseen 
some such result. Mr. Canning foretold it. NapoUion had 
prescience of it. A man of genius, though of less pene- 
trating intellect than either, perceived the shadow of the 
coming event. There must come, as he deemed, a state 
of social decomposition. Many years ago he wrote, that society, 
as then ooiistituted, could not continue to exist. ‘As instruc- 
tion descends to the lower classes, they will discover the secret 
cancer, which has been corroding social order ever since the 
beginning of the world, a complaint which is the cause of all 
the popular discontents and commotions. The too great in- 
equality of conditions and fortunes has been able to uphold 
society itself, so long as it was tied down, on the one hand by 
ignorance, on the other, by the factitious organization of the 
city; but 110 sooner is the inequality generally perceived, than 
a mortal blow is given to it,’* 

If we ask wh.at the object of recent agitations and conflicts 
has been — we find it answered by a popular author, who, twenty 
years ago, wrote that — ‘ the deep strong cry of all civilized 
men — a cry, which, every one now sees, must and will be 
answered, is. Give us a reform of government ! A good struc- 
ture of legislation, a proper check upon the executive, a wise 
arraiigcmont of the judiciary, is all that is wanting for human 
happiness. 't Though there is a sting of application, in the 
remark of the writer bearing upon the cdl, as not comprehend- 
ing spiritual requisitions, yet these are obvious and reasonable 
liracticabilities, such as men will strive, and arm, in order to secure 
for themselves, when satisfied that they are sufficiently strong 
for the venture. Will the struggle be favourable to the interests 
of civilization ? Eventually, it is to be hoped, — but it will 
scarcely prove so in our day. When men take to the sword, it 
shows that every other kind of argument has failed. An appeal 
to force must ever be considered as a sign of a halting civiliza- 
tion. Were civilization all that it ought to be, the sword would 
bo the last and most reluctantly appealed to, of all arguments ; 


Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature, 
f IVfr. Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review. 
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instead of being, as is too often the case, the first and the most 
wantonly used. 

When we behold the rolled, round, and polished pebbles 
on the sea shore, we are apt to forget their original state, and 
the long continued process of attrition by the billows of the 
ocean, by which they have been so changed in form. We can 
scarcely realize to ourselves the fact, tliat these polished round 
stones were once rough, jagged, and angular, pieces of rock. 
In like manner, on viewing flowery meadows, and fields of 
corn, or tracts of country blooming with groves, gardens, and 
orchards, it requires some philosophical exertion of the facul- 
ties to trace the history of the landscape. Nevertheless, It is 
an instructive and pleasing task to do so, and, step by step, to 
revert to the time, when tradition testified to the meadow being 
a pestiferous marsh, the copse a barren hill, the gardens and 
orchards, dreary moors, or sterile wolds. A primeval forest, 
with its gigantic timber trees, screens of luxuriant creepers, 
and layers on layers of rotting foliage, the lair of reptiles, and 
the generator of malaria — and the same, cleared, and drained, 
and dressed, till it teems with village, vineyards, and all 
affluence of fruitful tillage — is an apt illustration of the pro- 
gress from barbarism to civilization. It was the work of time to 
produce the results. Posterity are apt to lose sight of the 
hardships, and the turmoil, that beset the efforts of their ances- 
tors. To fell the trees, to form the log hut, to dig up gnarled 
roots, to enclose the clearing, till it merges in a hamlet, and 
then to trace the populous village, till it assumes the con- 
dition of a prosperous town — form altogether an epitome of 
sturdy struggles aifd eventful changes, which few pause to 
consider. 

What hopes and fears, what sufferings and honest joy, may 
the history of such a landscape comprehend ! There we behold 
on a small scale, as it were, the history of civilization itself ; 
for what is civilization but culture? Culture has its stages 
and degrees; so has civilization ; which, conveniently as justly, 
may be classed under the heads of a simple or rude, a middle 
or competent, a high, and a corrupt or vicious civilization. The 
writers of all countries love to dwell on traditions represent- 
ing a time, when young agriculture was flourishing, and all 
around was peace and plenty. It is usually represented also 
as an age of peace, and simplicity of wants and manners. In 
the national heroic poem of the Persians, it is said of a great 
Prince, • 

— every art 'was known 
To Jamsliid, without equal in tlie world. 

\ X 
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We are further told regarding him, 

• Desert lamls 

Were cultivated ; and wherever stream 
Or rivulet wandered, and the soil was good, 
lie fixed the habitation of his people, 

And there they ploughed* and reaped ; for in that age 
All laboured ; none in sloth and idleness 
Were suffered to remain,’'" 

All pictures, and descriptions of ancient civilization, suppose 
not merely sufficiency, but plenty of food. That surely can 
scarcely be deemed a complete state of civilization, where many 
mouths are without food, or any certain expectation of a sub- 
sistence. Neither can that be admitted to be a competent 
civilization, where masses are in a state of barbarous ignorance, 
and on the verge of starvation. In what respect then are classes 
so situated in Great Britain, a jot move advanced in civiliza- 
tion, than thousands of the poor nati\T.s of India ? 

Imperfect soever us civilizati<in may be, it early becomes 
corrective of morals. When (Jecrops led an Egyptian colony 
to Athens, he found that no restraint existed upon the inter- 
course of the sexes. Every man and woman did wlmt was 
right or pleasing in his own, or her own mind. We have no 
reason to doubt the tradition, that he was the first to establish 
the law there, that each man should have his own wife. Ho also 
introduced the custom of burying the dead, which (had wc no 
other source of information, than Grecian tradition) would be 
sufficient to indicate the usages of Egypt in regard to those 
points. But when are we destined to behold the liarmony of 
civilization in all its completeness ? When^o have the privilege 
of witnessing that boasted perfectibility, of which some ardent 
minds deem our fallen race capable ? When are we to realize 
the often foretold optimism in all its happy fruition ? Wo 
apprehend the answer must be, not till Lapland shall bloom 
like Italy ; not till Sumatra shall boast the genial dime of 
Madeira ; not till the natives of Andaman shall prefer a kid 
curry and rice, to rations carved from some sacrificed human 
victim ; not till the lion shall lie down with the lamb, or till 
reason and moral suasion shall rule action every where. 

Where then are we to look for perfect civilization, or a beau- 
tiful approach to it ? Might we look for it in a country, 
where the supply of the means of subsistence, and of the decen- 
cies of life, amply meets the demand ? History informs us of 
no such condition in any country for permanence ; for it not 
more surely shews humanity— ‘in perpetual alternations of dcs- 

* Atkinson’ Shahs Natneh. 
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potism and anarchy, repose and convulsion — than of seasons 
of plenty and scarcity, of prosperity and adversity. The 
first care of man everywhere, and at all times, is, to make 
sure of the means of subsistence, if he can. For a country 
under a despotism, this of itself affords suflBcieut occupation. 
It is only after a competent, or abundant provision, for the 
necessities of their position, that men begin to look about 
them, and to speculate. Supposing these conditions duly 
fulfilled, where, in this hard age, are we to look for perfect 
civilisation ? Shall we turn to Paris, or Vienna, or Moscow, 
or Florence, or Loudon, or Ispahan, or Pekin, or New York, 
or Nangasaki — or where ? Every citizen of each capital will 
consider himself and his capital as representatives of true 
civilization. Are we to look to the ancients, or to the moderns, 
for a standard of civilization ? 

Learned Hindus claim for their country an extensive knowledge 
of arts and sciences, or, in short, a high civilization, anterior 
to every other country. In a periodical, ably conducted here, 
years ago, under native agency and dictation, t occurred the 
following passage ; — “ There is more of humiliation than pride 
in the reflection, that, when the whole of Europe was semi-bar- 
barons, where the most wealthy and powerful could neither 
read nor write, India, at a period so remote, that it is beyond the 
range of credible history, was the seat of knowledge, literature, 
and the cradle of the arts. It is from India that the knowledge 
of several manufactures was first attained. Indeed it is gene- 
rally supposed to have been first peopled and civilized; and that 
from India first came the rays of that knowledge, which has 
since shed its lustre 'through the Western world. J We cannot 

• History of Ten Years,— by Louis Blanc. 

+ * The Reformer.* 

t With reference to this assertion, let ns conshler, that the Jews have a history, 
which furnishes valuable landmarks for universal history. The Hindus have no 
history. At the time of the Pjxodus, the Jews had a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
of arts. In the Book of Numbers mention is made of gold, silver, brass (copper), tin, 
and lead. This of itself carries back the knowledge of sundry branches of art and 
handicraft three tliousand years. The construction of the Tabernacle and its furni- 
ture, under circumstances of diflBcnlty, suffieieully indicates the mastery of various crafts. 
On their entrance into Canaan, the Israelites found a people, whom no one will pretend to 
have had an Indian origin, a people in a state of advanced, but vicious, civilisation, 
with towns and cities * walled np to heaven,* To come further down, we find Umt, 
about a thousand years before our era, Solomon erected a temple, that may be called 
a Polytechnicon of arts, and the glory of Phenician urtistical skill. The Phenicians 
were a very energetic and adventurous maritime nation— which the Hindus never were ; 
and knowledge will always spring up in the track of commerce. We have seen how old 
an article of trade tin must have been. The ancient Tarshish, it is supposed, comprehend 
ed allthe countries beyond the pillars of Hercules— the British Isles included— between 
which and the Phenicians a commercial link existed, in regard to this very article of 
tm. It was through this Connection that the metals of Great Britain were first dis- 
tributed to more civilized parts of the world. Pliny and Arrian have recorded their 
export to India, where they were exchanged for precious stones and pearls. 
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but feel some degree of pride and gratification, when we reflect 
on this ; but how humiliating is the thought, that, while our 
pupils have attained the strength of lions, we alas ! have be- 
come feeble and impotent as children ; and are now glad to 
receive instruction from them, who were formerly taught by 
our fathers ; and, in order to attain that knowledge, are obliged 
to study a language enriched, and probably derived, from our own 
noble, though now almost obsolete, language.” National vanity 
is a very excusable foible; perhaps sometimes it may be a 
respectable quality. To constitute it so, however, it must rest 
on broad and strong grounds. The Native writer, in the passage 
cited, has assumed that when the whole of Europe (not even 
excepting Greece) was serai-barbarous, India, at a period so 
remote, that it is beyond the range of credible history, was 
the seat of knowledge, literature, and the arts. This may bo 
true~we do not stop to question it: but, since the writer has 
admitted the proof of his assertion to be beyond the range 
of credible history, he might perhaps have spared himself his 
feelings of humiliation. There are certainly to bo found in 
India traces of very old art and civilization ; but it remains to 
be yet demonstrated, that they are older than those of Phonician, 
Chaldean, and Egyptian remains. Of India, indeed, such 
partial writers, as the one quoted, are apt to speak, ns if it were 
all Asia. In regard to the Sanscrit again, it was always to the 
people an obsolete, or rather an unattainable, language. Since 
Europeans have been stated to derive their learning, science, 
and knowledge, from a language always sealed from the people, 
the only mode, in which the paradox can be explained, is a sup- 
position that a colony of Brahmins travelled westward.* As yet. 


• The auoient Britons weipc Osnls, of whom a portion were known as KtXni, 
or Celts. The name, by which tSe Homans distinguished tlie inhahitauts of Oaul 

n^.nntl y country, even as far as Macedonia and 

the Danube. The Galli were a people of Illyria, known in the time of Alexander 

it fon^try^-lYr/o, from an apprehension that he would invade 

With reference to the civilization of the wXro» and all their off-sets, their descent 

fro® the Pelasgi, a people of Phenician extraction. 
The Gauls thus trace their descent to a root different from the Hindu. The term braca 
their clotliiug ; so that those beyond the Alps were named 
them from the cisalpine Gauls, who, conforming to 
TT Ottilia Togata. The word braca is signi- 

1 tesselated or variegated plaid-like apparel. The description of Diodorus 
indicates a costume very diflorent from that of the Hindu. 

XiToxn fi(v PaTTTois, navroSawois Sirjv6i(r^€PoiSy Kai apaivoio-ip, ay 

€K(iPOi ppoKas 7rpo<Tayop€vov(rip, 

This description is more applicable to a Nepalese or Burmese costume, than to a 
Hindu. In regard to the Dmuls, who were the high priests of the Gallic religion 
let us not forget, that their office and dignity were elective, while, with tlie Brahmins,' 
these were and are hereditary. The Brahmins too were not priests, but theologians. 
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the Sanscrit has rather disappointed expectation, since it has not 
unlocked to the world those literary treasures, that enthusiasts 
had looked for. The arts that were known of old to the Hindus, 
seem rather to have been mechanical, than liberal. In archi- 
tecture they were inferior to the Egyptians and the Phenicians. 
Of painting they had but a very rude conception. Their 
sculpture was much better. Of the early history of India 
so little is known, that it is almost a blank. Of the Egyptians 
we know much more. At a period of most remote antiquity, 
they had magnificent cities and temples. The Hindus have 
nothing similar, with the exception of cave temples, which, 
there is good reason to infer, are posterior in date to 
the Christian era. There are several points of resemblance 
between the Egyptians and the Hindus : but their polity widely 
differed in many respects — and in nothing more -remarkably 
than in the disposal of the dead, whom the Egyptians, at great 
cost and trouble, scrupulously preserved, but whom the Hindus, 
in a very unscrupulous manner, destroy. Finally, if the 
Europeans were the pupils of the .Hindus, is it not remarkable 
that we should not find stronger traces of Hindu belief, mora- 
lity, law, and custom, in Europe ? 

The more modern ancients, as distinguished from the Phe- 
nicians, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, acknowledged the 
Greeks to be the most civilized people in the world. This claim 
has been generally allowed, as well grounded on their love of 
liberty, and their advancement in literature, science, and the 
arts. As regards the last, indeed, they attained such a degree 
of excellence, as lias never been equalled. So far then Grecian 
civilization merits to be classed high. It was however, if 
viewed according to modern impressions, very far from being 
a complete civilization ; since no aiiMunt of civilization can be 
admitted ns having reached that point, that includes not the 
true claims of woman. Ancient civilization, at the best, was 
contracted and exclusive, as respected either the extent of its 
sphere of action, or the classes to benefit by it. It bore very 
inconsequentially on political administration in every depart- 
ment, and was productive of no just, enlightened, and merci- 
ful scheme of rule and regulation. The Government, spring- 
ing from ancient civilization, was either the harsh tyranny of 

They bad no more to do with ritual, tlmn a modern Bishop bns with the oflice of 
Curate. Then let ns again look to ethnological differenccB, Whoever sees a blue- 
eyed, flaxen haired Hindu? With our Pelasgic leaning, we look rather to a Pheniciau, 
than to a Hindu, teaching in Europe ; for die Pelasgi were no mean x^eo^le even m 
the lime of Homer, and he alludes to them among the other iulmbitaiits of Crete. 

’Ev 6* 'KreoKpijTff fieyaXtfropeSf iv 8f Kv8a>i/e9, 

A<ii>pif(s Tc Tpix<iiK(9, dtoi rc IleXacryoe. 
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one, or of the capricious many-hcaded sway of a democracy. Per- 
fect civilization, indeed, must be founded upon a principle 
not recognised by the ancients— the sublime one of doing to 
others, as one would bo done by. A competent civilization 
would comprise a due regard for the value of human life and 
freedom, and a proper appreciation of woman’s mission and 
office ; as well as a duo respect for property in all its integrity. 
Civilization then naturally embraces the perfect harmony of prin- 
ciple and manners. In regard to the second of these, the Greeks 
undoubtedly bore the palm. That of principle, again, can scarce- 
ly be conceded to a people, with whom slavery was an institution ; 
for slaves, of every ago and nation, constituted a considerable 
object of traffic throughout all Greece. 

The general subject is a vast one, and fraught in its historical 
connections with ju’ofound interest. Here we can afford merely 
a slight glance at it. There is comparatively' but little to 
stimulate the mind in the scanty records of the earliest civiliza- 
tion. From the simple reason, that letters were not, such pos- 
sess little interest. Had it been otherwise, it would surely be 
very curious to follow the track, step by Step. Were they more 
copious than they arc, they would, in all probability, be caviare 
to the multitude. The Annals, elaborated with such wonderful 
patience, and philosophical insight, in Niebuhr's pages, regard- 
ing the earlier Romans, call for an exertion of the reflective facul- 
ty, not demanded for the more advanced epochs, illustrated by 
Sallust, Tacitus, and Suetonius. The reader of English history 
in general skips all that relates to Caractacus, the Scots and 
Piets, or even the Saxons and the Heptarcliy. A preference 
therefore is naturally given to times that are nearest our own, 
or times at least, that seem nearer, because more cognate to our 
associations and prejudices. In these, the motives and results 
come more graphically home to our thoughts and experience. 
It is for the same reason, that the history of. the Greeks (to 
say nothing of their splendid literature) has a more life-like 
interest, than the annals of the Pheuicians and Egvptians, or 
even of the Chinese. 

Civilization being a slow process, the extreme points of which 
are barbarism and refinement, we shall not be surprised to 
find, that with some, it halts ; while with others, it has made 
considerable progress, both intellectuallv and morally. Bar- 
barism is ever apt to give or take offence, and to strike. 
Civilization is slow to take offence — bears and forbears, and 
would repel violence, rather by suasion than force. Civiliza- 
tion contemplates the interests and welfare of the many its 
opposite limits regard to the few. The savage, we may suppose 
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has advanced several steps, and has at length become a cultiva- 
tor. The practice of husbandry, and the use of the diet thus 
raised, have at length harnessed him for civilization. With him, 
as with the most civilized, the object is much the same — to 
work as little as he can possibly help, consistently with providing 
the means of passing enjoyment. The more advanced he is 
in civilization, the more will he be solicitous to provide for the 
future. There are those, however, who never settle down to 
agricultural pursuits, who nevertheless cannot justly be deemed 
savages. It is not merely agreeable, but necessary, to nomadic 
races, to wander from place to place. Military encampments 
in our own day, soon exhaust forage, and become offemsive, from 
the aggregation of multitudes of Imman beings, and animals, in 
one place. These two causes of themselves, combined with the 
peculiar idiosyncracy, arising from the long continued influence 
of both, sufficiently account for the love of roving, which 
distinguishes the Arabs and tJie Tartars, above all .other races. 
Nevertheless the former are not barbarous in the just sense of 
the term, but, as an able moral statist* has remarked, — ‘ They 
have an uncivilized civilization of their own, unlike that of 
civic or settled life, yet as much removed from that of a 
mere rude and ignorant barbarism.” The wants, even, of a 
crude or partial civilization, by stimulating to reflection and 
exertion, and thus rearing habits of forecast, become in- 
centives to virtue, and so carry a blessing with them. Pro- 
viders and consumers thus become benefactors to each other ; 
neither must we forget, that a life of objectless idleness may 
become the vice of a high, as well as of a low, civilization, and, 
in either case, becomes a plague spot of real suffering to the 
individual. 

It is not until associated numbers begin to form townships, 
that their annals can be instructive. The hunter and pas- 
toral measure of civilization gradually merges in the agricul- 
tural; and, according to facilities of transit, that passes into 
the commercial, political, and artistic. As the circle of civi- 
lization extends, refinement begins to assume form and perfec- 
tion at the centre. In the ratio that the interests of the few, or 
of the many, are the chief objects of consideration in the polity, 
will the civilization be low or high. While a just civilization 
contemplates the interests of the many, it also watches jealously 
over individual rights. One of the most obvious marks of a 
just civilization, is the accurate recognition as, a rule of practice, 
of the injunction — ‘ let every thing be done in order.’ Never- 
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tbeless, in no case, can civilization be deemed stereotyped, in 
regard to social bearings. An obstinate adherence to inexpe- 
dient conventionality, is a sign of halting, or retrograde, civi- 
lization. The civilization of Spain was probably of a higher 
order in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, than in those of 
Ferdinand VII. or his daughter. The Hindus are celebrated 
for their unreasoning adherence to dmiur, or custom, which is 
only another name, for what is recognised in England, as ‘ the 
wisdom of our ancestors.’ A slowness to innovate, without 
cogent and conclusive reason, is undoubtedly a sign of true 
wisdom. This has proved, constitutionally and morally, con- 
servative of English institutions. Occasionally, however, dus- 
tdr, as an obstacle to improvement, is found as rampantly 
obstructive in England, as in Bengal ; of which the opposition, 
shown to the cleansing, draining, and ventilating provisions 
of the health-of-towns bill, by the city of London, may be 
referred to as an instance. 

Up to our own times, the process of civilization, or culture 
of the heart’s best dispositions, in unison with advancement in 
intellectual knowledge, has gone on, as it were (using the term 
with all reverence), as one of experiment. The end was, has 
been, and is, to try the nations, as to their civilizing and educa- 
ting qualifications. An opportunity has been given to each 
and all to be weighed in that balance. Many have been found 
wanting ; or, contributing all they were capable of bestowing, 
have been wiped away, like a sum worked out on a slate, which 
is sponged out to prepare for another. Each nation has direct- 
ed its energies towards some particular work, for which its ca- 
pacitysufficed : but, heart-faith beingdeficient, it has faded away. 
The capabilities of such nations, as true and progressive civilizers, 
having failed in the day of trial— they were cast aside for ever. 
This, in little, is the terrible epitome of history ; but it is not 
more terrible, than true— as witness the Chaldeans, the Pheni- 
ciatfs, the Egyptians, and the ancient Syrians. The remark 
applies equally to the Jews, as a nation, though, as a race, they 
still survive. In the reign of Solomon, their civilization and 
prosperity alike culminated. 

As far as reading and writing go, it may admit of doubt, 
whether the mass of the British people now are superior to the 
Grecians, or to the natives of India. The custom of Ostracism 
alone, required that a man should know how to write, unless 
indeed, we suppose, what is not at all improbable, that some 
who knew not themselves how to scratch the obnoxious name, 
on the shell or potsherd, got soma qualified person to do the 
needful for himself, and a round dozen besides, it may be, for a 
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present of onions, leeks, salt, a jar of Hybla honey, some salt* * * § 
fish, or, better still, the Copaic eel.* A time at length came, 
(which comes to all nations) when the heart religion of the 
Greeks became corrupted or effete. Considering bigotry, at any 
rate, to be an evidence of sincerity, neither in Greece, nor any 
other country, can general dereliction take place without a strug- 
gle with principle, or with that, which too often assumes its au- 
thority — bigotry. Of all those who sat in judgment on Socrates, 
it may well be doubted, whether any had such a deep and well- 
grounded heart faith, on the very points of the inculpation, as 
the accused. In the Roman Empire, the national religion and 
morality began to decay at the metropolis, or heart. It was in 
consequence of this rapidly growing free-thinking, that the 
office of Augur came to be looked upon as a periect farce. 
The incumbents consequently must have had a struggle to 
maintain their gravity during the performance of what they 
deemed a ludicfous mummery; though considered so awful an 
affair by their ancestors. What has been, may be again ; for 
we learn from an old and sacred authority, that there is no- 
thing new under the sun — not even Atheism. 

If civilization, leaving the firm ground of religious prescrip- 
tion and moral sentiment, degenerate into a system based 
upon a false philosophy and mere external refinement, no 
nation so affected can be otherwise than tossed. There will be 
wanting the strong anchor of principle to hold by. This is a 
state of things that has roused the indignant comments of some 
of our most gifted minds. Burke, Robert Hall, and Carlyle 
have assailed it, each in turn. The ‘ Mechanic Philosophy, ’ 
according to the first, has a direct tendency to tear away 
rudely — ‘all the decent drapery of life, — all the superadded 
ideas furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination.'t 
The reason, to which this philosophy leads, is that which 
banishes the affections. It is the fashion of it to ‘reduce 
every question to a calculation of expedience.’^: A callous 
indifference to all moral distinctions is an almost inseparable 
effect of the familiar application of this theory.§ ‘ Virtue is no 
longer contemplated as the object of any particular sentiment 


• See* The Aoharnians* of Aristophanes. 

+ Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. 

I Works of the Revd, Robert Halh 

§ FiVen in the place where we dwell, have we not had impressive ejdiibitions of the 
embarrassment, distress and ruin, brought on hundreds, by the memorable laxity of 
principle, and shocking dishonesty, of parties to whom immense public property was 
trasted? Many are still suffering, and will, for years to come, smart from consequences 
that have mads Calcutta a bye-word and a reproach all over the world. 
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or feeling, but solely with regard to its effects on society; it is 
what it produces, not what it is, that is alone considered. 
This desecration of virtue, this incessant domination of physi- 
cal over moral ideas, of ideas of expedience over those of right, 
having already dethroned religion, and displaced virtue from 
her ancient basis, will, if it is suffered to proceed, ere long 
shake the foundation of states, and endanger the existence of 
the civilized world.’* As this forcible writer anticipated, this 
domination of ideas, has become popular, and has in a measure 
descended from speculation into common life, where it ever and 
anon startles us, as chartism, socialism, or communism. ‘ It 
is no longer the moral, religious, spiritual condition of the 
people that is our concern, but their physical, practical, economi- 
cal condition. Men are to be guided only by their self-in- 
terests.’t The same writer shows how, even religion itself, 
works as a mere machine. A still more recent writer observes — 

‘ The characteristics of the age which bear mdst immediately 
on the condition and prospects of Christianity, may be con- 
veniently classed, as including scepticism, materialism, and con- 
tempt of the past, together with strong reactions, which those 
tendencies have severally called forth.’J Nor is this state of 
things new. The same oscillation between authority and in- 
novation, prescription and neology, scepticism and religion, 
distinguished the latter days of ancient states. Is the civiliza- 
tion of our own days so strongly based, as to run no risk of 
further deterioration ? Does it not fade in some places like a 
Daguerreotype picture ? As in a great city, and especially the 
city in which we dwell, we behold desolate spots, and putri- 
fying ponds, a deserted tenement in ruins, the claims of which 
are in Chancery, and, here and there, pet conservancy nurseries 
of miasma; so, in the midst of general civilization, may be 
observable that tendency to barbarism, which besets it as surely, 
as the law of rapid corruption treads on the heels of all life! 
The steel mirror will rust, if not watchfully kept clean. 

Though there will be great difference of opinion regarding 
the national standards of civilization, we suppose it will scarce- 
ly be denied, that the presence of a court, and the influence of 
an aristocracy, and a substantial and enlightened middle class 
tend greatly to form such a standard. In such a frame of so- 
ciety, the female influence will have the most genial field to 
work in, as a most powerful element, in producing and en- 
suring that constant self-controul and unaffected urbanity, which 

• Revd. Robert Hall. 

t Mr. Carlyle in the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

I ' The Age and Christianity,’ by Dr. Vangban. 
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aro such charming features of good civilization. An extract 
from the work of a recent traveller is suggestive on this head. 
It alludes to Washington, the capital of the United States, and 
the seat of government. It appears to be a mere fourth rate 
town of little commercial importance, which, during the recess, 
is abandoned to the boarding-house keepers, and a few dull 
officials. The contrast, afforded by this state of things and the 
bustle attendant on the return of the legislature, is marked. 
The senators, for the most part, however, leave their families 
at hmne, and live bachelor-fashion, while at Washington. The 
listless streets and boarding-houses now assume their wonted 
liveliness, and it becomes obvious that the absence of the ladies 
operates prejudicially on manners, for the majority give themselves 
up to jollity and gambling, and the delights of sherry-cobblers 
and mint juleps. ‘ On moat persons who come in contact with 
this state of things, its effect is speedily discernible. In some 
it tarnishes the lustre of precontracted refinements ; in others 
it aggravates the rougher and more repulsive features of their 
character. Many sink to the condition of moral bears, de* 
meaning themselves, as if they had never known a social re- 
straint, and as if the more graceful conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion were especially alien to their nature. In their mutual 
intercourse, but little courtesy of manner, or suavity of disposi- 
tion, is displayed. They are manly, without being gentle- 
manly.’* Is not this description applicable to some scenes of 
Mofussil and cantonment life in India ? Extreme selfishness 
is very current with high civilization, or rather that phase 
of mere external refinement, which passes for such with many. 
This becomes sufficiently perceptible in the course of travel, 
or at any place of public entertainment. Another traveller 
has a remark on those who consider themselves the most civi- 
lized of all people ; suggested by the company in a French 
steam boat. ‘ I cannot like the middle classes of the French 
nation, particularly in travelling, and in rough weather; they 
have little idea of cleanliness, never shaving and dressing, and 
often exhibit all that is disgusting in the epicure, added to the 
German unmannerly mode of eating.’t 
A certain amount of knowledge, and of intimacy with the 
living representatives and expositors of knowledge and science, 
may be consistent with imperfect civilization. We learn from a 
very able historical work of our own times, in regard to the 

• 'The Western World,’ by Alexander Mackey, Esq., &c. 
t Sir Chas. Fellowes’ Travels in Asia Minor. 
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Grand Duke Constantine, who stepped aside, or was forced aside, 
to make way for the present Emperor of Russia, as follows ; — 

' The Grand Duke was one of those inexplicable beings, who, baffling 
observation, disappoint alike their friends and their foes. His Ognre 
was athletic, and admirably symmetrical; hia face hideous; and yet 
gleams of good nature shot from his eyes, deep set beneath their bushy 
and sandy brows, and tempered the savage expression of his countenance. 
Fierce by caprice, sensitive by fits, he had astonished men by renouncing 
the throne of the Gzars to wed a young Pole, whom ho loved, and to whose 
influence he assiduously submitted with the docility of a child, and the 
wspectfulness of a knight. Vereod in science and literature, he had nothing 
but contempt to bestow on their professors; he availed himself of his 
own acquirements to deride them ; and he spoke of the genius of the west, 
the treasures of which he seemed to possess, sometimes with the flippancy 
of a grandee, sometimes with the brutal disdain of a barbarian. He de- 
lighted in military exercises, in the manoeuvres of camps, and in cotys d& 
garde scenes ; and, though ho sometimes gave way to passion, so far as to 
strike officers, and even to spit in their faces, he loved the Polisli army, and 
was proud of it, having himself drilled and disciplined it.’* 

This portrait, from the hand of a man of undoubted genius, 
and (notwithstanding some startling circumstances, we believe,) 
of a man of sincere convictions and honest intentions — has 
vraisemblance, and, now that the subject of it is no longer 
sensible to praise or censure, strikes us as a faithful one, not 
merely individually, but nationally, considered. Even as res- 
pects all Russia, this portrait will suit classes. At any rate, it is 
of the East; — Eastern; and reminds us strongly of many, who have 
figured in Indian history fromMuhammed of Ghuzni downwards. 

Time was, when institutions moved harmoniously round a 
principle of some kind, strong as adamant; of moral power, or 
spiritual responsibility. We have succinctly shewn what the 
conclusions of some original minds are, in regard to the selfish- 
ness of the age. They deem it a religion ! Such it would 
seem to be, by the apparent profound belief in the power of its 
energies, not merely to get over all diflBculties without scruple, 
but to varnish over beautifully all flaws, that may become appa- 
rent in justifying the means by the end. Whatever relates to self, 
is, as it were, of sacred consequence : what to the general, of 
none at all. A regard to our own general happiness, as the author 
of ' The Analogy ’ has demonstrated, is not a vice in itself, 
but the contrary. ' The weakness of the social affections, and 
the strength of the private desires, properly constitute selfish- 
ness.’ This feeling certainly loses nothing of its intensity by 
travelling eastward ; but, be that as it may, an over confiding 

• ‘ The History of Ten Years,* by Louis Blanc. 
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spirit, or a readiness to believe the sentiment expressed, is not 
the foible of our age. Men now-a-days, in general intercourse, 
do not err by overflowing trustfulness — save in Union Bank 
and other bubbles ! This should not astonish us in India, where 
the government, by multiplying checks on checks, sufficiently 
shows that it trusts its servants no farther than they are watched. 
High and low are in the position of being suspected of a 
continued desire to avail themselves of clipping oppor- 
tunities — and no wonder ! Let us not be surprised then, at a 
general doubt of every man’s honesty — if we find the mistrust 
running like a black thread, through sundry regulations of 
the state, till it becomes obstructive of real business. The 
Hermit of Rydal Mount sayeth most truly that ‘ the world 
is too much with us.’ Late and early it is the same, ever getting 
and expending ; we lay waste our powers, till in his yearning 
for simplicity and heart faith, we echo the Poet’s invocation — 

Great God I I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed out worn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that might make me less forlorn, 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.* 

To mollify human feelings and tendencies, which are so apt 
to harden with a high civilization, an appeal to reason alone 
will not be sufficient. It is not a new system the world requires, 
but a simple and honest practical recognition of one long known, 
and spoken of ; and more spoken of and written about, than 
acted upon. What is needed, is an earnest and comprehensive 
co-operation of motives and professions, promises and perform- 
ances, sentiments and deeds — in short, the fulfilment of that 
Christianity ‘ which under any theory of it, in the believing 
or unbelieving mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning 
glory, or rather the life and soul of our whole modern culture.’f 
The character of a people, be it great or petty, beautiful or 
repulsive, is the growth of ages of varying duration. The 
distinguishing qualities will have grown in accordance with 
the gratification, or contended for gratification, of the par- 
ties concerned. The character, or, in other words, the civiliza- 
tion of India, has strong claims upon our consideration — 
especially in reference to the views of those who deem that 
it has undergone deterioration from a high and palmy state. 
As in individual, so in national genius, the powers must have 
an internal source. Much originality is recognisable in the 
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history of the Hindu mind, although the directors of its move* 
ments have not always shown themselves averse, from urg- 
ing originality beyond its indigenous legitimate consequences. 
They have rather shown themselves to be very ready to claim 
foreign ideas as their own, in directions where their pretensions 
have proved more specious than solid. Brahman flexibility has 
thus exhibited a promptness, on occasion, to appropriate, or to 
reject, as might under peculiar circumstances seem most expe- 
dient. The forms, in which the Hindu mind has manifested 
its powers, nevertheless, appear to be for the most part de- 
rived from its own resources. They are like nothing else, 
unless indeed we admit a resemblance to Egyptian types. The 
Hindu mind, therefore, has that character of genius, which we 
acknowledge in self-derived resources. Whatever has been felt 
by the individual in sympathy with others, will, by a natural pro- 
cess, at length become interwoven with the national mind. In 
this way, the most extraordinary, and even monstrous, concep- 
tions d the preternatural, or supernatural, may become intim- 
ately associated with the national ideas. We find in some 
countries the love of nature, and the associations of place be- 
come a portion of the national sentiment. Do we recognise 
this as a characteristic of the national mind in India ? Do wo 
find it, irrespective of mere animal habitude ? A cat likes a 
particular house. A Bengali, or Irish Cottier, loves his 
squalid holding, on which he has been used to squat. Do we 
find the sentiment of patriotism existing in either case ? Are 
the Hindus and the Mahommedans sentient of, and warmly 
alive to, the beauties of general nature, and the surpassing love-- 
liness of form and colour, investing the various departments of 
nature’s empire ? If the mind has lived in the full and proper 
freedom of its own powers, and has innate intelligence, feeling, 
and vigour, for guidance, it will manifest its strength in forms 
of loveliness and majesty. In a system like the Brahminical, 
are we justified in looking for a field favourable to such high 
development ? 

The latest Historian of India was struck with the contrast, in 
regard to the nature of the gods, between those of India and 
Greece. ‘ The Hindu gods, thpugh imbued with human pas- 
sions, have always something monstrous in their appearance, 
and wild and capricious as their conduct.’* The Greek gods, 
on the other hand, were formed like men, with greatly increased 
powers and faculties — ‘ and acted as men would do, if so cir- 
cumstanced, but with the dignity and energy suited to their 


History of India, by tbc Hon’blc Mountstuarl Elpliiusloftc, Vol, i. 
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near approach to perfection.'* We have it, on the authlirity and 
experience of the same fine historian — that the indirect influ- 
ence, on its votaries, of the Hindu religion, is — ‘ to debase and 
debilitate the mind.’ 

What then are the Indian standards of the great, the good, 
and the beautiful ? In the religion of the Greeks there was 
nurtured the beau-ideal of the beautiful and the great, but, in 
a more stinted measure, that of the good. The Hindus, in 
several respects, remind one of the Greeks, but it is much after 
the fashion, that the wrong side of the tapestry resembles the 
right. The Greek priests never formed one organized body, nor 
were incorporated into any kind of hierarchy. This was the 
case also with the Hindus. The Brahmins are to be considered 
as an aristocracy — not as a priesthood. They were the custodiers 
of all learning, but not ritual officials. The Hindus had no 
colleges of priests, no cardinals, no popes. Considered there- 
fore as a body — the officiating priests had no power. They 
were maintained by voluntaryism. They were, and are, indeed, 
considered rather as a degraded body. 

As in the Homeric poems no mention is made of hero-wor- 
ship, neither do we find a trace of it in the Vedantic writings. 
Since their age, we have the Puranic legends, fraught with hero- « 
worship. Every where, the tomb has been shown to have a 
tendency to become an altar. This is sufficiently observable in 
India — and is not confined to the Hindus. It was, if any thing, 
still more prominent in Greece. In the mythology of the 
Hindus, the beau-ideal of the great is always extravagant or 
absurd ; that of the good very doubtful, and hinging too much 
on ritual austerity, or. senseless abstraction from the world ; 
while of the beautiful there' are but few traces. Their concep- 
tions of the great and the beautiful being thus defective, their 
works of art have never come up to a standard, that could bo 
acknowledged as universal. As any power overthrown, not by 
accident, but by time, by a change gradually effected in ideas, 
can never be re-established, we need look no more for the 
revival of Indian art, than of Egyptian or Assyrian art. Art 
in India has only the life in death, of rapid decline verging 
on extinction. The Hindu imagination is not creative in our 
day. Whether it possess any regenerative vitality, remains to 
be seen. 

Bohlcgel has observed of modern literature, that it has yielded 

^ It is told of Mrs, Siddons, that, when standing before the Apollo Belvedere, while 
in the gallery of Louvre, she exclaimed, “ How great must be the Being, who creatwl 
the genius, which produced such a form as this !'* Such an exclamation is not likely 
to be exacted by the view of a Hindu statue. 
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to the leiniiiiiie influence, or prejudice. That of antiquity 
was open to an entirely different reproach. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that women were spectators of the Grecian acted 
drama. If so, they must have often heard allusions, which, to 
modern ideas, would be distressing and startling. Circum- 
stanced as they were, in all probability their feelings of delicacy 
were not very sensitive. Even in their religious festivals, the 
eyes of the women must have been exposed to many 
sights of great indecency.* The Dyonisiao festivals, borrow- 
ed originally from the East, were no more favourable to 
national morality, than the Holi saturnalia of the Hindus. 
Even tragedy itself, at first, was only a chorus in honour of 
Bacchus. Persona dressed as Satyrs were the performers. Can 
this have any connection with the Ram-lila of India, and Hun- 
nuraan’s army of monkeys, which, at the annual festival, form 
such a prominent part of the dramatic pageant ? As with the 
Greeks, there are also invocations and pujas 
of the Hindus, which indicate either the simplicity, or the de- 
pravity, of the votaries. Much of this may be owing to a desire 
to realize the symbolical, or what was deemed sacred, as much 
as possible ; no less than to their being like the Greeks, a see- 
• ing, rather than a reading, people. Let philosophical writers, 
however, speculate as they may, the phallic worship must have a 
direct, and a continual, tendency to corrupt the imagination and 
the heart. It is impossible to look at the sculptures on some 
temples, and pictures in distemper on walls, in India ; and to 
hear and see, what may bo heard and seen, at Indian festivals, 
bearing in mind also what has been recorded of Siikti ; and not 
to feek, that the phallic element in the Hindu system has been 
productive of much moral deterioratibn.f Where there is gross- 
ness of taste, it will necessarily affect the social leaven in a 
variety of ways. Let this continue from generation to genera- 
tion for ages, and where is there room for surprise, at the great 
falling away, which the natives themselves acknowledge as the 
charactermtic of the Kali Yug ? This will in a great measure 
account for the absence of that innate delicacy among the 
natives of India, that is recognisable in a variety of ways 
among the people of the European nations, especially the Eng- 
lish. Ihere are a thousand little traits of modesty in bearing 


• A. W. Scblegel’a 6lh Lect. 

o, ..jM.i,. b.. m ;»■ I- 1., 

eon, religious worship may be, and is occasionally, addr^sed The cluf^nhW 
adoration, however, are the man fold forms of the bride of Sil. 
K»li,&c.Scc.-TicoLec/uni,by U. U WU,T, mIa, ' 
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and allusion^ the want of which is such an obvious defect of 
Indian civilization. The Zenana, or the Harem, is one of the 
causes of this absence of rare delicacy. In countries, where 
women are not shut up, there is a general standard of what is 
considered propriety in the presence of the sex. In the East, 
there can scarcely be a general standard. Every Zenana, or 
Harem, is its own standard. The existence of the Harem guard 
shows how low is the estimate of female honour. Tlie necessity 
for such an animal, as an eunuch, is of itself the emphatic mark 
of immense social corruption. Nor is the indelicacy, springing 
out of such a system, confined to the intercourse of the sexes; 
it afiects the whole mass. It is accordingly no uncommon thing 
to hear natives of India, with the most unblushing effrontery, 
ask favours of people, upon whom they have little or no claim, 
with the most unwearied tenacity. The liarem system, too, habi- 
tually fosters a turn for concealment and evasion. It comjirises a 
moiety of man’s life and economy, to which no allusion even must 
be made in conversation. This naturally begets disingenuous- 
ness and reserve, that extend to other thing.s, tinging the 
national mind. Wherevyr woman is shut up, manly feeling 
will bo in abeyance, and civilization very incomplete. 

In every country, where it has taken root, the institution of 
slavery also has tended to give a coarseness to the feelings 
and manners. Independent of other influences, the very fact of 
a man being entitled to consider human beings, as inero goods 
and chattels, to be used as he may please, infers a mental and 
social position, altogether at variance with just notions of 
civilization. The united influence of the phallic and servile 
element, in national polity, has proved alike prejudicial to the 
holiness of truth, and of modesty. Among the natives of anti- 
quity, slavery had a domestic and a municipal phase. The lat- 


The saitio biyli aiUhority states of It fl hmul Siikti faith,—* It is to this that tlio 
bloody sucrifioes ollereii to Kali must be imputed; mid all the batbiuilies and iiiilo- 
ceiicies, pt’rptitrait’tl at the Durj^u puja, the uiinnul woiship of Uiirga uml tlie Chur- 
ruck pujii, (the .swinging feslival,) are to be ascribeil. There me oihcr utiocitios which 
(loiiotniept the puhlu’ eye. This is not lui nnfoiimleil accustition, not u c')lllro^elsial 
culmiiiiy. We liave the books, t&c.. of coulee no respectable Hindu will nduiit that lie 
is a Vaiuachari, afollower of tlie left hand ritual, or that lie is a member of a socieiy, 
in whicli mentis eaten, and wine is drunk, and ahomiuations iiotto be named practised/ 
In regard to the lliniiu religion in general — the same distinguished writer states of 
faith, that it is all siillicieiit, wholly independent of conduct, to ensure sulvulioin ‘ En- 
tire depemleuce upon Krislmn, or any other favourite deity, not only obviates the neecs- 
sily of virtue, but it sanctilies vice. Conduct is wholly iuimateiial. It matters not 
how atrocious a sinner n num may be, if he paints his face, his breast, Ins arms, with 
certain sectarial mniks; or winch is belter, if he brand his skin pernianemly with 
them with a hot iron stump ; if he is constantly chuiintiiig hymns in honor of Vislmii, 
or, what is eqnlly efficacious, if he spend hours in the simple leiteration of his ininic 
or names ; if he die with the word Kali or Rama, or Krishna, on his hps, and llie 
ouglit of him in his mind j—he way have lived a monster of iuimiity— he is ceriain 
of heaven.* 
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ter enabled corporations, to turn tbe captives, taken hi battle, to 
public account. The natives of India, like the Greeks, also dia- 
tiiigiiislied between indigenous slaves, and those brought from 
other countries. It is evident, that many of the disadvantages, 
under wliich native society labours, arise from tbo nullity of 
female influence lor good. It is only in a country where the 
female intluenco is weak, and civilization incomplete, that poly- 
gamy would be tolerated. 

All nations are under the domination, more or less, of what 
may be called the life idea, and the death idea. The first of 
these embraces all that regards life and its enjoyments; the 
last look to the close of all carihly enjoyment, and the com- 
mencement of a new existence, liinging on the responsibilities 
of the former. In some countries, tlie restraining power of 
the one is more constant ami effective than in others. The 
proper balancing of both embraces a large amount of civiliza- 
tion, or has a most important hearing on all civilization. Where 
the hulk of the people is Hindu, we find religion manilesting itself 
chiefly by rites and forms, in unison with a competent civilizu- 
lion. This indeed, tliere can bo little doubt, ibey had some 
ages belbro its benign iuHueiiees extended to jmrts of Europe. 
The absorj)tion dogma of Himliiihin appears to have had a 
manifestly injurious effect, in regard to the hopes and fears, 
and, as reflected from them, on the civilization of the people. 
‘It is needless to add,’ observes a writer, whose autliority is 
entitled to tlie highest respect — ‘that the opinion eonceriiing 
the nature of the soul, as making a part of a celestial .snbstatice, 
to which after the dissolution of tlie body it was to be restored, 
is entirely destructive of a belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments, because it removes all idea of individuality.’* This 
belief, entering as an clement into the national mind for ages, 
has obviously been influential in lessening the stimulation to 
life energies, and producing an indilfercnco, bordering on apathy, 
as to the issues of death. The Brahmin doctrine of coutem' 
phition is either its source, or its fruit. This contemplutioii, as 
a regenerative priucijile (tlie very essence of all the intellectual 
dreams of Plotinus), or speculative separation from all nialenal 
interests, was an impossible process — u mere will of the wisp. 
According to this transceiulciiial doctrine, umu is capable, by 
meditation, of altogether scjuirating his material from the im- 
material part — a process that in this life, would be useless, even 
if it were jiossihle. The inculcation of it, us a duty, or a mer- 
it, is, however, worse than useless, tending as it directly does, 

V “Kecords of tbe Creatiou,” by tbe li. B. John Bird Suniuer, D, D. 
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to draw away active and capable men, into a state of drowsy 
idleness. How different from the contemplation referred to 
l»y Plutarch,* ns that which should not only merely be passive, 
bid that which had a tendency to nourish the soul, and lead to 
action 1 

Nations, like individuals, inherit a debt, that derivatively, or 
personally, has been contracted. The wliole scheme of the Me- 
tempsychosis rests on the belief of an entail of offence, that 
man is hound, or embarrassed by, as surely, though not as 
patently to all cornpreliension, as by proces.s of human legis- 
lation.- Hard to understand as may seem the doctrine of origi- 
nal, or etitailcd, transgression, yet do we find it shadowed out 
even in various forms of factitious religion — so to distingiiisli 
all belief, that is at variance with revealed truth. Do wo 
not daily ])ereeive, how liie infant, in the wonilt oven, is, 
as it were, hound by obligations of man’s law, ready to limit 
Jus movements, and hamper his free will, on Jus entrance 
into our world ? To foreclose the divine mortgage mav, 
after all, he an easier ])roocas than to get absolved from the 
bonds of human law. We know from history, that nations 
even, to say nothing of individuals, may become the retribu- 
tive victims of crimes, or follies, in which they had no direct, 
or personal, participation. 

Among all nations, the cominencoment of literature is mostly 
a series of myths, arising out of the religious idea, wliicli i’s 
natural to all men. It is always connected with a very crude 
civilization. Horner, on the whole, deserilres a rude age. 
The manners of it strike us as ciuinenily selllsh and coarse. 
Above all other qualifications, personal strength and feroeious 
courage were deemed virtue. Tlio quaiTcl hotween Agamemnon 
and Achilles coiibl only liavo occurred in a half harbaroiis .age.f 
The same may he said of the whole ‘ <’aiisa telcrrima’ of the Tn)jim 
war. The fair Helen would have been neither fought for, nor 
received hack, by her hnslrand, in a civilized age. In this respect 
he is more complaisant, or (sliall we say in other words *.’) less 
civilized than tire Hero of tire Hamayana — of which Havana is 
the Paris, hut not so fortunate with the lady, as the Trojan. 

• T.jfeof Pericles. 

+ 'I’he climisy attempt at reroDriliation is of a pioce, Potli imtnrally grew out of 
a state of tilings, in a\]ih-1i woman might be (hs|u),*.i'(l Jjke a horse, or a hale of 
goods. ‘ The king of men’ not only engages to relnrn Prist^i.s insured from all taint, 
as lur as his royal oath conhl dHtnonslrate; Init oilers him tlie rhoice of his three 
daughters, Chryssiheniis, Laodice, or Iphiauassa; and — by way of anticipating eM i’v 
objeeiioii— witliont tiowry. 

Ty)ftp /loi (KTi dvyaTfXi tvi ^(yap<i) (virqKra. 

Horn • Hind : iv. 
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Upon the fall of Ravann, Site was recovered — ‘but before bein^ 
re-adniitted to her husband’s embraces, she was compelled to 
vindicate her purity, by undergoing the ordeal of fire. Having 
passed unhurt through the blazing pile, and been further justi- 
fied by the oral testimony of Brahma and other gods, as well 
as the spirit of Dasaratha, her father-in-law, she was once more 
united to Rama.’* To counterbalance this, however, it must 
not be forgotten, that Rama, most ungallantly, had previously 
requited the tender sentiments with which he had inspired 
her, by cutting off the nose and cars of Surparakha, the sister 
of Ravana. 

Myths by degrees deepen their channels, and merge into an- 
nals, forming the germ of speculation and philosophy. The first 
poems among the Greeks were long supposed to be the Orphic 
hymns, or similar compositions. It has, however, been shewn, 
on cogent grounds, that these emanated, for the most part, from 
the poets of theAlexandrian age, and subsequently to the Christian 
era.t It would be interesting to trace the scanty sources, in myth 
and fable, of that stream, which ere long became a majestic 
river, that at length bears the voyager into the majestic sea of 
Greek literature, with its wonderKtl and soul-agitating Drama. 
The Romans again — for ages — were unacquainted with dramatic 
representation, and their earliest attempts at poetry were in 
honour of the gods, to which succeeded the rude Saturnine 
verses. It was not till after the destruction of Carthago, that 
we have the real commenceirrent of their literature, and the 
approach to refinement, which follows the tracks even of rude 
poetry, as the bird.s, the furrow of the plough. Tlie language, 
until tlien, was unfixed, and rude. Poetry everywhere precedes 
history. It was not till about three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, that we have any thing wc can admit to bo Roman 
history. As previous to Hesiod and Homer, we have little au- 
thentic Grecian literature ; so in India, previous to the Vedas 
and the Code of Menu, we have nothing. In process of time, 
however, the Hindu mind produced a noble body of poetry, 
and dramatic excellence, as the Mahabharat and * The Theatre 
of the Hindus,’ suflSciently testify. 

True civilization has three departments, ‘ what was, what is, 
and what ought to be.’| Barbarism concerns itself very little 
with history, or ‘ what has been.’ We are, according to the 
authority quoted, to look to the physical sciences, for answer 

• Wilson’s Hitulii Thoatre.— 'Preface to Uttara Rama Cherita. 

4 G rote’s Histoiy of Greece, vol. 1, 

J Sir James Macintosh, in the Etlinburgh Review, 
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to the question, What is ? The moral senses teach us, What ought 
to be, aiming at ascertaining the rules, which ought to govern 
voluntary actions, and habitual dispositions of mind. Thougli 
true civilization claims to be that, in which religion affects not 
form only, but principle, atid is conservative, no less of man’s, 
than of woman’s, civil rights ; yet are there several observances 
which indicate its degree, as the custom of marriage, of meals, 
the nature and measure of punishment, and the disposal of the 
dead. Early civilization will of course be imperfect, according 
to the notions of posterity, in conventional refinement. 

In regard to marriage, that feature of the social compact, 
which perhaps points to a lower civilization, than the Hindus 
are willing to admit, and which at any rate is a theme of 
reproach, is their joining mere children in an indissoluble 
covenant. The Vedas did not sanction this. 

‘ In fact, it was impossible for a man to marry before maturity, as nine 
years are specified as the shortest term of studentship, until the exjiiration 
of which he was not allowed to marry. He did not enter his studentship 
till he was seven or ciglit, and therefore, at the caidiest, he could not have 
been married before he was seventeen ; an early age enough, in our estima- 
tion, hut absolute manhood, as compared with tlio ago of nine, or ten, at 
which Hindu hoys are, according to tlio present practice, husbands. There 
is no doubt tliat many other innovations for the woreo have been made* 
in tlie marriage ritual and usages of tlie Hindus;— and the wliole system, 
the premature age at which the paities are married, the practice of poly- 
gamy, and the circumstances, under which the alliance is commonly con- 
tracted, involving the utter degradation of the female sox, is equally fatal 
to tho development of the moral virtues, and intellectual energies of tho 
man, and is utterly destructive both of public advancement and domestic 
felicity.’* 

To say that this custom has proved unfiivourablo, alike to mo- 
rality and civilization, is only to reiterate a truism. It i.s, never- 
theless, but just to admit for the civilization of the code of 
Menu, that it views marriage as a stringent and indissoluble 
compact; and has made conjugal fidelity equally obligatory on 
the husband, as the wife. What has been called ‘ the .spirit 
of family,’ exists in greater strength, we have every reason to 
believe, among the Hindus, than the Muhammedans. It will 
ever be strongest, where monogamy is the rule, — and has been 
appropriately called, by a man of genius and celebrity, ‘ the 
second soul of humanity.’t 

Tho economy of the table, as far as concerns the natives of 
India, constitutes mere eating, seeing that a table, with all its 
genial social reunion, is not. Nothing need be said in regard 
to heroic meals in any country; for, pleasant as it may be to 

• Two Lectures, &c. &c., by IT. H. Wilson, M. A. 
f A. De Lamartine-—* Pilgrimage, ’ 
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read of heroes, yet would nothing be so startling to our de- 
generate ideas, as the realization of a hero, either preparing 
(they were generally (heir own cooks), or discussing, his pro- 
vant. It could scarcely have been j)leHsant to a (Ireek — say one 
of the ten thousand even — to bo invited to a Persian feast of a 
roasted horse, ass, or camel, served up whole, as, we have it from 
Herodotus, was their fashion on birth-days, and such like grand 
occasions. Even a Grecian bill of fare, in the days of Aristo- 
])hane8, does not scorn to have been very inviting. When the 
little Boeotian informs his master Dikaiopolis that he brings 
ducks, geese, and hares, foxes, moles, weasels, hedge-hogs, and 
other things,* it is to be hoped, that some of the articles 
were intended for some other jnirpose than table consumption. 
There is, in fact, no accounting for tast(?s f In the earlier 
ages, the Hoinans fed on fruits, and such like siinjile faro, 
and their drink w’as water. In this they resembled the Greeks, 
who, so far, were oriental in their tastes, but were more 
socialdy inclined than the Hindus. At least the family ate 
together, and their meals were served in dishes laid on tables. 
This, however, was a strictly domestic arrangement, as when 
there was, what in modern vulgar phraseology we term (and 
we know not a more pithy term), a regular ‘ blow out,’ the ladies 
lid not appoar.J With the table economy of the Greeks was 
ostered a branch of art — all the plates and vessels being models 
of elegance, as well ns of utility. The more barren, or morose, 
feeling of the Hindu has jiroduced nothing better than the 
common earthen pot, and the brass lota, and town, or salver. 
Eating with the hand of itself, laying aside its being done 
nnsociahly, is not consistent with any elevated notions of refine- 
ment. Indeed it may be considered a sure sign of the reverse. 
The European nations, and their descendants elsewhere, have 

* BOIflTOS. Kai fJMV <j)(pa) Xayas, aKanrtKas, 

a-KaXniras, fx^vas, aUXnvpms, TrvKTidas, 
iKndas fvvdpus, tyxfXtis KairatKaf. 

Axapvdt. 

t III Spotlund, slieep's head is a liighly relished dish. Tii Belgium, it is never used 
bat us a niedieuie for dogs. The Kugiishnian does not fiinoy a frog. Tlio h’rencli- 
iniiii relishes it. The Cliinese are iiniijue in their culinary use of imppy dogs. 

J Even as late as the time of Cornelius Nepos, a passage bearing on llie siihieet 
suggests more than it expresses. It refers to Greek manners, as ooinpareil to Jtoiiiun. 

• Contra ea, pleraipie iiostris inorilius sunt deeora, quae npud illos tnrpia piituiitiir. 
Qnem euiui itomaiiorniu pudet uxorein ducerc in couviviiiin ? ant eiijus iiiati'rfainilias' 
non priinum locnin tenet indium, atipio in eelehritate versatiir ? quod nnilio lit aliter in 
Grieeia; nam iieqiie in eonviviiim adliihetiir, nisi propinqiiorani ; iieqite sedet, nisi 
ill interiore parte eediiiin, quae gyiiteeoimis ap[>elhitur, quo nemo aecedit, nisi’ pro- 
pinqiia cognatione eonjunctus.’ The Itomaii mode infers Eniopean heartiness, and 
confidence in woman; die Oreeiaii smacks strongly of OlientuI jeidoiisy. The Ituimins 
were thus more civilized iii tha. iiiatier. 
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dropped tliis very uncouth mode of feeding, for ages ; but the 
Natives of India still adhere to it with Oriental tenacity!* Hos- 
pitality was one of the five sacraments of old Hinduism, and 
its rules contain precepts of politeness and self denial, ‘ which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
Briilimins entertaining men of their own class.’t 
The Hindus have for ages had the reputation of being a 
merciful people. In this respect they contrast favourably even 
with European nations, at least as respects times past. Their 
punishments accordingly were not of the relentless and cruel 
nature, of countries deeming themselves perhaps more advanced 
in civilization — and such us, till a very recent i)eriod, dis- 
graced the llritish Code. Their mode of disposing of the 
dead, on the other hand, is wholly at variance with occidental 
ideas of the natural and the seemly. Perhaps there can be no- 
where a more sad exhibition than a Hindu funeral, especially if 
the parties concerned bo poor. It is not an uncommon thing 
in Bengal, to see a dead body, slung like a bundle to a bam- 
boo, borne on the shoulders of two of the relations, who thus 
trot with it perhaps for miles, in a hot day towards the river side, 
or any nullah, that for the nonce represents the Ganges. The 
whole thing looks very irreverent, and humiliating to human ' 
nature: but the poor fellows cannot help it. They have a 
jiaintul duty to perform, and they get through it as well 
as they can, at the cost of a groat deal of personal dis- 

• Even this fact, however, requires qualifyinj?. It is necessary contiMually, in con- 
sideriiitr Kusterii civili'/ation, to revert to our own. The tHllereuee between Euro- 
poiiiis ami Asiatics is, tliat the former, j?etting a bint even liow lo ailviuicc, go on 
uliead—while those, wh-- arc consuiered by their own sages to liave lii'cn our teachers, 
laJxO a-jcs to improve a liint. EiiglumI, under the Plttiitagencts, wns, politieiilly and 
socially considered, wois(? oil' lliiin liuiia in general. While the state of. villeiiugo 
coijtimicd, the progress of civilization in the West was hIiuosI stationary. We need 
m)t truce the blows, by which Villcnage was knocked on the liead by Wat Tyler, and 
•luck Cade. Worthless as might he the demagogues who led the movement, yet 
had tlu'ir outbursts most innioi’tant results. Villenage ceased to he a direct eiigmu 
of force — and workmen became invested with a degree of self respect, and social nu- 
portance previously unknown. Under the I'lantagenet'*, the rooms, in which even 
Ihironnd company were entertained, were daily con ered dm ing winter, with straw 
and hay, and in summer with rushes and boughs, on which the gentry sal, and 
ate of the dishes with their hands as they best might. At this lime loo, when 
knives and forks, and even spoons, were not, the houses were ahundimtly fur- 
nished with gold and silver vessels, and costly incuts and wines. Indeed, it may 
be said, that much of Oriental i'^m clung to Western manners, far down into 
<iur times. In the middle of the iifteenih ccntuiy, women were under more 
rcstiictioii than Hftcrward.s, and generally went leileil. J here was e\en a sumptuary 
law, tlnit ‘ no veil o4 silk, but only of yarn made within the realm, is to be worn by 
tlieir wives and daughters.'— (Act 87, Ed. Ill) Uarlers, ploughmen cowlicrdh, 

( the English Sudras in short,) were restricted to blanket cloth, and wiili their grisly 
bearded faces, must altogether have borne a strong resemblance to the (ilnUies <>f 
Eubul, or tile Dclooclies of Scinde. In regard to eating with the liand, n is hut jii'^t 
to remark that the traveller "in Central America, to this hour, will often huNe to join 
in a meid where there is neither knife, fork, or .spoon— and this among tlie descendants 
of the Spanish coiiquerora I — (See Stephen's Travels hi Central AmerUUf l!r<lU.) 

t Klphiustoue’s History, Vol. I. 
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comfort and laborious trouble. We leave it to the reader’s judg 
ment to determine, which is the most expedient way of dis- 
posing of the remains of human beings, — leaving them to be 
devoured by vultures, dogs, and jackalls, or to be tossed (as 
in Naples) stark-naked, heels over head, into a pit of horror, 
an earthly malebolgia, where hundreds and thousands, treated 
in the same way, are sweltering. Compared with either, there is 
real decency in the Parsee ‘ tower of silence ’ — and the vultures 
wheeling over it. The custom of burning the dead, unless the 
means be complete, is not without offence.* It is the inade- 
quacy from poverty, that has led to debasing exhibitions, with 
which all on the banks of the Hoogly are too familiar. It 
were almost a work of supererogation to shew the deteriorating 
effects on the living, of carelessness to the sacred claims of death. 
To say the least, reverence in this matter reflects n mournful 
grace on mortality, and tends to hallow the sweet memories of 
the heart. The Hindu mode of burial, as generally practised, 
is unfavourable to morality. It weakens a great safeguard of 
the current value of life. This familiarity with revolting 
abasements of death hardens the heart. Need we be surprised 
then at the general indifference to life in India? Need wo be 
surprised, that, tliongh good swimmers, no native will help a 
drowning fellow creature a few yards distant from him ? This 
mode of dealing with the dead, too, there is reason to appre- 
hend, offers great facility to the murderer. In every way it 
is unfavourable to advancement in civilization. 

‘ Noscitur a sociis’ is an old rule, but it would scarcely form 
an index in India. ‘ Noscitur a domo’ would give a better idea 
of station. In regard to the habitations of the natives of 
India, if improvement be slow, let us not forget that in Eng- 
land, late in the sixteenth century, the ordinary dwellings of 
the people were so imperfect, that Erasmus, a citizen of a 
country more scrupulous in regard to domestic neatness 

• Tt is difficult to say how cremation (which is as old as the Iliad at least) came 
first to be adopted ns a mode of burial. It probably owes its origin to lui idea of 
destroying contagion in persons dying of pestilence. It was resorted to also, some- 
times, to protect the remains of the dead from insult (as in 1 Samuel, xxxi. 12). The 
custom fell into disuse in Europe in the fourth century— for two reasons ; perhaps from 
its being repugnant to feeling, and from its not existing in partriarcbal times— at least 
none of the bodies of the patriarchs, according to scripture, were thus disposed of. 
The dying Cyrus furnishes an example, which we heartily wish were followed by other 
Orientals. He directs his body nut to be enshrined in gold or silver, but to be 
committed to mother-earth. • 

To 8’ ifxop crmfjLQy & TratSey, oray reXcun/O’e), cy /iwyTe cV 

apyvp(Of eV aXX<o pjjSmy dXXa ttj yq m raxisa anoSorc, Ti yap tovtov 
jiaKapKorepov, rov yq pix^qvai, q wavra fitp ra Kokoy iravra 8e rayaBa (f>vH 
T( xai Tpf(p€i : 

. Kvpov naiSfia, 
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than the English of his day, attributed much of the pre- 
valent sickness (and there was more sickness in London 
in those days than may be generally imagined) to defective 
ventilation. The windows were so fixed, as to render them, in 
most houses, incapable of being opened. It was jonly about 
tlie same time that chimneys were first introduced, which to 
some extent alleviated the evil, by forming the vent of a 
current of air. The absence of a middle class in Scotland 
kept the people still more barbarous than in England. At 
a divertisement got up by Sir David Lindsey of the Mount, 
‘ Lord-lion, -king-at-arins,’* a part of the counsel administered 
to the fair foreigner, the Queen, by the heraldic poet, was, ‘ to 
obey her husband, and keep her body clean.’ That the latter 
part of the advice should be addressed to one of her rank is 
sufficiently significant. It was in sooth, as in India, before 
and after the same date, an age of coarseness and untidiness, as 
well as of distrust and danger. In the seventeenth century 
even, Scotland was still a country of huts and hovels, as is the 
case in several of the Hebrides, and parts of Ireland still. 
Superstition was also rife in stories of ghosts and fiends, 
while alchemy and the philosopher’s stone were believed 
in like gospel truths. In justice to India, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the halting or rude civilization of Europe, in con- 
temporary times. We may be permitted therefore to refer to a 
preceding page, where it was observed that the Arabians had 
an uncivilized civilization of their own. In like manner it may 
be said, that the natives of India have an unclean cleanliness 
of their own. The Hindu, who would throw away his food, if 
a European happened accidentally to touch his cooking pot, 
will scour his brass vessels with the mud and surki of the 
road, or street, contaminated by all sorts of obvious taints. The 
nations of antiquity had public baths, that were unknown in 
the earlier stages of their history. In Imperial Rome they 
formed the chief luxury of the people. It is rather curious, that 
with a people to whom daily bathing is a sort of sacrament, and 
to whom accidental contact with females, exterior to their own 
household and class, is a kind of discourtesy (not to say out- 
rage) f no eflbrt has ever been made, to render that ritual 
more seemly and commodious for the aged and the weakly, or 
to separate the sexes. It maybe said that the bathing must 
be in a running stream ; but what has that objection do with a 


* Marmion. 

touclied the wife of another with the hem of the garment was a viola- 
tlelicM ! *^ Afn'c/ic/wAat(. This is tlie very climax of indelicate 
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separate roofed gbut ? The ghats, the natives now have, are, 
we presume, of the same kind as they had in Bengal, in the days 
of Bullal Son. In Greece and Rome, as every Hindu College 
lad knows, there were separate bathing places for the sexes. Surely 
‘ Young I^engal ’ at least, must be aware that the promis- 
cuous bathing (and other et ccteras) at the river side, or the 
nullah, or tank side, as it may be, can be regarded in no 
other light than as a sign of low civilization. Has ‘Young 
Bengal’ yet endeavoured to give a jog to national delicacy in 
this matter ? It may he considered perhaps as shewing the 
anxiety of people of caste to crowd together ; or are all men 
equal in the water ? Be this as it may, the lustration leaves 
them after all but dirtily clean, at least in the opinion of 
Mlechas, who have a saying that, next to godliness is cleanli- 
ness. The slowness of the natives of India to improve may 
be daily noticed in a variety of ways. At the commencement of 
British connection with India, every native wlio could afford it, 
built his house as much as po.ssiblc on the principle of a fortress. 
We find that in Calcutta this is yet pretty much the fashion ; so 
inveterate is custom. Narrow staircases, abrupt dark terminations 
at an angle, or a meaningless landing place, passages that lead 
‘ to nothing,’ ups and downs over dwarf terraces, small low 
rooms, admitting little light through dirty windows — diversify, 
or constitute, the interior. In the jealous necessities of a sys- 
tem that closely secludes women, ventilation and architectural 
beauty and consistency are alike set at defiance. Then the 
exterior approaches are in keeping with the Bridewell-hke cha- 
racter of the whole edifice ; while some covert sally-port in the 
side, or rear, leads to a tank, or a ditch, or a field, fringed with 
a luxuriant crop of weeds. From the seen, we may partly infer 
the unseen, portions of the mansion, and form our conclusion as 
to the amount of elegance, tidiness, and comfort they may boast. 
During the hundred years that the English have been in Cal- 
cutta, no native has attempted to improve upon the country con- 
veyances, if wo except the kranchi. In a word, the natives now 
arc, we suppose, in regard to the estimate of household and equi- 
page commodiousness, much in the position that the English were 
three or four hundred years ago. The slovenliness of the houses 
of peojrle of condition, then, rendered frequent removals necessary, 
even in the Elizabethan epoch. We may guess therefore, what 
the state of things was, in the mud and clay (rush covered) floors 
of the Plantagenets. Even during the residence of families, 
fire-pans, in which coarse perfumes were burnt, were utensils 
always in sight. In a month or so— the house, (brave days of 
conservancy !) to use the phrase of the times, became unsavoury 
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in the summer season : and, if the owner was wealthy, he 
removed. If otherwise, he remained where he was, daily adding 
to the magazine of malaria, and predisposing himself and house- 
liold to the invasion of some deadly malady. It were surely high 
time that such of the leading natives of Bengal, as have receiv- 
ed the advantage of an English education, ' should endeavour 
to rouse the minds of their fellow-citizens to the expediency of 
making such minor reforms, as are in their power, and interfere 
not with conscientious scruples. They may surely be instrumental 
in improving their own quarters of the town, and discontinuing 
sundry things, that are in exceedingly questionable taste.* It 
may be said of the natives of India in general, but especially 
of the Bengalis, that their besetting failing is one common 
to all Asiatics — inertness. Dr. Robinson takes notice of it,t 
as aifectmg the Arabs and Egyptians, whose indolence and 
jivocrastinating habits almost every traveller takes note of. “ They 
‘ seem, indeed, to have a different version of the good Old Eng- 
‘ lish maxim, and act as if it were to be rendered exactly the 
‘ reverse, vis. never to do to-day what can be put off till to- 
‘ morrow." This is consonant to the character given of the 
Eityptians of old, that ‘ their strength is to sit still. ’J Eor 
ibis foible, however, there is much of extenuation to be allowed 
ill the nature of the cli«uUc ; whiidi affects even the European 
constitution, and is likely, in its aggravation by descent, to offer 
ii most serious, if not insujierable, bar to English colonizationln 
India. This of itself, however, would not account for the defi- 
ciency of manliness, and military virtue, in the Bengali. What 
manifestation have the people of Bengal ever evinced, of the^e- 
nnine spirit of freedom and patriotism ? A stupid unmeaning 
attachment to locality is not patriotism. What appreciation have 
they ever exhibited of the civilization, that is based on boldly as- 


* Nothing strikes the eye more offensively in a civilization of any pretension, than 
want of congruity ami keeping. This in former times was sufficiently noticeable in 
Kngluntl, but much more so in Scotlaiul. In Calcutta it is no uncommon thing of 
an (‘vciniu» to see on the Strand, or the Course, fat Bahoos sitting almost in a state of 
nudity in English carriages, drawn by spanking horses. This niiqncslionably is not 
decpiit. Coleridge and Southey, in their ra(*y verses, have told ns, that the devil's 
darling vice, is ‘ pride that apes humility.’ And there is ground to suppose, that, with 
these frow.sy go-naked fellows, their darling vice is dirt that apes gentility. If they will 
go ill this fashion, they should conUnc llicmselves to their own quarter of the town. 
There is a matter too that one would prefer passing over in silence — but that it is a 
growing evil. In one respect, the lower classes of natives in Calcutta evince the 
most wanton disregard to common decency. Washing in the aipiedncts was had 
enough ; but the nuisance, we allude to, is of iiouily and daily occurrence in the public 
Streets, and even in sight of our wives and daughters, as they pass by in their car- 
riages. In England, it is an affair of police; it ouglit to bo so here ; and the sooner 
5><ur)e check is put to it, the better. 

t Biblical Researches, &c., Vol, 1. 

\ Isaiah, XXX. 
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serted rights — tenacious as they are of extending an inch of con- 
cession or grace into an ell of privilege, and adroit as they are 
in constituting sufferance into piecedent? From the invasion of 
Muhammed of Ghizm, and the commencement of true Muham- 
medan sway in the person of Kuttiib-ud-Din, and the capture of 
Bengal by his General Buktiyar, to the battle of Plassoy, the 
Hindus of Bengal continued to bear patiently the Muhammedaii 
yoke, and did not make a single effort to be freo.’^ We do 
not say this in the way of reproach — far from it. We mention 
these things for the benefit of our fellow subjects in the latitude 
we are placed in, in the hope that a word, said in season, may 
prove useful to those who are capable of being leaders, at least 
in the department of mental reflection. The finest people may 
deteriorate : and the inhabitants of Bengal, we believe, claim 
(some time or other) to have been a people of high and manly 
civilization. The causes that have depressed them for a time, 
have depressed a more warlike people. When the Romans 
became corrupted, they lost their military virtue, and the haugh- 
ty Gotha of the south country gave the nick-name of Greeks 
to men who had ceased to deserve being called Romans ; just 
as the descendants of the Portuguese in India are so terribly 
unlike their ancestors, for the very reason assigned by the His- 
torian — ‘ the climate of Asia has iude^ been found less con- 
genial, than that of Europe, to military spirit : these populous 
nations were enervated by luxury, despotism, and superstition. ’t 
There is an absence of poetry in the Bengali mind The 
sordid love of gain appears to have neutralised the nobler men- 
taljjowers. The Bengali wants imagination. He is too literal 
and puerile, but lucks childlike simplicity. Every thing he 
takes in a literal, and not in the fine, sense, in which fancy gilds 
objects to the mens divinior. He has no notion of the 
higher poetry, in which the enlightened critic looks for a 
reflection of ‘ the wisdom of the heart, and the grandeur of the 
imagination.’! Wherever these exist, simplicity accompanies 
them. In the native of Bengal, generally speaking, we recog- 
nise only the simplicity of external appliances ; and not that 
whose handmaid is candour. While on the subject of the Ben- 
gali character, we are involuntarily reminded of what was said 
of the Athenians, by one who understood them well — that they 
were 

Contentionis avidiores quam veritatis. § 

The Bengali is generally admitted to be given to litigation — 

• See Marsbmau’s History of Bengal, t Qibbon'a Decline and Fall. Ch. XLIl • 

{ Wordsworth. 5 Cicero de Oratore. . 
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and, in exacting payment, he is terribly punctual [to the utter- 
most farthing, and minute, of credit ; but in paying, ho re- 
sembles the Roman General — 

Qui cunctando restituit rem. 

A word or two here, in passing, to ‘ Young Bengal.’ Young 
Bengal is apt to fancy himself in capacity a Pericles — a Cepha- 
logeretes, or head compeller. Accordingly he is a great poli- 
tipian and philosopher and. if his endeavours and performances 
were in consonance with his words, would really be, what ho 
aspires to be considered. Conjoined with this is a proneness 
to take offence, where there is no legitimate cause for it, and to 
lose sight of things of grave importance, while enefgy is wreak- 
ed on something trivial or inconsequential.* Yet with all his 
political and speculative aspirations, he is reproached with having 
no known or conclusive opinions upon subjects that others hold 
most sacred. He empties himself of his own religion, and sub- 
stitutes nothing for it, but his own will and pleasure ; remind- 
ing ns thus of a sect we read of many years ago.f In an ac- 
count of a colony of priests at Mount Athos, one class was des- 
cribed, who were called idiopvBiwt, seeing that they acknowledged 
no religion, save what suited their own rhyme and reason. 
Though ‘ Young Bengal’ is exceedingly slow, in conforming 
to the metaphysical and spiritual ideas of his Western teachers, 
he evinces no slowness, but the very contrary, in imhihimj 
lessons of chemistry (shall we call it), over which that mystic 
being Archeus presides.|: 


♦ How much excitability, for instance, has been shewn in respect to what has bc(»n 
culled *tli0 shoe question.’ Taking off the shoe, or slipper, was no custom iutroducetl 
hy the English. It was, and has been, the established custom of India for ages. If 
the natives of India claim a conformity to our customs, let them have it by all means 
on equal terms. Let them leave their pugrls or turbans in the ante chamber. A na- 
tive of whatever degree is perfectly well aware, that he cannot call upon a native of high 
rank, without submitiing to his country’s etiquette; and he will conform to it without 
a demur, though he grudges to do so to an European of equal rank. The Bengalis are 
the only natives, (and only a small section of them) who object to it. Why they do so 
object, we never could comprehend. The Greeks, a far more independent, polisshed, 
and intellc^ual people, always left their slippers in the lobby. 

t ‘Christian Researches in Uie Mediterranean,’ by**lhe Rev. W. Jowett, M. A. 

t Young Bengal might once claim (but can no longer we fear) to be classed as 
‘ Ilydroparastatie ’> even though no Christians. The class of Christians alluded 
to were followers of Tatian. Who denied the reality of the body of Christ, and, among 
other Orientalisms (in which he has been imitated in our own day, in a way sufficiently 
fantastic, all tilings considered) strictly prohibited wine in tbe Eucliarist. The same 
watery specie^f heresy has recently become somewhat rampant We have heard 
something of the sort held up in Bombay ; where it was the fushiou with the leaders 
to shew, that the wine of tliQ scripture was no wine at all. 
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Tho prejudices of the Brahmins, like those of the Clergy in 
Europe during the dark ages, or rather during their dawn into 
a brighter day, were an obstacle to the dissemination of learn- 
ing, of no little obstructive power. They were, nevertheless, 
conservative of such learning as existed, or had been placed on 
record. In both countries, sacerdotal prejudices proved inimi- 
cal to the progress of physical science, when supposed in any 
way to clash with received dogmas of Theology. The same pre- 
judices, .that had nearly proved fatal to Aristarchus and Galileo, 
were also obstructive in India to the advancement of truth. 

‘ The same system of priestcraft, which has exercised so perni- 
cious an influence on the Hindus in other respects, has cast a 
veil over their science. Astronomy having been made subser- 
vient to tho extravagant chronology of the religionists, all the 
epochs, which it ought to determine, have been thrown into 
confusion, and uncertainty.’* It behoves all, who believe in 
the truth of the Bible, to beware of falling into a similar mis- 
take, and not to attempt blinking physical or chronological 
discoveries, because, in their short-sightedness, they may deem 
them to be inconsistent, or at variance, with the sacred records. 
Truth of every kind, is such a vast polygon, that it takes ages to 
view its different sides, and to accurately compare the phenome- 
na of reflection and refraction. 

Mr. Oolebrooke is of opinion, that it is not impossible that the 
Hindus took their solar Zodiac from the Greeks, t and that they 
were aware of the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, 
which was discussed by the Brahmins in the fifth century. Mr. 
Elphinstone, like almost every one else, who has carefully examin- 
ed the subject, has been struck by the identity of the topies discus- 
sed by the Hindu philosophers, with those which engaged the at- 
tention of the same class in ancient Greece. On the whole, ho 
inclines to think, that, in astronomy, the Hindus have derived 
their knowledge from a foreign source. | Then again he balances 
the argument, and contends for Hindu originality, on the ground, 
that all other nations were in still greater ignorance than they 
were. This is the very point to be proved — for (and we say 
it with the greatest deference) the Historian has not pfoved it. 

• Elpbiii stone’s History, Vol. I, 

+ Or the Egyptians? ‘Que la Grece ait ete peiipl(?e par Jes nations de rOrieiit 
et de r Kgypte, ce iiestaujour d’hui d’line verite contestee.’ 

M^olres de V Acad, des ifkcnpL Vol L 

J Elphinstone’s History, Vol. I. 
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Mr. Colebrooke palpably leans to the idea that the Hindus 
did borrow ; ‘ There does appear ground for more than a con- 
jecture, that the Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Grecian 
Astronomy, before the Arabs .began to cultivate the science.* 
Opinions may differ, in regard to which system has been most 
conducive to promote the civilization of India— the Brahminical, 
or the Buddhist. Partly by the light of the past, and of still 
existing (though corrupted) Buddhism elsewhere, we should bo 
inclined to declare for the latter. The struggle between the 
two systems threw back civilization. Buddhism in its veneration 
for the human intellect, as a wonderful manifestation of super- 
nal power, had a natural tendency to tolerate whatever tended 
to intellectual advancement ; while the other system was alto- 
gether adverse to the educational enfranchisement of the people 
at large. The perturbation, consequent on the collision of the two 
systems, proved fatal to the preponderance of the one in India, 
and led to the greater corruption of the other. V.edantism at length 
became almost lost in Puranisrn. If Sankhya Acharya be consid- 

• Researches, Vol. IX, 

There are men who by induction arrive at a conclusion ; otliers do so by some mental 
process, like inspiration. The discovery of the planet Neptune illustrates this. The dis- 
covery of the diurnal revolution of tlie earth round its axis had been sugjjested by He- 
ruolitus; but was laid aside by the Greeks, The Bralirnins, it appears, took it up many 
years after; but made no demonstration. They appear therefore to have followed in the 
wake of Heraclitus. There is however a still greater discovery, of which, it would seem, 
the older ancients had a more accurate notion, than we, in our pride of place, have ad- 
mitted. In a very curious and learned paper by the late Granville Penn, E.sq., F. S. A. 
oil the Egyptian original of the word IIYR, he shews that pyr did in fact signify 
lliC8Uii,at a very early period. The first evidence he adduces is that of Diodorus. 
Hop and (pyr and hellos) are ancient Greek denoiniiuilioiis of the suu— tlio 
second succeeding the other in general use. Some vestige of this is to be found in tlie 
opening of the Orphic hymn to Pan. The invocation is to the univer.-e (tlie aggretr,ite 
of the world, the heaven, and the sea,), the ruling eoi-tli, and HYR aSamrov, ''We 
are indebted to Aristotle, proceeds Mr. Penn, for our knowledge of a most important 
and inteR'siing fact— though he was himself quite unaware of i)ie value or nature of tlie 
couimunicatioii. In his second book dcca/o, concerning the place of the earth, and whe- 
tlier it be moveable, or fixed, he says, tliat all do not hold the same opinion ; for most per- 
sons— that is to say, all who maintain that the heavens move round-- tue of the belief iliat 
it is placed in the centre. He then proceeds to shew that tlie Italians, or Pythagoreans, 
on the coiUraiy, affirm that nvp is the centre, and that the earth, being itself one of 
the stars, and revolving round that centre, produces night and day~ej/ama)f oi ncpi- 
TTjv iToXtaVf KaKovp€i/oi dc UvOayopHoi, Xcyovo-ij/. CTrt yap tov p€aQv HYR 
(Lvai TTJV fie yrfVy ei/ tcov aspcov overall, kvkXcj (fi^popevov wepi to pcaovy 
vvKTa re Kai rjp€pav TTOcetv* 

This ancient doctrine of the Italian school -the most distinct summary of the system 
long afterwards illustrated by Copernicus andNewtoii— the learned coinmentutor shews, 
was thus unmechauically transmitted by a philosopher, who understood nothing of its 
meaning. It is also mentioned by Plutarch, who comprehended it better than Ai istotle, 
and explained that by Trnp was meant tlie sun. The concurrent judgment of the 
learned, in anciintand modern times, agrees in opinion, that the doctrine was brought 
by Pythagoras into Italy from Egypt. » Surely all this sufficiently testifies, that tliis 
great truth existed, as an object of partial human knowledge, from ^ time immemorial, 
and may be traced for nearly two thousand live hundred years. 
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ered a Reformer, he was certainly none of Vedantism ; but, on 
the contrary, the patron of superstition and idolatry foreign to 
its genuine spirit, albeit that he be Pantheistic. We need feel no 
surprise however ; for, observes an acute and accomplished writer, 

‘ there is, and always has been, in the human mind, or at all 
events in a certain class of human minds, a principle of idolatry, 
which has given form to the faith of millions of millions, through 
thousands of years, and which requires that, for the calling 
forth or exercise of faith, some tangible object should be pre- 
sented to their corporeal senses, — whether in the form of a 
relic, of a holy spot with which an act may be associated, 
or a graven image, which will represent what the mind is too 
lazy to conceive : and it matters little whether it be true or not: 
it answers the purpose.'* The cause of this is referred by 
Robert Hall to the descent of the human mind from the spirit 
to the letter, from what is vital and intellectual to what is ritual 
and external in religion. This has caused idolatry in all its 
multifarious forms, and has not only corrupted natural religion, 
or the religion of nature, but dimmed the lustre of Christianity 
itself. 

The discussions of the Vedantic school had, at any rate, an 
elevating capability, which cannot be claimed for Puranic 
Brahminism. They had reference to highly abstract questions, 
well calculated to call into subtle exercise all the powers of 
the intellect. They turned on free will, divine grace, the effi- 
cacy of works, and even of faith without works. Under the old 
system too, though women were more retired than with Euro- 
peans, the complete seclusion of them was an entirely foreign 
idea, that came in with the Muhammedans. 

The Buddhist sentiment of itself could scarcely have failed 
to be productive of palpable social modifications, one of the 
most obvious of which would be a great admixture of classes. 
The Puranic and Muhammedan influences, without any altera- 
tion in the letter of the written law, silently have produced 
great changes,iaot merely of popular movement, but probably of 
unexpressed opinion. No change produced by time is more 
palpable, than that of the deism of the Vedas, passing into gross 
Puranic polytheism and idolatry. The Vedantists now are re- 
duced to a mere insignificant sect, as compared with the vast 
body of the people, with whom great is the Diana of their 
Ephesus — their Durgah, or Kali, or Bhawani. In considering 
the ancient civilization, as well as the Asiatic, we in vain look for 


• Anricnt Topography of Jerusalem, by Jas. Fergusson, Esq., F, R. A. S., &c. 
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a civilization of progress, eapecially as respects thefirst; for, after 
all, the civilizkion, that exists in Asia, has arisen out of the old ; 
though so many older political and religious fabrics are utterly 
scattered before the four winds of heaven. Perhaps we may 
not be in a position to pronounce decisively on a point, much of 
the history of which is so obscure. There can be no civiliza- 
tion of progress, unless it spring out of, and be in constant 
sympathy and action with, a religion of progress. Ancient reli- 
gion, whether in its pre-existent or present derivative form, was 
mostly a matter of ritual observance. The. grand intention of 
the Christian system, is to throw the government of every 
man on himself, whether- he is within priestly influence or 
not. It is thus, it may be truly said, the cheapest, since the 
suspected in all others are delivered over to watchers. Chris- 
tianity too, has its watchers, since every man, by a powerful 
check on conscience, is constituted his own watcher. As far 
as the historical torch serves, it has been sufficiently shewn, 
that neither the religion, nor the civilization of Egypt, was that 
of progress. It fared little better with the imitators of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and with the imitators of the imitators 
—the Romans. Disallow, as we may, the claim of Hindu civili- 
zation to bo that of progress, yet cannot we deny that it is one of 
venerable claims. On the threshold of the subject, however, 
comes a question, how is it that, for eight hundred years, both 
the religion, and the civilization, have halted or retrograded ? 
In respect to the Vedantic element, the religion has halted. 
The civilization of a people also halts or retrogrades, when 
their arts, and their assertion of liberty, have fallen into a 
state of decay. The state of Muhammedanism has been less 
pretending, and gives a consistent answer to the question, as 
respects that religion and polity. Muhammedanism never pre- 
tended to love art; it therefore can scarcely be a reproach to 
Muhammedanism, that it was not conservative of art, which it 
despised, though literature owes it something ; and yet— what 
havoc has it not done to literature 1 # 

All drawbacks nevertheless, and notwithstanding, there i-s 
mnch in Hinduism, deteriorated soever as the system may be, 
to furnish ground for profound reflection in enquiries after truth, 
as it is to be fairly and impartially sifted and garnered from the 
the traditions of the past. Amidst all its divisions, corruptions, 
and idolatrous forms, there is perceptible a primary idea, which 
has survived as an article of popular faith ; that of an absolute 
unseen being, ‘whom it is the highest glory and reward of the 
holiest man to behold, and in whom he is to be lost.' Alas 
for the last dogma, which so dims the splendour of the rest, and 
which yet appears to have sprung from the very humility 

B 1 
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tnd docility of the oriental mind. We have a most earnest de- 
sire to treat the subject of the natives and their religion 
with the gravity which the nature of the subject requires. 
There is much in the system to be regretted ; but in what 
human polity is not that the case ? We are bound to state, 
plainly, and honestly, our own impression, that unless there had 
been a root of truth and good feeling in the original Hinduism, 
it could not have lasted to our day as a living system. The 
Great Euler has seen it proper that these millions should not 
be left wholly without light. If in certain points they had, 
in the estimation of Christians, no law, who shall dare to 
say, that they were not a law to themselves ? Whence is it 
that contemporary empires are gone, and the Egyptians, llio 
PhcBnicians, the Assyrians are no more— while the Hindus 
remain as a great and civilized people ? If there were not 
something in tlie system, that was in liarinony with that civi- 
lization, which is based in conscience, no matter how weak its 
hold comparatively, would it exist so long ? History has shewn 
that all idolatry is, more or less, stained with the suspicion of, 
or the demonstration of, dire cruelty. Nationally considered, 
there is reason to believe, that Hinduism has been more exempt 
from this stain, than other religious systems, that have ceased 
from off the face of the earth. Anciently, they were clear from 
the abomination of human sacrifices; though it may ho just- 
ly charged against Hinduism, as a modern and sectarian 
offence.* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the different fate, if we 
may so phrase it, of the Hindus as a nation — and of the nations of 
South and Central America. The former remain ; the latter no 
longer exist as a nation, and have dwindled down to a wretched 
remnant, professing Christianity — but adding no credit, by their 
life-tenor, to their profession. Not only did the old central 
American nations publicly sacrifice human victims to idols, 
but they feasted on them afterwards. Murder and cannibalism 
were conseqi^tly national institutions. These are facts, 
proved alike by historical records, and monuments that still 
exist. We subjoin an extract, having reference to the subject, 
from a work already quoted.f Notwithstanding many grave 
deductions, with reference to preceding remarks, yet, as far 


♦ The fartlier back we can look into the history of all idolatrous systems, the more 
clear traces we find of one pure primeval religion ; but perhaps no mechanism, devised 
by man, has done 80 much Rocial mischief, or so thoroughly degraded and debased 
the masses, as modern Purinic Hinduism,— Ed. 

t “ The most important remaining of these ruins (at Quiche) is that which appears 
in the engraving, and which is called F )1 Sacrificatorio, or the place of sacrilice. It is 
a quadrangular stone structure, sixty-six feet on each side at Uie base, and rising in a 
pyramidal forra to tlie height, in its present condition, of thirty-three feet. On throe 
places there is a range of steps in the middle, each step seventeen inches high, and 
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ns impartial testimony may by depended upon, the Hindt^ 
generally speaking, in regard to moral conduct — apart from 
doctrinal considerations altogether — have shewn themselves 
a highly estimable people. As fathers, husbands, masters, and 
even as neighbours, we may indeed challenge comparison be- 
tween them, and the mass of those, who have had the advantage 
of European civilization. We find, in short, in the Hindus, 
that harmonious coherence of domestic relationship, which we 
usually connect with religious obligation. There is that which 
demonstrates a root of good, amidst much that is faulty and 
false ; and convictions of singular potency, binding in a complete 
yet harmoniously working polity, millions of people for thou- 
sands of years. The Hindus always appear to have had a theo- 
retical respect for humanity and justice, unequally consistent with 
their practice, which is not recognizable in the history of the 
Muharamcdans, and which might read a lesson of rebuke even 
to existing European nations, and their descendants,* At the 
time of the Muharamedan invasion of Ghuzni, the Hindus were 
capable of carrying on war on a systematic and organized 
plan ; while their opponents trusted rather to indomitable force, 
than to a scientific system of tactics. Civil justice too was well 


but tiight inches on the upper surface, which makes the range so steep, tliatin descend- 
ing some caution is necessary. 

The top of the Sacrificatorio is broken and ruined; but there is no doubt that it 
once supported an altar for those sacrifices of human victims, which struck even the 
Siianiards witli horror. It was barely large enough for the altar and officiating priests, 
and the idol to whom the sacrifice was offered. The whole was in full view of the 
people at the foot. 

The barbarous ministers carried up the victim entirely naked, pointed out the idol, 
to which the sacrifice was made, that the people might pay their adoration, and then 
extended liim on the altar. This had a carved surface, and the body of the victim lay 
arched, with the trunk elevated, and the head and feet depressed. Four priests held 
the legs and arms, and another kept his head firni, with a wooden instrument, made in 
tile form of a coiled serpent, so that he was prevented from making tlie least move- 
ment. The head priest then approached, and, with a knife made of Hint, cut an aper- 
ture ill the breast, and tore out the heart, which, yet palpitating, he offered to the idol. 
U the idol was gigantic and hollow, it was usual to introduce the heart of the victim 
into its mouth with a golden spoon. If the victim was a prisoner of war, as soon as 
he was sacrificed, they cut off the head to preserve the scull, an JIhrew the body down 
tlio steps, when it was taken up by the officer, or soldier, to whom the prisoner had 
belonged, and carried to his house, to be dressed up as an entertainment for his 
friends. If he was not a prisoner of war, but a slave purchased for the sacrifice, the 
proprietor carried oflf the body for the same purpose. .In recurring to the barbarous 
bceiies, of which the spot had been the theatre, it seemed a righteous award, that the 
bloody altar was hurled down, and the race of its ministers destroyed .” — * Incidents of 
Travel^ in Central America, Ckiapos, and Yucatany by John L. Stephens, Ac, 

* This is a historical fact, amply illustrated in the history of Spain and Ireland. 
Even to this day, civil war is carried on in Spain, with a degree of murderous blood- 
thirstiness, that is horrible to think of. It is the same with the wars of the South Ame- 
rican descendants of the Spaniards. Mr. Stephens bears witness (Incidents of Tra- 
vel), that, in the intestine wars of Central America, quarter was neitlier given nor 
taken. If it be objected that we refer to civil war, let it be remembered tliat most 
Indian wars have been of the same character. 
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finderstood ia Hindu States, and much better admiuistered in 
olden time than now. 

When the prophet of old beheld various beasts arising out 
of the sea, one, which was terrible and strong exceedingly, 
was diverse from them all.^ So it may be said of Muhara- 
medanisra, that it was different from all other schemes of 
religion that have sprung up out of the general apostacy from 
revealed religion, in having a basis of truth. It was* also terri- 
ble from the use it made of its indomitable strength. It differ- 
ed from other forms of belief, in having a centre point of dread 
power, which was a witness for God ; and in that consisted the 
might and elasticity of the bow, that the astute Arabian drew at a 
great venture, and with such marvellous success! In that cha- 
racter of a witness, the followers of Muhamraed revered him. 
He proclaimed anew an eternal truth, at a time when it appeared 
almost forgotten — even by effete Judaism, or corrupt Christianity. 
This had a favourable effect upon practical morality for a time : 
and in his conquests, cemented with blood as they were, there 
was observable a power working for good, during a cycle of 
gross and enormous idolatry and' corruption.f This doctrine 
too was addressed to all, and not to a class. The truth was not 
measured out differently, by the gauge of caste and race. What 
was sin to one, was sin to all, without exception. There was 
no differing degree of iniquity for the Moulvi, and another for 
the Hamul, or the Fellah. The Muharnmedau, in short, believed 
in an unseen God, as seen, and in a hearing God, as if heard, 
with a living and energetic faith; and so became irresistible, tram- 
pling on all superstitions, and smashing all manufactured gods, 
wherever found. To flourish, Muhammedanism must not rest, 
or slumber, else it withers. It can only thrive, while aiming at 
conquest; and, that mission fulfilled, it falls into a state of tor- 
por, and all branches of its polity stagnate. There is no revivi- 
fying power in it, to declare not merely that God is, but what he 
is ; or to raise his creatures to the proper dignity of their posi- 
tion, and redeem man from the degradation of grossly sensual 
influences. The strong belief of the Muhammedan has under- 
gone great modification ; it is scarcely longer that of an acting 
will, but rather that of a sheer necessity, to which he bows, with 
the sullen resignation of the curbed horse. 

In examining the two systems of Hinduism and Muhamme- 
danism, we shall find a deeper and wider gulf between the Brah- 
min, and the proletary class of the population, than between the 
Mussulman cooli, and the Moulvi. The high and the low 


• Daniel, ch, vii. 


t See Maurice’s Boyle Lectures.' 
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Mussulman Lave an entire concurrence of belief. It is not s9 
in Hinduism. The Chevalier Bunsen has said of the Homans :* 

‘ They understood the character of no people, but in its defects ; 
they loved no other people, and were loved by none, because 
they neither approached them in a humane spirit, nor expected 
to be received in the same ; and did good to others, merely be- 
cause they found it to their own advantage. From a well digest- 
ed- principle of self-interest, they were capable of rendering even 
essential services to whole nations, but from no benevolent 
motive.' Is it judging too harshly of Muharamedanisra to say, 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur? As respects civiliza- 
tion, it appears to us, that the palm must be given to the 
Hindu; though* to the Mohammedan may justly be awarded 
graces of external manners, in which the Hindus are deficient, 
and which, with many, pass for civilization, but cannot bo per- 
mitted to pass for such unquestioned, when associated with 
rapacity, intolerance, and cruelty To trace up the different 
cycles of Muhainmedan connection with India, would extend our 
remarks to a length that at once precludes our entering on so 
extensive a field. Sullice it, that from the invasion of Timour 
to the accession of Baber, we have, in its various phases, the 
rough working of the Muhammedan element, imposed by u half 
barbarous people upon a people much more civilized than them- 
selves. As in England, synchronously, there was an agitated 
sense of conscious insecurity, and the obstruction caused by a 
government at once unsetikd and oppressive; so there was 
in India the perturbation of the social body, caused by the 
continual dread of change, in tracts, which were often the 
theatre .of war, predatory or dynastic, and where a series of 
tyrants rose to power, by a succession of military revolu- 
tions, recurring at short intervals. On the theory of a .wri- 
ter of the last century, the Mogul government ought to 
be considered a good one. ‘It is a most excellent circum- 
stance in a government, when the most powerful man in the 
State has something to fear from the most feeble. ’t This 
may be granted with allowance, that is to say, provided the 
most powerful unlawfully assails the feeble — otherwise, such 
a scheme of government would be one of terrorism. This the 
Mogul government, for the mofst part, was. It is true that the 
privilege of direct application to the throne, viva voce, or by peti- 
tion, handed to the sovereign, as he passed, gave the appearance 
of a check on oppressors in high places ; but, for the most part, it 
was a mere shadow of privilege, that could be successfully evad- 


• ‘Egypt’s Place in Universal History.’ 


t Dr. Moore’s Continental Travels. 
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ed, and was successfully evaded, in the majority of instances. 
Between* the early Mubammedans and the Normans, who 
wrenched England from the Saxons, we see little difference, in 
regard to civilization. These times were full of struggle and 
violence. They were also marked by a quaint bluntness of sin- 
cerity in bigotry, that we find numerous traits of in the work 
under review. There was a Homeric sternness, not unfamiliar 
to Western ideas. It is in the spirit of this heartiness of inexor- 
ableness, that the crook-backed Gloster is described by our great 
national dramatist, as sending the weakest and most unfortu- 
nate of kings to his doom. 

See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death 1 

O may such purple tears be always shed 

From those who wish the downfall of our house. 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell ; and say, I sent thee thither, 

I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 

It was the characteristic of those awful times to have neither 
pity, love, nor fear. When Tiiaour took the city of Mirat by 
storm, he had no mercy for his brave enemy Safi Gabr (or 
Guebre) ; but, in the words of the historian, ‘ dispatched him 
to hell, and ordered his son to bo burned in the fire, which he 
worshipped.’* 

From Baber’s reign, we find a more gonial state of the historic 
atmosphere; though the political elements were in a state of 
perturbation, reminding one of our own period of the wars of 
the lioses. To compare Akbar’s long and prosperous reign, 
with that of the best of the 'rudors, will he doing it bare justice. 
What a contrast between his house, and the cold avaricious Henry 
VII., or his violent, unscrupulous, cruel successor. No — to 
institute a comparison between tliem, and the noble, gracious, 
unselfish, and most clement Akbar, would be a kind of libel. 
Notwithstanding cruel wars that intervened (and ever will inter- 
vene, as a consequence of disputed succession springing from 
polygamy) — from the commencement of Akbar’s reign, to the 
dethronement of Shah Jehan, may bo termed the golden age 
of Mogul Rule. Feared at home (generally speaking), and 
respected on the frontiers, the situation of the empire under 
his sceptre, save in its vast extent, and its begetting weakness, 
resembled the prosperous state of England under Elizabeth. 
Civilization then had made its greatest advancement, but began 
to decline from the accession of Aurungzebe. The troubles of 
a disputed succession, that followed his death, left the empire 
open to ruthless invaders — paving the way at length for the 


• II. M. Elliot,— Habru. S. Siyaru. 
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rise of a new power, and the commencement of the European 

cycle. ^ # 

In comparing the civilization of India with that of our own 
country, we shall have no very great reason to exult at the con- 
trast, considering the advantage of our insular position, our more 
bracing climate, and other circumstances. But, two or three 
hundred years ago, we had neither the polish nor the elegance 
of the Orientals ; but wo had great leaders in the ranks of 
knowledge ; and our growing freedom, so sturdily asserted, and 
sometimes so dearly purchased (if true liberty bo dear at any 
price), extended the boundaries of all knowledge and science, 
with an elfect, that has nothing corresponding to it in the 
East. Even to this hour however, so difficult is it to illume 
with tlie rays of education all the dark places of a nation, 
tliat there is a startling amount of deplorable ignorance to be 
found in parts of Great Britain. What then must be the case 
in India? It may be said indeed of all Europe, that the irre- 
gularity of education, and intelligence, among the masses is 
undoubtedly the great obstacle to complete civilization in our 
time. This, combined with pressure on the means of subsis-. 
tence, excites ideas dangerous to the well being of society; com- 
petition, on every hand, is necessarily so unrelaxing, as to leave 
not a pause for repose. Its incessant energy agitates every 
man, and, to a certain extent, hardens his feelings. There is a 
yearning for an equality, that is utterly unattainable on earth; 
while the evils of society are invidiously pointed to, as furnish- 
ing just grounds for demolishing established institutions ; it 
being forgotten, that these evils — ‘ are to be referred to the 
nature of man, and not to the civilization of society. The 
same course of argument might object to agriculture, because 
woods thrive quickest in the richest soil.’t A man destined, 
himself, to become a tribune of the people, though admitting 
it to be the master, wrote some fifteen years ago, what now 
looks like a prophecy. ‘ The people is the master power, 

• 

• By a Parliamentary return (called for on the motion of Sir R. II. Inglis, In the 
House of Commons, and ordered in May 1843) of the number of marriages celebrated 
yearly in England, from the Ist July 183S, to 80th June J842 ; it appears that in Eng- 
land, in three years, 867,894 marriages took place; consequently no fewer than 735,788 
individuals entered Into wedlock, and of these 364,836 could not sign their names. By 
a Parliamentary paper recently issued, on the statistics of crime in England and Wales, 
for 1848, it would appear, that there has been a great increase of crime for the three 
years ending with 1848, and of the ^ery worst offences against person and property. Of 
these^ there were unable toreador write, 7,580 males, and 2,161 females; able to read and 
yfuie imperfectly, 3,950 males, ?, 16 1 females; able to read and write well, 2,634 males, 
360 females. Of the whole, 76 males and 6 females are set down, as having received 
superior instruction. 

♦ * Records of the Creation,’ by the Bishop of Chester. 
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but incapable of being so, because it is expert in destroying, but 
erects Bl^liing in its stead, either lofty, durable, or majestic.’* 
Throughout the world there is a discord between nations 
and classes, of which it is difficult to foresee the end. Much 
of old was accorded to the mystic power of numbers. It may 
be said, without any mystery at all, that civilization itself 
must depend upon moral harmony, grounded upon the ac- 
cordance of numbers. How remarkable, in the field of phy- 
sical science, .has been the discovery of the atomic theor}', 
and its accurate bearing on combinations. The rule of the 
proportion of parts, aiid the absolute necessity of these 
proportions to expected results, is one of the glories of 
modern science. May there not be similar proportions of 
coherence, disintegration, and assimilation, in the moral and 
social world ? The Greeks attributed much to the knowledge 
and love of the arts. How great was the attention that they 
gave to music, and of hpw much importance was its study 
considered, by some of their foremost men, and master minds ! A 
very interesting recent discovery is an application of iEsiheties, 
.which explains — what hitherto has been an enigma — the per- 
feclion of Greek art, and how it is to be accounted for. An 
accomplished writer asserts, that it was attained simply by ad- 
herence to Geometric rule, and that these effects were produced, 
because the proportions of the Grecian master-pieces were those 
recognized as the standard of perfection in Geometry, and 
were those, which invariably have a pleasing response in the 
mind. ‘ The laws of proportion, in relation to the arts of 
design, constitute the harmony of Geometry, as definitely as 
those, that are applicable to poetry and music, produce* the 
harmony of acoustics; consequontly-the former ought to hold 
the same relative position in those arts, which are ^addressed 
to the eye, that is accorded to the latter, in those that are ad- 
dressed to the car.’t There is an inherent sense of beauty, 
independent of association ; and the writer quoted illustrates it 
by refePcnce to Greek art, the origin of which he conceives to 
have been based on the angles of Plato. 

In poetry, the Hindus of old have in the Mahabharat proved, 
that they were capable of great things. In general acquire- 
ments, however, they were as inferior to the Muhammedans, as the 
Mussulman of the present day is to the chivalric Saracen or 
Moor of old. Their literary works, on the other hand, have a 


* Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, by Alphonie De Lamaitine* 

♦ Hay, ‘ On the science of those proportions, by which the Human Head and 
Countenance is represented in Greek Art. 
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certain stiffness or quaintness. The absence of good models 
may well account for this. Their style of eloquence, therefore, 
continued inflated and redundant. There is one branch of 
literature, of which we meet with a sad want, or almost a blank, 
among both Hindus and Muhammedans — the epistolary. Even 
in Europe, the progress of this accomplishment was slow until 
the Elizabethan age, when its style was neither natural nor 
graceful. Mr. Hallam, referring to one of the earliest specimens 
of female penmanship in England, from the lady of Sir John 
Pelham, concludes it to be genuine from the badness of the 
grammar ! Of correspondence, beyond the most meagre outline, 
tlio natives of India appear to have had scarcely a notion. 
The state of civilization in general sufficiently accoupts for this. 
Writing, among the Orientals, appears to have been considered 
as intended to serve the same purpose, that Talleyrand has had 
the credit of attributing to speech — to veil thought. ‘The defi- 
ciency of epistolary literature, may partly be accounted for, by 
want of confidence in the means of transmission. Letters were 
usually sent by special messengers, an expensive, but tolerably 
sure mode. Now-a-days the transmission continues expensive 
without being sure. Correspondence too chiefly regarded busi- 
ness — a hearty interchange of sentiments being alien to the 
feelings and habits of the people. The Muhammedans had one 
advantage in their rule of faith, wanting to the Hindus. In 
the Koran, they have some sprinklings of the grand, the ideal, 
and the true, derived from the Hebrew fountains, which the 
Hindu is forbidden even to look into. In Muhammedan works 
of imagination, there is a manly greatness, and a catholic 
loveliness of fancy, as well as a general glow of natural 
feeling, which we miss ii^ Hindu literature, with the excep- 
tion of #rao touches in their drama. Now, however, among 
the natives poetry is not ; we never hear of the native mind 
invoking in poetry, 

——The wisdom and spirit of the i n'verse, 

The soul that is the eternity of thought, 

And gives to forms and images a birth 

And everlasting motion. 

Whatever the cause may be, the Hindus (especially in Bengal) 
appear to consider Muhammedanism with less repugnace, than 
they do Christianity. Perhaps their greater familiarity with the 
former system may have something To do with the feeling. They 
do not appear to hold the Koran in the same dread as the Bible. 
This is significant enough. Has it ever struck them, that a more 
intimate acquaintance with that book might improve their lite- 
rary powers ? Its pages might tend to draw the passions that 
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build up the human soul, into paths of sublime contemplation, 
and engage the thoughts and spirit with-r- 

High objects, with enduring things, 

With life and nature, purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying with such discipline 
Both pain and fear — ^nntil we recognise 
A grandeur in the breathings of the heart. 

Mr. Elliot’s work fulfils a great desideratum, so that, as respects 
a clear view of the Historians of India from first to last, it may 
be pronounced unique. The occasion that called it forth, as 
he explains in the preface, turned upon the subject of a proposed 
lithographic uniform edition, of the Native Historians of India. 
The outlay Tor carrying out such an undertaking, as is found 
to be too often the case in this country, in questions of improve- 
ment, proved a stumbling block. At the same time, it was 
intimated from the Governor of the N. W. Provinces, that as 
few people were acquainted with the particular works, which 
should be selected for such a series, it was desirable that an 
Index of tliem should be drawn up, in order that the Manu- 
scripts might be sought for, and deposited in one of our college 
libraries, to be printed or lithographed hereafter, should circum- 
stances render it expedient. Happily for the interests of litera- 
ture, our author willingly undertook a task that might luive 
staggered a man of less nerve and intellectual affluence. The 
volume before us is the first of a series, of which four more 
are to follow. Though wo have no right to exj)ect it, yet 
are we not without strong hope, which is begotten of a wish 
to that end, that the author may in some measure (the longer 
the better) be able to fulfil an idea he appears to have enter- 
tained, of adding to the Index an dftcount of the ii^^pendent 
Muhammedan monarchies, such as of Gujrat, Bengal, Cash- 
mere, and so forth ; as well as an intended notice of the various 
collections of private letters, relating to the history of India, 
and the matters, which chiefly interested the generation of the 
writers. These, we presume, would give us a considerable in- 
sight into the private life and genuine motives of those they 
may concern. There is a great charm for instance, in the Seir 
Mutakerin, in respect to the glimpses it gives us, as it were 
beyond the purdah, touching on circumstances and persons, that 
more stately or stilted history might be inclined to pass by, 
with an affectation of dignity. In regard to our author’s 
plan : — 

“ The historians of the Delhi Emperors have been noticed down to the 
reign of Shah Alam, when new actoi-s appear upon the stage ; when a more 
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stirring and eventful period of India’s History commences ; and when the 
full light of European truth and discernment begins to shed its beams 
upon the obscurity of the past, and to relieve us from the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Native Chroniclers of the time, who are, for the most part, 

dull, prejudiced, ignorant, and superficial.” 

• 

Besides the want of standard books of reference in India, for 
such a task as he was called to, our author alludes to great 
difi&culties that beset the literary enquirer, arising chiefly from 
the vanity of native litterateurs, which induces them to quote 
works they have never seen, of which he furnishes one or two 
amusing illustrations. In regard to the sad indifference of the 
public taste, respecting a greater degree of familiarity with the 
true sources of the Mohammedan history of India — does not 
the want of standard works of reference sufficiently account, 
at least to a great extent, for an amount of indifference much 
to be regretted ? Pursuits of this kind require stimulation. 
This is known to every school-boy, and all who have con- 
sidered school-Boy life. It should also be borne in mind 
that not youth alone, hut young manhood too, requires to 
be encouraged to generous intellectual exertion. There was 
a day in India, not yet forgotten by some old men, when 
young aspirants, military as well as civil, took a pride in 
distinguishing themselves in the arena of oriental studies. 
Prizes were then available for excellence in that field of com- 
petition worth contending for, and which realized gold Mohurs 
as well as fame. What is the so called college of Fort 
William now but the shadow of a shade ? Now, the pinched 
student, under the goad of mere regulation, looks to a speedy 
escape from such studies as his best reward. What is the col- 
lege of Haileybury but a huge and expensive mistake ? It 
ought t^ be abolished, or transferred at once to the banks of 
the Ho^ly. Let our young judges, political and revenue ad- 
ministrators, be educated wholly at the great national schools, 
and not come to India till their twenty-second or twenty-fourth, 
year, instead of being confined as it were to an Institution, where 
they form mere caste opinions, and never come into collision 
with the large class ones, that can only bo acquired by mix- 
ing with the people. The author of the work before us is an 
illustrious reason in himself, for the change in the course of 
civilian education, we contend for — since we believe, that we are 
correct in saying, that he never studied at the Haileybury 
college; yet in solid learning, and all the qualifications that 
give value to the accomplishments and labours of a public 
servant, where is the Haileybury man that has ever excelled 
him ? Then again, as respects the military student, we hear a 
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good deal,*now and then, in the speeches of ‘ the Chairs ' at Ad- 
discombe gatherings, of the brilliant rewards for meriflying in 
store for the industrious student in oriental lore. The study 
of the vernaculars, the gaping youths are then informed, will gild 
their crowns with untold advantages. Compare the word of 
promise held to the ear of the Cadet, with its breach to the 
hope of the disappointed Lieutenant or Captain. In how many 
cases, may we ask, does the knowledge of the languages get on 
an unfriended Subaltern ? For years, the exceedingly conveni- 
ent official reply to his applications for some humble good 
thing (such as a Subaltern may venture to aspire to, without 
committing high treason against red tape majesty) is, * glad to 
have served him, had he passed in the languages-- but, — ’ &c. 
The poor Sub on this, getting deeper and deeper still into the 
books of some provincial bank, exerts himself in the hope of get- 
ting out of the slough of despond, and does pass. A vacancy 
that would suit, occurs ; but the official patron^s reply is again 
expressive of sorrow ; “ So many candidates with prior claims, 
&c and finally some distant relation of Sir Somebody or other 
is put in, who has not even perhaps studied the languages, 
much less even dreamed of the bore of trying to pass. It is just 
as absurd to make students, destined to pass their lives in India, 
learn its languages in a corner of Hertfordshire, as it would 
be to send a youth to Palermo, to acquire the correfbt idiom and 
accent of German. If there must bo a college per se for 
the purpose, let it be in this country ; as the world is now 
pretty well satisfied, that the sooner the Hailcyhury absurdity is 
abolished altogether, the better. 

But it is not the want of standard works, and ‘the intense 
desire for parade and ostentation ' of the Natives, in quoting 
works they knew nothing of, or works even that do not exist at 
all, that we have to contend with solely. We besides ‘ have to 
lament the entire absence of literary history and biography, 
which in India is directed only to saints and poets. Where 
fairy tales and fictions are included under the general name of 
History, we cannot expect to learn ranch respecting the charac- 
ter, pursuits, motives and actions of historians, unless they are 
pleased to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with 
their familiar correspondence.’* The same absence of literary 
history, and fondness for fictions and legends, with an absorb- 
ing love for theological subtleties, prevailed even long after 
what are called the dark ages of Europe, when the songs of 
Troubadours, monstrous stories or tales, and ‘ mystery’ dramas 


• Preface, xii. 
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formed the chief staple of literature. The followii)|[ are the 
names of the works noticed in the Volume before us : — 


I. — Jamiu-t-Tawarikh Ras- 
Mdi. 

T T.— Tarikh-i-Binakiti. 

]II. — TArikh-i-Gu/ada 
IV. — Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abni, 
V* — Zainu-l-Akhbar, • 

VI. — Tarikh-i-Hind. 

VII. — Rauzatu-s-Safa. 

VIII.— Khulasatu-l-Aklibar. 

IX — Dasturu-I-Vuzra. 

X. — H abibu-s-Siy ar. 

XI . — Tarkli-ilbrahinu. 

XII. — Lubbu-t Tawarikh. 
XIIL— Tarikli i-Padshalian-i- 

Ilind. 

X I V. — T arikh-i-Padshahan-i- 
Humaiyiin. 

XV. — N u sak h -i- J eh an- A ra. 

XVI.— Tdrikh-al-Jannabi. 
XVII — Akhbaru-d-Dawal. 
XVIII. — Tarikh-i-Haji Muham- 
raed Candabdri. 

XIX.— TaHkh-i-Alfi. 

XX. — Futubii-s-Salutin, 

XXI. — Kliazainu-1 Futuh. 
XXri.-^Jkbakat-i-Akbeii. 

XX 1 1 1 . — T aiikh-i- B adatini . 
XXIV— Tarlkh-i-Hakki. 

XXV. — Zubdatu-t-'rawarikh. 
XXVI. — Rauzatu t-Tahirin. 
XXVII. — M ii n t ak 1 1 ab u-t-T awa- 
nkh. 

XXVIII. — Tarikh-i-Ferishta. 
XXIX. — Tarikh-i-Hakiman-i- 
Hind. 

XXX. — Masir-i-Rahinii. 

XXXL — Anfau-l-Akhb&r. 
XXXir.-Tarfkh-i-Haider R&zi. 
XXXI 1 1, — Subh-i Sadik. 


XXXIV. — Mjumal Mufassal. 

X XXV . — Lubbu-t-Tawdrikhi-h ind. 
XXXV I, — Tnrikh-i-M iifazzili. 
XXXVIL— Mirat-i-Alam. 

XXXVI 1 1 — Mirat-i-J ehau-numa. 
XXXIX -Haft Gulshan. 

XL,— Khulasatu-t-TawdrIkh. 
XLI. — Miftahu-t-Tawarikh. 

■* XLI I. — Shahnama, 

XLIII. — Tankli-i-Kipchkkkbani 
XLIV. — Tarikh-i-Nadiru-z-Za- 
mani, 

XLV,— Tarikh-i-Mimawwar 
Khdn, 

XLVL — Hadikatu-s-Safa. 
XLVIL — Sa’dat-i Javed, 

XLVIII, — Tarikli i-Rustam Ali. 
XLIX, — Tarikli i-Uindi. 

L. — Chahar Gulshan. 

LL— Majma’u-l-MuliSk. 

LI I. — Siyaru-l-Mutakharin, 
1st Vol. 

LIII. — Majmuau-l-Akhbar. 
LIV.— Chahar Gulz&r Shuja'L 
liV. — I iUbbu-s-Siyar. 

LV I. — Sahihu-l-Akhbar. 

LVl I. — Tarikh i-Muzaffari. 
LVII I. — Mun takh abu-t-Ta w a- 
rikh, by Sadasuk. 
LIX.— Jamiu-t-Tawarikh . 

I iX. — B ostan-i-Kh aial , 

LXI. — M ukh tasiru-j;-Taw&rikb. 
LXI I . — ZubdaUi-1- Akhbar* 
LXIIL — Jin&iiu-l-Firdus. 

LXIV. - Zubdatu-l-Gharaib. 
LXV. — Ashrafu-t-Tawarfkh. 
LXVl. — Tarikh-i-Henry. 

LXVl I. — J6m-i-Jam. 


Tile second volume will introduce us to particular histories, 
comprehending the conquest of Scind by the Arabs— the Ghazne- 
vide dynasty — the Ghorian and Slave dynasties — the Khilji and 
Tiighlak dynasties — the irruption of' Timur — the Sayid, or 
Kliizr Khani dynasty — and the Afghan dynasty. Volume third 
will give general histories of the house of Timur from Baber 
to Shah Alum ; and the fourth volume will be devoted to Origi- 
nal Extracts. 

We now proceed to give such minute notices of a few of the 
authors referred to ih the Index, and their Avorks, as our 
limited space can admit of. The Jamiu-i-Tawarikh Rashidi, 
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was comjieteci A. D. 1810. The author Fazlullah Rashid 
was born A. D. 1247, in the city of Harnadfin. His practice 
of the medical art brought him into notice, at the court of the 
Mongol Sultfins of Persia. In 1297, he was appointed to the 
post of Vizirs. A deadly blow at length was aimed at him. 
‘ It was charged against him that he had recommended a pur- 
gative medicine to be administered tp the deceased chief {Oljai- 
tu Khan, father of the reigning sovereign Abu Said), in opposi- 
tion to the advice of another physician, and that under its effects 
the king had expired. Rashidu-d-Din was condemned to death, 
and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, involved in 
his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief butler, who was 
only sixteen years old, and by whose hands the potion was said 
to have been given to the chief, was put to death before the 
eyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 
twain by the executioner.’ He was 73 years old, when put to 
death. He was a man of very superior attainments, and a fine 
linguist; and had a talent for writing with extreme facility. ‘In 
enquiries after this work (Jamiu-t'Tawarikh RashidiJ care 
must be taken not to confouned it with the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 
which is common in Hindustan, and derives its name of Rashid, 
chiefly (though other reasons are assigned) from being dedicated 
to the reigning Khan of Moguls, Abdu-r-Rashid Khan, by its 
author. There is an interesting account given b^Mr. Elliot of 
the discovery, within the last ten years, under very peculiar 
circumstances, of the largest portion of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, 
which was supposed to have been lost, and for which we must 
refer to the “ Index” itself. The table of contents is very 
extensive, and the work evidently is one of great value. The 
seventh part of the work, which is contained in the volume in 
the Asiatic Society’s Library, treats of — ‘ Hind and Sind and 
Shakmuni,’ and is divided as follows: — 

“ Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions. — The measurement of the 
earth. — On the four jiigas. — The hills and waters of Hind. — On its coun- 
tries, cities, and towns. — On the islands. — The Sultans of Delhi. — The 
birth of H&sdeo, and the kings of India proceedings Mahmud. — On Cash- 
mir, its hills, waters, and cities. — An account of the kings of the Trita jug. 
The kings of the Dwfipar jug. — The kings of the Kali j6g.” 

“ Chapter 2nd. An account of the prophets of the Hindfis, of whom 
there are six of the highest class, Sbakmdnl being the sixth. — On the birth 
of Shkkmdni. — On the properties and signs of a perfect man, — On the 
character, conduct, and sayings of Shkkmdni. — On the a\isterities of 
Shkkmdui, and his incorporation with the divine essence — Further pro- 
ceedings of Shkkmhni. — On his appearance in various forms. — On the 
knowledge of certain prayers addressed to God. — On the different degrees 
of metempsychosis, and the number of hells, — How a man can become a 
god. — How a men can escape from the form of a beast.— How a man can 
escape from the form of another man.— On the difference between men and 
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angels.— On the questions put to Shdkmtiniby the angels.— Oni^the inform- 
ation given by Shkkm6ni respecting another prophet.— On the rewards of 
paradise, and the punishments of bell, and the injunctions and prohibitions 
of Shakmdni.— Ou the establishment of his religion in Hind and Cashmir. 
—On the death of Shkkmdni, and the events which followed. From pp, 524 
to 672. 

The following description of the Sultan Jalaln-d-Din s swim- 
ming across the Jhelnm (a feat which Knnjit Singh afterwards 
achieved) is highly interesting — especially as we may no\y con- 
sider it a British stream. The brave Sultan was obliged to 
retire before the victorious Changez Khan (the Zingisof Dow), 
partly in consequence of the desertion of one of his Sirdars, 
with his corps d armee, to the enemy — towards Lahore, where 
the^ Emperor Altumsh held sway : so that the brave Sultan was 
literally placed between two fires • 

“ The alienation of Saifu-d-Din Ighrak materially affected the power of 
the Sultdn, and diminished hia chance of success. He immediately made 
towards Ghazni, with the object of crossing tlie Indus, and for that purpose 
ordered boats to bo kept in readiness. Tliis circumstance coming to the 
knowledge ot Changez KWm, the latter hastened in pursuit of the Sultan, 
and surrounded him. At daybreak, the Sultan, finding himself placed in a 
position between water and fire, with the Indus on the one side, and the 
fiery enemy on the other, was prej)ared to give battle. Changez Kbdn 
fell upon the right wing, commanded by Amin ilalik, like a fierce 
lion upon a lame leopard, and drove it back with great slaughter. 
Amin Malik, Jb^ing thus defeated, fled towards Peshfiwar; but, as the 
Moghul army was in possession of the road, he was slain, in the endeavour 
to effect his escape. Changez Khan compelled the left wing also to give 
way, but the Sultan firmly maintained his ground in the centre with seven 
hundred men, and opposed the enemy from the morning to mid-day, mov- 
ing now to right now to left, sustaining every attack, and on each occasion 
slaying a number of the enemy. Meantime, the army of Changez Khan 
came, pressing forward, and surrounding the position occupied by the 
Sultan. At last Ajash Malik, son of the king’s maternal uncle, seeing the 
dangerous position of his Majesty, seized the bridle of his charger, and 
persuaded him to leave the field. The Sultan hade adieu to his sons and 
female relatives, with a heavy heart and burning tears, and, ordering his 
favourite horse to be prepared, he sprung on it, and rushed again into the 
torrent of conflict, like a crocodile into a river, and charged the enemy with 
irresistible force. Having succeeded in driving them hack, be turned his 
horse’s head, threw off on the way his coat of mail and shield, and, urging 
his horse, plunged into the river, though the bank was upwards of thirty feet 
above the stream. He then swam* across like a noblo lion, and reached 

* The original distinctly says ** swam across the Jihfin”— whether intentionally, or 
by error of the copyist, is doubtful. Eastern authors for a long time considered 
either that the source of the MehrAu (Indus) was the river Jiliun (Oxus), or that 
the sources of die two rivers were in the same mountain. (Uylenbroek, Traea Per- 
iiccB DescriptiOf : Gildemeister, de rebus Indicis, pp. 179, 206 ; Ouseley, Oriental 

Geography, p. 155 ; Masaudi, Meadows of Gold, p. 88), A similar perverse use of the 
Sih(m (Jaxartes) also occurs hi the Tarikhi Yeminf, where it is used to signify the 
Indus, andean be applicable to no other river; and again in Abu-l-fedk (.iiTinol; 
Muslem : Vol. III. p. 113) where Reiske observes, “ In Arabico legitur Sihunum, 
<luod aperte mendosum est" * 
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tbe opposite bank in safety. Changez Kh&n witnessed the gallant exploit, 
and, hastening to the bank, prohibited the Moguls from attempting to follow. 
The very heavens exclaimea in surprise “ They never saw in the world any 
man equal to him, nor did they ever hear of one like him, among the cele- 
brated heroes of antiquity !”* Changez Khan and all the Mogul nobles 
were astonished to find that the SultAn crossed the river in safety, and sat 
watching him, as he wiped the water off his scabbard.f Changez Khan, 
turning round to the SultAn’s sons, J addressed them in words expressive of 
his admiration.” 

The Geographical account of Hind and Sind is valuable and 
interesting, and evinces a great turn for enquiry and observa- 
tion. It is taken, almost entirely, from the work of Abu Rihan- 
al-Birurii, composed in the early part of the eleventh century, 
and therefore represents the knowledge of India, attained by 
the Mubammedan invaders, three hundred years before the 
author wrote. Among other curious particulars, we learn from 
the Mubammedan author, that the people of Zardadan (of which 
Marco Polo speaks under the wrong name of Cardanden) are 
so called, because they have gold in their teeth. (What does 
this mean ? W^as the Dentist's art known to them ?) ‘ They 
puncture their hands, and colour them with indigo. They 
eradicate their beards, so that they have not a single sign of 
hair on their faces. Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat raw meat, and worship images, and have no 
shame respecting their wives.’ (They went unveiled, we suppose, 
and met their male friends without purdah nushih restraint). 

‘ The air is so impure, that, if they ate their dinner after noon, 
they would all die. They boil tea, and eat winnowed barley.’ 

We can only glance at our author’s quotations from the 
famous Masudi who visited India, Ceylon, and the Coast of 
China, and who died A. D. 956. His travels extended over 
nearly all the countries subject to Mubammedan sway; but we 
can only afford the following extract : 

“ India is a vast country, having many seas and mountains, and borders 
on the empire of ez-Zanij, which is the kingdom of the Maharhj, tbe King 
of the islands, whose dominions form the frontier between India and China, 
and are considered as part of India. 

• Four years, before, ShaiufU-d-Din, the king of Delhi, had done the same thing, 
when in pursuit of Nasini-d-Diii Kabacha; and, though he succeeded in reaching the 
opposite bank with a few followers, many were drowned in tbe attempt. Maharaja 
Banjit Singh has gained fume by his accomplishment of tbe same feat. 

t The Bauzatu-s-Safk and Ferishta represent Jal&lu-d-Din as having carried bis 
canopy with him, and seating himself under it, when he had attained the opposite 
bank. The former also mentions tliat Changez Khan killed all the males in the Sul- 
tkn’s camp, and ordered his servants to search for the jewels, which the Sultan had 
thrown into the Indus before bis escape. 

I The Habibn-s-Siyar differs from other andiorities in saying, he turned round, and 
addressed his own sons. * '' 
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The Hindu nation extends from the mountains of Khorasan and of es- 
Sind, as far as et-Tubbet. But there prevails a great difference of feelings^ 
language, and religion, in these empires; and they are frequently at war 
with each other. The most of them believe on the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. The Hindus are distinct from other black na- 
tions, as the Zanj-ed-Demadem and others, in point of intellect, govern 
ment, philosophy, colour, appearance, good constitution, talent, and intelli- 
gence. 

5fe Jfc jK jic 

No king can succeed to the throne, according to Hindu laws, before he is 
forty years of age ; nor appears their sovereign ever before the public, except 
at certain times, which are fixed at long intervals, and then it is only for the 
inspection of state affairs ; for, in their opinion, the kings lose their respect, 
and give away their privileges, if the public gazes at them. The measures 
of government must be carried by mildness in India, and by degradation 
from a higher rank. 

jK * sf? 5|c 

The royalty is limited upon the descendants of one family, and never 
goes to another. The same is the case with the families of the Vizir, 
Kadhi, and other high officers. They are all (hereditary, and) never changed, 
nor altered. 

Tiio Hindus abstain from (spirituous) liquors, not in obedience to some 
religious precept, but because tliey do not choose to take a thing which 
overwhelms their reason, and makes cease the dominion, which this faculty 
is to exercise over men. If it can bo proved of one of their kings, that he 
has drunk (wine), he forfeits the crown; for he is (not considered to bo) able 
to rule and govern (the empire), if ho is given to such habits. 

5|« * ❖ >lC 

El Jahit supposes that the river Mihrau, in es-Sind, is tlio Nile, alleging 
as a proof that crocodiles live in it. I cannot understand how this proof 
can be conclusive. This he states iu his book “ On the leading cities and 
the wonders of the countries/’ It is an excellent work; but, as he has never 
made a voyage, and few journies and travels through kingdoms and cities, 
lie did not know that the Mihraii of es-Sind conics from the well known 
sources of the highland of es-Sind, from the country belonging.to Kinnanj, 
in the kingdom of Budah, and of Kashmir, el-Kandahar, and et-Takin; the 
tributaries, which rise in these countries run to ol-Multan, and from thence 
the united river receives the name Miliran. El-Multan means meadows of 
gold. The king of el-MultAn is a Koraishite, and of the children of 
Osainah Ben liUwi Ben Ghalib. His dominion extends as far as the fron- 
tier of Khorasan. 

Some of onr military readers will not be sorry to peruse an 
extract relative to a place, that they may not have imagined to 
have been of. any importance, upwards of eight centuries ago. 
It is taken from the Ashkalu-l-Bilad : 

Multan is about half the size of Mansura, and is called “ the bounda- 
17* of the house of gold.^’ There is an idol in the place, held in great 
veneration by the Hindus ; and people from distant parts undertake a yearly 


• The AshkMu-l Bil&d says “ buij,” or bastion, which at first would seem a more 
probable reading ; but the reasons assigned for reading the word “ farj*' are so strong, 
as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Descripth Iram Persicae (p, 67), that 
we are not entitled to consider “lluij ” as the correct reading. 

D 1 
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pilgrimage to its temple, and there expend vast suras of money. Many tako 
tip tbcir residence at the shrine to lead there a life of devotion. 

Miiltan derives its name from this idol. The temple is situated on an 
elevation in a populous part of the city, in the midst of .a bazar, near which 
mechanics and the dealers in ivory pursue their trade.- The idol is placed 
immediately in. the centre of the temple, around which the priests and the 
pilgrims take up their residence ; and no other man* in Multan, either of 
Hind or Sind, is allowed to remain in the temple, except the ministrants 
above mentioned. 

The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a quad* 
rangular postpre, on a pedestal made of brick and mortar. Its whole body 
is covered with a red skin, like ‘Morocco leather, but its eyes are open. 
Some say that the body of the idol is made of wood ; some deny this ; but 
it is not possible to ascAtaiii this point with certainty, by reason of the skin, 
which covers the body. The hands rest .upon the knees, with the fingers 
closed,* so that only four can be counted. The eyes of the idol are of some 
precious gem, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. The sums 
collected from the offerings of the pilgi’irns at the shrine are taken by the 
Amir of Multan, and distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As 
often as the Indians make war u])on them, and endeavour to seize the idol, 
they bring it out, pretending that they will break it, and burn it. Upon 
which the assailants return, otherwise they would destroy Mdltan. 

• There is a strong fort in Multan. Prices are low, but Mans&ra js more 
fertile and populous. The reason why Mfiltkn is designated “ the house of 
gold ” is, that the Muhaniinedans, though poor at the time they conquer^ 
the place, enriched themselves by tlie gbld which they found in it.*' 

From the Tarikh-i-Guzida, we take a short anecdote re- 
lative to Mahmud Of Ghuzni. To those, who speculate upon 
the supposed influence of physical defects on character, as in 
the instances of Pope and Byron, it will have a moral interest: 

“ He was a friend to learned men and poets, on' whom lie bestowed 
munificent presents, insomuch that every year he expended upon them more 
than 400,000 Dinars. His features were very ugly. One day regarding his 
own face in a mirror, ho became thoughtful and depressed. His Wazir 
inquired as to the cause of his sorrow; to winch horepHed, “ Itis generally 
.understood the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye ; hut the form, with 
which I am endowed, is calculated to strike the beholder blind.'' The 
Wazir replied, ** Scarcely one man in a million looks on your face ; but the 
qualities' of your mind shed their influence on every one. Study, tlierefore, 
to maintain an unimpeachable character, thatyourmay be loved by all your 
subjects.” Yeminu-d'daulah Mahmud was pleased with this admonition : 
and since, tlujt period, he paid so much attention tef the cultivation of his 
mental endowments, that ho surpassed all other kings in that respect.”f 

• Ihn Haukal says, *^with expanded fingers:’! Zakariyd Cazviui, following 
istakhri, says “ closed ^ hands.” The Aslikalu-l Bilad concurs with Istakhri, os 
quoted by M. Kosegorten, Dn Mohammede Ihn Balxtta, p. 27. Edrisi speaks of fbur 
bands, instead of four fingers, and a very slight change in the original would autho- 
rize that reading. (G^'o^rqp/iie, par Af. Jaubert, Toni. l,p. 167») 

f This anecdote in given in Gemdldesaal d, Lehensb : but Ferishta merely says, 
Mahmud was marked with the small pox* 

In the reign of Mas’ud, that Historian ascribes a statement to the Guzida, which 
is at vaiiance witb the MSS# I have consulted. He says-thati according to the Guzt- 
da, Masud reigned nine years and nine months, whereas.the Guztda distinctly says that 
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Eegarding Abu Rihan-al-Bir6ni^ we learn, that he was bom 
A.D. 970-1, and died A. D. 1038-9. He seems to have been an in- 
defatigable stndent, which is borne oufby his efforts, as an Astro*, 
nomer. Geometrician, Historian, and Scholar. He travelled into 
different countries, at a time when Englishmen never quitted their 
.own — and, in the course of his peregrinations, visited Ghuzni and 
Laliore. He wrote many works, and is said to have executed se- 
veral translations from the Greek. His works are said to have 
exceeded a camel-load. For his famous Canun-i Masudi, a Geo- 
graphical work, frequently cited by Abu-l-feda, he received from 
the emperor Mas ud an elephant-load of silver, which, how.ever, 
he returned to the Royal Treasury-i-^* a proceeding contrary 
to- human nature,’ — according to the naive testimony of Shahra- 
zuri. To the cultivator of Indian' History his most valuable 
work is the ‘ Tarikhu-l-llind,’ an Arabic manuscript in the 
Royal Library, Paris. It treats of the literature and- science 
of the Indians, at the commencement of the eleventhwcentury. 
It informs us that he accompanied Mahmud of Ghuzni ; that 
he resided many .years iti India, in all probability chiefly 
in the Punjab;. that he studied the Sanscrit language; trans- 
lated into it some works from tlie Arabic, and translated from 
it two treatises into Arabic. The two chapters of his work, 
edited by M. Reinaud (in his Fragments Arabes et Persans 
inedits, relatifs a 1’ Inde, &c.) relate to the eras and geography of 
India. Like the Chinese travels o.f Fa-hian, they establish an- 
other fixed epoch, to which we can refer, for the determination of 
several points relating to the chronology of this country. We 
learn from them that the -Harivansa Parana, which the most 
distinguished orientalists have hitherto ascribed to a period 
not anterior to the eleventh century, was already quoted in 
Biruni’s time as a standard authority,' and that the epoqli of 
the composition of the five Siddhanlas no longer admits 
of question; and thus the theories of Anquetil du Perron and 
Bentley are abolished for ever.* 

Mr. Elliot give's an extract from the Tarikhu-l-Hind of great 
historical impqrtauce, from which it would appear that we are 
able to trace Brahman kings of Cabul to the beginning of the 
tenth century, about A. 1). 920, and thus clear up the- mist 
which enveloped a whole century of the Indian annals, previous 
to Mahmud’s invasion. 

monarch reipfneti thirteen years* It may be as welJ to mention here, that iu hi« 

Iransluthm of Ferishta, has, by some oversight, entered the History of Hamdiilla Mug- 
taufi, and the Tarikh-i-Guzldgi as two different works. 

* Elliot, note B. This decision a grave and interesting scientific (lucstion is 
lully more summary, than convincing*--ED. . • 
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We find an irresistible attraction towards those portions of 
Mr. Elliot’s work, that bear upon Akbar’s splendid reign, as 
•recorded in the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the Tarikh-i-Badauni, and the 
Tarikh-i-Ferishta. There is a raciness about the writings of 
Abdu-l-kadir Badauni, which we regret our inability to illustrate 
by extracts of sufi&cient length. 'Che notice of him is very 
valuable, not merely as giving insight into the life and senti- 
ments of a distinguished Muhammedan scholar and gentleman 
of that age, but ns giving us a glimpse at the character of a 
class. From his abilities and acquirements, he was deemed 
worthy by the sovereign, to be employed on the Tarikh-i-Alfi, 
a historic compilation, drawn up by various learned men under 
Court patronage. Our Encyclopedist appears to have been a 
man of shrewd intellect, and, ibr his age, of large acquire- 
ments, but an exceedingly strict Mussulman of the Sunni 
persuasion. He held in abhorrence all who came between the 
wind anti his own orthodoxy. One of his chief collaborateurs 
on the Tarikh-i-Alfi, and holding, from circumstances no less 
than ability, a higher place then, in public estimation than 
Abdu-1 Kadir himself, was a learned Persian, called Mulldna 
Ahmed — the author of Khulasatu 1-Haiat, ‘ the essence of 
life.’ Of this man he speaks contemptuously, as, “ a bigot, who 
had the impertinence to call himself a physician.” His being 
a bigot would not have mattered much, had he been one on 
the right side ; but Mulldna Ahmed was a Shia, which, in our 
orthodox Encyclopedist’s opinion, wus much the same as if he 
had declared himself a visible agent of Ehlis. Whatever M(dl&na 
Ahmed might be, his literary fellow labourer was a Sunni to 
the back hone, and, as we are apt to say now-a-days — ‘ some- 
thing more.' 'This Muhammedan Puritan could not abide the 
latitudinarianism on one part, and the heterodoxy or infidelity 
on the other, which he deemed the crying sin of the court. Ho 
always refers to it sarcastically, or bitterly ; and, whether in his 
answer to those damnable new-fangled notions, as he honestly con- 
sidered them, or whether as respected Akhar himself, Abu-1-Fazl, 
his brother Faizi, Mullah Ahmed, or whomsoever, or whatever 
bore hard on the Sunni side of the question, Abdu-l-Kadir 
shews himself as good a hater, as Dr. Johnson could desire 
to meet in a summer’s day, or on any other day, equinoctial or 
antarctic. So much being premised, the following retort of our 
sturdy Sunni, upon the coaxing Shia, at the time assuredly 
his superior in position and general opinion, will be readily 
comprehended. 

“ He had as yet had no interview with Shaikh Faizi, and had not yet 
assumed that air of confidence, with which his intimacy with that minister 
inspired him, when I saw him one day in the fi4zar, where some Irkkis 
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took the opportunity of mentioning my name to him in tennis of praise. 
Upon this, he addressed me, and said, “ I see the mark of a Shia stamped 
on your forehead.’' “ Just as much,’' I replied, “ as I see Sunni stamped 
upon your’s.” The bystanders laughed, and were much gratified at the- 
retort. I shall, please God ! notice the close of his life in the proper 
place.'’ 

There is a smack of anticipating relish in the closing sentence, 
having reference to Ahmed's tragical fate; and Abdu-l-Kadir, as 
the editor justly observes — ‘fulfils that promise in the following 
passage, which affords as an amusing instance oi odium theologi- 
cum, as is to be met with in any country.’ 

“ During tliis month (Safar, 996 A. H.), Mirza Faulad Birlas persuaded 
the heretic Mulla Ahmed, who was always openly reviling the first Klia- 
lifs, to leave his own house at midnight under some pretence, and then 
assassinated him. The chronograms of which event are, Brav(» ! Fau- 
lad’s stiletto !” and “ Hellish hog !” and indeed, when I saw that dog in the 
agonies of death, I observed liis countenance to be exactly like that of a 
hog ; others also observed the same. May God protect me from such a 
dreadful fate 

Mirza Faulad was bound alive to the leg of an elephant in the city of 
Lahore, and thus attained martyrdom. 

When Hakim Ahu-l-Fateh sent some one to enquire of him, whether 
sectarian prejudices had induced him to kill Miilla Ahmed, he re|)lied that 
had that been the reason, he would have selected a more noble victim than 
the Mdlla The Hakim reported lliis speech to the king, who remarked that 
Mirza Faulad was an imi)lacable villain, and ought to sufter death. He 
therefore ordered him to be drawn, while yet living, by an elephant, al- 
though he was very nearly obtaining a pardon through the intercession of 
the ladiesf of the royal household. The Mulla expired three or four days 
after the Mirza.” 

A similar spirit breathes through his account of Sheik Faizi; 
for he not only describes him as dying the death of a repro- 
bate, but kills even his poetry with a withering criticism, not 
unworthy of the trenchant style of the I9th century. 

“ He is commonly called the chief of Poets,” but he was in fact 
a mere Poetaster. He excelled in the minor arts of versification, enigma- 
tic linos, and rhyming. In history, in philology, in medicine, in letter- 
writing, and in composition, he was without a rival. His earlier composi- 
tions in verse bear his titular name of Faizi, which he subsequently digni- 
fied into Faia/.i, in order that it might correspond with tlie grammatical 
amplication of Allkmi, by which his younger brother, Ahd-Mazl, was 
known; but the change was ill-omened, for he survived to enjoy his last 
title only one or two months, and then met liis death with great alarm and 
inquietude. 

* A Shta, who marked the rubrics on the margin of the copy I have used, takes 
a most summary revenge, by heading ibis passage thus, “ The assassination of bless- 
ed Mulla Ahmed by the. ruthless dagger of au accursed son of a pig.” 

+ The Masiru-l-Urara says “ by the nobles of the state.” The determination to 
carry the sentence into effect shows the stern justice of the Emperor. The BirMs 
family had served his for eight generations, and Mirza Faulad had nimself been select- 

by Akbar, to accompany an embassy to Abdulla Khan Uzbek, in the v2iid year 
of his reign. 
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He was an idle and vain talker, a hypocrite, and a haughty, mnlicioug, 
dishonest,, envious, perfidious, and ambitious man. He reviled the three 
first Khalifas and their disciples, the ancestors and descendants of the Pro- 
phet, the wise and the excellent, the pious and the saintly, and, in short, all 
Musulm&ns in general, and ridiculed the principles of their faitli, privately 
and publicly, by night and by day His conduct was so abominable, that 
even Jews, Christians, Hindus, Sabians and Giiebres are considered a 
thousand times less odious. He acted entirely against the tenets of the 
Muhammedan religion. What was forbidden in that, was lawful to him, 
and vice versil. 

He composed a Commentary upon the Koran, consisting entirely of 
letters without diacritical points, in order to obliterate the spots of liis 
infamy ; but the waters of a hundred oceans will never cleanse the stain he 
has contracted, until the day of judgement. He composed it in the very 
height of his perfidy and drunkenness, and dogs were allowed to ti*ead 
on ev^ry letter of it. In the same spirit of pride, stubbornness, and infide- 
lity, be met his final doom, aiid in a manner, which I trust, no one may again 
see, or hear of ; for when the king paid him a visit on his 'death-bed, he 
barked at his face l.ikc a dog, as the king himself acknowledged in public ; 
his whole face was swollen, and bis lips appeared black, as if soiled with 
dentifrice; insomuch tliat the king ohsorved to Abu-l-fa/1, “surely tlie 
Sheikh has been rubbing dentifrice on bis teeth, according to the Indian fa- 
shion."’ ** No,” replied Abh-l-fiizl, “ it is the stain of the clotted blood*, 
which ho lias been sintting.”’** In irutli, even this scene was but a small 
retribution for llie blaspliemies, of which he had been guilty, and for the 
contumelies, wliicb ho hud uttered against the Prophet, the last of the apos- 
tles (the peace of God be upon him, and all his family !). Several abusive 
chronograms were written on the occasion, of which the following are only 
a few. * 

He had* composed poetry for forty years, correct enough in point of ver- 
sification and language, but utterly destitute of beauty, either in sentiment 
or religion.! Ho has joined the dry hones together pretty well, but the skele- 
ton has no brains. The condiments of verse are sufficiently abundant, but 
quite tasteless, * * ♦ as is proved by no one reineinbering bis lines, al- 
though the very vilest poets meet with some quoters and admirers. Noverthe 
less, he wrote, what with Diw^ins and Masnavis, more than twenty thousand 
lines; and, notwithstanding that he expended the rich revenues ofhis J^gliir 
upon their transcription, and in sending copies to bis Iriends, far and near, 
not one of them ever read his’pocins twice. The following verses of his own 
selection were given by biiu to Nizainu-d-din Ahmed as a memento. * * * 
Pray, tell me what beauty is there in them !” 

The Tarikli-i-Badauni of this author is a general history of 
India, from the time of the Ghaznavides to the fortieth year of 
Akbar ; and, as respects the reign of the latter, Mr. Elliot con- 
siders it very useful, as correcting, by its prevalent tone of cen- 
sure and disparagement, the fulsome eulogium of the Akbar-hama. 


• At the close of the historical narrative, the author tells us, that FaizI had beea 
spitting blood for six months before his death, and that his barking like a dog yv as 
the consequence of bis making those animals his constant companions, night and 
day, to insult the Mu8almAas,/to whom they are au abomination. 

f This is by no means die general estimate of his poetry, which is greatly admired 
in India, even to this day. 
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Despite this tone, it had already been observed by Mr. Elphin- 
stone in his history, that it conveys a more favourable impression 
of Akbar than the rhetorical flourishes of the Court Journalist 
(Abfl-l-fazl). This is one of the few works, which, the Editor 
of the Index deems, .would well repay the labour of translation. 
Of Sheikh Abu-1-fazl, Abdu-l*kadir observes in his caustic way, 
that — ‘he ingratiated himself with His Majesty by his unre- 
mitting devotion to the king’s service, by his temporising dispo- 
sition, which could reconcile him even to the commission of 
falsehood to serve his own interests, by. the study of the king’s 
temper and sentiments, and by his boundless flattery.’ 

Mr. Elliot's judgment on the Tarikh-i-FeriShta, is that — 
‘it is by common consent, and not undeservedly, considered 
superior to all the other general histories of India.’ The au- 
thor of it was born at Astrabad, on the borders of the Caspian, 
about A. D. 1570. The date of his death is conjectured to 
have been about 1612. The value of the work, Mr. Elliot is 
of opinion, commences from the Muharamedan period, the 
history of which he has compiled from the best sources avail- 
able. The introduction gives but a very imperfect view of In- 
dian history, previous to the invasion of Isldm, and is of about 
equal authority and value with the first ten books of Livy. In 
regard to Colonel Dow’s translation of the first and second 
books, giving an account of the Mogul Emperors down to Akbar, 
Mr. Elliot truly observes ‘ that Dow has’ so interwoven his own 
remarks with that of the author, that it is sometimes difficult 
to separate them, and in such a manner too, as sometimes to 
convey an entirely 'dilferent meaning, from that whjch Ferishta 
intended.’ Mr. Elliot considers, that the translation of the en- 
tire work by General Briggs (in 4 vols. 8vo., 1829) has thrown 
others into the shade, and is by far the most valuable store- 
house of facts connected with the Muharamedan Dynasties of 
India, which is accessible to the English reader. The Editor 
notices the somewhat imcandid review of the work by J. Von 
Hammer, who takes little notice of its merits, and confines him- 
self principally to hypercritical censures on its orthography; 
‘ Such petty cavillings are unworthy of one of the most distin- 
guished Orientalists of the continent: but they are not confined 
to the translator of Ferishta; the profoiindest scholars of the 
world have not escaped his critical reprehensions, which he 
sometimes lavishes with a most unsparing hand, and very often 
bn the most trifling lapses of. spelling, version, or punctuation.’ 

Mr. Elliot has a very interesting note on fire-worship in 

India. It refers to the march of the Sultan Ibrahim to Dera, 

which he inclines to suppose mav indicat’e the Dehra of the 
Dhfin. i r - 
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“ All the authors, however, who mention the circumstance, whether they 
give the name or not, notice that the inhabitants were banished by Afrfeiftb ; 
and this concurrent tradition respecting their expulsion from KhoiAsiu 
seems to indicate the existence of a colony of Fire-worshippers in these 
bills, who preserved their peculiar rites and customs, notwithstanding the 
time which had elapsed since their departure from their native country. 

Putting aside the probability, which has frequently been speculated 
upon, of an original connection between the Hindh religion and the worship 
of fire, and the derivation of the name of Magadha from the Magi, there 
is much in the practical worship of tlie Hindds, such as the Aom, the 
gaiatri, the address to the suu’i'' at the time of ablution, the prohibition 
against insulting that luminary by indecent gestures, f— -all which would 
lead an inattentive observer to conclude the two religions to bear a very 
close resemblance to one another. It is this consideration, which should 
make us very careful in receiving the statements of the early Muhammedan 
writers on this subject; and the use of the word Oabr, to signify not only, 
especially, a Fire-worshipper, but, generally, an Infidel of any denomina- 
tion, adds to the probability of confusion and inaccuracy. 

European scholars have not been sufficiently attentive to this double 
use of the word; and all those, wlio have relied upon M. Petit de la Croix’s 
translation of 8herifu-d-din, have considered that, at the period of Timdr’s 
invasion, fire-worship prevailed most extensively in Upper India, because 
Oabr is used throughout by the historians of that invasion, to represent 
the holders of a creed opposed to his own, and against which his rancour 
and cruelty were unsparingly directed. 

But though the word is used indiscriminately, there are certain passages 
in winch it is impossible to consider that any other class but Fire-wor- 
shippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly said that the people of Tughlak- 
pfirt believed in the two principles of good and evil in the universe^ and 
acknowledged Ahrimdn and Yezdan (Ormuzd). The esptives, massacred 
at Loni§, are said to have been Magians, as well as Hindus : and, in the 
passage quoted in the article Habibu-s-siyar, it is stated that the son of 
Safi Gabr threw himself into the fire, which he worshipped. 

We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct evidence of the existence 
of Fire-worshippers in Upper India, as late as the invasion of Timdr, A. D. 

There is, therefore, no improbability that the independent tribe, 
which had been ex[)elled by Afrasiab, and practised their own peculiar rites, 
and whom IbrAliiin, the Ghaznevide, attacked in A. D. 1079, were a colony 
of Fire-worshippers from Ii&n, who, if the date assigned be true, must have 
left their native countiy, before the reforms effected in the national creed 
by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant intercourse which had prevailed 
from oldest time between Persia and India, || it is surprising that we do not 

• See Lucian’s description of ihe circular dance peculiar to Indian priests, in which 
they worship the sun, standing with their faces towards the east.— Saliatione. 
See also Bohlen, das alte Indien^ VoL I. pp. 1.37, 146. Ersch and Gruber, Encyclopd- 
die der Wmenschql'ten und Kunste, Art. Indien, pp. 166, 172. 

j Hesiod enables us to disguise it in a learned language. 

Mrj^ dvT mXioio rerpauueVov dp66s dtuYCtv. 

Op et Di. V. 072 

See also Menu, iv, 52* * * § Ramayana 11. 59. Bohlen. d, alt Ind, Vol. 1. p. 139. 

I Cherifieddin, Hi$L de Timur, Tom. III. p. 81* 

§ Price’s Chronological Eetrosp. of Mah» Hist. Vol. III. p. 254. 

)| Troyer, Raja Tarangini, Vol. II. p. 411. 
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find more unquestionable instances of the persecuted Fire-worshippers 
seeking an asylum in Northern Indio, as well as Guzerat. 

The instances, in which they are alluded to before this invasion of . 
Timtir, are very rare, and almost always so obscurely mentioned, as to leave 
some doubt in the mind, whether foreign ignorance of native customs and 
religious rites may not have given a colour to the narrative. 

Tho evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hwen thsang, to the existence of 
sun-worship at MultAn in 640 A. D. is very decisive. He found there a 
** temple of the sun, and an idol erected to represent that grand luminary,’' 
with dwellings for the priests, and reservoirs for ablution ;* yet, he says, the 
city was inhabited chiefly by men of the Brahminical religion. 

A few centuries before, if Philostratus is to be believed, Apollonius, 
after crossing the Indus, visited the temple of the sun at Taxila ; and 
Phraotes, the chief of the country, describes the Indians, as, in a moment of 
joy, “ snatching torches from the altar of the sun,” and mentions that he him- 
self never drank wine, except “ when sacrificing to the sun.” After crossing 
the Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which would seem to represent 
J w&la Mukbi, where they “ worship fire, ” and ** sing hymns in honour of the 
sun.t” 

When the Arabs arrived in the valley of the Indus, they found the same 
temple, the same idol, the same dwellings, the same reservoirs, as had 
struck the Chinese : but their description of the idol would lead us to sup- 
pose that it was a representation of Budh. Birdni, however, whoso 
testimony is more valuable than that of all other Muhammodans, as he 
was fully acquainted with the religious system of the Hindfis, plainly tells 
us^ that the idol of Multan was called Aditya^^ because it was consecrat- 
ed to the and that Muhammed bin Kassara, the first invader, suspended 
a piece of cow’s flesh from its neck, in order to show his contempt of the 
superstition of the Indians, and to disgust them with this double insult 
to the dearest objects of Aoir veneration.|| 

Shortly before Birdni wrote, we have anotlior instance of this tendency 
to combine the two worships. In the message which Jaipal sent to N ksiru- 
d-din, in order to dissuade him from driving the Indians to desperation, he 
is represented to say, (according to the Tdrikh-i-Alfi), “ The Indians are 
accustomed to pile their property, wealth, and precious jewdls in one heap, 
and to kindle it with the fire, which they worship. They then kill their 
women and children, and, with nothing left in the world, they rush to their 
last on-slaught, and die in the field of battle; so that for their victorious 
enemies the only spoil is dust and ashes. The declaration is a curious one 
in the mouth of a HindQ, but may perhaps be considered to indicate the 
existence of a modified form of pyrolatry in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

* Journal Asiatique. Tom. VIIL p. 298. and Foe Koue KL p, 303. 

t Philostrati Vita ApolloniL Lib. II. Cap. 24, 32. Lib. III. Cap. I t. 

J M. Beinaud. Frogmens Ardbes et Persons, p. 111. , 

§ See Lassen, Indische AUerihumskunde, Vol. 1, p. 761. Anihohgla SanscriUca. 
p. 172. As. Fes. Vol. I, p. 203. Vans Kennedy, Ancient and Hindu Mythology^ p. 319, 

II There is nothing in tlie various origins ascribed to the name of Miiltan, which 
gives any colour to the supposition, that the city was devoted to the worship of the 
‘^nii. See Lassen, Indische Allerlhxmshmdc. Vul. L p. 99, Zeilsclirift /. d. k, d. Morq. 
VoUILp. 198. • 
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The practice alluded to is nothing more than the Johar, which is so 
frequently practised by Hiudds in despair." 

We regret to be compelled by want of space to omit the re- 
mainder of this learned and valuable note. For the saine reason 
we must forego any notice of one, not less valuable, learned, and 
interesting ‘ on the early me of gun-powder in India,' and must 
content ourselves with our final one, which, though severe, is 
fraught with much truth. Young Bengal should con it well. 
Beferring to the imperfections of the authors whom he had to 
consult, the Editor of this admirable work observes : 

“ From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into tbe lowest depth of wretchedness and despon> 
deney. The few glimpses we have — even among the short extracts in 
this single volume — of Hindhs slain for disputing with Muhammedans,* 
of general prohibitions against processions, worship, and ablutions, and of 
other intolerant measures of idols mutilated, | of temples razed, § of for- 
cible conversions and raaiTiages,|| of proscriptions and confiscations,^ of mur- 
ders and massacres,** and of the sensuality and drunkenness of the tyrants, 
who enjoined them — -j-l- show us, that this picture is not overcharged ; and 
it is much to be regretted that we ai'e left to draw it for ourselves from out 
the mass’of ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers, who seem to sympa- 
thize with no virtues, and to abhor no vices. Whenever, therefore, in the 
course of this Index a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or 
valuable, it must be remembered, that these terms are used relatively to 
the narrative only ; and it is but reasonable to expect, that the force of these 
epithets willwe qualified by constant advertence to tbe deficiencies just com- 
mented on. • 

These deficiencies are more to bo lamented, where, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might have 
expected to learn what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, fears, and yearn- 
ings of his subject race ; but unfortunately he rarely writes, unless ac- 
cording to order or dictation ; and every phrase is studiously and servilely 
turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious Muhammedan patron. There is 
nothing to betray his religion or his nation, except perhaps a certain stiff- 
ness and affectation of stylo, which shows how ill the foreign garb befits him. 

With him, a Hindu is “ an infidel,” and a Muhammedan “ one of the 
true faith and of the holy Saints of the Calendar he writes with all 

• See pp. 254, 291, 836. 

+ See pp. 197, 236, 241, 243, 215, 247, 249, 251, 257, 292. 

* See pp. 236, 286, 833, 344. 

S See pp. 228, 229, 292. 

II See pp. 196, 287, 335. 
f See pp.289, 330, 832, 883. 

•* See pp. 127, 158, 160, 286, 289, 338, 384, 336. 
tf tree pp. 112, 284, 285, 288, 290, 381, 390. 
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the fervour of a bigot. With him, when Hinclds are killed, ** their 
souls are despatched to hell f and when a Muhammedan suflers the same 
fate, “ he driuks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the 
set phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks ** of the 
light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of the blessed 
Muharram,*’ and “of the illustrious Book” He usually opens with a 

Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in the unity of the 
Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy prophet, his disciples, and 
descendant^ and indulges in all the most devout and orthodox attestations 
of Muhammedans. One of the Hiudfi authors, here noticed, speaks of 
standing in his old age “at the head of his bier, on the brink of his grave 
though he must have been full^ aware that, before long, his remains would 
be burnt, and his ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, 
when no longer “ Tiberii ac Neronis res ob metum falsee,”* there is not one 
of this slavish crew, who treats tlie history of his native country subjectively, 
or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures, which a long 
oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, when freed from the 
tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to express itself in the natural 
language of the heart, without constraint, and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsic value of tliese works may be small, they will 
still yield much that is worth observation to any one, who will attentively 
examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists of ignorance, by which 
the knowledge of India is too much obscured, and to sliow that the bistoiy 
of the Muhammedan period remains yet to bo written. They will make 
our native subjects more sensible of the immense advantages accruing to 
them under the mildness and equity of our rule. If instruction were 
sought for from them, we should be spared the rash declarations respecting 
Muhammedan India, which are frequently made by persons^ot otherwise 
ignorant. Characters, now renowned only for the spletTOur of their 
achievements and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, he set forth in a 
truer light, and probably be held up to the execration of mankind. We 
should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under our Govern- 
ment the highest degree of personal liberty, and many more political 
privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered nation, rant about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their present position. If they would 
dive into any of the volumes mentioned herein, it would take these 
young Brutiises and Phocions a very short time to learn, that, in the days 
of that dark period for whose return they sigh, even the bare utterance of 
their ridiculous fantasies would have been attended, not with silence and 
contempt, but with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. 
From them too these idle vapourers would learn, that the sacred spark of 
patriotism is exotic here, and can never fall on a mine that will explode ; 
for history will show them, that certain peculiarities of physical, as well as 
moral organization, neither to be strengthened by diet, nor improved by 
education, have hitherto prevented their even attempting a national in- 
dependence,— which will continue to exist to them but as a name, and as 
an offscouring of college declamations.f We should be compelled to listen 

• Tacitus. Annal I. 1, 

4 Mr. Elliot is over severe in this remark. A nation, bowed down for ages under 
the degrading yoke of Hinduism, does not startup into strength, and maturity at once. 
In mental organization, the Bengali is second to none ; and, if we are to judge from 
recent events, the capacity for self government, and even the morality, of more highly 
favoured nations do not rise much above those of Young Bengal. True science and 
true religion may yet show what is in them.— En. 
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no move to the clamours against resumption of rent-free tenures, when 
almost every page will show, that there was no tenure, whatever its desig- 
nation, wliich was not open to resumption in the theory of the law, and 
which was not repeatedly resuined in practice. Should any ambitious 
functionary entertain the desire of emulating the ** exceeding magniflcal’' 
structures of his Mogul predecessoi^s,* it will check his aspirations to 
learn, that, beyond palaces and porticos, temples and tombs, there is little 
worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three names in 
the long line of Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness of the people 
were never contemplated by them ; and, with the exception of a* few seraisf 
and bridges — and these only on roads traversed by the imperial camps,— he 
will see nothing, in which purely selfish considerations did not prevail.]; 
The extreme beauty and elegance of many of their structures it is not 
attempted to deny ; but personal vanity was the main cause of their 
erection ; and, with the small exception noted above, there is not one which 
subserves any purpose of general utility,*' 

* This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor General, at a farewell 
banquet given to him by the Court of Directors. But when his head became turned 
by the laurels, which the victories of others placed upon his brow, these professions 
were forgotten ; and the only monument remaining of his peaceful aspirations is u 
tank under the palace walls of Delhi, which, as it remains empty one pai't of the 
year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has been voted a nuisance by the 
inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually petitioned that it may be filled 
up again. 

^ The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are but little used, and that the present system of Govern- 
ment no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection within 
fortified encloj||||te8. If tliey are to be considered proofs of the solicitude of former 
monarchsfor tneir subject’s welfare, they are also standing memorials of the weakness 
and ineflicieucy of their administration. Add to which, that many of extant senifs 
were the offspring, not of imperial, but of private, liberality, 

I See p. J242. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Directions for Settlement Officers, promulgated 
under the authority of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North Western Provinces. Agra. J844. 

3. Translation of a Proceeding regarding the settlement of a 
village, according to the system pursued in the North Western 
Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal: compiled and pub- 
lished under the orders of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, North Western Provinces. Agra. 1847. 

3. Settlement Reports of several Districts, printed and publish- 
ed at various times by order of Government, North Western 
Provinces. 

4. Memoir on tite Statistics of the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, compiled from official documents, 
under orders of the Hon ble the Lieutenant Governor, by A. 
Shakespear, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Government. 
Calcutta. 1848. 

When Ram Mohun Roy made his first appearance in the 
streets of London, he was greeted with the cry of “ Tippoo 
the mob apparently thinking that all who wore “ the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun ” were Equally entitled to that name. 
Wo have often observed a somewhat similar tendencf*to genera- 
lization with regard to Indian matters, even among Englishmen 
of intelligence and education. They acquire notions, perhaps 
imperfect ones, regarding some branch of administration in a 
particular part of the country ; and upon these they argue, when 
the occasion arises, as if they must apply to . all our widely 
extended provinces alike. If the Editor of the Spectator 
wishes to prove that it is the pressure of the Government 
revenue, which prevents the supply of cotton to the English 
market, he draws his conclusions from assertions of Bombay 
merchants, which, whether true or not, as regards that Presi- 
dency, are certainly quite inapplicable to Bengal. Even Pro- 
fessor Jones, with his peculiar means of information, has erred 
in a similar way. When discussing the nature of ryot rents 
in India, and lamenting that Sir Thomas Munro’s advice to 
reduce those rents in certain parts of the Madras Territory was 
not complied with, he seems to have been totally unaware that, 
in the larger and richer portion of our Eastern Empire, tho 
Government is no longer the sole landlord ; that the agricul- 
tural management now rests with other [proprietors, whose 
interest in the soil has been created by the limitation of the 
public demand ; and that the amount of rent paid by the actual 
cultivators, where not limited by special circumstances, is 
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regulated by natural causes, with which the revenue paid to 
the State has no connection. 

We think, therefore, that it may help to correct existing 
misconceptions, if we attempt to describe the great work of 
the revision of the settlement in the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, which has been brought to gradual 
completion during the last twenty years. In the execution of 
this attempt, wo shall be led to speak of the general mode of 
revenue administration now pursued ; to point out the evils, 
which the settlement was intended to remedy j and to consider 
how far this end has been attained. The topic, thus set before 
us, is one of the highest interest. We have to deal with opera- 
tions vitally affecting the welfare of many millions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects ; not to reckon the- millions more, to 
whom the same system may be hereafter extended. In elimi- 
nating the plan, upon which these measures were to be conduct- 
ed, and in superintending their progress, men of the first 
intellect in the country found amide scope for all their faculties 
and energies ; while, for the execution of the work itself, the 
best subordinate talent, which the service afforded, was for many 
years placed in requisition, and taxed to the utmost. The revi- 
sion of the settlement has made us better acquainted with the 
people, whom we have been called upon to govern, than wo 
might otherwise have been in centuries. It has given us an 
insight into their condition, feelings, desires, and wants. It 
has thrown a flood of light on all the relations of the people 
with the State. It has furnished the Government with means, 
never before possessed, for encouraging industry and protecting 
private rights ; while it has accustomed our subjects themselves 
to familiar intercourse with their rulers, and has inspired them 
with confidence in onr moderation, and reliance on our justice. 
It has done more to prevent affrays, and to lead to the peaceable 
adjustment of disputes regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of the penal law could ever have effected. While iu 
progress, the settlement afforded the best school for fitting 
men to fill other offices of eveyy description ; and, even now, 
the necessity of maintaining its arrangements, and acting up 
to its provisions, supplies a training of nearly equal efficacy. 
Those who, after such a training, are called to preside in a 
civil court, are enabled by the settlement arrangements and 
records to decide confidently, where they must before have 
groped hopelessly in the dark. A measure, which has been 
followed by such results, besides its more immediate object of 
equalizing taxation, must deserve the attention of all, who take 
any interest in the welfare of India. 

The treatise, which we have placed at the head of this article, 
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entitled ‘ Directions to Settlement Officers/ is the last which has 
been issued on the subject, and the only one which has aimed 
at embracing it in all its parts. It possessts further this great 
advantage over the detached instructions, issued at various for- 
mer times for the guidance of the officers employed, that it has 
been drawn up, after tlie plan originally laid down has been 
tested by experience, in the progress of which mistakes have been 
corrected, and the course of procedure matured. In the clear- 
ness of its arrangement, and the comprehensiveness of its views, 
this manual leaves nothing to be desired : and to it we must 
refer our readers for the details of that system, of which we are 
about to place the more prominent points before them. The 
specimen Settlement Misl has been prcptg:ed under the sanction 
of the same high and competent authority, as the Directions. 
It only represents a supposed case, and is intended to show . 
how the plan prescribed in the manual, may, under parti- 
cular circumstances, be carried out into practice. The. printed 
Settlement Reports, on the other hand, detail the course which 
has actually been pursued by many able officers. We would 
recommend a careful study of these reports to any one, who is 
really desirous of mastering the subject. They show the infor- 
mation which has to be sought for, the various difficulties 
which have been met with in different localities, and the mode 
in which they have been overcome. The Statistical Memoir re- 
lates principally to questions, which are foreign to our present 
purpose ; and we cannot now pay it the attention it deserves : 
but we have quoted it, here, as containing many of the general 
results of the Settlement. In it will bo found the extent of land, 
cultivated or otherwise, in each pergunnah of every district, 
together with the amount of the Government assessment, and 
the rate at which this falls on the area. The corrected popula- 
tion returns, given in this Memoir, are founded on enquiries, 
made since the settlement was concluded ; but that operation 
paved the way for a clearer knowledge upon this head, as well 
as upon all others, connected with the rural economy of the 
country. 

The North West Provinces contain, by the last and most ac- 
curate returns, 71,986 square statute miles, with a population of 
83,199,668 souls. The land revenue, demanded from them in 
1846-7, amounted to rupees 4,05,29,981 ; in addition to which 
they paid in the same year a nett sum of rupees 16,60,901 
(including collections due for former years), on account 
of Abkari, and of rupees 12,33,903 for Stamps. The Cus- 
toms duties, levied on the frontier during the same period, 
(by far the greater part of which must be considered a tax upon 
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these provinces) amounted to about rupees 68,00,000; thus 
making up, with other minor sources of income, a total revenue 
of more than five ci*(>res of rupees. The whole territory is divid- 
ed into thirty-two districts, which are classed in six* divisions. 
The whole of these have come under survey ; but there has of 
course been no general revision of the revenue in those parts 
of the Benares division, of which the Government demand was 
permanently fixed in the year 1795. The revenue has there 
remained unaltered, except in cases where an estate had always 
been farmed, and the demand had therefore never been deter- 
mined in perpetuity ; or where the permanent demand had bro- 
ken down, and required reduction. The main object of extend- 
ing the operations intck that part of the country was to decide 
many long outstanding questions, in which the claims of the 
. Government, or of individuals, were concerned, and to give the 
people the option of placing on record the same detailed state- 
ment of.privato rights, and of the mode of internal administra- 
tion, which had been introduced elsewhere. 

In extent of territory, therefore, the provinces which, with 
the above partial exceptions, have come under settlement, are 
about equal to England and Scotland, without Wales. In point 
of population, they about equal Italy, including Sicily and Sar- 
dinia : while the gross revenue, realized from them, exceeds by 
one half that of the Kingdom of Belgium. Following the line of 
the Ganges and Jumna, the extreme distance, from Goruckpore on 
the soutli-east to Hissar on the north-west, is nearly 700- miles. 
In this wide expanse of country much diversity of race, lan- 
guage, and character, is naturally met with among the occupants 
of the soil. The Rajpht of Azimghur, the Brahmin of Cawn* 
pore, the Abir of the ravines of the Jumna, the Gujur of 
Meerut, and the Jdt of Delhi, have all peculiarities, which dis- 
tinguish them, not only from other tribes, but also from men 
of the same tribe in ‘other places. To the essential differences 
of caste, with its influence on their occupations, lawful and un- 
lawful, are added others, arising from social position, or local 
circumstances ; the last being aggravated by the want of com- 
munication between distant parts of the country. Among the 
Muhammedans, again, the Patau of Rohilcund and the Syud of 
the Upper Dufib have little in common with other land-holders 
of the same faith, but of inferior descent ; while the whole race 
were originally as distinct from the Hindus, among whom they 
settled, as the Normans were from the Saxons at the period of 
the conquest. 

* Delhi, Itohilcuml, Meerut, Agra, Allahabad, Benares. 
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tn a body of agriculturists thus constituted, there will be a 
considerable variety of customs, prejudices, and institutions, 
to which due attention was requisite, when carrying out an 
extensive measure, like that of the late settlement. Indeed it 
was one of the chief objects of the settlement to discover and 
record such peculiarities, whether they related to the extent of 
existing rights, or to the manner in which those rights were 
to be exercised and maintained. Nevertheless, while care was 
needful, not to pre-suppose the existence of complete uniformity, 
especially in minor points, it was easy to trace a general resem- 
blance in the landed tenures of uU parts, and among men of 
111! tribes and races. Whoever has once mastered the position, 
in which the rural inhabitants of any single district stand to 
each other and to the Government, can find little difficulty in 
understanding any deviations from the same type, which he may 
observe elsewhere. Of these apparent anomalies many will be 
found, on closer consideration, to involve differences only of 
names, or of methods; the principle remaining the same. 
Such are the various modes of distributing the Government 
demand upon the holdings of those who contribute to it ; whe- 
tlier by a rate on the measured number of bigahs, or on 
ploughs, or wells, or fictitious bigahs of large size. Others 
again are more real, and affect materially the interests of those 
concerned with them ; but these almost always relate to the posi- 
tion of the members of one grade of the agricultural commu- 
nity, as regards each other — not as regards those of any other 
grade. Of this kind are the customs, met with in Bundelcund, 
of repartitioning the land on the occurrence of certain con- 
tingencies — and, under other circumstances, of the gratuitous 
liquidation of arrears, due from defaulters, by their solvent 
brethren. Such too are the peculiar rules, existing^n particular 
tribes or families, regarding legitimacy and inheritance, and the 
singular distinction occasionally drawn between the possession 
of the land and that of the proprietary right ; whereby a man 
may dispose of all his land, and yet retain an exchangeable 
interest in the estate.* It is seldom that local or special cus- 
tom interferes with the relations usually found to exist between 
the several grand classes, who are entitled to share in the pro- 
duce of the soil ; as between the ryot and the zemindar, or the 
zemindar and the Government.f A clear view of these rela- 

* See Report ou the Setttemeat of A2imghar.-.-Par. 0S-6O. 

. t As a rare instance of a local rule of this kind, yte may quote the custom preyaleiit 
in some districts^ aud especil^ly iti Azimghur, whereby cultivators of the higher 
castes (Ushraff) pay uniformly a lower rent than those of inferior castes ( Urzal). See 
report on Azixngriur.— Par. 92-03. 

F 1 
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tions is therefore a requisite qualification, either for making a 
settlement, or for comprehending one, when made. We shall 
endeavour to state, in small compass, how they stood under the 
Native dynasties, and in what way they hgite been modified un- 
der the British rule. 

In tracing up the landed tenures, now existing in these pro- 
vinces, to their earliest source, we find that there were originally 
but two parties, who possessed any fixed rights in the soil or its 
produce. These were the Government on the one hand, and 
those, who first occupied and appropriated the land under the 
Government, on the other. Of these two parties, the ruling 
power must be considered to have been the chief proprietor, 
inasmuch as it was entitled to demand a full rent from all 
productive land, and to dispose, at its pleasure, of all extensive 
wastes and forests. These claims on the part' of the State were, 
at various periods, more or less rigidly enforced ; but they were 
indefeasible, except with its own consent. 

The private proprietors, to whom the produce of the land, 
after paying the Government demand, belonged, were ; in some 
cases, single individuals, who managed a tract (of greater or less 
extent) through their own dependants. In these cases, the 
tenure had generally been obtained by direct grant from the 
Government itself. The zemindari right, in a region previ- 
ously uninhabited, or tenanted only by predatory and wandering 
tribes, was often thus assigned to some man of wealth and in- 
fluence, with a view to the introduction of order and agricul- 
tural improvement. The grantee then settled on the spot, and 
by degrees brought in cultivators of the industrious classes, to 
whom he portioned off the land according to their means. In 
so doing, he would often find it expedient to give the head 
man of each location a permanent interest in the increase of 
the produce.* This was sometimes done by a written document 
(as in the case of the Briteas in Goruckpore), by which certain 
terms were fixed, as those on which the village was in future to 
be held. But it was more usual merely to acknowledge one of 
the cultivators, as Mokuddum, or Jeth ryot, and to give him 
certain privileges, such as a portion of land rent free, or a 
small percentage on the collections, in return for his service. 
The office of Mokuddum, thus constituted, usually descended in 
the same family ; but, unless it rested on some specific and 
permanent grant, it was not susceptible of division among heirs, 
or of transfer. The Zemindar, or superior lord, remained solo 
master in a tract thus peopled, except so far as his authority 
was limited by his own grants, or by such other rights, as 
might spring up under him by prescription and the usage of 
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tho country. He made bis own bargain with the Government 
for the sum which he had to pay as revenue ; while his 
receipts depended mainly on the skill and success, with which 
ho improved his domain. 

Far more commonly, however, the private right in the soil 
was held by a numerous body of sharers, who were all descend- 
ed from the same stock, and who, for the most part, cultivated, 
as well as owned, the land. These were the famous village 
communities, of whom so much has been written ; the “ inde- 
structible atoms," to which the rural body politic chiefly owed 
its strength and permanency ; the rocks, over which the waves 
of conquest or intestine disturbance so often flowed, without 
moving them from their fixed position. These communities 
were as independent in their origin, as many of them have long 
proved themselves to bo in their self-maintained stability. 
The foundation of their tenures was laid in those ancient times, 
when tribe after tribe of Rajputs, or of J^ts, and other races 
connected with the Rajputs, left their home in the distant regi- 
ons of Northern Asia, and migrated to the then thinly populated 
plains of India. The rise of the Muhammedan power, in AflV 
ghauistan and its neighbourhood, barred the route against 
any further influx from that quarter ; but similar migrations 
long continued to take place from the countries on this side 
the Indus, or from. Raj pfituna, to the Gangetic valley, and from 
one portion of that valley to another. These changes of loca- 
tion were not always accomplished without a contest with pre- 
vious occupants; a memorial of whom may often still be seen in 
the old shapeless mound, on which their fort, or little capital, 
once stood. However this may have been, as soon as the new 
comers found themselves undisputed masters of the soil, they 
])roceeded to divide it according to their families. Each of 
these at first settled down at some distance from tho rest, leav- 
ing space around to provide for future expansion. In the next 
generation, shoots were thrown off from each of these stocks, 
who fixed themselves in tho nearest unoccupied spot to that 
from which they issued. As time advanced, this process was 
repeated, till the whole tract, which the tribe had originally 
grasped, became fully tenanted and cultivated. It had then be- 
come divided into a number of separate properties, the limits 
of which had by degrees been carefully determined, though they 
were often interlaced in a singular way with each other. This 
was owing to the mode of partition practised by these commu- 
nities. Instead of drawing a line through the centre of the tract 
to be divided, they considered it a fairer plan for each party to 
select their several portions, field by field, out of the whole 
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area. Shares io the same property were divided in’ a similar 
way. The arrangement is an inconvenient and injurious one ; 
but it forms a peculiar characteristic of these proprietary bodies. 

The individual members of the village communities were the 
“ Eaeia,” or hereditary cultivators, the protection of whom was 
considered of so much importance by Akbdr and Auruugzebe, 
and by every other native ruler, who paid any attention to the 
welfare of his people. As individuals, their rights consisted 
in the permanency of their tenure ns occupants of their an- 
cestral fields, subject to the payment of the dues of the 
State. As collective bodies, they raised among themselves 
the whole sum required by the Government from the vil- 
lage, making their own agreements with any cultivators of 
other castes, or families, whom they might have introduced to 
assist them in the culture of the land : they collected and ap- 
propriated the spontaneous products of the earth or water within 
their precincts : they realized ground rents from non-agricul- 
turists resident in the village, and cesses from occasional fairs 
or markets. In the same capacity, they were entitled to manage 
their internal affairs without foreign interference ; they provided 
for watch and ward, and for a rude system of detective Police, 
and decided, by arbitration, or by the authority of their head 
men, almost all disputes of a civil nature, which arose among 
the brotherhood. The amount of the Governnient assessment was 
usually determined by actual estimate of each crop, while on the 
ground ; for which duty a special establishment was kept up by 
the Amil (revenue collector). The demand, thus fixed, was realiz- 
ed, when the crop was cut, by the Mokuddums, or chief men of 
the village, and conveyed by them to the district treasury ; when 
they commonly received a turban, and an allowance of two per cent 
on the sum paid in, as a remuneration for their services. It 
might occasionally happen, that the Mokuddums, or one of their 
number, had the means and enterprise to engage with the Amil 
to pay a fixed sum for a short term of years, so as to avoid the 
necessity for this constant examination of the crops. In that 
case, the party, who took the lease, entered into an engagement in 
his own name, and himself arranged with the other sharers for 
their quotas of the sum, which he had agreed to pay. But, after 
the term of the engagement had expired, either the Govern- 
ment, or the people, had the option of reverting to the actual 
estimate of produce, which was better suited to the uncertainty 
of seasons, as combined with general improvidence of habits. 

The rights and privileges, thus described, were amply suffi- 
cient to constitute a heritable and transferable property, not- 
withstanding tfie abstract right of the Government to claim, as 
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revenue, the whole net rent of the land. The share of the gross 
produce, which both Hindu and Muhammedan Governments 
professed to take,* would have always left a beneficial interest 
in the land to the ryot ; and, allowing that these professions 
were seldom adhered to in practice, it was probably impossible 
to exact a full rent with any degree of certainty or regularity. 
The value of the tenure was increased by the other sources of 
profit adverted to above, as well as by the houses, groves and 
wells, which were gradually built, or planted, or dug, on the land. 
The property, thus formed, was seldom transferred by sale ; a 
strong prejudice existing against such a procedure. But it de- 
scended to heirs, was conveyed by gift, and was frequently mort- 
gaged and redeemed. 

Nothing but the greatest calamity, or the greatest injustice, 
could, by sudden violence, dislodge or break up the proprietary 
communities thus established. The nature of their tenure, as 
above described, was indicated by the designations assigned to 
them. They were called “ Biswadars,” or “Bhfimias,” or by 
other titles, expressive of their indissoluble connection with the 
soil. Their rights were considered as sacred as those of the 
sovereign himself, and were never infringed without the stigma 
of tyranny being attached to the aggressor. This public feeling 
in their favour, together with their own intense attachment to 
their patrimony, and the power of combination, which they pos- 
sessed for mutual defence and support, enabled them to wea- 
ther many a storm, and to re-appear, though perhaps with di- 
minishes numbers and resources, when the danger had passed 
away. The slow effects of time had, however, produced great 
changes among them, long before they came under our sway. 
A long series of years, extending often to several centuries from 
the first settlement of the tribe, and the succession of accidents 
in unsettled times, had tended to shake even the firm hold 
which they had upon the land. The Rajputs, in particular, 
had gradually succumbed before the advance of other races 
of less ancient descent, but of greater industry. Where a 
“Chourassi” of Rajput communities once existed, they had 
dwindled to a much smaller number ; the places of the others 
being occupied by Kayths, Kacbis, or Kuromis, or by some 
single owner.t Still no change occurred in the relations of the 

* It is stated in the Ayeen Ahbarry that the Hindu monorchs of Hindustan exact- 
ed tlie sixth part of the produce. The Muhammedan princes in different kingdoms of 
Asia exacted various proportions, as the fifth, the sixth, and the tenth ; but levied at 
the some time a general poll tax, and other imposts. Akbar abolished all arbitrary 
taxes, and fixed tlie Government demand at one-third of tlie produce. It will be seen 
that fills nearly oorresponde with the theoretical share taken under our own system. 

f See the maps intended to illustrate this change of proprietorship between Akbar's 
time and our own, in Sir Henry Elliot’s 8uH>lemental Glossary. 
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occupants of the soil with the State. The new proprietors merely 
took the places of those, whom they had supplanted, just as 
these had perhaps taken the place of others, many ages before. 

Such were the tenures, which sprung up, under the original 
constitution of the country, according as the land was first 
occupied by a single individual of comparative wealth and 
power, or by a body of industrious cultivators. These parties 
respectively were, as we have said, in the first instance the sole 
private holders of any fixed interest in the soil. In the large 
zemindaris, other rights might by degrees arise by gift, contract, 
or prescription : but this could hardly occur in tracts tenanted by 
the village communities. Their connection with the land was 
too close to allow of any claims springing up under them ; and, 
though they frequently admitted other ryots to share their labours, 
these last had no settled position, and were for the most part 
merely tenants at will. The simple system, thus established, 
was, however, often complicated from causes, of which some 
mention must here be made. 

It has been seen that the native governments usually collected 
their revenue from the village landholders by means of tem- 
porary officers, corresponding in that respect with our Tuhsil- 
dars. But it often happened that, from motives of policy or 
favour, they delegated their rights in this respect in one or more 
villages to some person, previously unconnected with the spot, 
and permitted him to realize, on his own account, the share of 
the produce, otherwise due to the State. If this grantee was 
allowed to appropriate the revenue to his own use, or for special 
services, he was termed a Mtiafidar, or Jaghirdar. When he 
engaged to pay a yearly sum to the Government in return 
for his tenure, he was called a Talfikadar, or Zemindar. The 
only difierence between these two last terms appears to have 
been, that the latter denoted a more permanent tenure than the 
former; a Talukadar being simply a farmer upon a largo scale.* 
Besides the grants of this nature, which were really made or 
confirmed by the sovereign power, there were vast numbers, 
which could boast no such legitimate origin. Many were con- 
fen’ed by the Amils, or usurped with their connivance. A large 
talfika sometimes sprung up by degrees from an originally small 
nucleus, the owner of which took advantage of periods of 
temporary distress to bring more and more of the surrounding 
estates under his influence. This was the more readily accom- 
plished, as the people themselves were often not disinclined to 

^ The Zemindar was also entitled to some deduction from the jumma, at which the 
tract made over to him had previously been rated ; whereas the Taluhadar merely mail® 
the best terms he could in settling the amount of his contract. 
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tfie arrangement. They thought tliat, in transferring their 
payments from the Amil to the TaMkadar, they were only 
securing a powerful friend, who could help them in time of 
need. 

It was indeed evident, that the inherent and universally 
acknowledged rights of the original tenants and occupants of 
the soil were, neither in equity, nor by the intention of the 
ruling power, at all affected by this interposition of another 
party between them and the State. The characteristic and dis- 
tinguishing feature of their tenure was, that it should remain 
unaltered under every possible change of the government, or of 
its delegates. The Government could only assign its own claims 
to the Mdafidar orTalukadar; which claims were, as we have 
seen, perfectly compatible with, and clearly distinguished from, 
the rights of the communities. The assignee was entitled to 
receive the government share of the produce ; but here his 
authority properly ceased. The village landholders had made 
no transfer of their rights, nor was it in the power of any party 
in the state to deprive them of those rights against their will.* 
Instead of settling with the Amils for the revenue due from 
them, they had henceforth to deal with one who claimed, or 
hoped, to hold a more permanent office ; but in all other respects 
their position remained unchanged. The new superior might 
often be induced by his wants, and enabled by his local know- 
ledge, to lay a heavier burden on the land, than would otherwise 
have been levied ; but he was well aware, that if ho carried this 
to the extent of oppressing, or, a fortiori, of breaking up the 
communities, he was exceeding his known powers, and violat- 
ing the tacit conditions, under which his own tenure had been 
constituted. 

Our readers will now be able, in some measure, to judge of 
the problem, which lay before the government, when, in the years 
]80i-3, such vast strides were made, by the cessions from the 
Nuwab Vizir, and the conquest from Scindiah and the Peishwah, 
towards the completion of our Indian empire. The difficulty 
of solving that problem consisted, partly in our ignorance of its 
conditions, and in the want of experienced revenue officers; 
and partly in the hurried way in which the first arrangements 
had to be formed. The most pressing object was to secure the 
revenue ; and it was thought that this could bo most easily done, 
by fixing the responsibility of it upon the fewest and wealthiest 

^ • See Elphinstone's India, Vol. 1, Page 140, on this subject. — ‘‘It has been men- 
‘ tioned, that the king can alienate his share in a village. In like manner he often 
^ alienates large portions of territory, including numerous villages, as well as tracts 
. of unappropriated waste. But, in all these cases, it is only his own rights lliat ho 
‘ makes over ; those of the village landholders and permanent tenants (where such 
exist) remaining unafiTected by the transfer,” &c. &c. 
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of those willing to engage. Besides this, there was still at that 
time a general prepossession in favor of the zemindari system, 
under which the permanent settlement in Bengal, and more 
partially in Benares, had previously been concluded. The proper 
type of the rural system was thought to consist of one or more 
Zemindars for each estate, or collection of estates, in immediate 
connection with government, and of a body of ryots, some of 
whom had a right of occupancy, and others not. The idea of a 
community of cultivators, all of whom were also proprietors 
(though convenience required that their affairs should be con- 
ducted through a few of their number, as representatives of the 
rest), appears to have been scarcely realized. This tendency was 
observable in our laws, as well as in our practice. Many enact- 
ments were passed, in the earlier times of our rule in these pro- 
vinces, for regulating the dealings of the Zemindars with their 
Ryots ; but none, for many years, which had reference to the 
mutual relations of the agricultural co-sharers, or which dis- 
tinctly recognized the proprietary right of those not under 
personal engagements with the State. The legislature, indeed, 
appears to have been fully aware, that the early revenue proceed- 
ings were likely to be very erroneous, and reserved to itself, by 
a special provision, the power of making any future enactments, 
which might be necessary for the protection and “ welfare of 
‘ the puttidars, under renters, ryots, and other cultivators of 
‘ the soil;” but it was long before this intention was fulfilled.* 

In the meantime we proceeded, immediately on assuming 
charge of our new territories, to take some most important steps 
with regard to landed tenures in general. We relinquished the 
principle, which had been acted upon by the native Governments, 
that the revenue of the state had no limit within the amount 
of the entire rent ; as well as the arbitrary practice, pursued by 
those Governments, of interfering at their pleasure with the 
exercise of established rights. We abjured this system as one, 
which, though it had not extinguished the possession by sub- 
jects of property in land, had rendered it precarious and of 
little value.” We “confirmed and established” this proprietary 
right in all persons before possessing it ; we acknowledged the 
claims of such parties to engage for the revenue, and we even 
gave them a conditional promise, that the amount of their re- 
venue should soon be fixed in perpetuity.f The rule, according 

* See Regulation XXV. of 1803, See. SO, C. I., and Regulation IX. of 1805, Sec. 
ao, C. I. 

f See Regulation XXV. of 1803, Sections 3i and 36, and Regulation IX. of 1800, 
Sections 24 and 26. The promise of a permanent settlement was repeated on several 
oecosions afterwards, but was bapplljr never fulfilled ; otherwise we should have per- 
petuated a most unequal assessment, and stereotyped all our errors of other kinds, just 
as has been done in Rengal. 
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to wliioh the Government demand was to be calculated, was not 
at that time clearly or finally laid down ; but a pledge was evi- 
dently given to relinquish a portion of the net rent of the land. 
Upon no other principle could a contract be entered into for a 
lengthened term of years, or could any benefit bo derived from 
such a contract, by those who were not cultivators themselves. 
A distinction thus arose between rent and revenue, which did 
not before exist. Before, the revenue might have been nothing 
more than the net rent, after defraying the expenses of manage- 
ment Now, the revenue became tliat part of the rent, which 
remained, after deducting both the expences of management, and 
the proprietary profits.* 

The early settlements were made for periods, varying from 
three to five years. They were effected in a very easy and 
cursory way. The Collector sat in his office at the Sudder 
Station, attended by his right hand men, the Kanhngos ; by 
whom he was almost entirely guided. As each estate came up 
in succession, the brief record of former settlements was read, 
and the Dohsunni Book, or Fiscal Register, for ten years imme- 
diately prccecding tlie cession or conquest, was inspected. The 
Kanungos were then asked, who was tlie Zemindar of the 
village. The reply to this question pointed sometimes to the 
actual bonit-fide owner of one, or of many estates ; sometimes to 
the head man of the village community ; sometimes to a non- 
resident Syud, or Kayth, whose sole possession consisted in 
the levying a yearly sum from the real cultivating proprie- 
tors ; and sometimes to the large Zemindar, or Talukadar, who 
held only a limited interest in the greater portion of his domain. 
Occasionally a man was said to bo Zemindar, who had lost all 
connection for many years with the estate under considera- 
tion, though his name might have remained in the Kanungos 
books. As the dicta of tliose officers were generally followed 
with little further enquiry, it may bo imagined that great in- 
justice was thus perpetrated. Then followed the determination 
of the amount of revenue. On this point also reliance was 
chiefly placed upon the doul, or estimate, of the Kanungos, 
checked by the accounts of past collections, and by any other 
offers of mere farming speculators, which might happen to bo 
put forward at the time.f Mistakes of course occurred, and it 

* The allowance to tbe Zemindars was reckoned vaguoly at 10 per cent, on the re- 
venue, besides Uie expenses of management, till the promulgation of Regulation VIL 
of 1822, when it was fixed at 20 per cent, in cases where an increase of revenfle was 
demanded. The fact was, however, that in tbe early settlements the produce of the 
estate was unknown, and the supposed percentage was tliercfore merely nominal, 

t In this account of the early settlements we have described the usual course pursue 
cd. Oocasioually tlie zeal and talents of the officer employed led him to devote more 

G I 
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■was often necessary to readjust the demand, even during the 
currency of the short leases then granted ; but, on the whole, 
this part of the system succeeded better than might have been 
expected. The earlier settlements were in general moderate 
enouglK and the revenue was only raised gradually, as the capa- 
bilities of each part of the country became better known. 

Great discontent was naturally excited, by these blind and 
summary proceedings, among those whose interests had 
been neglected, or overridden, in them. The increased value 
given to landed rights in general under our administration 
added to the dissatisfaction thus occasioned. Many a man, who, 
under a native government, would have been content with per- 
mission to cultivate his plot of ground and live, began to see 
that he was unjustly deprived of the proprietary profit, in which 
all owners of land were now entitled to share. Numerous com- 
plaints were preferred on this ground at times of settlement, or 
otherwise : but the petitioners were referred for redress, either 
to the Civil Courts, or to some future period, when the revenue 
officers would have leisure and authority to enter into such 
questions. The first of these expedients} and the only one 
available at the time — viz. that of resort to the Civil Courts, 
was worse than useless. In the absence of any detailed record 
of rights, or of the general nature of existing tenures, in the 
Kevenue department, the Courts could do nothing to remedy 
the errors, which had been committed. They could only make 
confusion worse confounded. Situated as they were then, and 
indeed as they are still, the judicial tribunals of this country 
are in the worst possible position for building up any system of 
rights, to which they arc not guided by the letter of positive 
enactments. Bound to one spot, tied down by rigid laws of 
2)rocedure, and debarred (as in these provinces at least they are 
taught to think themselves) from admitting any evidence but 
that spontaneously laid before them by the parties, they must 
necessarily often be misled by packed witnesses, or partial do- 
cuments. An honest and intelligent bar, the first requisite for 
diminishing the evil of strict legal forms among an ignorant 
population, is still wanting in this country. At the best, each 
new case comes before the Courts in an isolated form, detached 
from any general principles, or extended experience, and is 
therefore liable to every species of misconception. They are 
scattered over the face of the country, without any mutual com- 
munication, and with no provision for securing uniformity of 

pains to the work, and enabled him to arrive at more satisfactory lesnlts. Such, for 
instance) appears to hare been the character of Mr, Rosa’s settlements in the Agra 
trict, in the year 1216 Fy.— See printed Report on Agra Settlements. Par. 
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sentiment, except the precedent furnished by the Sudder Court.* 
These come few and far between, as regards any particular 
point on which opinions are likely to be divided ; while of those 
which are applicable, some are likely to be erroneous, from 
causes of which the system, rather than the judges, shoiij^ bear 
the blame. If a poor and uneducated man is perplexed by the 
forms, harassed by the delays, and crushed by the expense, of 
the inferior courts, how is it to be expected that he can carry 
up his case, through all the intermediate stages, so as to lay it 
fully and efficiently before the tribunal of last resort ? The 
principle involved may therefore suffer from the helplessness 
of the rightful litigant, in the very cases which are to guide 
future decisions. The consequence of all this was, in the 
former times of which we are speaking, that not only were 
the errors of the Revenue Department too often repented 
and confirmed in the courts, but decrees were constantly passed, 
so irreeoncileable with truth and justice, that it was absolutely 
impossible to execute them. 

The evils, arising from the haste and ignorance of our early 
settlement proceedings, were further aggravated by the measures 
pursued for the realijcalion of the revenue. No record having 
been made of any sharers, besides the Lumburdars, or actual 
engagers with Government, much less of the quota of revenue 
wliich each sharer was bound to pay, no attempt could be made, 
when arrears occurred, to discover the real defaulter.f The 
main expedient, on which the Collectors relied, was to prevent 
default by keeping watchmen over the crops till the revenue 
was secured. When this failed, the Lumburdars were impri- 
soned, and their jiersonal property distrained. The next step 
was to put up the whole estate to sale to the highest bidder. 
Many of these sales were got up by the native officers of Go- 
vernment, or by their friends, who themselves became the pur- 
chasers at a merely nominal price. The rights of hundreds 
were thus often annihilated for the default of a few, when the 
smallest enquiry or consideration would have sufficed to prevent 
the catastrophe. Many a populous community was thus wrong- 
fully deprived, not only of their privilege of contracting for the 

• The constructions, which used to be issued by the Sudder Courts, have been discon- 
tinued of late years, owing to (what Appears to iisj a groundless objection to extra- 
judicial interpretations of the law. On the other hand, the printed English Decisions 
of the zillab Judges now afford those officers the means of learning what the others 
are doing, and are likely to be of use in this respect. 

t When the Tuhsildar happened to be an honest and capable man, he might some- 
times ascertain this by questioning the people and the Putwari. The defaulter’s 
sharp was then transferred by a* sort of forced mortgage to some solvent sharer, who 
paidup the orrear; thus irregularly ellboting what has since become the legal and 
authorized procedure. 
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revenue, which is the just and proper penalty for real default, 
but also of their position as hereditary cultivators of their 
paternal fields. They were handed over, as tenants at will, to 
the tender mercies of a perhaps fraudulent purchaser, without 
any proifision for the peaceable adjustment of the lands which 
they were to hold under him, or the rents which they were to 
pay. What wonder then was it, if the high-spirited Rajpoots 
often took their own measures to right themselves? if they 
refused to submit to this summary deprivation of all that they 
had enjoyed for centuries, and settled their disputes with the 
new intruder by open violence, or by midnight assassination ? 

The confusion, occasioned in the state of landed property by 
these combined causes, became at last so notorious that it could 
no longer be overlooked. The intensity of the evil, which called 
for correction, is best denoted by the extraordinary nature of the 
remedy applied to it. By Regulation I. of 1821, a Commission 
was appointed, and invested with powers amounting almost to 
a Judicial Dictatorship. Every public or private transfer of 
land, which had taken place within the first seven or eight years 
of our rule,* was declared open to enquiry before this Com- 
mission, and, if equity should require it, to annulment. Every 
act of the revenue oflicers performed in the same period, with 
all the immediate results of such acts, wore similarly thrown 
open to revision. The previous judgment of a regular Court 
of Judicature was to be no bar to the exercise of these powers 
in any instance. Wo cannot pause now to describe the effect 
of the expedient thus adopted. On the whole it failed to pro- 
duce the advantages expected from it. Little was done till 
1829, when the Revenue Commissioners became also special 
Commissioners. They were overwhelmed with the number of 
suits brought before them in the latter capacity, in addition to 
their other duties. Difference sof opinion also arose between 
them and the Sudder Commission, to which their acts were 
appealable — as might have been expected where so much was 
left to discretion. Their proceedings were thus hampered; 
the increasing lapse of time made it more and more difficult 
to restore parties, who had been so long dispossessed; and, at 
last, it became the great object to clear the files, with as little 
disturbance of the existing state of things as possible. Many 
gross cases of hardship and fraud were undoubtedly rectified,t 

♦ From the cession, or conquest, till 13th September, 1ft 10. The preamble to the Re- 
gulation is a full and fair confession of the mistakes, which had been committed in 
all Departments. 

t In the Cawnpore district, of 405 public sales for arrears of revenue, 185 were 
annulled by the Special Commission. 
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but even in these the remedy was imperfect The inability of 
stationary tribunals to meet the wants, and thoroughly to under- 
stand the position of numerous bodies of men, unskilled them- 
selves in legal matters, was felt even by these courts. Dis- 
sensions were often sown in the progress of thelitigatioruamong 
those, who by its issue recovered their rights. Not unfrequently 
those rights themselves were mortgaged by anticipation, in order 
to defray the expense of the contest. 

We hasten on to the brighter day^^which now began to dawn, when 
it was acknowledged, that the Revenue Officers alone wore in a po- 
sition to correct, as far as circumstances allowed, the errors which 
had been committed, and to obtain and store up such information 
as would prevent the occurrence of others of a like nature. 
Holt Mackenzie, as is well known, was the man to whom this 
discovery, or its reduction to practice, was due. Of retired and 
studious habits, and gifted with a keen and comprehensive intel- 
lect, his official position had given him abundant opportunities 
for observing the defects of the past system. He saw that the 
only way to obtain an accurate knowledge of a practical but com- 
idicated subject, hitherto little understood, was to go familiarly 
among the people whom it concerned ; to talk to them in office 
and out of office to permit every one, who had any represen- 
tations to offer, to bring them forward freely, and without ex- 
pense ; and, above all, to consider each debateable point, not 
only as it -appeared in one particular case, but with the cross 
lights thrown on it by many other analogous cases, brought 
under discussion at the same time. Ho saw that an Officer, who 
had such means of forming a correct judgment at his command, 
was best able to hear and decide in the first instance all claims 
connected with the possession of land, and thus to lay down the 
general principles to be observed in questions of that nature. 
Unlike his more dignified brother on the bench, such an Officer 
could carry on his enquiries on the spot; could examine witnesses 
in the presence of their neighbours (the only real check upon 
false testimony in this country) ; and could procure other evi- 
dence, from sources unconnected with either party, till he had fully 
satisfied himself as to the matter in dispute. He perceived also 
that the functions, thus described, could be best exercised at the 
time, when the revision of the assessment was in progress. The 

* Holt Mackenzie was a great advocate for relaxing tlie stiffness of official inter- 
course with those from whom information was to be gained, or to whom it was to bo 
imparted. His advice^to the Collectors was, " Take your gun in your hand, and go 
among the people to the Commissioners, “ Qet your Colkelors together over a good 
bottle of Claret, and then talk to them about the settlement:’ Wo fear that one part of 
his counsei was often foliowed without the other. 
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only sure basis, upon which this revision could rest, was a detail* 
ed measurement, field by field, of the whole area under settle- 
ment, with a careful classification of the several soils, according 
to their varied productiveness. Great facilities were evidently 
ofi'cred, daring the course of such a measurement, for ascertain- 
ing all facts connected with the ownership and occupancy of the 
land. The opportunity was therefore especially favourable, not 
only for adjusting actual disputes, but also for placing on record 
all possible information regarding the agricultural classes ; their 
tenures, usages, numbers, wealth, and whatever else might be 
considered of interest in connection with them. 

These views were fully adopted by the Government, and were 
embodied in the famous Kegulation on the subject, (VII. of 1822), 
and in the Circular Instructions issued at the same time. Their ge- 
neral wisdom and justice have been amply proved, by the continu- 
ed growth of revenue knowledge since their promulgation, and 
by the entire change, thus produced, in the opinions and modes 
of procedure before prevalent. Nevertheless there were vital de- 
fects in the new system, arising chiefly from its author’s want of 
personal experience in the duties of a subordinate Revenue Offi- 
cer. He was not sufficiently aware of the extent and difficulty 
of the task, which he imposed upon others. Too much detail 
was required on all points. In determining the revenue, espe- 
cially, broad principles were liable to be lost sight of, in the in- 
tricacies of a laborious calculation. Arbitrary rates were applied 
to innumerable arbitrary gradations of soil. No positive objec- 
tion could be made to any step of the process, but no faith could 
be placed in its result. The invariable tendency of estimates, 
thus formed, is to excess in the aggregate. Injudicial matters, 
again, too wide a door was opened to complaints and claims of 
every description. A Court, which professed to redress every 
grievance in a land, where might had long made right, was sure to 
be overwhelmed with work. The minute, and sometimes needless, 
enquiry, made from each family into the ramifications of their 
genealogical tree, was likely to excite disputes, which might not 
otherwise have arisen. The interests of the great mass of the 
shareholders had before been wholly neglected, but the new 
measures ran in some hands into the opposite extreme. A spirit 
of insubordination was thus aroused, quite incompatible with the 
structure or welfare ofthe community. Every man wished to be 
independent of the rest, however much the expense and difficul- 
ty of management might thus be increased, both to the Govern- 
ment, and to the people themselves. We have hArd of an instance, 
in which this wish was gratified by the appointment of no few* 
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er than eighty Lumburdars in a single village.^ The same error of 
attempting too muoh ran through the whole of the proceedings. 
A host of men were examined on miscellaneous points ; some 
of which were of importance, but others not worth the trouble 
of recording. The mere accumulation of paper was in itself a 
great evil, which would have been felt more, as the revision 
advanced. 

Many of the faults, thus described, were doubtless attributable 
to misconception on the part of the Collectors, which might 
have been obviated under more efficient superintendence. 
There was then but one Board of Revenue, and that was at 
Calcutta ; too distant from the scene of operations to be of any 
use as a directing authority. All depended on the Commis- 
sioners : but of these only one was found with the knowledge 
and energy, wliich the position demanded. He will soon come 
again under our review in a higher capacity. In all the other 
divisions, each separate Collector was left to act upon his own 
unaided judgment, and without the necessary relief from his 
other labours. Some of these district officers were possessed of 
considerable talent, and had great knowledge of men and things 
within the sphere of their duties ; but the mainspring of tlio 
work was wanting. The revision crept slowly on, not by per- 
gunnahs, but by detached villages ; ten or twenty of which were 
thought to provide occupation enough for a whole year. When 
ten years had elapsed, since the promulgation of Regulation 
VII. of 1822, it was calculated that sixty more years would be 
required in many districts to complete the settlement at the cur- 
rent rate of progress. The system, in short, however admirable 
in theory, had broken down in common practice, and the only 
question was, in what way it could best be amended. 

This question was determined at a conclave held at Allahabad, 
under the auspices of Lord William Ben tinck, which ended in 
the enactment of Regulation IX. of 1833. The effect of that 
law, and of the corresponding instructions afterwards issued in 
the Revenue Department, may be thus summed up. In the first 
place, it was no longer to be considered necessary that disputes 
and claims, of all kinds, and of any standing, should be adjudi- 
cated at the time of settlement. The proceedings in this 
respect were ordinarily to be restricted to coses, in which 
the cause of action had arisen within a year previous to 
the date of the complaint. This rule was a good deal modi- 

• Soon after these men were installer!, one of the old Lumburdars happened to get a 
new turban and pair of shoes, with which to make his appearance in the Tuhsildar’s 
Kacherri. Every man of the eighty immediately followed his example*; charging the 
cost probably to the general expenses of the village. 
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fied, by the provision, that it was not to apply to suits already 
admitted on the file, nor to cases in which an order had before 
been passed that the claim should bo decided at the settlement. 
As it had for years been the custom of tlie Collectors to engross 
such an order on the petitions presented to them, most of 
the disputes, which really required adjustment, were thus still 
left cognizable by the settlement officers. Means were however 
provided for submitting these disputes, when it might be found 
advisable, to arbitration ; and the general intention and effect 
of the new rules was to shorten and facilitate the judicial part 
of the duty. The tedious estimates of the quantity and value 
of actual produce, hitherto thought necessary, were dispensed 
with ; and a more reasonable and effective mode of fixing the 
assessment introduced. Tlie important addition of a field map 
was made to the other measurement papers, and, together with 
these, funned the basis of a plan for registering private rights, 
which, though very minute and complete, was as simple as the 
object in view permitted. The putwari's annual papers, on 
which the future mainlenanco of this registration essentially 
depended, were put on a new and wholly different footing; and 
their punctual preparation was enforced by Sections XIV. and 
XV. of the Act, which rendered them absolutely necessary for 
the assertion of any claim possessed by a land-owner against his 
cultivators. 

In the year immediately preceding this change in the system, 
the Western Board of Revenue had been constituted at Allaha- 
bad, and had become the principal authority in all matters 
connected with their functions. The senior Member of this 
Board was a mild, intelligent, gentleman-like man, with much 
revenue ex])crience and knowledge, but thrown in the shade, as 
many an estimable public man has been before him, by a su- 
perior colleague. The junior Member bore the now well-known 
name of Robert Mertins Bird ; and on him for many years the 
task of directing all revenue operations, and especially those of 
the new settlement, eventually devolved. He indeed was a man 
of no common order'. The first twenty years of his Indian life 
were passed entirely injudicial duties ; yet such was the activity 
of his mind, that he became, during that period, the best practical 
revenue officer in the country. This became evident, as has 
been already observed, on his nomination in 1829 to be Revenue 
Commissioner in the Goruckpur division. His views were so 
clear, and the superintendence which be exercised was so effective, 
that, if all had been like him, any change in the law might have 
been unnecessary. In the more elevated sphere which he after- 
wards occupied, his talents were further developed, and took a 
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wider range. A mind, capable of dealing equally with minute 
details and general principles ; stores of information collected 
by unusual powers of memory and observation ; cheerful spirits 
and unfailing health ; together with a robust energy, the “ vigor 
iinimi, ingentibus negotiis par;" these were his qualifications 
for the great work which then lay before him. On that work 
he impressed his own stamp, and gave it all its form and 
feature. From the time that he took the reins in the Revenue 
l)ej)artment, in which he long remained quite supreme, the 
wliole conduct of the revision of settlements assumed a new 
character. Discordant ideas and conflictingthcories soon disap- 
peared before the influence of one controlling intellect, tliough 
free scope was still left on all needful points for the exercise of 
individual judgment. Allowed to select his own instruments, 
he usually chose young men, as being less encumbered and 
more manageable than their seniors, and less likely to bo 
imbued witli prejudices derived from the dark ages of our 
earlier administration. With these young olficers he kept up 
constant private intercourse, and thus instilled into them his 
own views, and animated them by his own hearty temperament. 
Where he reposed his confidence, he did so without reserve. 
Fie received the opinions of those employed under him with 
respect; looked after their interests, defended their proceedings, 
and fought their battles, as if they had been his own. No better 
mode could have been devised of cheering those who boro the 
burden and heat of the day, and of exciting them to unwearied 
exertion. The result was that in eight years after the enact- 
ment of Regulation IX. of 1833, he was able to report to the Go- 
vernment, that ho had redeemed his pledge; that the settlement, 
with some immaterial exceptions, was completed ; and that he 
was at liberty to relinquish his arduous post, and to return to 
that native land, from which he had been thirty-three years 
separated. Doubtless there were some shades to the ])ortrait, 
whicli we have here attempted’ to delineate. Such is human 
nature in this world. The spirit, which is strung and nerved for 
groat enterprises, finds it difficult to deal always patiently with 
dullness or opposition. The man, who firmly grasps and vigor- 
ously defends a contested truth, is apt to bear it, in the ardour of 
the strife, beyond its proper limits, and to leave it in a position, 
where it cannot be permanently supported. On points like these 
wo have no wish to enlarge. With all the failings ever imputed 
to him, of whom we have been speaking, as an agreeable com- 
panion, a zealous and most able public officer, a warm friend, 
and a sincere and liberal Christian, it will be long before we 
meet his like again 
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Wo pass, however, from the character of the man, to that of 
the measures, which will long bo associated with his name. We 
have already seen the general nature of the landed tenures, 
which the settlement officers had to define and protect. Let us 
now take a glance at the main features and capabilities of the 
country, the assessment of which they had to examine and 
revise. 

The North West Provinces are situated almost entirely in the 
vallics of the Ganges and Jumna ; the principal part of tliem 
lying between those rivers. There is little variety in the flat 
alluvial soil to attract the admiration of a passing traveller, 
accustomed to the interchange of hill and dale in other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, if he leaves the high road, and penetrates 
into the more secluded parts of the country, he will acknow- 
ledge that, even here, the hand, “ which makes all nature beauty 
to his eye,” has not been wanting. If he visits the districts to 
the East of the Ganges, which border on the Sub-Himalayan 
hills, he will find much of the luxuriance of tropica] vegetation, 
together with a brisk air and healthy climate in the winter 
months, such as few tropical regions can boast. There he will 
see the groves, of which Virgil had heard, 

“ Quos gerit India lucos ; 

« ubi aera vincere summum 

** Arboris baud ullec jactu potuere sagittie/* 

The tiger and the elephant still dwell in the remains of the 
primfEval forests; and magnificent mango topes cover large 
tracts, not yet required for the plough. There the fields are rich 
with abundant harvests, produced with slight labour, and subject 
to few uncertainties. The little hamlets, with their low thatc’heil 
roofs, stand closely together, but do not yet contain a population 
adequate to the full occupation of the land. Patches of bush 
and grass jungle are thus interspersed with the cultivation, and 
relievo its uniformity ; nor have the palm and bamboo, the banian 
and the peepul, yet been proscribed as intruders. Streams aiid 
pools abound on every side, and assist in varying the landscaj)e. 

If the traveller now crosses into the Duab, he will i^er- 
ceive a considerable change. There is no longer the same 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor the same spontaneous 
fertility. The industry of man has succeeded to the profusion 
of nature. Ho now meets with more towms of note from 
their size or antiquity. 'J’he villages are larger, and stand 
farther apart; while their flat roofs, and the height, to 
which, in the course of ages, they have risen above the 
plain, give them an imposing appearance from a distance. 
The walls, with which they are often enclosed; the mud fort 
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perhaps, at the foot of which they are built ; the distance, which 
the people have to go to their daily labour ; all point to those 
former troubled times, when a defenceless cottage in the open 
fields was a most insecure habitation. Yet the face of the 
country is by no moans bare or unpleasing, so long as the 
crops are on the ground. Those are raised with greater toil 
than in the more humid districts, but are generally plentiful, 
except in seasons of peculiar drought. Wheat, sugar, and rice, 
are less extensively raised ; but cotton, as a valuable article 
of produce, in some degree, supplies their place. The trees, 
which love the water side, have disappeared, but many remain ; 
and some of these as the rahowm, the tamarind, and the jamun 
still attain a noble size. It is not, till the visitor reaches the 
arid plains to the west of the Jumna, from Etawuh to Hissar, on 
the extreme verge of the British territory, that vegetation real- 
ly languishes. There the red sand stone hills rise through 
the hitherto level surface. Except in those favoured spots where 
wells can be formed, or down the line of the Delhi Canal, the 
husbandman trusts almost entirely to seasonable rains. The 
hardy babul and ferash alone break the lino of the horizon ; 
and every thing betokens the nearer approach to the deserts 
of Marwar and Bikanir. 

In common with most parts of Southern and Central Asia, 
the fertility of the soil in this part of India depends mainly 
upon artificial irrigation. When the means for this are avail- 
able, not only will a sandy soil yield a good crop, but the nature 
of the soil itself is often gradually improved. Vegetable matter 
accumulates in the course of years from the remains of former 
harvesis, and from the manure, which it is worth the while of 
the cultivator to expendjupon the land. If, on the other hand, 
water be wanting, the produce is always uncertain ; the culti- 
vation is less^red for; and the usually light soil drifts about 
with the fierce winds of May and June, till pure silex alone is 
left in it, or till the barren understratum of kunkur, or of red 
indurated clay, appears. The lands, nearest the villages, are 
naturally those which receive most attention, and are worked 
up to the greatest productiveness. These lands often bear two 
croj )3 in the year, and pay rents of ten rupees, or more, the acre. 
Their extent varies according to tho populoiisuess and pros- 
perity of the village, and to the classes who inhabit it, but 
seldom exceeds 6 or 8 per cent, of the total area of the estate. 
Next to these come the second-rate lands, varying up to 12 per 
cent, of the whole ; while the great bulk of the area is thrown 
into the third or lowest class. This three-fold division, with 
tile additional distinction of irrigated and non-irri gated, is pre- 
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valent under different names in most parts of the country. 
Other local peculiarities are of course every where to be found. 
In the vicinity of the rivers it is necessary to distinguish between 
the low khadir land on the borders of the stream, and the 
haugur land on the level of the high bank. In other places, 
the gentle undulations of the surface cause a succession of 
clayey hollows and sandy ridges, each of which has its pecu- 
liar products and capabilities. Even in level tracts, there is 
often much difference in the stiffness and strength of the soil, 
according as the sand, which forms its principal basis, is mixed 
with more productive ingredients. Some local soils are noted 
for their suitability to peculiar articles, as a certain wet clay in 
the eastern parts of Goruckpur for sugar, and the black soil 
of Bundelcund for the A1 root. The quantity of saline matter 
in the earth and water is another point, deeply affecting the 
value of the land. Where the water is brackish, the agricul- 
turist is much restricted in his choice of crops ; many refusing 
to grow at all under such circumstances, and others requiring 
an abundant supply of rain water to counteract the quality of 
that drawn from the wells. Where much soda is present in 
the soil, large plains are found entirely destitute of vegetation 
from this cause, nor has any remedy yet been discovered for the 
sterility thus produced. 

Without therefore entering into that minute classification of 
soils, once thought necessary, but which only bewilders and 
misleads, there is abundant scope for discrimination in the 
measurement, which is to constitute the basis of a settlement. 
The existing division of the land, into estates of a reasonable 
size, and of these into fields, affords every facility for the pur- 
j)ose. Indeed it is upon this distribution of the whole territory 
into convenient portions (each of which, while it is small enough 
to be uniform in its nature and relations, is of jpfficient size 
to be separately considered atid classed) that the whole system 
now under discussion must be held to rest. We must refer to 
the directions (Sections II. and III.) for an account, of the 
manner in which the survey and measurement proceed, as well 
as of the important preliminary work of determining bounda- 
ries. None can ajjpreciate the value of this last named opera- 
tion in diminishing tlie causes of animosity and strife, save those 
who remember the state of things before it took place. On this 
part of the subject we would only remark, that it seems to us an 
error to commit the preparation of any portion of the khusr.a, 
or native field measurement, to the superintendanco of the 
surveyor. Something may at first be gained in expedition and 
economy by this course ; but it is not to be supposed that the 
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surveyor will take the same interest in the correct performance 
of this duty, as the oflGicer, who has to depend on its accuracy 
for the whole of his future proceedings. It, is necessary (see 
Par. 39 and 40) that the khusra should be tested and com- 
pleted by the settlement officer ; and it is therefore better that 
he should have the whole preparation of it. It is also a mis- 
taken economy to confine the khusra measurement to the 
cultivated and culturable land. The barren waste, the site of vil- 
lages, in short, the whole estate, should be included in it. The 
total area, thus found, may then be tested by comparison with 
that given by the professional survey, on which full depcnclance 
can be placed. The correctness of the details of the khusra 
measurement must be provided for by separate examination, 
which, with the establishment always organized for the purpose, 
is readily and satisfactorily effected. 

We will now suppose a settlement officer to have collected 
his materials, and to be commencing the assessment of a por- 
gunnuli ; and we will follow him sufliciently to give an idea of 
ills mode of operation. Ho has before him a professional map 
of each village, on the scale of four inches to a mile, at the head of 
which is entered the total area, as shown by the survey, and 
such other statistical information, regarding the number of 
houses, ploughs, wells, &c., as the surveyor had been able to 
collect.* He has also a pergunnah map of one mile to the inch, 
showing the boundaries of the several villages, and a third map 
of the whole district, which gives the limits of the perguunahs, 
hut not of the separate estates. These two last are of use in 
enabling him to lay out his work, and to obtain a general view 
of the relative position of the several localities. The first, after it 
has served its main purpose of testing the khusra, is again of value 
when the assessment is under consideration, as it gives a clear 
notion of the shape and chief natural peculiarities of each 
estate, and affords a good guide for personal observation upon 
the nature of the soil and crops. It is, however, on the native 
measurement papers that the work mainly rests. These con- 
sist, first of a pen and ink plan of the estate, showing the posi- 
tion and form of every field, as well ns the disposition of the 
uncultivated land ; and, secondly, of a khusra, or measure- 

• It used to be the custom for the surveyor to give the extent of cultivated and cul- 
turable land also, for which purpose he kept up a special establishment. This uas 
expensive and unsatisfactory, as from the nature of the operation only proximate 
results could be attained. Nor can the statistical entries be relied upon, till they 
have bern re-examined by the other means at the settlement officer’s disposal. They 
might therefore be left to tlm^ officer altogether. The duty of the surveyor is to give 
the total area, together with a map, showing the main geographical features of the 
eountry ; such as village sites, roads, rivers, All else is extraneous to his proper 
'vork. 
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ment register, in which are detailed the dimensions and extent 
of each field, the name of the cultivator, the nature of the soil 
the fact of its being irrigated or otherwise, and the crop grown 
on it in the current year. The entries in the khusra are 
numbered in consecutive order, corresponding numbers being 
inscribed in the plan, or field map, upon each plot separately 
measured ; so that reference can easily lie made from the one 
paper to the other. At the foot of the khusra, the whole area 
of the estate is summed up under its several heads ; and the 
aggregate of these entries for all the villages gives the total 
land of each denomination in the pergunnah. 

The first step in the operation is then to take an extended 
view of all eircumstances relating to the entire tract under set- 
tlement. The collector’s records will show the demands, col- 
lections, and balances, on account of the Government revenue 
of the whole pergunnah, for the last 20 or more years, and will 
furnish further information, regarding the degree of ease, or of 
difficulty, with which the collections have been made. The 
measurement papers afford the means of comparing the rate, at 
which the assessment fulls on the land, with that of neighbour-' 
ing pergunnahs in the same or other districts. The general 
facts of improvement or deterioration in the means of the pro- 
prietors; of the spread or decrease of cultivation under the 
present demand ; in short, the signs of a light, or of a severe, 
assessment, are matters readily ascertainable, and not to bo 
mistaken or concealed. The extent, to which property has com- 
pulsorily changed hands, whether for arrears of revenue, or by 
decrees of the Civil Courts; the proportion which the culturabla 
land bears to that under crop ; and the opinions of respectable 
natives acquainted with the spot, will easily lead to safe conclu- 
sions upon these heads. The information, thus obtained, will 
2)oint out, within narrow limits, what the future demand from 
the pergunnah should be. Another mode of building up this 
estimate is, by going over every estate seriatim, having pre- 
viously arranged them all in « form,* which brings prominently 
forward the apparent inequalities of the present assessment, 
and by roughly calculating the probable alteration in the 
jummat of each. The aggregate of the separate jummas, thus 
found, will give the probable new pergunnah jumma. A. third 
mode is by enquiring into the prevalent rates of rent, or into the 
rate, at which the revenue falls on the particular villages known 
to be fairly assessed. Tlieso rates, wlien applied to the pergun- 

♦ See Par, 51, and Appendix No. VIII. of DirectionsTor Settlement Officers. 

t The is the technical tenn for the amount of revenue payable Vj Govern- 

ment, as distinguished from the rental received hy the private proprietors. 
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nab area, will give a proximate rental, or jiimma, for the whole. 
Recourse may be had to all three methods, as a check upon each 
other ; but wc conceive that the first is the one upon which most 
reliance is commonly to be placed. The second is necessary, 
when some parts of the pergunnali are in a mucli worse state 
than others;* as a review of the history and condition of the 
;\hole tract may in that case lend to no certain results ; but it 
involves the disadvantage of a double operation, as regards the 
determination of the jumma of each village ; and there is danger, 
lest the first rough enquiry upon this point should too much in- 
fluence the subsequent more deliberate consideration of it. 

A proximate rental, or jumma, or both, being thus found for 
the whole pergunnah, the next process is to ascertain how this 
would fall upon the several component villages ; taking the mea- 
surement papers as the guide. For this purpose average rent 
and revenue rates have to be obtained. The rent rates are 
supposed to have been already ascertained, as mentioned above, 
by preliminary enquiries ; being those on which the assum- 
ed rental of the whole pergunnah was calculated. The reve- 
nue rates arc deduced from these rent rates, in the proportion in 
which the total assumed jumma for the pergunnah differs from 
the total assumed rental. This proportion will vary, inasmuch 
as the probable jumma is computed not merely from the rough- 
ly assumed rental, but on other considerations also. Thus, 
if the proposed jumma is 35 jjer cent, less than the assumed 
rental, the deduced revenue rates will bo 35 per cent, less than 
the assumed rent rates, for each denomination of soil.f The ap- 
plication of the rates, thus found, to the land of each village will 
show precisely how much that land should pay ; supposing 
that the pergunnah estimate is correct, that full reliance can 
be placed on the measurement, and that nothing else inter- 
venes to modify the conclusion thus arrived at. It is now, 
however, that the judgment and penetration of the officer, 
who conducts the proceedings, comeintoplay. He has, on the one 
hand, to avoid too rigid an adherence to what is only intended 
as a standard of comparison, and, on the other, to equalize 
the public burdens, as far as is safe and practicable. The degree, 

* Where llie productivenefis of some parts of a pergunnah differs (from natural and 
permanent causes) from that of others, tho villages should be classed in chucks, or 
circles, and the process for each of these should be tlie same, as is here described for 
the whole. For an instance, where this plan has been followed with much care and 
labour, see the Agra Settlement lleport, by Mr. 0. G. Mausel# 

t The object of making the calculation in this manner is to secure a proper pro- 
portion between the revenue rates for different classes of soil. This can only he 
attained by making them hear the same ratio to each other, that the rent rates do; it 
oeing supposed that the lust are those actually paid to the zemindars by Aeir culti- 
vators. 
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in which he may bo able to follow the easy and rapid 2)lan of as- 
sessing each village according to the estimate by average rates, 
will depend much on the moderation of his entire demand on 
the pergnnnah. Where this is light, the rates deduced from it 
are of course light also; and there is less danger of future failure 
in following them as his princiiJal guide. Still, however low ho 
may fix his standard, some of the worst estates may suffer frofu 
too close an adherence to it ; while a larger amount of revenue 
might doubtless have been safely obtained from all the bettor 
estates, under a more deliberate course of procedure. A care- 
ful officer will therefore test the results of his average rates by 
every possible means at his disposal. Ho knows what every 
village has paid iti former years, and how it has paid it; 
whether with apparent case, or by constant compulsion. Ho 
knows the condition of the village, and the circumstances of 
the proprietors. He can form a 2)retty good idea, by riding 
over the land, whether it is of more or less than the usual 
fertility. He has the estimates of the tuhsildar, kanun gos, 
and others, as to the real capabilities of the estate. Above 
all, ho can often obtain satisfactory information regarding the 
actual rents paid by the cultivators to the proprietors, or, at 
least, of the rate at which those rents are calculated. 

This last expedient is, where practicable, the most satisfactory 
of all. When it is known how much a property has actually 
yielded, for a series of years past, to its owners, the Government 
share otthe proceeds may bo determined with a confidence not 
otherwise attainable. Wo believe that the fact in question can 
be generally ascertained with sufficient exactness, wherever mo- 
ney rents prevail, and the land is occupied chiefly by rent-paying 
cultivators.* Even then, however, it is useful to know how 
far the actual rental, exceeds, or falls short of, what the estate 
would pay on the average of the pergunnah. Where this 
difference is great, it either arises from the skill and industry 
of the people being more or less than is usually to bo found, 
or from jjarticular circumstances favourable, or the contrary, 
to the full development of the powers of the soil. If the 
former of these be the cause, justice, as well as policy, will 
require, that the indefatigable Jat shall not be reduced by 
disjjroportionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gujur ; if 
the latter, it will be right to remember that circumstances may 
change during the thirty years’ term of settlement, and that both 
extremes, of a too heavy, or too light, assessment, should consc- 

• The Muzuflfernuggiir settlement report shows, that tiiis information can be satis- 
factorily obtained, even in the much more difficult case, where rents have been almost 
entirely paid in kind. 
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(jucntly be avoided. It is true that a rich and well cultivated 
village must always pay more to Government than a poor and 
nnproduclivc one, though the extent and original quality of the, 
soil may be the same. Complete equality of taxation cannot bo 
attempted ; but the estimate by average rates, when properly 
used, will prevent any needless or extravagant deviation from it. 

The sum, which each estate should be called upon to pay, 
liaving been thus estimated with all the care of which the opera- 
tion is susceptible, it remains only to obtain the consent of the 
people to the terms proposed. The importance of this step in 
the process must not be overlooked. The work of assessment 
is not a purely arbitrary one on the part of the Government 
officer ; all his labour will have been in vain, if the result should 
prove to be excessive, or unreasonable. Every proprietoiihas 
tlicojHion of declining to engage on the conditions offered him ; 
the only penalty being his exclusion from the management for 
a period of twelve years, at the close of which he may again 
claim to be admitted. In such a case, the settlement officer must 
make other arrangements for the realization of the revenuej 
cither by leasing the estate to a farmer, or by collecting the rents 
direct from the cultivators. But, wliichever of these courses be 
followed, he will have to provide, in addition to his original 
demand, for the malikanah allowance, claimable by the excluded 
proprietor; which bylaw must not be less than five per cent, 
on the revenue. It will therefore soon become apparent, whether 
the owner had good grounds for his refusal ; and, if sg, there 
is no remedy but to confess the mistake. and reduce the demand. 
We have here supposed, what is u-sually the case, that the in- 
stances are comparatively few, in any tract under settlement, in 
wliich the proposals , of the officer employed do not meet with 
ready compliance. But it docs sometimes occur that very 
general dissatisfaction is shown by the land-holders. A large 
proportion of them either decline signing their engagements at 
all, or they do so under protest, and immediately appeal to 
the higher revenue authorities against the severity of the terms 
oflered them. Further enquiry and consideration are, under 
such circumstances, indispensable ; and it becomes incumbent 
on the officer employed, either to revise his proceedings, or to 
prove indisputably that they are not open to fair objection. 
It is not of course intended to a!5sert,that the mere acquiescence 
of the people is, in itself, an unerring test of the settlement 
officer’s moderation ; or theirapparent discontent,' of the contrary. 
Very loud and general oomplaintshavc often arisen from no cause, 
but a systematic combination. Willing consent has, on the odiou 

r 1 
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hand^ boon given, in seasons of temporary prosperity,* to terms 
which could not be fulfilled in ordinary years. Still the power, 
possessed by the people at large, of forcing a re-considera* 
tion of the assessment, and the obligation to pay Malikanah 
to recusant proprietors, are valuable checks on the proceed- 
ings, and place them in the light of a fair bargain between 
independent parties, rather than in that of a despotic demand 
on the one side, and of unavoidable compliance on the other. 

The method of fixing the assessment, ns it has been above de- 
scribed, will vary more or less in different hands, but its chief 
features will remain the same. Its essential principle is that, 
while it does not neglect the consideration of details, it sets out 
with wider and more comprehensive enquiries. From the result 
of these it obtains a standard, which it applies to all the indivi- 
dual cases, not indeed as an invariable guide, but as pointing out 
where discrepancy exists, which should either bo remedied, or ac- 
counted for. In point of accuracy, this system has been proved 
to be far superior to the more laborious mode pursued under 
Regulation VII. of 1823. No means of comparison with other 
extensive data then existed ; and, for want of this, the voluminous 
computations, prepared for each particular estate, led only into 
frequent error. In point of rapidity, the progress made in a given 
time under the new plan is probably ten times that effected by 
most officers under the old. The saving of expense to the Go- 
vernment, and of annoyance to the people, is proportionate. 

It is evident that, under the plan thus sketched out, no accu- 
rate computation of the proportion, taken for Government from 
the proceeds of the land, is either made or required. The 
general rule has however been to leave to the Zemindars from 
30 to 33^ per cent, of the gross rent, which is, or might be, 
levied from their estates, wherever that might be ascertainable. 
Supposing that this rule has been observed, and that the rent 
ordinarily represents from two-fifths to half the gross produce, 
about 30 per cent, of the latter will go into the coffers of the 
State.f In the more fertile and best irrigated portions of 

• Such a season of unusual prosperity prevailed in Buiulelcund iu tlie years 1815- 
16, when Scott Waring made his memorable settlement, and nearly ruined the province. 
The demand for cotton, and the high price of grain, encouraged* the people to entt r 
into engagements, which broke clown miserably, as soon as these advantages ceased. 
The eagerness of the Government officer, however, outrun, in this happily unparallelled 
instance, even the sanguine cohlidence of the people. He should have taken warning 
from the fact, that, iu 178 instances, he was obliged to lease out estates to farmers, as 

..the proprietors would accept his terms. See report on Pergunnahs, Mondha, &c., 
in Hamirpdr. Par. 38, and on Colpi, &c., Par. 20—23. 

♦ We have attempted, but with little success, to arrive at some trustworthy conclu- 
sions, witli regard to the actual weight of produce in this part of India. Even in 
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the Dudb this estimate (though probably somewhat too high) 
^ may not bo far from the truth; but, wherever the cultivators 
pay in kind, or, from poverty of soil, the crops are uncertain, or 
waste land is abundant, the proportion of the total produce, 
absorbed in the payment of either rent or revenue, is respectively 
much less than above stated. Thus in Muzuffernuggur (see Re- 
port) the rent is only 3 If per cent, of the gross produce, and the 
revenue only 20f per cent. If the Bareilly officer, meutioned in 
the note, was correct in reckoning the value of the gross produce 
in that district at 8 Rs. 6 as. 9 pie per acre,* the revenue, which 
falls (see Statistical Memoir) at 1 Re. 14 as. 3 pie on the culti- 
vated acre, will be 22| per cent, of the produce. InGoruckphr it 
is probably not more than 1 2 per cent. On the other hand, there 
may be considerable tracts of country, in which the proportion, 
enjoined upon the Settlement Officers, has been inadvertently 
exceeded. This may have occurred, where the land was almost 
wholly cultivated by the proprietors themselves. It is not always 
easy to distinguish accurately the profits made by such men in 
their double capacity, as farmers, and landholders ; while their 
enjoyment of these double profits, and the circumstance of their 
being generally excellent agriculturists, enable them to bear up 
against a heavy demand without complaint or difficulty. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other main branch of the 
subject ; viz. the mode in which the remaining share of tho'pro- 


Enfilaiid, dicrc IS much uncertainty upon this subject; so the want of satisfactory data 
111 tins country is the less wonderful. We have now before us a number of estimates 
nil put forward with some confidence by their authors, but differiiiK widely from each 
other. We will put their results, as regards the great staples of wheat and bailev in 
juxta position. 

Produce per Statute Acre in Lbs. Avoirdupois. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Irrigated. Irrigated, Non irrigated. Irrigated, 

\yiieat.... 1815. 1571, 1080. liil. loiO. 053 . 701 830 

ikrlcy,. . 2904. 1832. 1093. 1180. 1315. COO. 898. 8^1.’ 

. No. ] ig deduced from several trials, lately made by an intelligent English Zemindar 

In the n-l' ‘i’ ‘i’" '’*■ «rowu, formerly Surveyor 

in the Northern Duab. No. 3, is taken from Mr. Man.scl’s Agra Scttlcimiit Report 

iNo. 1, IS the result of numerous trials, made about 1830, by a well known rcveuuo ollicer 
m the Bareifiy district. Nos. 5 ami 0, will be found i„ the Muznilernuggur Settlement 
Reiiort by Mr. E. 1 horiitoii, the first being extracted from actual village papers for 
large ureas, aud extending over fourteen years; tlie second, the result of immediate ex- 
pmmeut upon 11,419 acres of Wheat, and 1,020 of Barley. The 7th is from a StiitisU- 
cid eport upon the Cawnpore district liy Mr. 11. Montgomery. It will be observed, that 
the tliree highest estimates for wheat, and tlio two highest for barley, relate solelv to 
Zini Mh^uffernugger estimates, on the other hand. TwSi\;e 

stionld bo uielined to place great reliance, are formed chiefly upon dry cultivation. From 
our own experience, we should say, that 1,200 lbs. is a high amage for irrigated 
and, and 700 lbs. for that, of which a considerable proportion is diw. The first of 
these does not conU'ost unfavorably with the more expensive and skilful cultivation of 

lbs*'- bi:^’ .• probably exceS lit; 

‘hs. , but, if only water is procurable, the Indian sun makes'up for many ilcftciencies. 

* See Meerut Magazine, No. 13, Article “ Agiicultural Statistics,” p. 20. 
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ducc, after deducting that taken for the State, is divided among 
those entitled to enjoy it; and the provision made for protecting 
and recording all private rights connected with the land. In or- 
der to explain this, we must again revert to the distribution of 
the land into the fields, which, as we have said, forms the founda- 
tion of our system. As the classification of the separate fields, 
under different heads, according to their relative productiveness, 
was the first step towards the determination of the assessment; 
so the arrangement of the same fields, under the names of those 
who own and occupy them, must precede any attempt to adjust 
or record adjusting rights. This is effected by means of the 
Muntukhdb, or Kuteanee, which is nothing more than a list 
of the cultivators (whether proprietors or otherwise), disposed 
according to the subdivisions of the estate in which they hold 
lands. Under each man’s name are entered seriatim his several 
fields, with the number and area of each, ns detailed in tlie 
khusra. There are also columns for the rate of rent, and for 
the total sum payable on each plot of ground. When the 
cultivator is himself a proprietor, and pays, by a varying rate, or 
“ bach,” these columns are of course left blank ; when he pays 
in kind, the proportion of the crop demandable from him is 
specified. From the Muntukhfib an abstract is prepared, 
called the Ti'rij, which shows only th*e total of each subdivision, 
and of each cultivator’s holding within it — omitting the detail 
of fields. Whatever may be the size of the entire estate, and 
however great the number of subordinate divisions and sepa- 
rate tenures contained in it, this abstract shows them all with 
the utmost clearness, and renders the most complicated arrange- 
ments easily intelligible. When corrected, as they should 
always be, after the conclusion of the settlement, the Mdntu- 
khub and Tirij will show the Lumburdar of each Thok, the 
several sharers who cultivate in it, the cultivators possessing 
rights of occupancy, as well as those who are mere tenants at 
will, the actual lands owned and cultivated by every individual 
of these classes, and the sum annually payable by each, so far as 
it admits of specification. The holders of rent-free lands arc 
also entered, with a list of their respective fields. It is easy to 
see how a record of this kind must elucidate all future claims 
and disputes, whether arising between landlord and tenant, or 
on any other point relating to landed property. At the same 
time it is obvious, that the entries, contained in these papers, 
would shortly become obsolete and incorrect, if no steps were 
taken to secure their periodical revision. This is provided for 
by the Jumraabundi and Tfrij jnnually required from the 
Putwari. The arrangement of these returns, and their 
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principal headings, correspond with those of the settlement 
Muntukhdb and Tirij ; and, by means of them, the information, 
which it is so important to have always available, is at any time 
forthcoming in a corrected form. 

Many questions will, however, arise, both in Judicial and 
Revenue proceedings, which a mere record of the above nature 
Avould not suffice to decide. In order to anticipate these, as fur as 
possible, before actual disputes arise, and parties become unreason- 
able, a different expedient has been adopted. This is the mutual 
agreement, entered into by the body of sharers at time of settlement, 
which is known by various names ; we will term it the adminis- 
tration paper. For an enumeration of the points, which this 
agreement should embrace, we must refer to par. 107 of tlio 
Directions, and for supposed specimens to pp. 178— 199, and 
pp. 230 — 235, of the English Settlement Misl. It must be 
observed, that these specimens are more than usually compli- 
cated, in order to include many different modes of mnnage- 
lucnt.* No fixed form cun be prescribed, in which this paper 
should be drawn up ; it will vary in every case according to 
circumstances. The great danger to be avoided, is the suggestion 
of stipulations and conditions by the Government officer, which 
he may think desirable, but which the people themselves would 
not otherwise have adopted. These are often.heedlcssly agreed 
to; but great diseontent, or absolute con/usion, arises when, on 
after occasions, it is sought to enforce thern.f Caution being 
observed on this head, the more fully and accurately the agree- 
ment can be made to represent the real customs and wishes of 
the community on all questions of probable actual occurrence, 
the greater of course will bo its value. It should, at all events, 
show the extent of the different existing ’shares, and the pro- 
portion of the revenue payable from each, or the mode in wliich 
that proportion is to be annually calculated; as well as the 
contingencies, if any, under which the present arrangements may 
hereafter become open to alteration. The practical question 
of most general importance, among the Hindu village com- 
munities of Upper India, is whether, and to what extent, the 
right of succeeding to landed property, under the national law 
of inheritance, is in force among them. It is easy to understand 
how this question has arisen. Under the native governments 
no proprietary profit, strictly so called, was attached to the 

* For actual specimens, see appendix to A({ra Settlement Report, and an article on the 
SsetUement in the Meerut Magazine, No. IG. 

+ As instances, we would refer to such stipulations, as that of re admitting sharers 
no\y out of possession, whenever they may return to the village, or of making n fresh 
uivtsion of all the lauds, wherever any of the sharers moy require it. 
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tenures enjoyed by these agricultural bodies. The maintenance, 
which each man drew from the soil, was the product of his own 
labour, assisted by his own individual resources. The community 
held a kind of joint farm, in which the land, assigned to each 
member, was proportioned to his means, and rose or fell in ex- 
tent, ns those means increased, or were diminished. The brother- 
hood in general may be held to have been proprietors of the 
whole area ; but no single member could assert his personal 
claim to any land, except that actually in his occupation. There 
would have been no advantage at that time in changing this 
state of things. The collective body was prosperous, or other- 
wise, according as their united means were more or less equal 
to the improvement of the entire estate; and the more any in- 
dividual could contribute to this result, the larger share was 
willingly allowed him in the joint property. Even common 
tenants at will were often admitted to hold their lands on the 
same footing as the members of the brotherhood, in order to 
secure their assistance in keeping up the cultivation.* But the 
case was altered, when, the country came under British rule; and 
the ownership of land became more valuable. If a man could 
not himself cultivate the whole of his ancestral lands, he could 
now underlet them, and still enjoy the proprietary profit accruing 
upon them. Moreover, the establishment of courts of judica- 
ture, bound to decide, as a general rule, according to the written 
laws of inheritance, drew attention to those laws, and excited 
hopes in men, who would benefit by their application to their 
own claims. Much alteration has thus been gradually efieoted 
in common opinion and practice. Among Bajpfits, especially, 
the authority of the ancestral tree has often been fully recog- 
nized by the mutual consentof the sharers; and either the land, 
or its profits, are distributed according to the scale thence de- 
rived. The same has occurred in estates, which have passed 
through the special commission, or have otherwise been much 
subjected to litigation. The Jats, on the contrary, and other 
essentially agriculturist classes, have usually retained their old 
customs ; the interest of each sharer in the property being 
measured by the land, which he from time to time cultivates. 
The administration paper must therefore be particular on 
this head, whenever any doubt can exist regarding it. 

As the annual jumraabundi is intended to keep up the record 
of the proprietor, cultivator, and rent of each field, so the con- 
tinued correctness of the specification of shares, as entered in 
the administration paper, is provided for by another of the 

• This custom still prevails in many places, especially in the Delhi Territory. See 
the Report on Pergnunah Boruh, Par. and Qohaua, Par. 33. 
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annual returns required from the putwaris. This is the re- 
gister of proprietary mutations, whereby the changes, which may 
take place in any year, are clearly shown in the papers for that 
year: and the record is thus constantly altered, so as to correspond 
with the true state of things. This register is entirely inde- 
peudant of tlie other one, kept up In the collector's office, .which 
is only intended to show the changes among the lumburdars, or 
principal managers, of each estate. 

The mode of determining the position of the ryots, or culti- 
vators, in relation to the proprietors, remains to be adverted to. 
Tliis is a subject, which has been at various times much dis- 
cussed, but often misunderstood. Many have drawn theirimpres- 
sions regarding it from the known consideration shown to the 
“ryots” under the native governments — forgetting that the rights, 
recognized under that title, were chiefly those of the cultivating 
communities, whom we now style zemindars. The peculiarity at- 
taching to these hereditary and proprietary cultivators, as compar- 
ed with all others,lie8 in the independent origin of their tenure. 
They occupied the land, and made it productive, without needing 
the permission, or requiring the assistance, of any other private 
])arty. Hence they retain a special claim to protection, oven 
when they have lost by default the malguzuri right, or pri- 
vilege of contracting for the revenue. It is usual for the Go- 
vernment officer to accord them this protection, by fixing their 
rents for the whole term of settlement at rates somewhat lighter 
than are paid by other ryots. All other cultivators difler from 
these, in having been originally located on the spot at the 
will, or with the help, of the landlord : and it is only in the rare 
case of some express agreement with that landlord, that they 
can claim to hold their lands permanently at a fixed rent. 
Enquiry, however, has shown that there are two grades of these 
non-proprietary cultivators. The one consists of those, who 
are merely tenants at will, and who hold on from year to year 
at the pleasure of the Zemindar. The other grade have a 
prima facie right to protection — the ‘ onus probandi’ resting upon 
the Zemindar, who may wish to raise their rents ; nor can they 
be dispossessed, so long as they pay the amountlegally demaud- 
able from them. It is difficult to lay down with precision the 
grounds of the distinction between these two classes ; but it is 
lound in practice, that, if the question is taken up before any 
dispute has arisen, it may generally be decided to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties.* All doubtful cases are -best disposed of by 
arbitration. A tenant, may obtain admission into the more pri- 

, • See the Report on Muzuffernueeur, where much attention was paid to this sub- 
ject. Par. 34 and 85. 
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vileged grade by having overcome great natural obstacles in 
re-claiming the land from waste, by the subsequent expenditure 
of capital upon it in a permanent form, or by prescription under 
long-continued occupancy. The tenure, tlius Required, descends 
to immediate lieirs, but cannot bo transferred to another with- 
out the permission of the landlord. 

It is therefore the duty of the settlement officer to determine 
the position, which each ryot is entitled to hold, and the amount 
of rent, which he is for the present bound to pay. The result 
of his enquiries and decisions upon these points will be shown 
in the first instance in the settlement Muntukhhb, and after- 
wards, year by year, with such changes as may bo necessary, in 
the putwari’s jummabundi. The rents, entered in those 
papers against each man's name, will remain in force, as regards 
the dispossessed proprietors first mentioned above, till the 
Government demand itself is again revised ; and, as regards 
both classes of non-proprietary cultivators, till altered by mutu- 
al consent, or by the order of a civil court. As the law stands, 
a Zemindar cannot oust even a tenant at will, or arbitrarily 
raise his rents, without first suing in court for that purpose. 
Should he be driven to that course, he ought at once to obtain 
a decree, on the bare showing of the settlement record ; but, in 
point of fact, a ryot of this grade will seldom resist the demand 
made upon him. If, however, the Zemindar should bring a suit 
for enhancement of rent against a tenant of the other, or privi- 
leged, class, the court will require him to show good and sulli- 
oient cause for^such a claim. He will have to prove, cither that 
the former rates were inadequate as compared with those paid 
in the neighbourhood ; or that the tenure had increased in value 
in consequence of improvements effected by himself, or by the 
State ; or that ■ some other permanent change had occurred, 
which entitled him to demand more from the land than he had 
hitherto received. 

The arrangements, thus detailed, provide sufficiently for tlio 
various interests of the proprietors and cultivators, whenever 
(he former were found in direct relations with the State. 13tU 
we have already alluded to the numerous instances, in which a 
Zemindar, or Talukadar, had been admitted by the former 
Governments to an intermediate position between themselves 
and the proprietary occupants of the soil. Wherever this state 
of things has been found still to exist ; that is, wherever a 
village was still ocoupied by the descendants of its original 
owners, who had never lost their rights by any legal means, 
though a diflercnt party had hitherto enjoyed the profits arising 
from the engagement with Government, the choice lay between 
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two equally authorized measures. In single villages, or compa* 
ratively small properties, the recorded Zemindar has been 
usually maintained in his position, as Sudder Malguzar, or 
payer of the Government levenue, and the subordinate pro- 
prietors have been protected by a sub-lease, on terms fixed by 
the settlement officer. But in all the larger tracts thus circum- 
stanced, the Talukadar, or Zemindar, has been set aside, and the 
village land-holders have been permitted* to engage directly with 
Government. In these cases the superior landlord has been 
compensated for his exclusion from the management by an 
allovyance variously calculated, but the minimum of wWch is 
considered to be 10 per cent, on the amount payable to Govern- 
ment. It is evident that either of these courses involves a 
diminution in the public receipts ; for the usual proportion of 
the rent cannot be appropriated by the State, when two parties, 
instead of one, are'to be supported from the remainder. On 
this'ground alone, independently of all others, the civil courts, 
having no jurisdiction over the revenue, could never have 
taken the initiative in proceedings of this nature. Any per- 
son, however, who may, be dissatisfied with a judicial order 
passed by a settlement officer, is at liberty to bring a 
regular suit in the civil court within a limited period* to set 
it aside; and this option has been extensively exercised by the 
former recorded proprietors in the cases under mention. The 
suits, thus brought, have been tried always, in the first instance, 
and frequently also in appeal, by .the uncovenanted judges; and 
the result has not been satisfactory. Notwithstanding the clear 
tenor of the law, and of the corresponding mstrnctions from 
the Sudder Dewanny Addlut,t the lower courts have shown 
themselves most reluctant to allow, that two parties may po.ssess 
heritable and transferable interests of different kinds in the same 
land. Their strong tendency has been to look only to the 
records of past settlements, though these were confessedly im- 
perfect or erroneous ; and, finding the plaintiff therein mentioned 
as Zemindar, to consider him as being still the sole and ex- 
clusive proprietor. This feeling on the part of the inferior 
courts, together with the expense and delay of a civil suit, felt 
of course most by the poorer party, have caused many of the 
decisions to be adverse to those passed at the settlement; and it 
has not been always possible to have these proceedings set right 
in appeal. In what we have here said, we do not mean to deny 
K may have been committed by th^revenue officers in 

the disposal of these difficult questions. The strong and legiti- 
mate feeling in favor of the village zemindars, who had been so 


• Formerly twelve years ; now, under Act XIII. of 1848, reduced to three years. 

1822, and Circular Order of Sudder 
«ewanny Adilut, N. W. P., dated 31st January, 1645. 
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long (loprived of their full rights, may doubtless have led occa- 
sionally to the recognition of ill-founded claims to the same 
title and privileges. Even when the settlement award was sub- 
stantially cornet, the record of thft|finvestigations, on which it 
was founded, was often meagre and obscure, owing to the mass 
of work then on hand, and the consequent necessity of curtail- 
ing all the proceedings as much as possible. Wo only regn t 
that tho revision of the settlement decisions was not entrusted 
to men, as well qualified by talent, education, and knowledge of 
the* subject, as those were, who originally passed them ; and that 
it hq^ necessarily been conducted under circumstances less 
favourable to the ascertainment of the truth. 

We cannot do more than cursorily allude to minor objects of 
tho settlement ; such ns the arrangement of many matters re- 
garding rent free tenures, whether resumed or released ; tlio 
division of estates, where the owners may wish it, or where it 
may be otherwise desirable ; tho assignment of a proper provi- 
sion for the village police ; and the adjustment of all outstand- 
ing questions of account between the Zemindars and the Go- 
vernment. Enough, however, has been said on the more im- 
portant parts of the work to show the’ great advantages derivii- 
ble from it. In order to exemplify this, we cannot do better than 
contrast the proceedings in any judicial case, carried on without 
the assistance of settlement records, with those which would 
now be held in a similar case in the N. W. Provinces. Let us 
select tho suit decided by tho Calcutta Sudder Court on March 
24th 1831, and published at page 102 of the 5th volume of that 
Court’s printed, reports. Here Kaninarayun Nagahad sued 
Mussnramat Deb Rani and others for enhanced rent' on the land 
held by them as cultivators. If any one will take the pains tu 
examine the report of this case, he will see, that, after fifteen 
years litigation in all the courts, up to the Sudder, and the 
deputation of three distinct officers to make enquiries on the 
spot, the only point decided was, that the defendants were not 
privileged to hold any lands at fixed rates. The extent of land 
in their occupancy, the question whether any part of that land 
was exempt from tho payment of rent, and the amount deraapd- 
able from the portion not so exempt, were all disputed points, 
and were all left as doubtful, as if no investigation had tahen 
place. The plaintiff, in short, was very litte nearer the attain- 
ment of his object than he had been at the first ; and he was fi d 
distinctly to expect^ailother course of law, such as he had already 
gone through, if l^e persisted in’his claim. Suppose, now, tlnU 
a similar suit were to be brought forward in the Duab. Of all 
the above debateable points, tho only one, which the more inspec- 
tion of the settlement Muntukhub and of the jummabundi for 
tho past year would not suffice to decide, would be the amount of 
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llic future rent. Supposing the defendants not to be recorded as. 
entitled to hold at fixed rates, this question would be brought 
immediately to a hearing, without being complicated or delayed by 
any extraneous doubts or oWeetions, and might probably be set- 
tled at once, by referring ro the recorded rates, paid by other 
cidtivators on similar lands, in the same, or adjacent villages. 

The benefit of the records, which we arc considering, would 
1)0 still more sensibly felt, if the suit were for a share in one of 
those estates, mentioned above, in which the interests of the 
numerous proprietors depend upon the the extent of land in 
each man’s occupancy, and not on the laws of inheritance. 
I'Voin ignorance of this distiction, the civil courts used long to 
grant decrees for fractional shares under the laws in question, 
when the estates, in which the shares were claimed, had been, 
from time immemorial, separately portioned out on a totally 
different principle, ^o such decree could be enforced without 
disturbing the possession, and injuring the rights of numbers 
in no way connected with the suit: and in fact many of them 
could never bo executed at all. The settlement has now afford- 
ed an ample safeguard against errors oft his description. 
Wherever the above tenure prevails, the plaintiff is required to 
state the exact fields, witli their numbers, in the Muntukhub, 
which he claims to transfer from the ])ossession of the defen- 
dant to his own.* The suit is thus placed with precision before 
the Court, and is decided without any annoyance to the rest or 
the community. In fact it is hardly possible, that any dispute, con- 
nected with land, should now be brought foiwvard, on which much 
light may not be thrown by reference to the Collector’s oflSce. 

In the Revenue Department itself, the difference between the 
former and present state of things is obvious. There is no 
more call for constant interference in the internal concerns of 
the villages, than there was before ; rather the contrary, as it 
was the previous confusion and uncertainty which used to ren- 
der such interference necessary. Provided every thing goes on 
smoothly, years may elapse without a question being asked, or 
the presence of a Government official on the sjmt. But when- 
ever default occurs in the payment of the revenue, it is instant- 
ly known with whom it originated, anepthat i)arty is first re- 
'luircd to make good the deficiency. If, it finally become 
necessary to call upon the other sharers, under their acknow- 
1 edged joint responsibility, to pay the arrenr, the tenure of the 
actual defaulter is in return transferred to them, either tempo-* 
rarily, or in perpetuity. The Increased ease and certainty, with 
which private transfers of landed property may now be made, 

Is a distinguishing feature of the new system. Formerly it was 

• See tlic Circular Orders by the Sadder Pcwauiiy AdSlut, N. W. P., dated 3ltli 
•'line 1813, and 18th March 1815. 
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.difficult to say, or at least to prove, what the precise interest 
was, which thus changed hands. Now, whether that interest 
consists of separate lands, or of a share in the common profits, 
all needful inforrnation regarding^ is immediately available. 
This has both facilitated the inve^ient of capital in land, and 
increased the value of such property in the market. 

So far then as the scheme of the settlement has been fully 
carried out, it may be considered that the the objects, contem- 
plated in it, have been satisfactorily attained. It must not how- 
ever, be supposed that this is hitherto universally the case. 
It could hardly be expected that, on the first introduction ot a 
measure requiring so much judgment, care and diligence, it 
should be at once completed, with equal accuracy in all its parts, 
by the many different agents entrusted with its execution. 
Errors and omissions of one kind or another could not but 
occur; and it is only by experience that these can be brought to 
light. The amendment of these defects, as soon as they are dis- 
covered, as well as the maintenance of the arrangements, when 
perfected, must therefore rest with the regular revenue establish- 
ments ; all of whom are now invested with the needful legal 
powers* for the. former purpose. In the performance of this 
duty, groat assistance will be derived . from the .Native Deputy 
Collectors, appointed under Kegulatfoii IX. of 1833 ; who.so 
patience, assiduity, acquaintance with the country, and generally 
•high character,, fit them admirably for the work. In this view, 
too, the advance which has taken place under the late operations 
in the respectability of the putwaris is of much importance. 
Not only have the jurisdictions of these village accountants 
been revised, and their.emoluments defined, but the closer inter- 
course, into which they have been thrown with their European 
superiors, has tended to increase their intelligence, while the 
corrupt or incompetent have thus been detected and weeded out. 
The annual returns now required from these men, are not to be 
prepared without some degree of ability and oarefulness, so that 
the present higher standard of efficiency is likely to bo main- 
tained, or even carried still further.f The advantage of this 
improvement will be duly estimated by every public officer, whe- 
ther judge, raagistratCj or collector; for all have frequent occa- 
sion for the testijjiony of a sensible and independent witness 
on matters connected with the internal affairs of a village. It 
is, however, of special consequence, as it concerns our present 

• Under Section XX, Regulation VII, of 1822. 

•f Several short treatises have been provided by the Government for the instruction 
of tliese officers in their duties, and have been introduced into the country schools, 
in which the putwaris receive their education. A further and still more importam 
result is expected from this meanire, which is to lead the zemindars themselves t-* 
niWerstand and take an interest in the system. By their help alone can the plan8,wliicn 
have been devised for the protection of private rights, be carried to the perfection oi 
which they are capable. 
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subject, since it affords the means for counteracting the chief 
obstacle'to the stabilityKof the settlement arrangements. We 
refer to the freqiien tchange in tshe shape, size, and number, 
of the separate fields, on the correct classification of whicli, it 
has been seen, that the whoil system mainly rests. This diffi- 
culty is for the most part confined to light sandy soils, and to 
lands subject to inundation, in which the action of the wind 
or water continually effaces the former lines of division, and 
occasions a new demarcation. It is less felt in stiff soils, espe- 
cially where artificial irrigation is used : but even there, in the 
course of time, great alterations may occur.' It depends, then, 
on the putwaiT to keep up the connection between the khus- 
rah and field map, with the other papers founded on them, and 
the varying disposition of the fields themselves. So long as 
the changes arc confined within narrow limits, he can designate 
the new fields by the numbers of those, of which, either wholly 
or in part, they occupy the place. But if the alteration should 
in time become so general as to render the settlement papers 
totally inapplicable, the putwari should be able to. recast 
them altogether ; for which purpose a new measurement, field 
map, &o. will be requisite. That this work can be efficiently 
performed by officers of this description has been found by 
experience in Bolundshehur, Muttra, and elsewhere; and the 
measure must bo resorted to, whenever the necessity arises. 

The total expense incurred in 'the revision of the settlement 
from 1834-45 to 1845-40 (which does not however include tho 
earlier operations) is estimated at fifty-four lacks of rupees. 
Of this rather more than twenty-two lacks were connected with 
the Professional Survey ; ^nd the remainder was expended in 
the salaries of settlement officers, and in temporary extra estab- 
lishments. We have been unable to obtain any exact account 
of tho alteration effected by the revision, in the Government 
rent roll. The following statement will however throw some 
light on tho subject. It shows the average annual collections, 
in the ceded and conquered provinces, for quinquennial periods 
from 1807-8 to 1846-47. Unfortunately the Delhi Territory is 
not included iYi this return,* which would otherwise be com- 
plete. For the first three periods, the totals only can be given : 


• As far as we have been able to ascertain from the best* information available to 
us, the account for the Delhi Teritory will stand as follows : — 

Average collections on account of land revenue for five years previous 

4-^ .... • A I A 


to commencement of settlement Rs. 27,85,91 2 

Ditto ditto for five years after its conclusion 82.70,727 

Increase 4,84,815 


Of this increase, however, about t 3,19,0c 0 

are derived from resumed lands and lapsed jaghirs, and the remainder is partly owing 
to some unfavorable seasons which diminished the collections in the earlier period. 
I he actual demand of Government upon the old assessed lands has here, as in|||^e 
greater part of the rest of the Provinces, been rather diminished than increased. 
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As tho settlement was chiefly effected between 1832-88 and 
1841-42, if wo take the average collections for ten years imme- 
diately preceding that period, and for the five years available 
which immediately followed it, we shall have a tolerable ground 
on which to form an opinion of the financial results of the mea- 
fiure. This comparison shows an increase in the annual col- 
lections, subsequent to the settlement, amounting to rupees 
20,72,332. But closer examination will shew that, of this in- 
crease, Rupees 17,31,434, are derived from the districts of Go- 
ruckpur and Azimghur alone, leaving only about three and 
a half lacks as the additional income from the rest of the 
Broviuces. When the resumed Muafis and lapsed Jaghirs are 
taken into consideration, (between seven and eight lacks were 
obtained from the Begum Sumroo’s estates in the Duab alone,) 
it will be evident that the general pressure of the assessment 
has been relaxed, as well as equalized. The two districts, of 
which the Jumnia has been so much raised, are known to be 
still lightly taxed, and pay -their revenue with ease and punc- 
tuality. 

Tl le financial part of any settlement in these provinces must 
he always more or less at the mercy of the seasons. The ut- 
most, that research and caution can effect, is to fix such a 
demand, as may be easily realized under ordinary circumstances; 
tho profit left to tho proprietors being sufficient to meet any 
moderate fluctuation in the amount and value of the produce. 
But no foresight can guard against those heavier calamities to 
wliich the husbandman in India is peculiarly Iffible; when, from 
failure of rain, the earth becomes iron and tho heavens brass, 
or tho ripening crops are beaten into mud by a troj)ical hail- 
storm. The late settlement has been severely tried in this 
respect. The Kurrif crop of 1241 Fussily (1833 A. D.) 
was generally a very bad one, especially in Byndlccund ; and 
the following ten years were on the whole far from favourable 
to agricultural operations. Qne of these years, 1837-38, will 
long be remembered in- tho Diuib,^s a fearful period of 
absolute famine. We need not describe the misery tlion pre- 
valent, which must be still fresh in the recollection of all who 
witnessed it. Tho weight of the infliction fell on the five dis- 
tricts of the Agra division, and on Cawnpore ;* and the des- 
truction, which it occasioned in the numbers and resources of 
the people, will be best understood from the following facts. 
The settlement demand from the six districts named was in 

* That it was also severoly frit in nil the districts of the Alhiliabnd niul Rohilciind 
divisions will be evident from the falling off in the collections during the five years, 
cotnmencing with 1837*38, Is shown in the statement above given, ^ 
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round numbers ninety- fivemnd a half lacks of rupees, which was 
about one lack loss, than it had stood at, before the general revi- 
sion. Of this sum, forty-two lacks were remitted in the year 
of famine; wlhile, in the course of the next seven years, a further 
defalcation occurred of fifty-nine lacks ; so that the total loss 
of revenue to Government on these districts alone- amounted 
during the above period to more than a million sterling. Nor 
was this all. Sucli was the extent of land thrown out of tillage, 
and the reduction of rent in the remainder, owing to the defici- 
ency of cultivators, and such the impoverishment of the people, 
that it was necessary not only to refrain from the rigid exaction 
of the Government demand, but also to relinquish absolutely 
part of its amount. The aggregate revenue of the districts in 
question has consequently been reduced by three and a half 
lacks for the remainder of the thirty years’ settlement; a much 
larger intermediate remission being allowed for some years, till 
the estates, which had suffered most, should have partially reco- 
vered themselves. These results cannot be charged as an 
imperfection upon the settlement. They arose from signal visi- 
tations of providence, which were beyond human controul; and 
the losses sustained, both by the state and by individuals, could 
not, under the circumstances, have been averted. The country 
has on the whole recovered itself wonderfully from the state of 
depression into which it was thus thrown ; and it is a further 
consolation that, if any parts of the assessment were unsound, 
they can scarcely have escaped the searching ordeal to which 
they have been Aibjected. 

No provision for artificial irrigation can altogether obviate 
the evils attendant on long-continued drought; but it may do 
very much to mitigate them. The plains of the North West 
Provinces possess great natural advantages for this purpose. 
The perennial, snows of the Himalayas rise immediately above 
them, and contain an inexhaustible reservoir of the precious 
element, which it only requires skill and money to convey 
to any point- where it i^needed. Two of the principal chan- 
nels, which conduct the drainage of these mountains to the 
sea, intersect the provinces throughout their whole extent. 
One of these, the Jumna, has been long made use of for purposes 
of irrigation to tbe utmost of its capacity; but the much larger 
stream of the Ganges has hitherto been allowed to run heed- 
lessly to waste. , This will soon be no longer the case. The 
great Ganges Canal has been now four years in course of con- 
struction ; and it is hoped that six more will witness its com- 
pletion. The magnitude of the undertaking, and the diflSculties 
attending it, may be judged from the faot, that -a volume of 
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Wilier, discharging 6,760 cubic feet per second, has to be con- 
veyed, over the bed of a mountain torrent, by an embankment 
and aqueduct 2^ miles in length.* This noble work will run 
along the high central land of the Duab, throwing off branches 
along the ridges which separate the smaller streams, and will 
thus afford water to most of the worst sandy tracts, hitherto en- 
tirely destitute of irrigation. From Hurdwar, down toFuttebpffr, 
it would immensely increase the produce of the country, while it 
will for evermore relieve the intense anxiety now occasioned by 
any signs of a failure of rain. Whatever may be the state of 
the seasons, sufficient food will always be grown for the subsist- 
ence of the people and cattle, and sufficient land will remain 
in cultivation to afford them employment. They will conse- 
quently neither suffer, nor be driven away, to any thing ap- 
])roaching the same degree ns heretofore.- The effect of the 
canal upon general prices, and upon the fortunes of those 
estates, which do not come withiri its influence, is another ques- 
tion, which must be left for experience to solve* 

The period, for which the settlement has been confirmed, 
varies in different districts from twenty to thirty years. Some 
of the leases will begin to fall in, ten years hence: and it will 
then become necessary to consider, whether they shall be re- 
newed without alteration for a further terra, or whether a new revi- 
sion shall be entered on. We have no expectation that the 
present arrangements will be made absolutely permanent ; and 
we should much deprecate such a course. The mere liabi- 
lity of the N. W. Provinces to accidents of season, even allowing 
for the great change which the new canal will produce, must 
always render it inexpedient to fix their assessment in per- 
petuity. A contract of this kind would always be binding 
on the Government, but could never be uniformly fulfilled 
by the people. Such a season, as that of 1837-38, would 
make the permanent assessment a nominal one, over a great 
part of the country. A sufficient argument against such a 
measure might indeed bp found infjts evident unfairness. 
The rate, at which the demand of Government now falls on 
the cultivated acre in entire districts, varies from Rs. 1-0-3 in 
Goruckpur to Rs. 2-13-8 in Cawnpfir; notwithstanding that 
it has been nearly trebled in the former district, and much 
lowered in the latter. There can be no question but that these 
extremes may be brought much nearer each other at the next 

• The masonry aqueduct, under which the Solani river passes, will be 1,010 feet 
in length. The total length of the canal, including its branches, will be between 
^00 and 900 miles. For full information, regarding this undertaking, we must refer 
)ur readers to an elaborate article on canal irrigation in the N. W. Provinces, which* 
appeared in a late Number of this Review. 

L 1 
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revision, and that many other parts of the country will have 
so improved, before that time arrives, as to be well able to 
bear a larger portion of the public burdens. But the inequa- 
lity, to which we refer, exists as much between different villages, 
as between different districts. We have already observed that 
complete uniformity of assessment cannot be attained, even in 
adjoining estates ; though any extraordinary* deviation from it 
should be avoided. In the present agricultural condition of 
the N. W. Provinces, those villages, which are found, at the time of 
settlement, to be from any cause in a flourishing state, must of 
necessity be rated higher, than those which are depressed and 
unproductive. A village held by a cultivating community, who 
labour with their own hands, will pay more than one tenanted 
by men of a higher caste, who employ hired plough-men. 
Another, which possesses several masonry wells, will yield double 
the revenue of a neighbouring estate, which is without that ad- 
vantage. The vicinity of a good market, facilities for obtaining 
manure, the number and caste of the resident ryots, are all 
matters on which the profitableness of different estates greatly 
depends. But these may all be modified, or entirely reversed, 
in a less period than that of the settlement. Cultivators and 
proprietors may vanish, and be succeeded by others ; wells may 
become unserviceable, and others may be built elsewhere ; mar- 
kets may change ; the populous village may dwindle to a few 
houses, and the hamlet may rise into importance. It is need- 
less to remark on the revolution, in these respects, which the 
opening of a railway, and still more so perhaps of the new 
canal, will produce. The most carefully adjusted arrangemcnls 
will hereafter require re-consideration, when the conditions, on 
which they must be founded, are thus liable to change. 

Our proposed task would be imperfectly performed, if we did 
not advert to some of the objections, which have been brought 
against the settlement. We need not dwell long on those, wliioli 
■were more often advanced, in former days than they are now, 
against the present mc^e of assessment, as being a system of 
mere conjecture, or an attempt to enforce an uniform rate, en- 
tirely inapplicable to the varying circumstances, with which wo 
have to deal. We have already shown that the average rates 
are only meant as a standard of comparison ; that no means 
of obtaining really useful information need, or should, be neg- 
lected ; and that the necessity of keeping up the appearance of 
extreme accuracy, without the substance, has alone been dis- 
pensed with. A more usual accusation, on the part of the 
“ laudatores temporis acti,” has reference to the pains which 
have been taken to ascertain and protect all subordinate rights. 
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This is the remains of the old leaven, which would have made 
every Zemindar the little despot of the tract, for which he had 
come under engagements with Government. We recollect “ the 
father of the Civil Service” saying in 1831, with reference to a 
pending investigation into private claims in the Rajah of Be- 
nares’s family domains, that it “ was of a piece with the Re- 
‘ form agitation, then going on in England ; the setting up of 
‘ little men against the great.” Men of this stamp object to 
affording the ryots any species of redress agfunst a rack-renting 
landlord ; to the admission of the mass of sharers in a pro- 
prietary community to any part in the management, or in the 
annual profits ; and, more than all, to the independent tenures 
granted to the village landholders in Talukas. Now the 
principles, which have been followed in these matters, may be 
viewed in relation, either to their equity, .or their expediency. 
Wc do not believe that they have ever been seriously assailed 
on the former ground, though of course exception may be taken 
to the justice of their application in particular instances. If so, 
wo are not very careful to answer in the matter : for it would be 
departing from the maxims of a civilized nation, as well as from 
the duty of a Christian Government, not to defend the oppress- 
ed from him that spoileth him. “ Fais ce que dois, arrive que 
pourra,” is the rule for public, as well as private, life. We are not 
called upon, like Lycurgus or Numa, to make laws for an infant 
people, by which their future opinions, habits, and institutions, 
are to be moulded and regulated. That was all settled for us 
fifty generations ago. We have only to recognize and defend 
private rights, in whatever hands, by the general sense of the 
country, they may be lodged, 

Even, however, as regards expediency, we are well satisfied 
that, on the whole, the best course has been followed. The 
transactions between the zemindars and their ryots, as fiir as 
relates to the amount of rent, will be eventually determined, ex- 
cept in a few peculiar cases, on the same principles, which regu- 
late such transactions elsewhere. The only interference, exercis- 
ed under this head, is to protect- the tenant from capricious and 
unjustifiable acts on the part of the landlord. It never can be 
injurious to th^interests of an agricultural country, that some 
consideration should be necessary, before the burdens of the ac- 
tual tillers of the soil are increased ; or that cultivators of long 
standing should be allowed a fi.Ked tenure, subject to the pay- 
ment of a fairly estimated rent. How fortunate would it be for 
Ireland, if matters could be there put on the same footing ! 
Th<f other question, as to the recognition of subordinate pro- 
prietary rights, touches upon one which has been much discuss- 
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ed of late ; viz. the advantages, or otherwise, of peasant Pro- 
prietorship. If this subject were being considered abstractedly, 
together with the law of succession to immoveable property, 
w ith which it is intimately connected, we should agree with the 
supporters of primogeniture, rather than with the opposite par- 
ty. We are convinced that of two nations, otherwise similarly 
circumstanced, that one will in the long run become the richest 
and most prosperous, in which consolidated estates descend to a 
single heir, and are leased out to a distinct class of substantial 
farmers ; and not the other, in which every property, however 
small, is subjected at each succession to division and sub-divi- 
sion ; in which the owners of land are thus reduced to the grade 
of mere cultivating labourers, and sink both in means and intel- 
ligence to that condition. The comparative state of England 
and France at the present day, allowing for all the conflicting 
accounts, which have been put forth regarding the latter country, 
is, in our opinion, quite sufficient to establish this conclusion. 
But, with regard to India, the case is difierent, In the present 
state of agricultural science in this country, the produce of the 
soil depends mainly on the degree of positive labour bestowed 
on it ; and this will be greater, cajteris paribus, when the cultiva- 
tor is himself the proprietor, than when he is only a tenant. 
Certainly no villages pay the same amount of revenue with the 
same ease, as those entirely occupied by Jat or Kuromi sha- 
rers, whose separate holdings may average no more than fifteen 
or twenty acres. The time will doubtless come, when know 
ledge and capital will assert their superiority in the husbandry 
of this, as of other countries ; when the success of agricultural 
enterprise will depend, less on intensity of manual labour, than 
on the introduction of more valuable products, of improved 
modes of culture, and of the use of machinery. In the mean- 
while, however, a process is going on, which- will greatly coun- 
teract the eflect of the law of equal inheritance, and which tho 
late admission of all sharers to defined and recorded rights will 
rather assist than retard. These sharers, and the smaller landed 
proprietors in general, are for the most part poor and improvi- 
dent. Their custom of expending larger sums, than they can 
alFord, on many domestic occurrences, proven ts^iem from accu- 
mulating funds against a day of difficulty ; whi^, owing to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, is never long in arriving. The conse- 
quence is, that they are constantly in debt, and from their own 
ignorance of accounts, and of our forms of law, they lie much at 
the mercy of their creditors. On the other hand, the trading 
and money-lending classes are steadily amassing wealth dbder 
our settled Government ; and much of this wealth is always seek- 
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ing investment in land. Hence arise incessant forced or voluntary 
transfers of landed property; more and more of the soil is 
annually passing into the hands of capitalists ; and properties, 
which had been separated under the existing law of inheritance, 
are being brought together again under their new possessors.* 
However much this course of events is on some account to be 
regretted, it can only be eflFectually checked by the spread of 
prudence and intelligence among those who suffer from it. The 
attempt to promote these qualities by an education, suited to the 
mass of the people, is not altogether neglected, though more may 
be, and doubtless will be, done in this respect; but amendments 
in the character of a nation are ever of slow growth. It is 
therefore well to look to the benefits, which may hereafter accrue 
from the change now in progress to the country at large, rather 
than to the loss of position, thus sustained, by many of its 
ancient and far descended occupants. 

The settlement has however been also attacked from an oppo- 
site quarter. It has been said, that, when we proceeded so far 
as to record the sum payable to Government by every sharer, 
we should no longer have insisted on that rule of joint respon- 
sibility, whereby the whole community is bound, in the last resort 
and after all other measures have failed, to make good the de- 
fiuilt of one or more of its members. It has been urged, that 
this liability is a check to industry, while it encourages extra- 
vagance and dishonesty. It might be suflScieut to reply to this, 
that the same national feeling which has been appealed to already 
as requiring the full recognition of individual rights, is also in 
favor of the rule thus objected to. It is part of the original 
constitution of these bodies, from which, so long as the commu- 
nity holds together, they never have been, nor do they seek to 
he, relieved.f But moreover, the obligation in question is a 
necessary feature of the arrangement, without which it would 
entirely change its character. The “ village system” of Upper 


* The following sUtoinent shews the mutations which have taken place in the 
Cawiipur district, siuqljithe cession. 


Still in tlie hands 
of the original 
proprietors. 

Transfei 

^lllUtl 

Ted VO- 
irily. 

Traiisi 
operation 
Of i 

erred by 
of Courts 
Law. 

Trauslcried by the 
operation of the 
Revenue System. 

Total 
No. of 
Villages 

In whole 

In parts 

In whole 

In parts. 

In whole. 

808 

465 



174 

40S 

2,258 


Of tlie 40.3 estates sold for arrear-s, 185 have been restored by the specitd Commis- 
sion, as before stated. 


+ If the several sharers, or any number of them, wish to separate entirely from the 
fiJst, they can always do so under the laws for partition. The rarity of such appli 
cations, among cultivating sharers of the same family, or stock, proves how sensible" 
they are of tlie advantages of their present position. 
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India, as it at present exists, is perhaps the best, \rhich could 
hhve been devised under the circumstances of the country. It 
diminishes the toil and cost of Government, by enabling the 
state to deal with the representatives of large bodies of men, 
instead of with each individual comprised in them. It lessens 
the expence of management to the people themselves. It tends 
to minimize the evils, inseparable from a multiplicity of small 
properties, by collecting their owners into corporations, each 
member of which has a strong claim on the sympathy and assis- 
tance of the rest. It does much to produce a degree of self 
government among the people, and thus to obviate that utter 
dependence on the state, and that constant interference on the 
part of its officers, which are the general characteristics of 
JEastern despotisms. But, if the tie of joint responsibility were 
dissolved, the old fable of the bundle of sticks would be realiz- 
ed. It would be a matter of no consequence to the several 
sharers, whether the arrangements for the year’s cultivation in 
the whole village were comirlete, or not. They would no longer 
have any personal interest in the j^rosperity of their bre- 
thren. The lie veil lie officer of Government would not only 
have to examine closely whether the distribution of the pub- 
lic demand on the numerous minute holdings was not design- 
edly unequal, so as to throw the loss of the over-assessed 
portions upon Government, but he would also be obliged to 
enquire annually into the condition and prospects of perhaps 
60,000 petty proprietors. He would be reduced, in short, to 
all the difficulties and uncertainties of a Collector under the 
Jlyotwari system ; while the people would he subjected to 
the ceaseless annoyances, exactions, and official intervention, 
which that system involves. 

It is perhaps too soon to point to the actual results upon tbo 
welfare of the country and its inhabitants, as a conclusive an- 
swer to these and all other objections, which may be bronglit 
against the settlement. The affairs of nations, like the tide, 
oscillate perpetually ; and it requires some l|^gthoned obser- 
vation to perceive whether they are really advancing or re- 
trograding. Still, we think, that we can adduce facts, which 
may justly be taken as evidence of growing prosperity. The 
regular collection of the land revenue is the best proof we 
have, that all is going on well : and this has, of late, become more 
and more satisfactory. Wo give a statement below, by which 
it will be seen, that, during the last 6 years, for which informa- 
tion is available, down to 1847-48, the total real balance, upon 
a demand of more than four crores of rupees has decreased to 
less than one half per cent; and that a marked diminution has 
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at the same time occulted in the coercive processes necessary 
to enforce payment.* The balances are given, as they appe#- 
ed at the end of each official year ; and at least two fifths of 
thorn were considered capable of realization. All the other 
branches of revenue appear to be in an improving state. The 
AbkaiT, or Excise, which is considered in all countries a good 
test of the public well-being, is increasing steadily year by 
year.t The Ferry Tolls, from which deductions may be drawn 
as to the state 'of trade and of public enterprise and activity, 
are similarly advancing.| The Customs yield now nearly 24 
lacks more than they did eighteen years ago, having been 
regularly progressing since that time ; and, tliough this is 
doubtless owing to successive changes in the law, commencing 
with that which abolished the Inland Customs Houses, and 
confined the demand to the two lines on the Frontier and at 
Allahabad, still the ability of the country to pay this addi- 
tional sum, without any apparent diflSculty, is a matter for 
congratulation. § The sums, voluntarily expended by pri- 


Year. 

1843-44 . 
1841-45 . 
1840-46 . 

1816- 47 , 

1817- 48 . 


Per centage 
of balance 

Coercive Processes. 

on total de- 
mand. 

Sales. 

Farms. 

Transfers. 

Dustucks or suni- 
mouses to pay. 

2.25 

221 

200 

423 

3,78,597 

1.88 

121 

2U 

414 

3,48,790 

1.2) 

97 

127 

347 

2,92,682 

.40 

115 

129 

238 

[ 2,58,235 

.48 

52 

41 

108 

2,35,127 



I 


Collection from Ferry Tolls, 

Average of 4 years from 1840-41 to 1843 44 
Ditto of ditto 1844-46 to 1847-48 


Rupees. 
1,3a, 391 
1,86,643 


I 


S Average Customs Collections from 1824-25 to 1829 30 . . . 

Ditto Ditto 1830 31 to 1834 35 .. 

Ditto Ditto 1836-37 to 1842-18 .... .‘ 

Ditto Ditto 1814 45 to 1847-48 

1 ffo years nave been omitted, in which changes in the law took place 


Rupees. 

33,42,644 

40,25,730 

43,79,324 

57,27,988 
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vate individuals on works of public utility, have averaged, 
Gibing the last five years, Ks. 1,23,321 annually. This may 
be some index to the very much larger amount, which is un- 
doubtedly laid out, with a view to individual profit or conveni- 
ence. We now come to the value of land in the market. We 
have no means of ascertaining accurately the current prices 
obtained in former years upon any sales, except those effected 
on account of arrears of revenue ; and, as these were all forced 
sales, generally of deteriorated estates, and as many of them 
were purchased by Government at nominal prices, they would 
afford little information worth having. It was however usually 
calculated, that an estate was worth rather more than a sum 
equal to the revenue, which it paid each year to Government. 
It was stated in 1837, by the able writer of the article in the 
Meerut Magazine, which we have before quoted, that the 
common price was one year’s rent, which would be about half 
as much again as the jumma; and that an examination of sixty- 
six cases of private sale gave him a result of Ks. 3-1-7 per 
acre of cultivated land. More attention is now paid to this 
interesting subject, and wo have been able to obtain very ex- 
tensive data, which show that the price, obtained at private 
sales, has now risen to three and a half times the annual jum- 
ma, and that it averages Rs. 4-2-10 per acre on the total area 
sold.* It would be higher of course on the cultivation alone. 
Even compulsory sales for decrees of Court bring a higher 
price, than private sales did in former day/. Putting all these 
circumstances together, and considering that there is nothing 
to be stated on the other side, and that no general distress exists 


• Eesult of sales in the temporarily settled parts of the North Western Provinces, 
for three years from 1815 46 to 1847-48, omitting Goruckptir and Aziraghur. 



Total 

acres. 

Govt. 

Jumma. 

Price 

obtained. 

Price per 
acre. 

Percentage 
of price to 
Jumma. 

Private Sales 

Sales for Decrees of Court 

7,15,03 

3,11,791 

Bs. 

8,60,166 

4,24,623 

Rs. 

29,92,221 

10,94,832 

Rs. As. P. 

4 2 10 

3 8 2 

347 

268 

Ditto ditto for Gorackpdr and Azimgbur. 



Private Sales.. 

1,06,880 

94,730* 

9,89,728 

B 

B 

Sales for Decrees 

1,01,697 

71,272 

3,17,723 


B 


Goruckpur and Azimgbur are shown separately, as, owing to the lightness of the 
assessmenti much belter prices are obtained there Uian elsewhere. 
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in any extensive class of the population— we think, we are 
justified in assuming, that the measures of internal poli(||||| 
wliich have been pursued, have been successful, and that 
may look fofward to their yet undeveloped results with well- 
grounded confideurie. 

We have reserved to the last the question, touched upon 
at the commencement of this article, because it refers to the 
Indian Kevenue system in general, rather than to any parti- 
cular measure connected with it. Those, who assert that the 
cotton and sugar of India are kept out of European markets 
by the pressure of the land tax, must be entirely ignorant 
of tlie nature of that tax, as enforced at least in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, and, still more, in Bengal. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that rent, as generated and regulated in England, pro- 
duces no effect on the price of agricultural produce. That 
price is influenced, from time to time, by the demand as com- 
pared with the supply, but is determined in the long run by the 
expense of production on tho worst soils ; and it is the 
value of the produce, thus fixed, which enables the better 
soils to yield rent. It is the same in India ; although it 
is true, as Professor Jones has shown, that the conditions, 
attaching to the origin and amount of rent, are not precisely 
the same here, as in England. The only difference be- 
tween the principles, whicli regulate the price of raw pro- 
duce in the two countries, is this: in England, the average 
price must be such, as to afford the usual wages to the labourer, 
and the usual profits of stock to the farmer, upon the least pro- 
ductive lands, which the wants of the nation require to be kept 
in cultivation. In India, the labourer and the farmer are gene- 
rally the same individual ; there is no fixed standard for the 
rate of wages, or of profits; and the mass of the people, having 
no resource except agriculture, are more liable to undue exac- 
tion than elsewhere. Still the price of produce must, at least, 
be such, as to enable the cflltivator to subsist, and to replace 
the little capital necessary for his operations. In both coun- 
tries, there are lands, which arc barely fertile enough to fulfil 
these respective conditions, under which alone tho works of 
the field ean be carried on ; and such lands can therefore yield 
little or no lent. Neither can the rent, tvhich the superior 
fertility of other lands enables them to yield, in any way 
influence the price of produce — this having been already deter- 
mined on other grounds. 

If then the fact of the payment of rent (it matters not 
whether to the government, or to a private proprietor) can in 
no degree affect the price of raw produce, it is still more cer- 
tain that the demand, by the state, of only a portion of the 
natural rent can exercise no such influence. It has been seen 
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the revenue ia limited in the North Western Provinces 
^pbout two- thirds of the gross rent, and that it is often much 
less. In the permanently settled Provinces of Bengal, it pro- 
bably falls short of one-half. It follows, that if the public 
revenue were to be immediately reduced thirty or fifty per 
cent, the only effect would be that the private proprietors 
would be richer men. They would probably spend larger sums 
in equipages, festivals, and perhaps in litigation, as they now 
do in Bengal. The market price of grain, cotton, or sugar, 
would remain the same as before. As no distinguishing tax 
is laid by Government, in either portion of this presidency, 
upon any particular species of produce, the general diminution 
of the demand would in no way alter the relative profitableness 
of different crops. No stimulus would therefore be afforded 
by such a measure to the growth of any staple article ; nor 
would any market be opened to it, from which it is at present 
excluded. 

Notwithstanding the unusual length, to which our observations 
have run, we fear that imperfect justice has been done to the 
extensive subject, of which we have been treating. To all, who 
have been experimentally acquainted with the work of settle- 
ment, it is associated with the remembrance of severe exertion, 
bul at the same time of great and varied enjoyment. Wo look 
back, as through the vista of many years; and see the white 
camp rising in the long aisles of the ancient mango tope. 
We seethe fair-haired Saxon youth opposing his well-trained 
intellect to the new difficulties that crowd upon him. We see 
him exerting daily, and with no vain or fruitless result, all his 
faculties of observation, of research, of penetration, of judg- 
ment. It is a strange sight — a wonderful proof of the power 
of intellectual and moral education — to watch the respect and 
confidence, evinced by grey-headed men, towards that beardless 
youth. We see him, in the earjy morning mist, stretching at 
an inspiring gallop over the dewy fields. Not unmindful is 
he of the hare, which scuds away from his horse’s feet ; of the 
call of the partridge from the brake ; or of the wild fowl on the 
marsh. The well-earned holiday will arrive, when he will be 
able to follow these, or perhaps nobler game ; ■ but at present 
ho has other work on hand. He is on his way tb some distant 
point, where measurements are to be tested, doubts resolved, 
or objections investigated. This done, he returns to his soli- 
tary breakfast, cheered by the companionship of a book, or 
perhaps by letters from a far distant land — doubly welcome 
under such circumstances. The forenoon is spent in receiving 
reports from the native officers employed under him ; in direct- 
ing their operations ; in examining, comparing, analysing, and 
arranging the various information, which comes in from all 
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quarters. As the day advances, the wide-spread shade begins 
to be peopled ijvith living figures. Group after group of vj|| 
lagers arrive in their best and whitest dresses ; and a hum m 
voices succeeds to the stillness, before only broken by the 
cooing of the dove, and the scream of the parroquet. The carpet 
is then .spread in the open air ; the chair is set ; litigants and 
spectators take their seats on the ground in orderly ranks ; 
silence is proclaimed, and the rural court is opened. As case 
after case is brought forward, the very demeanour of the par- 
ties, and of the crowds around, seems to point oui on which side 
justice lies. No need here of ex-parte decisions, or claims lost 
through .default. All are free to come and go, with little trouble, 
and at no expense. No need of lengthened pleadings. A few 
simple questions bring out the matter of the suit, and the 
grounds on which it rests. No need of lists of witnesses. 
Scores of witnesses are ready on the spot, alike unsuinmoned 
and untutored. No need of the Koran, or Ganges water. I'he 
love of truth is strong, even in an Indian breast, when pre- 
served from counteracting influences ; still more so, then, when 
the sanction of public opinion assists and protects the ri'ditful 
cause. In such a court, Abraham sat, when arbitrating amono- 
his simple-minded herdsmen. In such a court, was” justice 
every where administered in the childhood of the human race • 
before wealth increased, and with wealth complicated in- 
terests, and law became a science requiring a life’s study to 
understand. 

Strange must that man’s character be, and dull his sym- 
pathies, who, in the midst of occupations like these, does not 
find his heart accompanying and lightening his labours. Ho 
secs the people in their fairest light; he witnesses their cease- 
less industry, their contented poverty, their few and simple 
pleasures, their plain sense of ^ justice, their general faith- 
fulness to their engagements. 'He finds then” as a nation 
sober, chaste, frugal, and gifted with much of that untau'^ht 
politeness, in which the rustic classes of. colder climes are”so 
often deficient. For months together, he uses no lanwiiao-e 
enjoys no society, but theirs. To these causes of attachment’ 
is added that pgwerful tie, which unites us to those, whom we 
have laboured long to benefit. The knowledge and feelino^s 
thus acquired under the green wood tree, will not be foro-otten 
in after days, when the dark side of the picture will alone be 
presented to his view ; when he has to deal with roused pas- 
sions, and selfish desires, uncontrolled by a true Faith • when 
his intercourse with the people is confined to the prisoner 
at the bar, or to the vakils of a grasping plaintiff, and of a 
fraudulent (perhaps because oppressed) defendant. 
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®RT. V . — A comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonic 
Languages, by Professor Bopp ; translated from the German, 
hf Lieut, Eastwick, and conducted through the Press by Pro- 
fessor Wilson., L%fidon. Madden. 1845. 

Some of the wittiest sayings of Dean Swift were uttered 
with regard to the monstrous and absurd etymological specula- 
tions of his day ; and even to a recent period the Dean’s 
sarcasms were too generally applicable.* We ourselves re- 
collect, in our school-boy days, how diligently and perseyoring- 
ly wo committed to memory all the absurd derivations in 
the Cdavis Homerica. Our teacher was a first rate Grecian ; 
but, like the generality of scholars of his time, his investigation 
of Greek was limited by the analogies drawn from its four prin- 
cipal dialects. Happily however for the cause of critical science, 
thinTs have changed. Etymology, which, in the hands of narrow- 
minded pedants, was a mere crux for the school-boy, or a series 
of conundrums, like Hindu riddles, has risen, tlirough the 
exertions of philosophic minds in Germany, to the rank of a 
science, — a dediictioa of a series of well ascertained grammati- 
cal laws, derived from facts tested in the true Baconian spirit. 
Comparative Philology, called also Linguistic, or Ethnogra- 
phy, is “ the classification of nations, from the comparative study 
of lan<Tuage 3 .” The old philologists spent their time in a vain 
search” after the primitive language ; but Comparative Piulo- 
logy applies a kind of cliemical analysis to languages, in order to 
resolve them into their elementary qualities. This rises higher 
than ( what the Germans call) mere word-mongering. On tliis 
subject,Locke remarks, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
“the consideration of ideas and words, as the groat instruments 
of knowledge, makes no despicable part of their contempla- 
tion, who would take a view of human knowledge in the 
whole extent of it.” The researches of Rawlinsou, Burnouf, 
and Lassen, on the arrow-headed inscriptions in the ruins of 


» Wc need only refer, as an illustriition, to the work of Dr. Murray on Ian- 
iniages. in two octavo volumes. Tie endeavours to deduce the words in all the 
European hiu{'aa«^e3 from the fallowing syllables, and their compounds :—ag—wng-' 
hwa‘^— bag— dwag—ewag— lag— mag— nag— rag— swag ; and yet he was a pndessor ot 
lan"°ia"es ! Kveii that able metaphysician, Dngald Stewart, propounded the ritlicnlons 
TioUon^'^lhat Sanskrit was a jargon devised by the Greeks of Bactria,— though the laws 
of Mann, and the Vedas, are as old as Homer. The old Etymologists used to account or 
the word sack being found in so many languages, on the ground “ that no one at ihiliri 
would have forgotten his wallet, whatever else he might leave behind/’ Sir >v. 
Betham of late years, in hislri.sh Etymologies, ventures on as wild theories as Became 
did in former times, who strives to prove that Adam and Eve spoke Dutch! His 
was the day for hunting after the Philosophers’ stone, and searching what language our 
first parents spoke in the Garden of Eden. 
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Babylon and on the rocka of Van, and of Prinscp on the Pali, 
show how clo8«ly worda, and even alphabetical characters, ^ 
connected with things, and throw lighten the progress of society, 
when tradition fails. Worda are in fact “the incarnation of 
thought and it ia a matter generally agreed upon among meta- 
physicians— that language is as inseparable from thought, in our 
present state, as matter is from spirit ; vmilAhe investigation 
of language itself has elucidated many of the laws of mental 
science. Hence Philobgy ranks as one of the branches of general 
science, in the proceedings of that utilitarian body, the British 
Association for the advancement of science ; and, on taking up 
their volume for 1847, we find the following elaborate essays 
published in their transactions ; “ On the present and recent pro- 
gress of Ethnographical Philology, by Dr. Latham.” “On the 
various methods of research, which contribute to the advance- 
incnt of Ethnology, and of the relations of that science to 
other branches of knowledge, by Dr. Prichard.” “ On the 
results of the recent Egyptian researches, in reference to Asiatic 
and African Ethnology, and the classification of languages.” “ A 
discourse read before the Ethnological Section of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, by Chevalier 
Bunsen.” — “ On the importance of the Study of the Celtic 
Language, as exhibited by the Modern Celtic Dialects still 
o.Kta*iu, l)y Dr. Meyer. On the relation of the Bengali 
to the Arian and Aboriginal Languages of India, by Dr. 
Muller.” 

It is a sign of the times not to be mistaken, that Philology 
holds a very different status now, from that wliich it occupied 
oven twenty years ago. The examination papers of Cambridge 
(where a higher range of classical studies is pursued of late), of 
Oxford, and of Dublin, indicate this change very strowgly ; though 
it is to I'e regretted that, notwithstanding the Boden Sanskrit 
Professorship at Oxford, so little attention is paid there to Sans- 
krit — a language “ capable of giving a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of Metaphysics.” Both Professor 
Lee at Cambridge, and Dr. Wilson at Oxford, complain of the 
little encouragement given to Oriental studies in their respective 
Universities. The effects are seen in after life : for few of the 
men, who have come from these seats of learning to India, have 
distinguished themselves by their philological attainments; as the 
annals of the Asiatic Society, and the history of Biblical 
Criticism and Translation in India, will show. Even the best 
philological works published in England itself are generally 
mere translations from the German. 

Dr. Wiseman has two Dissertations on this subject in 
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his lectures.* Since closer attention has been directed of late to 
^e literary treasures contained in the German language, Philo- 
logical science has become increasingly popular in England : 
but the Bopps, Adelungs, Grimms, Burnoufs, and Humboldts, of 
Germany led the way, while Oxford and Cambridge lagged far 
behind, content to be humble imitators : “ sequuntur baud pari 
passu.” The co^lprlhensive mind of Leibnitz first gave shape 
to the science of Comparative Philology, which has of late 
thrown so much light on the history of mankind and “the physio- 
logical affinity of nations.” In England, *Dr. Prichard, by his 
“ Researches,” has elucidated, in this respect, a number of curi- 
ous and important facts; while Hodgson is threading his way 
through the intricacies connected with the aboriginal tribes 
of India, guided by the clue of linguistic affinities. Following 
the same track, the Ethnological Society are making very 
important discoveries respecting Ihe numerous tribes, and dis- 
tinct nations, that are scattered over the wide range of Africa. 
The number of writers, that have sprung up on Philological sub- 
jects, since Catherine of Russia gave the first impulse, may well 
be called “ legion.” 

The class of languages in this country, on which these 
general remarks bear, is derived from the Sanskrit, the study 
of which we consider valuable for various reasons. 

It is of use, in producing a sympathy between the Euro- 
pean and the Native, in gaining affection, and winning con- 
fidence. The former learns thereby to treat the latter with 
more respect. The country, which produced a Kalldas and a 
Valmiki, is not to be despised, or regarded as the residence of 
a set of mere barbarians. We have, oh former occasions, dwelt, in 
this Review, on the advantages, which a knowledge of Sanskrit may 
give to Missionaries, where there are time and capacity to acquire 
it;— wo will now merely cite the authority of Professor Wilson 
on the same subject. “ The Hindus will not listen to one, who 
comes among them, strong in his own faith, and ignorant of 


• ** On the Connection between Science and Revealed Relufion^* a work which, in 
spite of some sectarian blemishes, we would earnestly recommend to the study of onr 
readers, written by one of the ablest men of the day, and showingr, in an interesting 

and popular way, how the Comparison of languages, Geology, Archoeology, &c. all tend 
to conlirrn the truth of Scripture History, and to prove, as Vans Kennedy has done in 
his Researches, that the grammatical and lexicographical affinities of Sanskrit with 
the ludo-Germanic languages indicate, that mankind once spoke a common language 
on the plains of Babylonia; — and that in languages, as in paleontology and geology, wo 
live in the wreck of a former world. The recent investigations of Chevalier Bunsen 
into the ancient Egyptian language have brought tO' light the important fact— that 
the Semitic and ludo-Germanic languages, which have been hitherto considered to 
have no affiliation, are intimately connected, through the medium of the ancient Egyp 
tian, which seems to be a link between those two classes. The researches of Lepsius 
and Meyer in Egypt also confirm the same position. 
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their’s. To overturn their errors, we must know what they are. 
We must adapt our mode of teaching, with regard to the state 
of mind, and opinions of the people, we address.” We see Paul 
acted in this manner in his address on Mars’s fjill : and Indian 
Missionaries, feeling its importance, have been as distinguished, 
as any other members of society, for their kigiowiedge of Sanskrit. 
Robert de Nobilibus wrote in Sanskrit two centuries ago, as 
idiomatically as any paddit could. .Paolino Bartolomeo, a Friar, 
was the first Furopean, who published a Sanskrit Grammar in 
1790. The works of Carey, Yates, and Mill, are too well known 
to require enumeration; these were all vernacular, as well as 
Sanskrit, scholars. There is an influential order of men in this 
c6untry, of classical attainments, and (some) of considerable 
literary abilities, whom we should like to see attending to 
Sanskrit studies— the Chaplains of the E. 1. C. Alas 1 we 
say it with regret,— of late years they have done next to 
nothing in connection with Indian literature, or biblical cri- 
ticism. Did they stand off less (with a kind of Min exclu- 
siveness) from all non-English-University men, and prove that 
they have the reality, and not the of knowledge (whe- 
ther it be^ B. A. or M. A., or even L. L. D., at present not 
very certain tests of scholarship) it would be far better for 
their own reputation and usefulness. 

Such is the affiliation between different languages, that 
it is now established as a fact that we cannot thoroughly 
know any one language without paying some attention to 
others. The Indo-Germanic class of languages for instance, 
is closely connected with and comprises the following, Ger- 
man, Gaelic, Persian, Greek, Latin, Russian: and the San- 
skrit forms a connecting link to them all. 

The old method of studying Greek etymologies reminds one 
of the systems of Patanjali and Panini ; as in both cases the 
etymons were sought within the respective languages, instead of 
from other languages. On this subject, Chevalier Bunsen very 
justly remarks, “ the absurd etymologies of ihe ancients are the 
most striking proof of the impossibility of a man’s becoming con- 
scious of his peculiarities, except by contrast and comparison 
with those of others.” We have a memorable illustration of this, 
in “ Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley,” by the etymological 
blunders he commits, owing to his ignorance of the comparison 
of languages. The light, that the illustrious Cuvier threw on 
paleontology by his researches into Comparative Anatomy, 
gives us an example of what ought to have been done by Horne 
fooke in languages on a similar principle. 

We need scarcely refer to the new fountains of thought opened 
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by Sanskrit literature,— of which Southey has made happy 
use, as also Milman in his “Nala and Damayanti.” Both were 
men unconnected with India: but they were poets, and there- 
■ fore able to appreciate the poetic beauties of Indian verse. Wil- 
son’s Hindu Theatre, and the publications of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, are also increasingly valued in Europe, and tend 
to give persons a more familiar view of India; though, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, “ it is not "enough to understand 
the language of a people : the people themselves must be under- 
stood, with all their popular prejudices, their daily observances, 
their occupations, their amusements, their domestic and social re- 
lations, their local legends, their national traditions, their mytho- 
logical fables, their metaphysical abstractions, and their religii 
ous worship.” ^►As in Europe, no man can enter into the spirit 
of Greek and Latin literature, without knowing' the languages 
in which it has been embodied ; so in India, the beautiful 
descriptions and metaphors, which abound in the writings of 
K^lidtts, Valmiki, and others, can- only he fully appreciated by 
reading them in the original Sanskrit. 

The work, which we have placed at the head of our article, 
shows the use of Sanskrit in philological pursuits. “ Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar” is fully entitled to the epithet ol 
the mnffnum opus of Philology, and io claim as high a rank in 
the science of Grammai’, as Newton’s Principia does in Mathe- 
matics, as Bacon’s Novum Organum in Mental Science or 
BInmenbach in Physiology.* 

In Oxford, we arc glad to observe that, in philological papers 
set for high classical attainments, there arc various questions 
on the analogy between the Sanskrit and the Greek ; and 
in this work, Bopp has thrown grfeat light on the gramma- 
tical structure of the Latin and Greek, as deduced from the 
Sanskrit Grammar. In 1812, eagerto ascertain the philosophy of 
language, he went to Paris to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit ; 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties he had to encounter, through 
the want of books, jind the state of political affairs, he perse- 


• We would like to see an analysis of such a work introduced into tlic 
Piirental Academy, Saint Paul’s School, and other classical schools in tins 
country, where, we regret to say, the study of Oriental languages is to a gnnit 
extent neglected. Wliy do the East Indian conununity not aim at identilViniJ: 
themselves with India, and, as one step to that, making its languages and 
literature an object of specific study — instead of striving after a mock imitation of 
every thing English? Germans and Frenchmen have achieved distinguished progress iu 
Oriental studies; but the name of scarcely one East Indian can be mentioned, wlio lias 
published any thing on this subject that will go down to posterity. I’hcso remaiks arc 
too applicable also to Young Bengal ; in fact, Young Bengal so prides himself on 
writing a little bombastic English, richly charged with all sorts of inllated metaphors, 
tliat he thinks it beneath bis dignity to write a common letter in idiomatic Bengali. 
Pandit like, he despises the Vernaculars, as only adapted for the “profaniim vnlgus.'’ 
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vered, and, in 1816, published his " Conjugation System,” com- 
paring the Sanskrit verb with the Latin, Greek, Gothic, and 
German. • In 1818, he was sent along with Professor Franke, at 
the expense of the Bavarian Government, to London, to com- * 
plete his Sanskrit studies. His next great work was his 
« Vergleichende Grammatik,” the result of the labour of years. 
Professor Hayman Wilson observes respecting it,— “It has 
substituted for the vague conjectures, suggested by external 
and often accidental coincidences, elementary principles, based 
upon the prevailing analogies of articulate sounds, and the 
grammati^l structure of language.”* The translation of the 
Comparative Grammar, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Lord Francis Egerton, who prepared a portion of it ; and 
the remainder was finished by Lieut. Eastwiej^and Professor 
Wilson; the (#iginal was commenced in 1833, and isnotye^ 
completed. We hope many works of a similar kind may issue 
soon from the press. We are no blind, enthusiastic admirers 
of Sanskrit j we think English is a far more useful language 
for the educated natives of India ; still we approve of the noble 
efforts of such men, as Dr. Ballantyne of th» Benares College, 
and Mr. Muir of the Civil Service, to convey a knowledge 
of European science, and of Christianity, to the learned class'ea 
of India, through the medium of their venerated Sanskritf 
The tendency of the age is in favour of the brotherhood of 
nations, and the unity of states— “the fraternity of peoples.” 

A person can breakfast now in London, and dine in Paris ; and 
rail-roads are about t# be introduced into India. While steam, 
literature, poUtics, and^ commercial intercourse, are bringing 
Europe, India, and America, into close contact, we havean antago- 
nistic power, the curse of Babel, in the multiplicity of languages. 
India alone has more than ten different dialects, which cannot 


• Dr. Young, an eminent mathematician, has put the affinity of languages to the 
test of the mathematical calculus ; others have successfully applied the doctrine of 
cuauces to it. . 


I We would add here the name of Dr. Mill, late Principal of Bishop’s College, the 
1 ^ Christa Sanyita in Sanskrit. Wo trust that the newly appointed Princi- 
D- power to give a more oriental turn to the studies 
01 Hishop’s College. Without neglecting the classics, Sanskrit might form an 
tnaispensahle pait of the course of study for those pupils designed to be mis- 
sionaries. It would be quite as useful for them, if not more so, than Latin, when la- 
oouring for the evangelization of the Hindus. The learned Hindus cannot appreciate the 
accinaintance, which a Missionary or Catechist has with Latin; but they can value his 
Knowledge of Sanskrit, and are more likely to lend a patient ear to what he says res- 
pecting the Hindu system, when he draws his references from Uie fountain head. The 
«eyd. K. Banerjea has done much good in this respect by his knowledge of Sanskrit : 
Him we trust that, not only in Bishop's College, but also imother Institutions for training 
native Christian agents, some attention may bo directed to this subject. 

N 1 
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(as some would wish) be eradicated.* But Comparative Philology 
affords some clue to this difficulty, by enabling us to rise from the 
known to theunknown, and, through the association of ideas, to 
•make the knowledge of one language serve as a key to the study 
of another. Thus he, who has mastered Greek, has overcome nearly 
half the difficulty of Sanskrit, the key (or as Bunsen calls it), the 
humus, to Indian languages. Even the German class of languages 
bears a strpng family likeness to the Sanskrit; Bopp, when 
he was reading the Gothic of Ulphilas, states that he almost fanci- 
ed it was Sanskrit, which he was studying — so close were thegram- 
matical and Icxico-graphical affinities between Sanskrit and that 
parent of the German. Tlio Sanskrit is easily learned by a person 
who knows Bengali, or Hindi, and vice vers&, as nine- tenths of 
the words in th^orthof India vernaculars are of Sanskrit origin: 
and yet Bopp ^clares, that the Bengali resemblft the Sanskrit, 
in its grammatical system, infinitely less than the majority of 
European languages. Comparative Philology is therefore calcu- 
lated to facilitate the study of the Indian languages very much. 
Even a Highlander, coming from tlie Grampian hills, and land- 
ing on the shores ®f Ben^I, if he be a man of scholarly habits, 
may trace a very close connection between his native Gaelic and 
the Sanskrit-derived vernaculars of India, as Monsieur Pictet, 
in his “ Affinity sur la langue Celte,” has pointed out so ably 
and accurately. Humboldt, in a very learned publication, has 
likewise shown that the Kavi language of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago is of Sanskrit origin. 

# 

Some deprecate the notion of creatin" a Vernacular literature ; we are ourselves 
warm and enthusiastic advocates for the spread of our noble English language, 
likely to cliiim, if any cun, to ffe the leading one on Uie globe. But allowing for those, 
who have means and capacity to devote nine years to its study, and who will continue 
it in after life— for those that learn English to (qualify them for situations under Eu* 
ropeaus and Government— and for the effects of increased intercourse, social, religions, 
political, and mercantile— can we calculate on more than 100,000 natives becoming well 
acquainted (not mere sraalterers) with English in the next generation ? Now India con- 
tains 100,000,000 British subjects : 99,900,000 therefore must depend for all kinds of 
knowledge, religious, social, and useful, on tlie Vernacular. The Vernaculars also are 
yearly receiving fresh accessions, since the Government has adopted the principle that 
tliey are to be the language ol the Courts, and of the Administration generally. It is 
therefore of great importance to render diem as capable as possible of expressing Eu- 
ropean ideas^. But the principal North Indian languages, the Bengali, Hindi, and Mali- 
ratta, are little better than dialects of the Sanskrit. They have Sanskrit roots with Prakrit 
terminations ; and by their connection with the Sanskrit, like the German, they have 
unlimited power of forming compound terms; while, in the Tamulian class of languages 
in Southern Imlia, the Sanskrit has engrafted all its theological and metaphysical terms 
on them ; and, like the Latin of Europe, furnishes all tlicir ecclesiastical phraseology. Nei- 
ther the Muhammedau conquerors ofNortheni India, nor the Brahminical colonizers of 
the South could force the aborigines to give up their languages. Some nevertheless sny, 
Let these native languages become extinct ! Dr. Chtwiiiing has illustrated this subject 
powerfully, with reference to the Americans, in his own graphic style, in an Essay ou 
N ational Literature,’* • 
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The importance of knowing the vernacular languages of In- 
dia is generally admitted; the advantage of a preparatory study 
of Sanskrit (as inSurope of a classical education for the acquisition 
of the French, Italian and Spanish language?,) is great ; to use the 
words of Schlegel , — ** He, who is ignorant of Sanskrit, will have to 
fatigue his memory in learning tlie vernacular words one by one,, 
whilst the Sanskrit Grammar makes us systematically acquainted 
with their formation and affinities.” As the labours of classical 
scholars have formed the standard in English, so have those of 
Pandits in the Bengali and Hindi. The Sanskrit affords a 
test, fixed and invariable, by which the primitive sense of Ben- 
gali and Hindi words, synonymes, and technical terms, is to be as- 
certained. Few would venture on vernacular composition without 
having a person to refer to, acquainted with the Sanskrit. Nine- 
tenths of the Bengali and Hindi, and four-fifths of the Mahratta, 
languages are of Sanskrit origin : and, even in the XJr^u language, 
though of Muhammedan parentsige (in which there is a contest go- 
ing on, whether it shall be fixed on a Sanskrit or Persian basis, 
which is likely to be decided in favour of the former) nearly the 
Avhole of its verb^, and many of its nouns,* are derived from 
Sanskrit. The Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism, from 
Thibet in the north to Ceylon in tlie south, and from Siam 
to Japan, bears a close affinity with the Sanskrit, as may be 
seen in “ Burnoeuf et Lassen. "Essai sur le Pali.” 

In the system of education, pursued in the Normal Schools of 
England and Scotland, the Latin and Gi'eek roots, incorporated 
into the Engl^ language, form a branch of instruction — as con- 
veying the pi^itive meaning of words, and therefore giving clear 
ideas. Sanskrit holds precisely the same position with regard to 
Indian vernaculars, assigning to their meaning a fixity, and 
ascertaining the exact force of synonymous expressions, be- 
sides producing copiousness and precision. Professor Wilson 
states— “ The Sanskrit was a spoken language, broken down 
into various dialects, which were fitted with new grammatical 
combinations.” Since the Persian has been discontinued in Bengal, 
as the language of the Government and of the Court?, the Bengali 
language has been gradually purifying itself from its foreign ad- 
mixtures, and falling more and more into a Sanskrit mould. It 
has not, however, had the advantage of a Dante to raise it at 
once to a classical standard, and has been long impeded by the 
general use of the Persian and Urdu, which, like the French 
tongue in Prussia in the days of Frederic the Great, have prevent- 
ed national developiuent, and proved a complete clog on all en- 
deavours to unfold the rich resources of *the Mother language. 

The utilitarians of the day sneer at philological studies : but 
the institution^ the Ethnological Society has shown their va- 
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lue ; for, as Leibnitz remarks— As the remote origin of nations 
goes back beyond the records of history,^ we have nothing but 
their languages to supply the place of historical information.” 
This is eminently the case with respect to India, as the genius 
of Brahmanism has ever loved metaphysical investigation, in pre- 
fereoce to historical research. Mr. Pickering, the President of 
the American Oriental Society, justly observes, with reference to 
the Sanskrit, — “ No man can claim to be a philologist, without 
some acquaintance with that most extraordinary, and most per- 
fect, of the known tongues.” 

Much light is thrown on the common origin of the Hindu and 
the European races, by the number of words, expressive of simple 
ideas, bearing a resemblance botii in sound and sense, in their 
respective languages. ^Out of a number, we give a few, aa 
specimens ; the Sanskrit words are marked in italics : — 


LATIN. ■ 

SANSKRIT. * 

L LATIN. 

SANSKRIT. 

Deus. . 

(leva. 

" Anguis. 

nag. 

Vent-us. 

vat. 

Ante. 

ati. 

Humus. 

bhunii. 

Bellum. 

valam. 

Mensis. 

mas. 

Carmen. 

* karman. 


a^as. 

Cano. 

gdna. 

Juvenis. 

jma. 

Curro. 

chara. 

Rota. 

rath. 

• Domo. 

dam. 

Ago. 

aj. 



ENGLISH. 

SANSKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

SANSKRIT. 

Door. 

dwar. 

Tree. 

^ara. 

Another. 

anyatra. 

Very. 

^bara. 

Woman. 

vamiiii. 

Was. 

vasa. 

She. 

sa. 

Wish. 

ish. 

Son. 

santdn. 

While. 

veld. 

Swfeet. 

swad. 

Away. 

ava. 

Sir. 

sri. 

Bake. 

pakwa. 

Smile. 

smi. • 

Bald. 

palit. 

GREKK^ 

SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

SANSKRIT. 

T€tyo>), 

tan. 

VTTep, 

upari. 


nisha. 

4>V(0 

bhu. 

oerreoj', 

asthi. 

X^^py 

kar. 

6piiriy 

urmi. 

Xnpa, 

hima. 


bhd ^ 

iirif 

apt. 

Tore, 

tathd. 


iti. 

TVTTTO), 

tup. 

epa, 

ird. 

vdcDpy 

uda. 

€T(poSy 

itara. 

VTTO, 
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We have remarked on the affinities shewn to exist, on indu- 
bitable philological evidence, between the Sanskrit and the Gae- 
lic— thus opening out a wide field for investigation in tracing the 
emigration of nations. W e here annex, as an illustration, a 
few words out of many, as specimens : the meaning corresponds 
in both languages. 


8ASNEBIT. 

GAELIC. 

SANSKRIT. 

GAELIC. 

Ikn. 

Anain. 

Rich. 

Huig. 

Nar, 

Anear. 

Navan. 

Noi. 

Hri, 

Airde. 

Drip. 

Drip. 

Adhi. 

Adh. 

Dru. 

Dair. 

Uru. 

Air. 

Dashan. 

Deich* 

Ata. 

Eath. 

Dwi. 

Da. 

Arm, 

Ann. 

Dhi. 

Dhi. 

Ayu. 

Aois. 

Drish. 

Dearc. 

Rdjata, 

Airgidh. * m 
Baidh. 

1 *Dam. 

Duine. 

Bad. 

Jani. 

Gein. 

Bhu. 

Bu. 

Go. 

Ce.‘ 

Bad. 

Bita. 

Kul. 

Ceil. 

Bhru. 

Bruach. 

Stha. 

Stad. 

Ekaki. 

Ceach. 

Dwdra, 

Dorus. 

Asti. 

Ata. 

Iti. 

Ath. 

Atti, 

Ith. 

Uri. 

Awr. 

The German 

, derived from the Gothic according to Grimm, 

bears a strong affinity to Sanskrit in various points. We give 
a few specimens of corresponding words. 

SANSKRIT.® 

• 

GERMAN. 

SANSKRIT. 

GERMAN. 

Aksha. 

Achse. 

Gri. 

Girren. 

Ilansa, 

Gans. 

Adya. 

Yi0. 

Heute. 

Am. 

Urn. 

Joch. 

Apo. 

Ab. 

Lok, 

Lage. . 

Ayas. 

Eisen^* 

Mur. 

Maure. 

Hrid, 

Herz. 

Mira. 

Meer. 

Shad, 

Schader. 

Manas, 

Meinea 

Chanda. 

Scheime. 

Mush. 

Maus. 

Char. 

Earren. 

Mashaka. 

Mukke. 

Gau. 

Euh. 

Ndsd. 

Nase. 

Dam, 

Zahm. 

Nabhas. 

Nebel. 

Vidhava. 

Weide. 

Nam. , 

Name. 

Drd. 

Traum. 

Plu. 

Flusf. 

Dashan. 

Zehn. 

Pdra. 

Fahre. 

Ir. 

Irre. 

Pih. 

Pfeile. 

Bhrdtri. 

Brudar. 

Rita, 

Becht. 
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The Bussian, sprung from the Slavonicr bears a close relation 
to Sanskrit. 


SANSKRIT. 

RUSSIAN, 

SANSKRIT. 

RUSSIAN. 

Lip. 

Lipnur. 

Jiva. 

Ziwoe. 

Ubha. 

Oba. 

Dhumas. 

Dym. 

Apa. 

Ob. 

Dwdrd. 

Dwor. 

Am. 

Na. 

Dal. 

Doha. 

Vaymen. 

Bain. 

Dhaydfr 

Diewa. 

Jani. 

Zena. 

Sthd. 

Stoiu. 

Dri. 

Deru. 

Klesh.r 

Kli. 

Dwi, 

Pwai. 

Kash. 

Koszu. 

Dhdman. 

Dom. 

Lok, 

Likuiu. 

Devri. 

Diever. 

Lagh, 

Leczu. 

Drip. 

Drobhu. 

Lup. 

Lupliu. 

Saptan. 

Sedra. 

Madhu. 

Med. 

Veda. 

Widok. • 1 

^ MUrana. 

\ Mdtri. 

Morin. 

Asti. 

• 

Est. ’ 

Mater. 

The Persian, along with the Zend and Pehlevi, its ancient 
forms, corresponds also with the Sanskrit. 

SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

Nar. 

Nar. 

Misra. 

Amizad. 

Tara. 

Sitara. 

Nau. 

Nau. 

Dadami. 

Daden. 

Nahhas. 

Nebo. 

Dashan. 

Deh. 

Ashta. 

Hesht. 

Eka. 

Yek. 

Megha. 

Migh 

Saptan. 

Haft. 

Ndm. 

^am. 

Tij. 

Tizad. 

Bhru. 

^bru. 

Dwdrd, 

Dar. 

Panchan, 

Penj. 

Sthd. 

Istad. 

Sam. 

Ham. 

Lift. 

Lazad. 

Chhdga. 

Sayah. 

Madhu. 

Mai. 

Swar. 

Siphar. 

Maha. 

Mah. 

ApafiM 

Ab. 

Mdtri. 

Madar. 

Shat. 

Sad. 


To these may be added names of numbers, of relations, &c., 
not taken at random, but formed .on fised andogies and positive 
laws. Philologists however rely more on grammatical, than 
on lexico'grapnical, affinities. 

^ The Sanskrit has numerous and striking grammatical analo- 
gies with4;he Classical languages. The Sanskrit feminine ends in 
a, I, corresponding with Greek a, i} ; the Greek comparison 
ends in «por, rang; the Sanskrit in taras, tamas : and the Sans- 
krit and the Greek have each three numbers, and three 
voices, &c. &c We give a comparative table of the declensions. 
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SiNOULAB — The Sanskrit Accusative terminates in.m ; the Greek in v ; the 
Latin in m ; as danam, donum. 

Ablative — — t, old Lat. d. 

Genitive a, sya^ thus bharatas, (f>€povT-oSf cu-jus^ vrika- 

sya^ \vKOi (cr) o. 

Locative — vrtAa, nave. 

Dual, Nom. Accus, ndv-au, pae: madhin% vrika-auy Xv/co). 

Plubal — Nominative •— duhitarasy ddndniy dvyaT€p€Sj Xoyot, 

— — duhitriSf Bvyartpas, 

— hliyas \ Lat, bus, as vdgbhyaSy vocibus. / 

— — dm ; Greek a>i/ ; as navdm^ vacav, 

shu ; Greek <ri ; as bhrdtrishu, Trarpa-crt. 

Neuter— iVow., AccuSs, Sing, Danamy bap6p, donum. ^ 

We subjoin one or two specific examples. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 


Accusative 
Dative and 1 
Ablative J 
Oenitive 
Locative 


Nom.y ddtdy borrjp, dator 
Ace.y dataramy borrjpay dato- 
rem. 

Loc. ddtari donyp-t, dator-c 
Sing. 

Nom. Bhrat-a rraTrjp frat-er 
Aoc. -aram (a) -rem 


\ddtdrau borripe 


i- 


Dual. 
Dhrat-arau Trarcp-c, 


Abl -re -e,(d) 


Oen, -po(r-ris 

Loc. -ari -pt -re 


•ribhyam oiv 


ddtdras borrjpes datores- 
ddtdrs boTT)pag datores. 


Plural. 

Bhrat-rasirar€p €t fratr-es- 
-ris -ay -es. 

r -hhis 
T ‘bhyas 
-rindm -c^p -um. 

•rishu -ao', 


-ibus. 


Though we fully admit the road to Sanskrit literature is rug- 
ged; yet it has been, to a considerable degree. Macadamized of late 
years. On this point we quote the authority of Professor Wil- 
liams. “ When the student has once thoroughly mastered the 
rules, relating to the combination of letters and the inflection of 
nouns and verbs, the path, in Sanskrit, becomes easy to him ; 
and he passes, with the utmost certainty, to a complete acquain- 
tance with the subject in all its bearings. Not so in Greek, 
or Latin. At the poiiit in Sanskrit, where our labours end, at 
that point, in the otheff, do our real labours begin. It is in the 
syntax of Greek and Latin, that the true test of scholarship 
lies. In Sanskrit, on the other hand, the subject of syntax is 
reducible to a few plain rules.” Of the Sanskrit verb, he re- 
marks — “ There is no part of the grammar, so capable as this, of 
plain exoteric explanation; whilst there is none so obscured by 
the esoteric and mystical teaching of native grammarians. In 
no language are the general principles so few, and so close to the 
surface ; whilst the abstruser truths, the piceties and refinements, 
are multiplied to an extent, that tends to discourage, or even disgust, 
^e uninitiated learner. Hence it happens that the expounder of 
Sanskrit Grammar, who wishes to exhaust his subject, is here not 
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only compelled to embarrass and perplex an otherwise simple 
statement, by the diffused exhioition of various forms, and 
tenses, and exceptions, which are of little utility to the ordinary 
student ; but is forced, moreover, to bewilder the beginner by 
a complication of technical phrases, conventional abbreviations, 
and symbolical letters, which are as puzzling at the first stage 
of his studies, as they may be useful in assisting his memory 
at a later period. And thus it is that a very false impres#>n 
is formed of the difficulty of a language, the broad and useful 
principles of which lie wholly within the reach of the most 
moderate capacity.”* 

Comparative Allology smooths this path still more, by giv 
ing us the rationale of grammatical forms, and by interesting 
our inventive faculty ; for one great help to memory is the pow* 
er of associating ideas, in opposition to the mechanical-rote sys- 
tem of the Pandits. There are about 1,700 roots in Sanskrit ; 
and a considerable number of t#ese have an affinity to roots in 
the European languages. The rules of Sandhi, which are difficult 
to be remembered by a mere effort of memory, may, to a certain 
extent, be impresseu on the mind by the analogy of other lan- 
guages, such as the French, which has many changes of a 
similar kind. The rule of Guna, that a, when it precedes i at 
the end of a word, is to be changed into e, (as in Parama Ishwar, 
Parameshwar,) may be remembered by noting the words in 
English, that, though written at, are pronounced e. Similarly 
a and u are changed in to o; as Ilila'Upadesh, Hitopadesh; 
like the English, beau. In English, the article a takes an n be- 
fore a vowel, on a similar principle with that, by which r is often 
inserted in Sanskrit words. We find in Latin corresponding 
changes, as collate for conlate, accept for adeept, &o. This key of 
linguistic affinity has simplified the difficult question of the ter- 
mination of verbs ; as the personal endings of verbs in Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit, are shown to be tj^re contractions of pro- 
nouns. Professor Williams himself, like Socrates, has, in his 
grammar, “ brought down philosophy from the clouds to dwell 
among men.” 

'Among the facilities for the study of Sanskrit, afforded of 
late years, is the publication of Grammars and Parsing-books, 
which enable one to dispense with the cumbrous and absurd 
mode of learning grammar according to the pandit system— the 
system of Panini and Vopadeva. The remarks of one of the 
greatest philologists of France, the late Baron de Sacy, are ap' 
plicable to this subject. ** The study of language is not a mere 


* Williams’s Sanskrit Grammar, p, 56. 
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exercise of the memory ; the judgment may and must come 
frequently into operation ; and the more successful we are in 
applying the reasoning and intellectual powers to this study, 
the more we abridge it, and render it easy and accessible to 
well constituted minds.” Sydney Smith, in his own witty style, 
has, in a similar way, exposed the absurd method, adopted for- 
merly in the old Grammar Schools of England, of learning 
Gi^ek through a grammar in Greek. 

We would say to a beginner at once; do not study Sanskrit 
Grammar by the irrational and mere parrot modes of the native 
Grammarians, designed rather for metaphysicians than students; 
but avail yourself of the grammars of Ballantyrte, of Yates, and, 
above all, of Professor Williams. The latter was published in 
London in 1846. The author constantly keeps in view the affinity 
between the Greek and Sanskrit, and^enders the acquisition of 
the principles of Sanskrit Grammar as easy as of those of Greek ; 
he simplifies the rules of Sandhi very much, and gives a num- 
ber of parsing exercises, which are of incalculable benefit to 
the tyro. We remember ourselves the severe mental labour we 
underwent in Greek studies both at school and college : and 
our experience, in contrasting them with the labour we have 
devoted to Sanskrit, is — that it is quite as easy to study the 
lyric strains of Jaydeva, as the odes of Pindar, and that San- 
skrit does not present greater difficulties than Greek. 

To those, who ask why we would leave the native track, we 
reply, that time is the great improver. We study metaphy- 
sics and philology in Europe now, in a far easier and more 
intelligible mode, than the schoolmen did. Even in England 
grammatical science has \indergone considerable improvement. 
The pandits are very indifferent teachers, even of their own 
tongue. It is to Europeans, not to Hindus, that we are indebted 
for all the facilities, that have been presented of late years in 
the study of the Indianjanguages and literature, and which have 
rescued us from the endless refinements of the Laghu Knumadi, 
&o. &c. The writers of the Port Royal Greek Grammar, 
though Frenchmen, did more for rendering the study of 
the Greek Grammar easy and intelligible, than any of 
the Greeks, or their successors, that were driven from Con- 
stantinople, when that city was captured by the Turks. So 
it has been in reading Sanskrit. In 1825, Humboldt com- 
menced the plan, now so generally adopted, of separating 
the Sanskrit words; though it was the pandit system from time 
immemorial to agglommerate them. We have seen, in a book 
on the pandit model, a word of 318 syllables I Consult Yates’s 
Grammar, p. 337, for an illustration. Even the Nalodaya, 
one of the most (jifficult books in Sanskrit, has been so simpli- 

n 1 
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fied by the labour! of Dr. Yates, that it ** may now be read by 
any person, only just commencing his study of the Sanskrit, ’ 
Archbishop Wbately, following out the same plan, has, in hig 
Logic, brought down the Aristotelian syllogisms to the compre- 
hension of an ordinary understanding, though previously they 
were very difficult. 

The proficiency, acquired by continental scholars in Sanskrit, 
without the aid of pandits, and, in former days, with very defec- 
tive dictionaries and grammars, shews that the language is not 
of so difficult nature, as is commonly imagined. The knowledge 
of Sanskrit notwithstanding great obstacles, attained by such 
men as Schlegel, De Chezy, Raske, Westergard, and Lassen, 
evinces that Sanskrit, when studied according to the principles 
of European philology, requires neither the time nor application 
that many imagine. “Bt.uno disce omnes.” We give one ex- 
ample in the case of Monsieur de Chezy, the translator of the 
drama Sakantala, who shews, both in his translation and notes, 
a high degree of scholarship. 

De Chezy commenced Sanskrit in Paris* in 1806, by study- 
ing the Hitopadesh, using Wilkin’s translation as a dictionary — 
a work of enormous difficulty ; yet in six montlis, without dic- 
tionary or grammar, he accomplished the Herculean task of 
analysing its words, idioms, and syntax. In the same way, 
he spent the next ten months on the Bhagavat Gita and Manu. 
In 1808, lie read the Brahma Furana, not having the aid of any 
translation. He subsequently perused in one year the whole of 
the Ramayan ; on which he remarks, “ I confess I felt not less 
proud of having comprehended the description of the feats of 
Ram, than was that hero himself sffter the conquest of his 
fierce enemy.” In 1810 he read the Megha Duta, Gita Govinda, 
and Sakantala ; he had no Sanskrit Grammar until that year; 

and, in his previous studies he had to form, & la mode Hamiltoni- 

ane, his own grammar and dictionary from the language itself. 

But Comparative Philology, by bringing to light the con- 
nection between the Greek and Sanskrit, has afforded the 
greatest aid in the study of the Indian languages, and particu- 
larly of the Sanskrit. Bopp first directed attentionto this sub- 
ject, in his admirable little work — “ The Conjugation System.” 
We append a comparison between the Greek and Sanskrit 
verbs, as an illustration of this principle. 

The first person singular ends in Sanskrit in m or mi. In 
Latin, the plurals end in mus; in Greek in and in 

• Napoleon afforded every encouragement for the study of the Oriental languages; 

and the same policy has been pursued by the French Government sinoei and partica* 
larly under the regime of Louis Philippe. 
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Sanskrit in mas. HhuB tiskthdmt, Kmnu : tishtdmas, KrrafusCp): 
bhdreyan, feram r bhdrdmas, feramus. 

The second person- in Sanskrit ends in si or tdia ; thus tishtasit 
isfis ; bibhaditha, fidisti. 

The third person in Sanskrit ends in a, or < ; as tishtate, • 
tishtet, stet. 

The Imperfect is formed by prefixing a in Sanskrit, and < 
in Greek. Thus a-tarp-a-mt : a-dada-m, f-bid-av. 

Wc proceed to show, more in detail, the grammatical affinities, 
of the Greek and Sanskrit verbs. 


THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE.* 


• PRESENT# 


SING. 

asmi 

asi 

asti 

PLURAL smah 

stha 

santi 

Greek. 

tlfXt 

us 

tori 

tiTflfP 

tore 

€vn ( Doric.) 





IMPERATIVE. 



SING. 


edhi 

astu 

PLURAL 

sta 

santu 

Oreek. 


i(r6i 

fOTOI 


tart 

fOTO) (<ra) V 


POTENTIAL, 


SING. 

Latin, 

syam 

sim 

sya 

sis 

syat. 

sit 

PLURAL 

syama 

simus 

syata 

sitis 

syaik 

sint 




IMPERFECT. 




SING. 

Latin. 

dsam 

eram 

asis 

eras 

asit 

erat 


dsma 

eramus 

dsta 

eratis 

dsan 

erant 


VERB IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRESENT. 

lagasi lagati plub. Lagdmah lagatha Idganti 

\fytis \tyti Xeyofitv Xtym Xryom 

IMPERFECT. 

alagah alagat Alagama alagate alagan 

fXeytg (Xrye (Xtyofitv cXeycre eXryoi^ 

PERFECT. 

laJagishe lalage Lalagima lalaga lalagul 

XtXtxag \e\tx* \t\gxafuv XcX(;^ere X(Xf;^a0’t 

POTENTIAL. 

lage laget PLUR. Lagema lagete lageyuh 
\tyois . Xryot Xeyoi/icv Xryotrc Xtyoup 


SING. Lagami 
Ofeek, Xeyo) 

Sing. Alagam 
Qfceh, tXtyov 

SING. Lalaga 
Oreek X«X«xa 

SING. Lageam 
Xcyo(/u 


* Se« VfWB K«un«d;'» Re»e«rcb«*, p. 3ft*. 
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FIRST FUTURE. 

/tiiijishydmi hujiahydsi lagiahyati Lagishydmah lagishyatha lagishyante 
\e^(o Xf|f( Xf^ofjxp Xe^fTf Xe|om 


CONDITIONAL, FIRST AORIST. 

Ahigishyam alagisheah alagishyat Ahgishyama alagishyata alagiehyan 
Xt^aifu \(^ais X<|at \€^aifi(P Xf^aiTf Xf^atfp 


IMPERATIVE, 

Laffa lagatu lagata lagantu 

Xtyt XeytTo) Xeyer* Xtyoprap 

Participle present active Lagan Xey«v 

Middle Lagamanah Xeyonepos 

We add various miscellaneous examples : 


Present 


• 

Sing. 

vah’a-mi 

Activii;, 



Teh-o 

a-si 

•€IS 

is 

4i 

-e (t) i 

it 

Dual 

tlias 

•TOP 


Plur. 

a-rnas 

■fits (p) 

-mns 

4ha 

-re 

-tis 

-nti 

-m 

u-nt 


Sing. 


Bhdv-a-mi 

. -(j)V Q> 

a-H 


4i 

-€ (r) 1 

Dual 

4has 

-TOP 

Plm-.^ 


’fl€S (p) 

a-tha 

-re 

~nti 

'PTl 

PRESENT 

MIDDLE. 

Bhar-e (from 

<iep-o-/Ltai 

Bhar-a-me 

a-se 

f-crai 

a4e 

e-rae 

a-vahe 

o-fi^dop 

€4h6 

c^adop 

d-rnahe 

o-^i^Oa 

a-dhvd 

e-tr^e 

•‘Hie 

o-vrat 

Sing. 

Tan-u-e (from tan- 

•u^me) rap-^v^iim 

-u-shS 

-era* 

4^ 

-ra$ 

Dual 

■vaM 

^€0OP 

‘dthe 

crOop 

Plur. 

^mahS 

IJt,€0a 


-dhve 


cr^e 

■v-dte 

m 

wai 

IMPERFECT ACTIVE. 


A tarp-a-m erepTr-o-v 


s 

e-y 


— —t 

-e 


Plur. 

d~ma 

0~p€P 


a4a 

e-re 


a-n 

o-p 


Sing. 

Ahliav-a-m 

e^t/-o-F 

ba-m 

8 

e-f 

a-s 

t 

«- {t) 1 

a-t 

Dual 

a-tarn 

e-roF 


Plur. 

d-ma 

o-pep 

ba-mu9 

a4ha 

e-re 

ba-tis 

n 

O-P 

ba-nt 

FUTURE. 

1 

Sing. 

Bhav4-shydmi 

<^v-cra) fac so(faxo) 

asi 

-cretff 

-SIS 

ti 

-(ret 

-sit 

Dual 

shyatJias 

(reroF 


Plur. 

shydmas 

(TOjLteF 

-simiis 

— athas 

o-ere 

-sitis 

— nti 

crom 

-sint 

Sing. 

Da-syami 

ooi-crca da-bo 

asi 

-o-ety 

-bis 

aii 

-o-ei 

-bit 

Dual 

syatlias 

-oreroi/ 


Plur. 

sydmas 

-cropei/ 

-bimiis 

syatha 

-(Tere 

-bitis 

syanti 

-(Topre 

-bimt 
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VUTURE MIDDLE. I 

Dual 



Sing. 



Dadyatam 

biboiriTov 

Dd-syi 

Sia-crofiat 

Plur. 



-syasS 

•(r€(rai 


Dady-dtria 

diSoi-rjfiep 

-sydte 

^crerai 


•dta 

-T/re 

Plur, 



-us 


DdsydmaM 

bco^crofieda 

Sing. 



syad 

•(T€(t6€ 


Deyasam 

doi-r)v 

syante 

-(Tovrai 


Dey—as 

-rjs 

POTENTIAL. 


at 


Sing. 


Plur. 



Dadyam 

diSot-rjv 


Deyasma 

8oi-rjyL€v 

ds 

-rjs 


*—asta 

-r)r€ 

at 



asus 

-rjaap 


We append, from Vans Kennedy’s work, a list of words 
common to Sanskrit, Greek, L%jin, Persian, German, and 
English languages, which shews that the coincidences, we have 
given, are not accidental or conjectural, but accord with the 
laws of speech. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Persian. 

German. 

Englisli. 

asti 

60-76 

est 

ast 

ist 

is 

11 par 

V7T€p 

super 

abar 

ober 

over 

richate 

opfyerat 

porrigit 

rasad 

recket 

rcachcth 

li&Uunam 

KoKapov 

calamura 

kalam 

Idol 

quill 

janu 

yaw 

genu 

zanii 

knie 

knoo 

tara | 

T€ip(a 

aa-rrjp 

astrum \ 
sidera 3 

jSitara 

stern 

star 

twain 

(TV (rv) 

tu 

to 

dll 

thou 

(Iwi 

8v(o 

duo 

do 

zwey 

two ^ 

nakliam 

ovvxa 

ungiiem 

naklian 

nagcl 

nail ^ 

La warn 

vvov 

novum 

nau 

neu 

new 

uawau 

61/1/60 

novern 

nan 

neum 

nine 

llama 

oVopa 

nomen 

nara 

nalimo 

name 

no 

VT) 

non 

nah 

nein 

no 

padam 

TToda 

pedem 

pa 

pfoto 

foot 

pitri 

TraTYjp 

pater 

pidar 

vater 

latlier 

oharate 

<l)€p€Tai 

fert 

oarad ' 

gebaret 

bearcth 

bbratii 

(j)paTrjp 

frater 

biradar 

bruder 

brother 

niadhyam 

pccrov 

medium 

mian 

mitto 

mid 

masbaka 

pvia 

musca 

maga.<i 

miicko 

midge 

matri 

prjrrip 

mater 

madar 

mutter 

mother 

mishrayato 

pi^€Tat 

miscet 

amizad 

misebet 

mixeth 

musha 

pvs 

mus 

mush 

mans 

mouse 

yugam 

ffvyoff 

iugum 

yugb 

joch 

yoko 

lakayato 

X^iX^rai 

lingit 

lazad 

jlecket 

licketh 

shark ara 

oraKxap 

ef 

saccharum 

shakar 

zucker 

sugar- 

abash 

sex 

sbash ■ 

sechs 

six 

sapta 

67rra 

septem 

hWt 

sieben 

seven 

stlid 

larra 

sta 

istad 

steh 

stay 

swar 

(r(f>aipa 

spha3ra 

siphar 

sphiiro 

sphere 
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We could easily enlarge this list, by appending words in 
other languages, such as the Anglo-Saxon verb substantive 
Eortiy «, IS, 6^, sy, sy, 'Beom, list, bith, and the corresponding 
Sanskrit Asmi, asti, Siam, sidk, sidt, Beom, bist, bith ;* as also 
from the Zend Vocabulary of Du Perron, and the Comparative 
Tables furnished by Pott, Von Hammer, Merian, EichhofF: 
but we trust the lists given already are sufficient to satisfy any 
man, who wants moral and not mathematical evidence; for, 
to use the well known adage of Butler “ probability is the 
guide of life.”t 

Our object in this paper has not been merely the gratifica- 
tion of the curiosity of the Philologist: we aim at a more 
practical effect. India is now becoming more and more the 
home of many Europeans — the place to which ^ey look for- 
ward to settle their children in. They ought thIRfore to feel a 
warmer sympathy in the ancient history, modes of thought, 
and literature, of the Hindu races, who surround them : that 
hauteur and exclusiveness, for which the English on the conti- 
nent of Europe are so notorious, must be abandoned ; and 
the Indian languages, the key to the hearts of the Indian 
people, must receive a greater degree of attention, and must be 
studied, as the expression of national thought and national 
feelings. The Anglo-Indian population is not much given to 
the study of any foreign language. The great works of the 
continental writers seldom reach these shores. Most Eu- 
ropeans, indeed, come to India before their education is half 
finished, or any solid foundation for mental improvement is 
laid : the consequence of which is, that they too often remain 
childr||i for life. “ Men are but children of a larger growth,” as 
is seen here in the undue importance attached to rank, and the 
vast preponderance (as shown some time ago by the Friend of 
India) of millinery over literary importations. The head«gear 
is often magnificent, when the head itself is quite unfurnished. 

It is high time that this lethargic indifference to philo- 
logical pursuits should be shaken off. Philology must be 
regarded, not as a mere play upon words, but as a science, 
having as great a practical bearing on vernacular studies 
in India, as the lectures of the Professor of military for- 
tification and gunnery at Addiscombe have on the labours 

• Sharon Turner has given lists of Anglo-Saxon words, having an affinity with 
Sanskrit iu his History of the Anglo Saxons;" as also in a valuable dissertation pub* 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

f The Lithuanian, still spoken in Courland and Lithuania, of which the ancient 
Prussian is a dialect, bears also a very close affinity to the Sanskrit; as does the 
Cyxnraig, the cognates of which are the Cornish, Welsh, Armoric. On a recent occa- 
sion a priest from Bretagne visited Wales and was understood by the people— the 
Basque dialect having a strona affinity to that of the Ancient Britons. See ** Prich- 
ard’s Eastern origin of the Celtic Nations.” 
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©f the Officer in an Indian Campaign. Hence, while the 
generality must be content with a knowledge of the verna- 
culars, it is advisable that a few should thoroughly master the 
difficulties of the Sanskrit language ; which, though dead as a 
spoken tongue, still lives in the mighty influence, which it is daily 
exerting in moulding, and supplying with technical terms and lin- 
guistic principles, the leading vernaculars of Hindustan. Our 
young Civilians, it is true, apply to it at Hailey bury ; but hitherto 
all the benefits, to be expected from the study there, have not 
been produced, because, though the foundation has been laid, no 
suitable superstructure is erected ; and when, as in the case 
of those designed for Bengal, they arrive at the Presidency, 
instead of being located in some Mofussil station, where the 
language of the country is spoken pure, they are left for 
a year or m(||e in the dissipation of Calcutta, where a horrid 
jargon, neither Bengali nor Urdu, is spoken. Thus the young 
eraployd, who leaves College profoundly ignorant of the col- 
loquial,* when engaged in the Mofussil, continues from habit 
the use of the same patois, and thus perpetuates an evil, which 
is fraught with much mischief. We allude to the fact, that 
while the peasantry and population of the country understand 
only Bengali, and while they are the chief suitors in Mofussil 
Courts, the language of the Court— Bengali in theory, and by 
Government regulation — is still to a great extent, (we be- 
lieve sometimes through the roguery and wilful obstinacy 
of the Amlahs and other officials), chiefly of Persian origin, 
with a slight infusion of the vernacular. This is bad policy, as 
well as bad taste. We desire to see the Bengali (the language 
of twenty-five millions of people) take its proper position here, 
instead of the lingo of Syces, Khansamahs and bigottedlWusal- 
inans, whose pride is still mortified in seeing their favorite Per- 
sian dethroned, and who therefore cling with excessive tenacity 
to its eldest daughter, the Hindustani. The preference, given 
by Government in former days, to the Persian over the 
Sanskrit has exercised an unfortunate influence. What use 
is there that men, who ought to speak Bengali, a lan- 
guage of Sanskrit parentage, should learn Persian, which is 
of a totally different genius? The chief effect hitherto has 
been to foster the attachment to a mongrel dialect. Now 
the study of sound philological principles would tend very 

• Censure has been passed on the authorities of Fort William College, as if they were 
the sole persons blameable for the little which the Civilians learn there of Uie languages 
of the country. We fear, the Government of Bengal is the party which has resisted 
every plan for carrying oat ft system of strict examination, instead of the present cram- 
ming system. Let an example be made, by sending back to England a few of those 
young CivilianSi who have not passed in the languages, and we shall soon see a change. 
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mucli to check this evil; and adherence to the standard set up, in 
Sanskrit, would preserve the Sanskrit-derived languages pure 
from foreign admixtures. 

We have always been, and are now more than ever, streniioiia 
advocates for the diffusion of the English language and litera- 
ture in India, which we believe is destined to be as much the 
exponent of Protestant Christianity throughout the world, as 
Latin has been of the Komish Church, Arabic of Muhammedan- 
isra, or Piili of Buddhism. We have no sympathy with the 
old school of Orientalists, who, like Zachariah Holwell and 
others, thought the Hindu religion and literature susceptible 
of little improvement. We reprobate, as worse than use- 
less, the whole Pandit system of teaching Sanskrit Grammar;* 
but we still hold to our ground, that the study of Sanskrit by a 
select few would be of very considerable benefit and impor- 
tance ; and we hope the Government of India will pay more 
attention than it has hitlicrto done towards fostering a taste 
for Oriental languages among its servants and subjects. One 
step, we aro happy to learn, has been taken in the right direc- 
tion. The Court of Directors has made a grant of 80,000 lis. 
for publishing a portion of the Vedas in Sanskrit, with an 
English translation by Professor Wilson. f 

While the Government of India might do much, and does so 
little, for the promotion of Orientalism, we see Ivussia, with far 
8ighte4j)olicy, affording every possible encouragement to those 
studie*’, and even to Sanskr-it. We remember, when leaving Lon- 
don for India ten years ago, finding it very difficult to purchase 
a copy of a particular work in Sanskrit, in consequence of the 
llussiau Government having sent over an agent to buy up all 
that could bo procured. The emperor of Russia has offered 
at his own expeuce to print one portion of tlie Vedas; he 
sometime since sent a magnificent present of books to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (which showed the progress made by 
Russians in Oriental languages), along with a gold medal, as a to- 
ken of his approbation of the labours of the Society. To the 
Russian system of diplomacy. Oriental languages are absolutely 
necessary. She knows well the indisijensible importance of her 
agents being acquainted with the languages and literature of the 
countries, where she has any political or commercial dealings; 


♦ Professor Wilson, in bis Sanskrit Griiinniar, which .has passed to a Second Edh 
tion, adopts to a considerable extent the mode of the native grammarians. 

f The original is edited by a Go'v/uin, mucli to t)>e disgrace of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which could not furnish a man for such a purpose. There is one ray of hope in 
the latter University. The' Greek lexicon chiefly used there, Scott and Riddel’s, gives 
the Sanskrit cognates of the Greek. This indicates that the tide is on the rise. 
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and the Russians are, perhaps, the best linguists in Europe. Had 
Russians, instead of Englishmen, carried on the late campaign 
in the Punjdb, there would not have been that gross and unpar- 
donable ignorance of the language, and, by consequence, of the 
feelings of the people, which led to such a lamentable loss of 
life. English officers were laughing at this stupidity of “ the 
black fellows,” and priding themselves on the calmness and 
quietness, that prevailed, at the very time that the elements of 
hate and aversion to the Feringis were accumulating all around. 
“We were fiddling, while Rome was burning.” Had we at that 
period men, like Ualhed in days of yore, (who knew the lan- 
guages and manners of the Bengalis so well, that he used often 
to disguise himself, and pass for a native) to have gone among 
the Sikhs, and learnt the state of feeling, the Government 
inighj; have been apprised in time, and many widows and 
children might still enjoy the benefit of a father’s aid. We 
trust our topographical and linguistic ignorance will teach this 
important lesson — that the Government ought to require, as a 
sine qud non, a tliorough colloquial knowledge of the Panjabi, a 
daughter of the Sanskrit, from every functionary employed by 
them in the District of the Five Rivers, and to apply the same 
principle to all their uncovenanted servants, whether clerks or 
teachers of schools, or in any other capacity throughout India. 

From “ Young Bengal at present,” we regret to say, there 
is ttot overmuch to hope — whether we regard his mock imitation 
of English habits — or notice the progress of (what he calls) 
civilization, in chop-houses and champaign, English stockings 
and Wellington boots — or his political entree in to, what 
O’Connel terms “normal schools for agitation,” the so-called 
municipality of Calcutta. AV e have seen the contempt, which 
Young Bengal generally entertains for his own national liter- 
ature, while he spouts Emerson and Carlyle. Notice has also 
been directed in a former number of this Review to the lament- 
able defect of the system in Bishop’s College, (deplored by 
many of its warmest friends,) in accustoming natives designed 
for rural districts to the use of wine, beef, &c., and thus 
assimilating them with that most degraded of all the inhabitants 
of India, the low Portuguese— men who have lost every trace of 
the European, except the ridiculous appendages of a chimney- 
shaped hat, a swallow-tailed coat, and boots after the latest 
lashion of Hoby. 

It is not from men, who make themselves a species of rene- 
gades, that we expect much benefit for this country. They 
ttre not the men to sympathise with the masses. . Their know- 

p 1 
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ledge of English, valuable in the abstract, is used by them, 
more as a means of distinction and isolation, than as “ a fort 
over a valley for protection.” We can make allowance for 
the novelty of their situation, and the difficulties they have 
to contend with. But our hopes mainly rest on another 
class, who, while they arc imbued with European ideas, can 
communicate them in an Oriental mould. Our views on 
this point thoroughly agree with those expressed by a writer 
in an able periodical, the English Review for June 1848, in a 
clever article on “Indian priests, pandits, and missions.” The 
writer argues that the evangelization of India is likely to be 
effected by a class of men, who have Christian ideas, but 
cast in an Oriental mould. 

“ Tlicro is scarcely an instance on record of one nation resigning its 
own language, and its own civilization, iii excliaugo for a foreign laimiago, 
and an e.’Jotic civilization. 'J'lie rule is, tliat tlic loss advanced pcoj)re have 
their condition modified and ameliorated, hnt not obliterated, hy their 
snjiorior invaders, until the introduction of the new element brings them to 
a high standard, just ns the mixture of races seems destined to bring the 
buman species to perfection. It is thus that onr own character as apeojdo hay 
been formed. There was no forcible transportation of Homan or Norman 
lanmiuge and civilization. Where such was attempted, it failed ; but there has 
been a happy blending of antagonistic pinnciplcs, so that whilst our Saxon 
origin may be distinctly traced in onr language, manners and dispositions, 
\ve°have been moulded into symmetrical proportions, by the literature nf 
Italy, and the daring spirit of Norman chivalry. Now, such a process is 
not going on in India; for wo are at present only attempting to produce 
an intellectual revolution, and to squeeze Oriental minds into European 
shapes.” 

We trust that due attention will be paid to this by persons 
who have charge of the training of Native Christian youth. 
The tendency of the latter is evidently to anglicise themselves 
in dress, habits, &c. Besides the evil of increased expendi- 
ture, which defeats the design of having a cheap native agency, 
this is calculated to foster a notion, too common among the 
Heathen, that Christianity is an English religion, designed for 
Englishmen and imitators of the English, and that drinking 
wine and eating beef are accompaniments of native conversion. 
On the importance of native Catechists knowing one of the 
classical languages of India, wc quote the authority of an able 
periodical inlts day,* edited by Drs. Carey and Marshman 

“But the Ollier advantages, which the cultivation of Sitngsknt would give 
the native advocate for truth, aro certainly great. Not to mention the value 
of that habit of patient investigation, which a few ycai-s’ study of Sang- 
slnit would form, and whicli would prepare the mind for the examination 
of every other subject— the copiousness, correctness, and delicacy which 

• Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, for 1S22, p. 139. 
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pervade the diction of a native advocate for trutli versed in Swng- 
skn’t, would render his discourse liighly acceptable. Of this wo can easily 
form an idea, from the pleasure with which we listen to a speaker of su- 
pPrior accuracy and delicacy in our own language: and if tliis be often the 
fruit of a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin, the »3wngskrit, enter- 
ing so fully as it does into the Indian languages, enables a man to speak 
them, (the Bengali for example,) with that choice ol adjuncts, of con- 
nectives, and compound phrases, to which one ignorant of it, is scarcely 
competent. When to these we add the advantages, whicli ho would derive 
from an acquaintance with the fabulous history of the country ; the oxamjdes 
which this must afford him, for illustrating the truth ; the opportunity, wliich 
it must give him, for contrasting light witli darkness, and sound doctrine, re- 
lative to both God and man, with the grossest delusion — we must feci con- 
vinced that the language deserves cultivation, were it only as an instrument 
to dispel Brahmanic deception, and repair the mighty evils, whicli it has 
been hitherto the means of spreadii^ throughout India,” 

We ulso cite, in confirmation, the opinion of Mr. JMnir, a 
gentleman, who has devoted much time and money to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the learned classes, through the medi- 
um of the Sanskrit, and who is the strenuous advocate of an en- 
lightened Orientalism. He observes,^ — 

“ The necessity for a Missionary mastering the Indian Pliilosophy (as well 
as Mythology), in all its branches, and of his being able to talk readily 
iiud familiarly about it, if be \vould bopo to be the instrument under 
(iod of eradicating the deoply-rootcd and widely-diffused errors of tlie 
systems it embraces, is too evident to need to bo urged at length. It is 
manifest that ho can carry no weight with learned Natives, if his conver- 
sation docs not indicate that ho docs not vituperate at random the doc- 
trines he assaults. If cither confessedly or apparently ho Ims never inves- 
tigated the iiftrits of tliose systems, ho will bo exposed to the imputation 
of impugning that, of which he knows nothing, on no better grounds than 
those of foreign prejudice, and an aversion to every thing, whicli does not 
form a part of his own Literature and lleligion. The more extensive tho 
Missionary’s acquaintance with Hindu Literature, and the freer liis acknow- 
ledgment of tho merits of all its unobjectionable portions, tho more credit 
will he bo likely to gain for pure and lionest views, and an enlightened 
wisdom, in his attacks On tho undeniably great and fatal errors of tho 
Indian creeds.’' 

The signal failure of the efforts of the English Churchj both 
in Wales and Ireland, to influence the inapscs in its favour, 
reads a solemn lesson on this subject to those who have ihe 
welfare of India at heart : for it was mainly owing to its clergy’s 
remaining ignorant of the vernacular languages, and (by conse- 
quence) of native habits and modes of thought, inslead of fol- 
lowing tlie example of St. Patrick, who, in tho sixth century, 
made himself thoroughly master of the Gaelic. W o arc ‘ 
glad to see that the Welsh are pressing on the notice 
of the British Government the importance of insisting, that 


• Christian TnteUignwcr, 1^38. p. 18‘3. 
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the Bishops, appoinnted for Wales, shall know the Welsh lan- 
guage. 

There is one class of natives, however, in Calcutta that aae 
taking a right direction in respect of language : we refer 
to the members of the Tatioabodhini Sabha. By their publi- 
cations and meetings, they have done much to foster a taste 
for Oriental languages. ^ Their Tatioabodhini Patrika is equal, 
in the literary value of its matter, to any English monthly pub- 
lication in India, giving a scries of excellent articles on Archaco- 
logy, the Vedas, andPuranas, which exhibit great research and 
talent. May they be led • ere long to see the necessity of a 
purer and holier religion ! The heads of the Sabha evidently 
feel the importance of inoulcati^ European ideas through an 
Oriental medium. They are awirc of the evils of a state of 
things, which prevails, vve are sorry to find, at Bombay, as well 
as in Calcutta, and on which Dr. Wilson in reference to the 
Scottish Institution at Bombay, remarks rff — 

“ The applications for admission are very numerous ; but only those 
arc atteudecl to, which aro made in behalf of boys, who read their 
vernacular huu/vagee with Jiueney. He (Dr W.) was more and more 
persuaded of the inimenso importance of the study of tho native lan- 
guages. The English, he was sure, would never bo mastered l)y those 
who ai'o ignorant of them. It is absolutely necessary that the learner 
should associate all his acquisitions with tho grammar of his own 
tongue. An essay had been read by one of the pupils, which exactly 
expressed bis sentiments on this subject. He felt impelled strongly to 
stale his views regarding it There is n Neijro-Euylhh prevalent in the West 
Indies ; and, if particular care bo not taken, there will speedily oo a Ihirhhi- 
English in Bombay, and a Babu-English in Calcutta. A corruption of 
our powerful and beautiful language, in fact, was already almost established. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the attempts to write in it, which are 
made by the clerks of our public olDces, when circumstances lead them to 
go beyond tho routine of official forms. Tho errors, to which he referred, 
were not peculiar to individuals. They pervade tho speech and corros- 
pondcuco of whole communities. But without insisting further on this 
subject, he would ask, if it can ever bo expected that India can bo regene- 
rated, with the neglect of its own languages? Such seminaries as this 
could not contribute to its improvement, if their pupils could not com- 
municate their stores of knowledge to its sons. The very object of giving 
a superior education, at a great expense, to a limited number of persons, 
is, that they may diffuse learning throughout tho country. If they be not 
led to study the languages of their own people, they will find it impossible 
effectually to instmet them.’” 

The present is the day for centralization, which to a cer- 
tain extent is a blessing ; but we believe that the efforts, made 
to destroy nationality in language and literature, will be as vain 
as have been the attempts of conquerors, like Charles the Fifth 

• The Evangelizalion of India, by John Wilson, D. D., IftiO, p, 484. 
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and Napoleon, to extirpate the distinctione of peoples, and to 
blend them in a common mass. Napoleon’s temporary successes 
in this point, like the swell of a flood, died with himself. 

“ Naturam furca expelles, tamen usque recurret.’* 

The leading statesmen of France now repudiate this part of 
Napoleon’s policy, though the Austrians are about to try the ex- 
periment with regard to unfortunate Hungary. The remark is 
applicable to other matters, besides poetry, “ that whatever is to 
be truly great and affecting, must have in it the strong stamp 
of the native land, and this not of a law, but of necessity, from 
the intense hold on their country of the affections of all truly 
great men.” We sec this illustrated by Dante in Italy, Goethe 
in Germany, and in our own* Shakespeare. 

While the perpetuation of obscure dialects, containing no lite- 
rature, and confined to a fragment of people, is not to be desired, 
—we rejoice to think, that strenuous efforts arc now in progress 
to cultivate the principal vernaculars of India, the languages of 
one hundred millions of people ; and that a greater impulse 
will thus be given to the study of Sanskrit philology, as the 
great basis. We deprecate any attempts to bring th6 English 
and Oriental languages into a state of rivalry. They have both 
distinct spheres. They can run parallel, without clashing. Let 
English be studied, as the instrument for acquiring knowledge, 
and the vernaculars, with their Sanskrit roots, as the media for 
imparting it. We need ripe scholars in both — men who will 
clothe European and Christian ideas in an Oriental garb. Let 
us take warning by the Portuguese. They denationalised the 
natives, and produced a mongrel breed, deficient in moral, 
intellectual and physical energy,— as we have formerly pointed 
out, in an article in this Review, on “ The Portuguese in 
North India.” All the personalities and prejudices of former 
days are passing away. The field is wide. Let there be a 
friendly feeling between all the advocates of Native improvement 
—whether they agree with the views of Wilkinson and Muir 
on Sanskrit studies, with the abettors of an exclusively English 
education, or with Adam, the able compiler of the Report on 
“ The state of Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bchar.” 
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Art. yi.'—An Anglo-Indian Domestic Sketch ; a letter from an 

Artist in India, to his Mother in England. Calcutta 1849. 

There are probably not very many of our readers, whose recol- 
lections do not include visits paid, in the days of other years, 
to houses “ at home,” that had sent forth some of their members 
to search for glory, or for gold, in tho regions of the East. Such 
need not be reminded of the admiration, with which they were 
wont to gaze on the “ Indian curiosities,” that had been sent homo, 
with tho view of imparting to aftectionate relatives some idea 
of the environments, amidst which their beloved exile had pitched 
his tent in tho land of his sojourning. Now we can predict, with 
considerable confidence, that the book, now in our hands, will ere 
long be as regularly found on the drawing-room tables of such 
houses, as hitherto the palm-leaf or ivory fans, tho curiously 
carved ivory balls, and the tale paintings, on tho mantel-piece 

the large umbrella, the sola hat, the long spear, and the battle- 

axe, in the lobby— the leopards’ or tigers’ skins, on the land- 
ing-places of tho stairs — the powder-manufactured curry, and tho 
chatni, on the dinner-table— the hooka after dinner, (in “ learn- 
ing to like” which, various qualms are by the adventurous en- 
countered), and the preserved ginger and citron and guava jelly 
at the dessert. And truly the “sketch” before us will do niore 
to put our friends at homo uj) to an infinity of our belongings, 
than w'ould a whole ware-house of “ Oriental Presents,” consist- 
ing of things that we never see, except when wo go to buy them 
for the purpose of sending them home. This is not the case 
with tho articles described anddolineatedin the very clever produc- 
tion before us. They are the persons and the things that are 
around us, and about us, throughout our every waking and every 
sleeping hour; and are just the things, which those, wlio are most 
interested in us, would like to understand, because we are so con- 
stantly surrounded by them, and which, /or the very same reason, 
strange as it may appear, ordinary letter-writers never think of 
describing. 

Before we go further, we may as well announce our town.s- 
man, Mr. C. Grant, as the author of the sketch. The publi- 
cation is indeed anonymous ; but wo do not think we are 
guilty of any breach of confidence in making this announce- 
ment, inasmuch as, to those who are acquainted with Mr. G.’s 
previous publications,* the fact is virtually announced in every 

• Oriental HciuU; and Sketches of Public Characters; and several single portraits. 
Among these wc may take the liberty of inculiouing a vei-y admirable likeness of tho 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, which is just about to be published, and whicdi will doubt- 
less be eagerly sought for by his Lordship’s numerous friends and admirers. 
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jwge save the title-page. We may safely say that there is no 
artist in India, who could have produced the work before us, 
except Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant’s sketch then is a gossiping rambling letter, de- 
scriptive of Indian men, and manners, and habits. The author 
follows no very regular plan, but breaks off from point to point, 
us object after object strikes his artistic eye. And we propose 
to indulge ourselves in a similar gossiping and rambling no- 
tice of it. . 

After a short preface, and a dedication to the tnemory of tho 
mother, for whose gratification the sketch was originally designed, 
tlie writoj starts off at once into a description of his Calcutta 
home. Outside and inside, above and below, he delineates it with 
the accuracy of an appraiser, and the skill of an artist. It is sur- 
prising how difficult it is to give to the uninitiated an idea of 
ordinary things, without tlie aid of diagram, or graphic illustra- 
tion. We remember on our return voyage to India, after a tem- 
porary absence, having had the greatest possible difficulty in 
making our shipmates understand the nature of that sinijilest 
of all machines, a hall punkah ; and it was not till we enlisted a 
log-slate and a clue of spun-yarn into the service, and rigged 
an actual jury punkah in the cuddy, that wo quite succeeded in 
indoctrinating some of the more obtuse of the party into a know- 
lodge of the mystery. This, by the way, suggests another place, 
where our friend’s sketch will be sure to bo found, and where it 
will not fail to be extensively popular — in the cuddy, to wit, of 
nil outward bound India men. 

The description of his own house in Calcutta naturally loads 
In a sketch of a bungalow (which, we think, we recognize as one 
at Bnrrackpoie), and of the quadranjile of a native house. Then 
there is a well-merited tribute to the taste of Col. Powuey, who, 
us many of our readers know, surrounded himself, wherever ho 
.sojourned, as well with all manner of birds and boasts and creep- 
ing things, as with a body of young men, whom he blessed with 
his counsel, and in many other ways: and many of whom delight 
in remembering the obligations, under which he laid them at the 
outset of their honourable career. 

It is but a poor, and evidently a sour-grape sort of congratula- 
tion that our author chuckles over, when confessing the absence 
of that essential element of home comfort, the fire, and the cheer- 
ful fire-side. He boasts forsooth, that, if wo have no fires, we have 
no smoky chimneys. The fact is, that very few of our houses 
have fire-places ; but all of them ought to have ; and, if we were 
invested with legislative authority, the very first Gazette should 
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contain the Draft of an Act to render it penal to build a house 
without a fire-place. We rejoice to know that “ the voluntary 
principle" is already at work in this direction, and that a good 
fire is a luxury of which our children understand the meaning. 
It was not so a few years ago. The daughter of a friend of ours 
went home only three or four years ago, and of all, the wonders 
that she saw to wonder at in that most wonderful of all places, 
London— the one, that seemed to strike her as the most wonder- 
ful, was the fire in the parlor grate ! The fact is, that there is 
a good long period of every year, during whieh the weather is 
such, that there is no place in the world, where a fire is eitlier 
more enjoyable, or more necessary. Elsewhere it is possible by 
other means to produce a comfortable temi^erature of body ; but 
here nothing will do it but a fire. The cold of Bengal is in- 
deed a formidable foe, against which no weapons but Jire-^xn\^ 
will avail to wage effectual war. Every one of us has experi- 
enced the feeling which dictated the words which Mr. Martin, 
puts into the mouth of a sturdy Scotsman ; ‘ the cold of Cale- 
donia’s mountains he could bear, but against the cold of Bengal 
he was powerless.’ He, who should put a grate and a chim- 
ney into each house in Bengal, would be worthy to have his 
name handed down along-side of his, who found the imperial 
city of brick, and left it of marble. 

bur author waxes eloquent upon the musquitoes, those most 
formidable antagonists of the Anglo-Indian's comfort, whoso 
“ wound is great, because it is so small." We suppose our anxi- 
ous relatives at home, when they think of the discomforts to 
which we are exposed in this land, conjure up in their imaginations 
a group of Bengal tigers, and cobras, and hideous alligators, 
and our poor selves trembling with terror*, while we are fleeing 
from one, lest we fall into the jaws of the other. But we 
can assure them, for their satisfaction, that if the number of the 
cobras were doubled, and that of the alligators trebled, and Unit 
of the tigers quadrupled, while that of the musquitoes should be 
halved, the comfort of ninety-nine out of every hundred Euro- 
pean residents in India would be sensibly increased. One of our 
friends, indeed, professes to have arrived at such a pitch of 
philosophy as rather to like them, than otherwise; and the 
affliction that they caused to ourselves on our first arrival is 
now a matter of distant recollection ; but really to new-comers 
the matter is a very serious one. We have seen more than 
one lady, whose feet were- so inflamed and blistered, that she 
could not put them to the ground ; and we remember there 
was in the ship, in which we first came to India, a sailor-boy who 
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was invalided' for half the voyage, by reason of the bites, that 
he had received on his previous trip. Captain Basil Hall’s de- 
scription of a griflBn’s turning into bed is no caricature. It 
nmst be said, however, in justice to trnns-fossal Bengal, that 
whenever we cross “ the ditch," the pest is greatly abated. 

Our entomology is indeed a subject of much interest to every 
new-comer. If the musquitoes interest him painfully, the 
red ants, which swarm in our houses, excite his curiosity, and- 
are frequently the objects of his watchful attention. We think it . 
is old Nestor Iron-sides, in the Guardian, that describes a com- 
munity of ants, in terme which, from our observations of Euro- 
pean ants, we deemed fabulous. But scarcely any terms could 
do more than justice to the sagacity arfd persevering industry 
of their brethren in India. The white ant is a disgusting 
insect, with which all mankind, that is all Indian mankind, wage, 
and ought to wage, internecine war ; but the red ant is a respecta- 
ble and companionable fellow, to which we can pleasantly consent 
to give up an occasional sponge-cake, or the remnants of a jar 
of jelly. Like the house-swallow in England, the red ant' in 
India seems to claim our protection ; and, unlike the swallow, he 
abides with us in all seasons, and renders us not an unimportant 
service in clearing away, as our author says, the carcase of any 
defunct cockroach or departed lizard, that may have escaped the 
vigilance, or the broom, of the sweeper. The small black ants 
too are a poor delicate helpless race, which there is neither honor 
nor advantage in destroying ; and the large black ants do not 
generally infest our houses, however they, mole-like, may some- 
times disfigure our lawns. ' But the white ants ! We affect them 
not. Without doors, and within, in our trees, our wardrobes, our 
furniture, and worst of all, our book-cases, they commit their 
disgusting and destructive ravages ; ^and it is all but impossible 
to be secure against their attacks, We have heard that the vene- 
rable Dr. Oaroy was never known to be thoroughly enraged by any 
creature, except by these same white ants: and, wefl he might, — • 
for they utterly destroyed in a single night, either Walton’s Poly- 
glott, or Poole’s Synopsis. We believe it is on record, that the 
good old man forthwith set about a search after the queen mother, 
with the view of cutting off the succession; but whether he 
succeeded, or not, we do not remember to have heard. If how- 
ever our readers wish to peruse a description of such a hunt for 
the prolific mother of this unclean race, they will find a very 
graphic one in Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, in which the prin- 
cipal huntsman was not the meek Dr. Carey, but the choleric, 
warm-hearted admiral. Sir Samuel Hood. 

Not one of the least amusing portions of the sketch before 

Q 1 
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US is tlie description of the cook-room. It certainly would 
ustouish a European artiste^ were he to set eyes on the place, 
whence our dinners are produced, and on the implements and 
utensils, wherewith and wherein they are concocted. If the 
saying be true, (which we once quoted before, while dis* 
cussing in these pages a somewhat different subject) that 
he is the real philosopher who can “bore with a saw, and 
saw with a gimblet,” we may claim for our Indian cooks a 
. high standing place in the temple of science. We cannot pre- 
cisely say whether it is true or not, as is commonly reported, that 
the French cooks can convert superannuated leather slippers into 
all the elegant luxuries of three courses ; but, supposing it to 
be so, we could back the cooks of India against the world for 
their powers of producing eatable dinners with the smallest 
possible apparatus of the implements of their craft. 

From the cook-room, our author proceeds to the store-room, 
where he delivers a lecture upon wine and beer, Calcutta auctions, 
Calcutta tradesmen generally, China shoe-makers, theadulteratiou 
of various goods, and the substitution of country-made, for “ Eu- 
rope,” articles. He then returns to the subject of wine and beer, 
and quotes various opinions, and various practices, of medical men 
for and against the use of these beverages in tropical climates — 
one, declaring that they are indispensable; another, that they are 
destructive ; a third, that water is certainly by far the best drink, 
in support of which opinion he had not himself tasted water in 
28 years, but had enjoyed excellent health all the time.* It is 
just the old story. General rules will not suit all cases. We be- 
lieve that one main reason of the improved health and prolonged 
life of the European people of India now, as compared with 
former times, is the great increase of temperate habits among 
them. And we believe that a still further diminution of the 
consumption of wine, beer, and spirituous liquors, would 
produce a still further improvement in the health of the com- 
munity ; but%e believe there is a limit which it is dangerous to 
cross; and this limit is different for different individuals. It 
must in faet be ascertained, by an inductive process, by each 
individual for himself. 

From those liquids, the author proceeds to descant upon 
milk, or upon that compound, which passes muster as a substitute 
for it within the ditch. It is indeed very poor stuff at the best ; 

* It should be noticed however, in justice to Dr. Corbyn, one of the worthiest and 
best of men, and absolutely incapable of insincerity, that this inconsistency between 
his theory and his practice was, m a manner, accicTental. He had formed the habit 
of drinking every day a very moderate allowance of beer, and nothing else; but he 
conQdently believed that, since the habit had been formed, it was better not to break 
it off ; but that it would have been better still, if it had never been formed. 
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and we have often wondered, that, amongst all our “ companies,” 
no on,e has ever been formed, for tlie supply of pure milk to the 
inhabitants. From milk, he makes a transition to buffaloes, wild 
and tame; butter; butter making; the Acra farm; Bandelj Dac- 
ca, and Hissar cheese, (the last of which, he says, is by some con- 
sidered equal to Parmezan) ; and then, to that staff of Bengali 
life, — ghee. It is altogether astonishing to* what an extent the 
consumption of this article is carried by many of our native 
fellow-subjects. If they are in good health, they take it in all 
possible and imaginable forms; and in a few, that are neither 
possible nor imaginable, because they are well ; and, if they are 
sick, they take it in still other forms in order to make them well. 
We remember once, on occasion of a severe illness, to have re- 
ceived a visit from a native gentleman of the respectable old- 
school class. On entering the room where we were extended on 
a couch, he stood speechless for a couple of minutes, as in asto- 
nishment at the emaciation that the disease and tho doctors had 
been clubbing for three weeks to produce ; and then broke 
silence with — “ Ah ! master must drink ghee. .Master lean too 
much — ghee make master fat — very good thing ghee !” The 
goodly presence of our friend was a sufficient voucher, that lie at 
least was no stranger to an experimental test of his own prescrip- 
tion. It is certainly strange, that, in so hot a climate, such an 
article of diet should bo used in any considerable quantity. We 
can understand how tho inhabitants of Polar regions regale 
themselves with train oil ; but it is strange that a similar re- 
galement should find acceptance with the inhabitants of a sul- 
try land like Bengal ; yet so it is. As our author truly remarks — 
“ To the natives generally, I believe that nothing can be too 
rich. They are as fond of ghee as the Esquimaux." 

The next subject noticed is that of conveyances. This is a 
fertile subject. For variety of equipages, we believe the Calcutta 
Course might be backed against the world ; and really, although 
some of them are sufficiently grotesque, and although there 
may bo no one that in the London parks would be deemed ac- 
tually first-rate, we doubt whether so large a number of neat car- 
riages and good horses could be found anywhere else in the 
world. There are no doubt in London a few “ turns-out” that 
might out-price any two Calcutta ones ; but we question whether 
the two hundred vehicles, that should first pass a stationary spec- 
tator in Hyde Park, would be found on the whole, so good, or so 
neatly turned out, as an equal number that should pass him at 
driving time, on the strand, in Calcutta. But the European 
vehicles all yield in point of interest to the Karanchi : and we do 
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not understand why our author has withheld a sketch of it. Sure 
we are, that his pencil would have found employment, worthy of 
it, in delineating the horses, the harness, the driver, with his foot 
ever lifted in mid-air, in order to add emphasis to the coups-de- 
fouet, wherewith he incessantly visits his cattle, — the passen- 
gers, three asleep, three awake, and one in transitu , — and tlie 
carriage itself ! Wotds are baffled. Really, there should have 
been a picture of the Karanchi. 

The subject, next introduced, is that of horses, and their 
“ keep.” Of the temper of our country horses our author seems 
to have formed no very high opinion. Our experience has led 
us to a somewhat different conclusion. We know that some of 
the cavalry horses are very savage ; but then, we believe, it is the 
delight and pastime of the sowars to render them so. We re- 
member to have heard from an old cavalry officer, that it was no 
unusual thing for a horse to seize the rider in front of him by 
the loins, and drag him from his horse, and while his own rider 
pulled him off his fore-legs by a powerful Hindustani bit, to 
rear on his hind^legs with his victim dangling from his mouth. 
We believe this,*to the exent that it had happened once or twice; 
and wo lately knew a horse do, what we never heard of a horse's 
doing before — that is, biting his rider, while actually on his back. 
It was a little brute of a pony, that, on receiving a touch of the 
switch, deliberately turned his head round and upwards, like 
an elephant grasping a branch of a tree over his head, seized 
his rider’s arm, and bit it so severely, that there was danger 
of its requiring to be amputated. But withal, we do not think 
that our country horses are generally so bad-tempered. 01 
those, with which we have been personally conversant, a fair 
proportion have been perfectly gentle. 

The subject, next introduced, is bathing; one of the real luxu- 
ries of our hot-weather life. We have long been of opinion, that 
as a general rule, every one of us ought to bathe every day once. 
Lord Bacon somewhere relates of “a certain bishop;” that 
he used to bathe twice a day, and, being asked the reason, re- 
plied, “because I cannot conveniently bathe thrice.” But we 
do not think that even here, either purposes of cleanliness, or 
health, or comfort, require more than one thorough ablution a 
day. Unless in extraordinary circumstances, however, we do 
not think that this should ever be omitted. By a very natural 
transition, our author passes from the subject of bathing to 
that of water ; and truly we must acknowledge, that the best 
drinking-water in Calcutta is not good. We never enjoy a 
glass of water, however properly it may be iced, within the 
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ditch- Filtering makes it look clear enough ; but still it is not 
good. So far as we know, the best correction of the Calcutta 
water is charcoal made from the wood of the Babul tree. This, 
we believe, may be had from the apothecaries at a very mode- 
rate price, and really makes the water drinkable. The sub- 
ject is an important one ; and we trust that our readers will 
be suitabljigrateful to us for the hint, that 'we now furnish to 
them. 

The next topic introduced is the fertile one of servants, on 
which there is a long discussion, containing many remarks that 
are well worthy of being pondered by all Indian residents : and 
this, by the way, suggests to us, that we have not yet allowed our 
author, in any instance, to speak for himself, and that we may 
as well introduce an extract on this subject. 

We will now, if you please, return into the house, where, being seated, 
allow me to direct your attention to an Jndiari domestic squad. Of tlie 
characters of its members, we have as many varying estimates, both oral 
and written, as they, probably, were they to^ turn authors, would give of 
their masters, the Europeans ; a diversity of opinion, however, that may 
be traced to the usual sources, diflerence of rank and station, of temper 
and of habits, and of many accidental causes, which you can as well 
imagine, as I describe. 

The Calcutta servants, are, chiefly, natives of Bengal, a portion of this 
mighty land, wherein the class, to which the domestics (at least) belong, is 
(as nearly all authors and all living witnesses, whom I have either met with, 
or heard of, agree in representing) at a very low ebb in morality. It will 
not be necessary forme to be more definite than this, with reterenco to class. 
— I feel assured that the “ natives of Bengal,*' sometimes so collectively and 
sweepingly spoken of, will not need either exception, or advocacy, so hum- 
ble as mine. I am happy in the acquaintance of a lew native gentlemen, 
of whose friendship and esteem I shall always be proud, and who, together 
with many of the rising generation, now educating, — springing up, as it were, 
from a uew soil— are, 1 trust, calculated to prove to their country, both “ use- 
ful and ornamental.” 

From the servants then, without education, without the inculcation of 
any moral code, accustomed to those listless habits, which climate, want 
of mental excitement, and the depression consequent on political causes, 
operating for ages past, have induced, it would be vain to seek for any 
largo evidence of principle or spirit ; though, under circumstances of ex- 
citement, they may occasionally be seen to extraordinary advantage. I hoy 
are patient, forbearing, generally speaking, grave and quiet in tlieir demean- 
our ; and I believe that with a proper acquaintance with their language, a 
determined and consistent strictness, short of personal violence (as errone- 
ously or heedlessly resorted to by some, as ingloriously by others) regular 
payment of wages, and careful administration of justice in the various 
little disputes and grievances arising amongst themselves, and that are most 
probably submitted to their masters, as ‘‘ of tlie bench” for adjustment,— 
much may be done towards gaining their respect, attention, and even at- 
tachment, I have heard instances of their following their masters on foot, 
and coming in, after a journey of six or seven hundred miles with cheerlul- 
HGss. In one of these instances, following the same lord and mistress 
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(upon whom indeed it reflects much honor) was an aged female domestic :-~ 
in the words of Chaucer, 

** So eld sbe was, that she ne went 
A foote, but it were by portent;*" 

and who, declining the use of the bullock carriages, which, she said, only 
made her bones ache, actually performed nearly the whole of the journey 
from Oawnpoor to Lahore, from Lahore to Mussoorie, thenc^to Gwalior, 
and finally to Calcutta, on foot ! 

Amidst, however, so vast a variety of people, whom fortune or misfortune, 
adventure or trade, servitude or crime, may have severed from their native 
soil in all parts of this vast country, or this vast land and its many countries, 
and thrown into the city as a common centre, you will readily suppose that 
tliere exists a proportionate variety in character and worth. You will as 
readily believe that a city, ever the arena of vice and dishonesty, is not 
only the least advantageous to tho morals and education of the lower order 
of its inhabitants, but to tho estimate, which observers, who may not have 
particularly studied Miss Martineau, will form of the people at large: 
hence many of those prejudices and errors in regard to the people of India, 
which are so injurious to a kindly state of feeling generally betwixt them 
and Europeans, and to a just discrimination and separation of the evil from 
the good, which “ peradventure may be found," amongst the domestics, or 
their qualities. I have spoken, however, of diversity of opinion ; — a case 
will best illustrate this. 

Let us suppose an old and independent resident, — his health best, if not 
alone, preserved by a warm climate — long habituated to a troop of atten- 
dants — taught on his arrival, and accustomed to obey, an unwritten but 
thoroughly understood law, which saith, “ Thoushalt do nothing for thyself, 
wliich thy servant can do for thee" — having, in fact, resided over long in 
the camp of Darius, and acquired a natural fondness for eastern pomp, ser- 
vility, and quietude — forming, or influenced in his estimate of the people’s 
worth, not by their integrity, but by the degree in which their services con- 
duce to this envied state of case and feudal dignity ; never having need to 
study either their expense, or individual industry, which will not appear to bo 
lacking in the presence, and (from the numbers to share it) is never very 
largely drawn upon, — such an individual is not likely, unless a man of very 
observing mind, to view, otlierwise than favourably, the reverential and sub- 
missive Asiatic attendants, whom he will probably declare to bo “ the finest 
servants in the world." These, on the other hand, with high and regularly 
paid wages ; with full opportunity for the acquisition of “ perquisites," and 
with very little to do, will of course do their best to set that little ofl‘ to 
advantage. Away, however, from attendance on the master, or put in the 
slightest degree out of the usual way, none can be seen more independent 
and careless. They will do nothing, which is not “ so nominated in tho 
bond to which many Europeans, unless acting, from motives of private 
policy, are good-natured, or weak enough, to yield. I have generally observ- 
ed far more neglect of strangers, or visitors, and sometimes worse attendance, 
in the houses of the higher classes, than in humbler dwellings. 

The individual of more circumscribed means has to look somewhat closer, 
and through a less golden medium than his wealthy neighbour. Ho is 
brought into immediate collision, both with the servants, and the people 
generally; and then it is that the gulf between master and man in India 
becomes apparent. Participation of interest, or feeling, cannot be expect- 
ed. Dissimilar faiths, and diametrically opposed habits and customs, even 
amongst equals, who, with few exceptions, neither eat nor drink together 
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and lack, consequently, one of the grand sources of sociality and good 
feeling, are sufficiently inimical to any such participation : how much 
more, therefore, where servitude is the only connecting bond ? Whe* 
tber rich or poor, the Europeans are regarded as birds of passage : the 
domestic in India, therefore, can never, as in England, look upon himself 
as in a place of permanency,— as forming part and portion of the family, 
domiciled for his old age, — possessing, as it were, for his own, and pro- 
bably children’s sake, an actual interest, a fee simple, in the very soil. 

Although I feel assured tliat the mass of Europeans arrive in the coun- 
try most favourably disposed towards their “ brethren of the sun,” there 
appear no means or appliances, save the enlightening and all charity- 
breathing spirit of Christianity (where its riches are fairly drawn upon), to 
foster and encourage the disposition ; and so it commonly follows in a 
short time, that those, who on their arrival, had entered their protests against 
the severe opinions, careless demeanour, and harsh language of their 
friends, themselves merge into the indifferent, the careless,* and the severe. 

The want ‘of principle, so unhappily prevailing amongst the very class 
with whom Europeans in Calcutta have the most dealings, strikes at one 
of the most vital points in a man’s affections. Indifference to the master’s 
interests begets, of course, indifference to the servants’ feelings ; and their 
want of spirit and energy seems further, too often, to beget the opinion 
that they have no feelings to hurt. Ignorance of tlieir language bars ap 
pealing to, or correcting, them in a proper manner; and thus it follows, that 
tlieir fears or self-interest are supposed, and, in many cases, too truly, to 
be their only assailable points. The feelings, thus engendered toward 
the servants, extend themselves to the people at largo. 

With persons of violent tempers, insufferable pride, and sweeping pre- 
judices— maladies incurable, and as common to the frozen north, as to the 
burning east— it can only be said — ^You cannot ** gather ligs from thorns, 
nor grapes from thistles.” To the impetuous may be added the juvenile, 
and too often, consequently, the inconsiderate ; of wliom, arriving in the 
country at the ages of sixteen and seventeen, no small number go towards 
the formation, immediately and ultimately, of Indian society. With hot 
blood in their veins, little judgment in their heads, and spirits above 
boiling point — sobriety or circumspection of behaviour w^onld be milk- 
sopism in their vocabulary : any tricks, inconsistencies, or indignities, are 
of no consequence to the “ black fellows,” who, in accordance probably 
with the imbibed notions of our young Englishers, are regarded, without 
discrimination, as rogues, thieves, and pusillanimous cowards, undeserving 
either of consideration or respect. The mildness of demeanour, perfectly 
natural to the Bengal oriental, whatever bis principles bo, is neither ap- 
preciated nor understood, but rather furnishes theme for contempt. 

On the other hand, the very griffinage of many kind-hearted persons is 
evidenced by some attempted demonstrations of kindness, conceivable only 
in an English brain, or of that unrestrained demeanour which they have 
been accustomed to show towards domestics at home. There, the spirit of 
Benevolence need fear no mortification, by the rejection of her offerings and 
her sacrifices; where superstition, fatality, priestcraft, and idolatry, 
live and reign in almost the zenith of their prosperity and their power — 
where our griffins cannot approach even a menial who may be cooking- 
offer his child a fruit — accidentally touch an article of his cooking para- 
phernalia — lay finger on his hooka, or put foot within the threshold of his 
• nnid hut— without having imparted pollution ; wh^re, amongst the most 
heinous sins of ill-breeding, is that of asking a man after the welfare of his 
wife and sisters— and to admire and compliment his infant is to plant upon 
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it “ an evil eye” — where if, in mercy and in kindness, they offer medicine to 
the sick, it is probably refused from their hands or their vessel — one might 
detail a catalogue of their errors and mishaps, to exceed even those of the 
‘ Blunderer' of Theophrastus. 

Turn which way they will, they are checked in every attempt to do the 
polite, or the social : their endeavours to render any little attention, or acts 
of consideration, might be compared to a child’s industrious exertions witli 
shawl, pillows, and sweetmeats, to “ make pussy comfortable.” 

Now these little things are neither agreeable nor self-flattering, and, in spite 
of some persons’ philosophy, act as so many rebuffs and annoyances : the 
consequence is that the European, in self-defence, wraps himself in a cloak 
of digniffed reserve, and holds a respectful distance for the future. 

Here we must stop; else we should very willingly go on to 
quote our author’s very sensible remarks upon the advantage 
that would be derived by each individual, if, on coming to India, 
he (or she) would set resolutely to the learning of one, or 
other, of the native languages. Hindustoni probably would bo 
best for a lady in almost every part of India ; but it is very 
desirable, that every gentleman, in addition to a competent 
knowledge of this widely spread dialect, should be able to read 
and speak well the language, peculiar to the part of the coun- 
try, where he is “ located.” This would unquestionably cause 
him to be regarded with much greater respect by the natives. 
In fact it is not very creditable to us, that we generally know 
so little of the language of the people among whom wc'sojourn. 
Multitudes of instances might be given to show the evil effects, 
that have arisen from want of knowledge of the language, on 
the part of those who might have known it. But we shall con- 
tent ourselves with one instance, in which the effects were not 
evil, but only ludicrous; and this wo the rather give, because we 
can vouch for the actual occurrence of the fact, substantially as 
we relate it, and because it has never “ appeared in print” be- 
fore. A lady had occasion to be dissatisfied with the condition 
of her carriage horses. They had gram and grass at will, but 
still they seemed to grow leaner and leaner. At last she took 
the advice of a friend, who recommended that a trial should 
be made with oats. She accordingly wrote a “ chit” to a lady, 
who was her next-door neighbour, to the following effect: — “ Pray 
tell me what is Hindustani for oats?” The answer was returned 
immediately, and forthwith the coachman was summoned. He 
appeared in full state; and, whatever might be the condition of 
the horses, he was all right on that score. After making due 
salams, the following dialogue took place: — 

• Ladi/. Why are the horses so thin ? 

Coachce. How can I tell, Mem Saheb ? If it be the will of . 
Allah that they should be thin, who shall make them otherwise ? 

Ilia. But why are they so loan ? 
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Ille, If your Ladyship does not know, how can your slave by 
possibility know ? 

Ilia. But what do you give them ? What do they eat ? 

Ille. Every day each one eats four seers and sixteen bundles, 
(4 seers of gram and 16 bundles of grass). 

Ilia. But do you not give them any rats ? 

Ille. Mem Saheb ? 

Ilia. Eats ? Don’t you give them rats ? 

Ille. (With an adjuration). How can I do so ? 

Ilia. Of course. No wonder though they are lean. In 
England we always give our horses plenty of rats ; and they are so 
nice and plump. 

Ille. Oh Father!' 

Ilia. Every day give them one seer of rats ; one seer, you 
understand, mixed up with their gram, and you will soon see 
how fat they will grow. 

Ille. (Looking excessively puzzled). But how shall I get 
them ? 

Ilia. In the bazar, to be sure. Are there not any in the 
grain dealer’s shops ? 

Ille. Too many there. 

Ilia. Well, get a maund ; have you not got money ? 

Ille. Yes; but they are not to be sold. 

Ilia. Why ! Did not you tell me that they are in the grain- 
dealer’s shops I Why won’t they sell them ? 

Ille. But how shall they be caught ? 

Thus the dialogue went on for some time, until the lady began 
to “ smell a rat” — if we may be allowed for once to condescend 
upon such an expression — and dismissed the coachman to dis- 
cuss the wonderment with the syces, while she in like manner 
sought the assistance of her husband towards the unravelment of 
the mystery. We presumeour readers have unravelled it long ago; 
and therefore we need scarcely explain, that the note, which she sent 
to her neighbour, being written in a modern “ lady’s hand,” the 
first principle of which, as of the science of derivative etymology, 
seems to be, that “ all letters are convertible,” the receiver read 
“ rats” instead of “ oats,” and gave the answer accordingly. We 
cannot make the matter palpable by means of types; but if 
any sceptical reader will ask any young lady to write the two words 
in her best hand, he will see how natural the mistake was. Before 
we leave this subject of mistakes arising from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, we must take leave to caution our readers 
against ever being betrayed into the addressing to their servants 
any of the terms of abuse, that they may hear them address to 
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one nnutlier. We have been told that it is no very uncommon 
thing, to liear ladies call their servants by a name, which, applied 
by one man to another, conveys the basest insinuation against 
some member of his family, and which, addressed by a female 
to a male, could only convey the basest declaration respecting 
herself. Of course the servants know very well, that it is in 
pure and perfect ignorance of the meaning of the terra that 
the lady uses it ; but how they chuckle over it, and make it and 
her the subject of all manner of impure conversation among 
themselves, can easily be imagined. 

On the subject of language there is another point on which 
we must say our say. It is about the language that is taught 
by the. servants to our children. A friend once assured us, that 
he overheard a band of his own servants teaching his two 
daughters to repeat every term of obscenity in the language. 
This we trust is a rare case ; but this is certain, that all our 
children do learn terms of abuse, and especially that one to 
which we have just alluded. Of course they know nothing of 
the meaning of it; but it is not to be doubted that a portion of 
that impurity of mind, which dictates the impurity of lan- 
guage to those, who do understand it, and continually make use 
of it, is transferred into the tender minds of those, who pick up 
the language without understanding it. The practical conclu- 
sion is, not that children should not be allowed to learn the 
language of the servants, for this it is impossible to prevent ; 
but that they should never be left under their care, when it is 
possible for them to be under the care of their parents. This 
would be attended with many good effects, which this is not 
the place to enter upon. 

The mention of khansamahs, and their monthly bills, leads the 
author into a digression, (if any thing can be properly called a 
digression, where no special order is professed to bo followed) 
upon the coinage and current money of the country. He then 
gives a description of the various bazars in Calcutta, as they 
were in the days when his “ sketch ” was begun. We must 
quote his description of the Burra bazar ; — 

“ But for oriental traffic, oriental tongues, and ‘ Oriental heads,’ commend 
me to the Barra Bazar, a mart tailed on to the north end of the China 
Bazar,* and occupied or visited hy merchants and travellers from all parts of 
the East; from the snowy range of the Himalayas, north-westward, to the 
very shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean — southward, from the scorch- 

* The north end of the China Bazar, being occupied chiefly by up-country people, 
•or foreigners to Bengal, I take the liberty to consider as forming port of the Burra 
Bazar. 
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in" sands of Arabia Descrta to Cape Comorin, and eastward, to the Aiclii- 
pelago and the Celestial Empire. 

Eew Europeans, 1 believe, have ever taken the trouble of exploring the 
inmost recesses of the Babel-like regions of the Burra Bu/ar. Indeed a per- 
son might walk through it, and, from the singular manner in which the 
buildings are constructed, remain unconscious, that the chief or most 
important part of the traffic existed above his head — a whole range 
of little offices or apartments occupying a second floor, to which, possibly, 
but ono or two narrow, daik, break-neck passages are to bo found as 
entrances. 

Here, above and below, may be seen the jewels of Golconda and Bun- 
delkund, the shawls of Cashmere, the hi-oad-cloths’of England, silks of 
Moorsliedabad and Benares, muslins of Dacca, calicoes, ginghams, chintzes 
and beads of Coromandel, furs, fruits, and gums of C'aubul, silk fabrics 
and brocade of Persia, spiccry and myrrh and .frankincense from 
Ceylon, the spice Islands, and Arabia, shells from the eastern coast and 
Straits, iron-ware and cutlery in abundance, as well from Europe as 
Monghyr, colfee, drugs, dried fruits, and sweetmeats from Arabia and Tur- 
key, cows’ tails from Thibet, and ivory from Ceylon. A great portion of 
those, and other such articles, are either sold or brought by natives of the 
countries from whence they are obtained, who, together with visitors, 
travellere and beggars, form a diversified group of Persians, Arabs, Jews, 
Marwarrees, Armenians, Mundrazees, Cashmeerees, Malabars, Ooqjratees, 
Goorkhas, Affghans, Seiks, Turks, Parsees, Chinese, Burmese and Bengalis.” 

He then describes the motiyas, or coolies, who take homo the 
“bazar” (the uniform abbreviation for “the goods daily pur- 
chased in the bazar”) ; and then the hackeries, or carta, which 
are employed for the conveyance of heavier articles. Respect- 
ing these, he says, — “ we have carts, which for roughness, simpli- 
city, awkwardness, and noisiness, I would match against any 
carts in the world.” And safely could we back him. But these 
same hackeries are singular things. It had struck a friend of 
our’s, that he had very often seen them fall down on a fair 
road from the breaking of their axle ; but that, although they 
are constantly pushed, in the narrower streets, to the extreme 
verge, ho had never seen one turned over into the ditch ; at 
last, being a man, calide qui potuit rerum dignoscere cansa.^, 
he discovered that this is due to the fact, that the bullocks 
arc yoked so far apart, that they are always without the 
wheels, so that even were the bullocks in the ditch, the 
wheel might still bo on the road. , To ourselves also, deeply 
pondering, like a certain quondam Lord -Chancellor, an idea 
occurred, which seems to us not altogether unworthy of record. 
Our India readers all know that the hackeries are drawn by 
bullocks, and that the Indian bullock is furnished by nature 
with a hump. Now this hump is made a point d’ appui 
for the draught pole, or rather for a cross pole, attached to the 
druught pole, as a yard is to a mast. Now it is certain that 
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the OX was used as a beast of draught, long before the horse was. 
Eut at last men discovered that certain advantages would result 
from the use of the horse for purposes of draught. But horses 
have no humps ; and here was a problem. How was an animal, 
without a hump, to be made to do the work, which an animal, 
with a hump, had hitherto accomplished, and to the accomplish- 
ment of which the hump had been essential ? .Why, — by being 
furnished with an artificial hump. And such an artificial hump, 
composed of rags and straw, was fitted upon him, and he wears 
it, in its primitive form, whenever ho does duty in a Bengali 
karanchi ; and in a somewhat modified and refined form, under 
the style and title, of a cart-saddle, when his services are required 
in England to draw a cart ; and in a stylo of superlative refine- 
ment, when he tosses his proud head in a curricle. From the 
nautilus shell to the ship of the line ; so from the bullock’s 
hump to the most improved curricle harness; thus does art 
borrow from nature. 

We must pass very cursorily over the notices of the various 
servants of the household, only observing that the sketches of 
them (evidently portraits) are particularly good. Under the 
head of the khidmutgar it is related, that, until of late years, 
those servants* refused to put on the table any of the flesh of the 
unclean animal ; and, it is stated, that the objection was over- 
ruled, in consequence of many of them having been detected, 
not only touching, but eating it. As we have heard the story, 
it goes that a gentleman high in authority had a very fine 
Yorkshire ham, which his servant refused to bring to the table. 
He had no resource but to bring it himself, and in due time 
to remove it to the sideboard. After dinner, having occasion 
to return to the dining-room, he found the servants busily 
employed in consuming large slices of it, thickly spread ' over 
with strawberry jam ! 

In connexion with the notice of the durwan, our author utters a 
well-merited reproof of the habitual falsehood, that is perpetrated, 
in the orders given to servants to say, “ Not at home" to visitors 
at inconvenient hours. But we must confess that we were in per- 
fect ignorance of the existence of such a practice in India. It is 
certainly much less common here, than " at home.” The “ Dar- 
waze band hai" (the gates are shut) we thought to be the universal 
substitute for it ; and always implicitly believed, that, if the indi- 
vidual, whom we wished to see, was declared to be hahar (abroad), 
that he (or she) was really and literally so, in the lexicological, and 
not in any conventional, sense of the terra. We should be sorry 


* They are Muhammedans. 
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to yield up this belief, and must enquire more diligently into 
the matter. 

Before leaving the subject of servants, we must quote our 
author s graphic description of one peculiarity of Anglo-Indian 
life ; that of transacting all matters, down to the most trivial, 
by means of written correspondence. 

‘‘ The man of whom I am now to speak is known— without reference to 
nice distinctions and derivations— by the various appellations of Chupra- 
8EE, Hurkaruh. Piyaduh, Peon, or Messenger^ and borrows the first name 
from the chuprds, or brass plate, containing his master’s initials, or the name 
of the firm or office to which he is attached, worn on a belt across his breast. 
Though commonly attached to mercantile or public offices, where indeed 
he forms an indispensable assistant, he is yet occasionally found in private 
domestic life, and there serves to mark one of its peculiar features. His 
duty is simply that of carrying bills, parcels, letters and so forth, in which 
way an office will, of course, find for him plenty of employment ; but of 
verbal messages^ whether in public or private affairs, he is seldom, 
if ever, the bearer No ; you would really imagine that the whole 
business of life here were conducted by chits — anglice notes. Even 
were Europeans sufficiently acquainted with the language to trust them- 
selves, they could not well trust the men, for the delivery of any but 
the most simple message ; and now, indeed, by a kind oi conventional 
agreement, to do so would be considered as something akin to a slight, 
or a rudeness, I know of but one general exception, — on occasions of en- 
quiry after the sick, when, alike from good feelings and necessity, the for- 
malities of life are disregarded, — but at other times, and those times endure 
from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, for the remainder of 
the year, nothing less than a note will answer the purpose. The very con- 
stitution of society here, arising from the nature of the climate, serves to 
multiply the occasion for paper and pens. A lady cannot, in Indi?., put on 
her bonnet, nor a man at all times his hat, and step, were it but fifty yards 
from the door, to see a friend, or a new investment, or transact the slight- 
est affair of business. Carriage, buggy, or palkee cannot always bo at com- 
mand without expense : a chit, therefore, favours economy. If a neighbour 
wish to set his clock ; to know the range of the thermometer, to borrow the 
newspaper, or a friend to invito you to tiffin, .to desire your advice, opinion, 
or aici, in the most trilling matter ; if an article bo required from the bazar 
or the shops— a new pair of boots, a book from the library, or a cheese from 
the provisioner’s,— these, and ^he thousand little matters which require no 
enumeration, are all subjects for note correspondence. As for the ladies, it 
would be superfluous to attempt detailing the occasions which they find for 
the expenditure of their gilt-edged chit paper and medallion wafers. I need 
only remark that the ladies of this country, proverbially, write good hands, 
and with a facility of language and expression, which practice only can give. 
But why talk of the ladies and their outdoor correspondence? the habit 
of chit-writing is so strong, that members of the same family, living in the 
same house, correspond by note from one room to another !— Nay, the very 
chiWren of eight years of age resort to pen, ink and paper, to borrow from 
their playmates, ‘ Peter Parley’, ‘ Goody Two Shoes’, the ‘ Boy’s Own 
Book,’ or the last new toy ! 

In short, I think, that a greater quantity of note paper must he cousurocd 
in Calcutta, and the oilier presidencies, than iu Loudon, Edinboro,’ Lublin, 
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and Paris, put togetlier ! — and that, if one other to the various appellations 
of Curry Idters"—'' Mules"— "Ducks,” and “ Qui which the society 

of India has been honoured and distinguished, were needed, it might charac- 
teristically be found in the designation of “ the chit writers.” 

Under these circumstances, you will readily believe that, in a large family, 
employment, in the small way, may generally be found for servants about a 
house ; and that where, to obviate the possible inconvenience of taking them 
away from their accustomed sphere of usefulness, a chuprdsi is engaged, 
it is not exceedingly difiBcult to preserve him from the rust of idleness. 

I may remark, further, that the thoughtless habit which many people 
have of keeping servants unnecessarily waiting at the door (where they 
may sometimes be seen enjoying a composing nap), might serve as a 
further excuse, were any wanting, for the retention of the chupr^si’s 
services.’’ 

This constant writing of notes might be supposed to be 
traceable in some way or other to the influence of the stationers; 
for verilv it must lead to a consumption of note-paper and en- 
velopes,” in proportion to the population, fur beyond what 
takes place in any other country in the world. But we sus- 
pect that the real origin of the habit is that same ignorance of 
the native tongues, to which our author elsewhere refers; 
and which is, we will not say sometimes, but very generally, 
such, that it were not safe to trust any message to a servant. 
Indeed in any case, in which a message might be delivered by 
a European to a native servant, and by that servant conveyed 
to another European, and an answer brought back, the probabi- 
lity is so great, as to amount almost to certainty, that a mistake 
would occur somewhere, and some one link in the chain be snap- 
ped. Hence the necessity of constantly sending notes. Our author 
says that there is an exception in favor of messages of enquiry 
respecting the sick, and of the answers thereto. There are two 
standing stories, which at once shew the reality of the exception, 
and the unadvisableness of extending the exception more wide- 
ly, For aught we know, they may be rather representations of 
what miff ht have taken place, than of what actually did occur in 
any particular instance, but we “ tell tlfe tale as ’twas told to us.” 
The one is of a gentleman, who, on receiving such a message 
of enquiry as to the health of his sick wife, sent back in reply 
that she was burra hrdb (very wicked) ; and the other is that of a 
lady, who declared of her husband in similar circumstances, that 
he was a mine. To our Indian readers it is superfluous to 
explain, that the gentleman meant to say of his lady, that she 

* from Mulg taui, a favourite clisb, and made in perfection, at Madras. 

** Ducks " — the inhabitants of Bombay. Qui applied to the Bengal folk, amongst 
wliom the pompous call for servants— Qwe hi /—who waits ? was thought to he 
characteristically common. 
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was very ill, and that the lady intended to convey the favourable 
intelligence, that her husband was asleep. 

We have next a long, but interesting, accounti,of the eatables, 
that constitute our daily food. On this point many people at 
home sadly lack information. A lady, who had been born in this 
country, and had never left it, till' she went to England with 
her husband, told us that she afforded great surprise to her hus- 
band’s relatives, by her not being surprised at the sight of beef! 
They were people of good standing in society, and, for aught 
we know, people of average information ; bjiit they had heard 
that the Plindus do not eat beef, and thence had concluded, by 
an over-hasty generalization, that there is no beef eaten in India. 
Be it known then to all such, through the medium of these 
pages, that wo have in Calcutta better mutton (so says our 
author, and so say we), as good beef (so says not our author, 
but so say we), as is to be had in England. We have moreover 
as good fowls, as good ducks, as good geese, and nearly as good 
turkeys, though smaller. Then, we have as good pease, as good 
cauliflower, as good cabbages, as good asparagus, as good pota- 
toes (nearly), as good turnips, as good carrots, as good onions, 
as good salad herbs of all kinds ; and, in addition, we have 
several vegetables of excellent quality, which are little, or not 
at all, known in England. There is," for example, the brinjal, 
a very good vegetable, which we never saw or heard of in Eng- 
land; the nol-kole, which is much more common here than 
there, and which is one of the most delicate vegetables that 
can be put on a table ; the sweet potatoe, which some people 
like very much, but which, we confess, is not to our taste ; the 
durras (our author calls it dherras, and we suppose correctly), 
which is not at all to be despised, although its snail-like 
appearance renders it rather repulsive to new-comers.* Then, 
(not to mention a great variety of says, or vegetables, of which 
the leaves are used as food, we have a vast multitude of plants 
of the gourd or cucumber kind, many of which are fit for 
something else than to be cultivated and dressed, and thrown 
away. The only really good vegetable, which we have seen 
at home and not here, is the sea-kale ; and we are not sure, that 
we have not read in Mr. Speede’s work, that it also has been 
cultivated here with success. 

Nor has our Ichthyine — (such we think is the term, by which 
the books that teach us “ how to observe” and “ what to observe,” 
bid us designate the whole body of fish, that frequent the 


• It is the seed-vessel of a hibiscus. 
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rivers, and sea-coasts, and dining-tables of a country) any 
reason to shrink from comparison with that of England. The 
hhekti is very like the cod ; the hilsa is scarcely distinguishable 
from the grilse ; the man(;o*fish is as like a burn-trout, as two 
blades of grass are like each other. Our author narrates the 
usual legend, illustrative of the taste that old Indians exhibit 
for this fish. He says that an old gourmand declared, that a 
dinner of mango -fish is worth ,a voyage to India. But this is an 
apocryphal version of the mattejr, and by no means equal to the 
genuine. As we have it, his speech ran thus, “ True I have lost 
my health in India.; my liver is gone, and I have nothing 
before me but a few years of suffering; but— I have eaten 
mango- fish ! ” 

The flora of India, indigenous and exotic, is very extensive ; 
and although the general opinion is exactly the opposite, we 
venture to assert, that there is no place in the world, where the 
flower-garden affords a more pleasing amusement. Plants will 
grow here ; whereas in England, you. have tc wait for three months 
before you can decide, with respect to any plant, whether it will 
grow or not, and then generally the decision is in the negative. 
There is certainly no city in the world, where there are such 
facilities for gardening as in Calcutta. This is owing to the way 
in which the houses are generally built, each within its own 
compound. And as we write, not indeed within Calcutta, but 
in its immediate neighbourhood, we look out upon a garden, 
which we venture to. say contains as many fine flowers as could 
be found in any garden in England, that is kept up at not more 
than ten times the cost, that is expended upon ours. As an 
instance of the rapidity, with which plants are propagated in this 
country, we may refer to the Poinsettia ptilcherrima; which, we 
have understood, was introduced here in the time of Lord Auck- 
land’s administration, probably not more than adozen years ago; 
and, at this moment, its bright rich flowers are beautifying, we 
believe, every garden in Bengal. The Russelia jimcea is also a 
nearly recent importation, which is now everywhere. The Poivrea 
coccinea was introduced but a few years ago, and is already be- 
coming not uncommon. Plants which, a few years ago, were 
esteemed as rarities, and bought at 16 and 20 Rupees per graft, 
can now be had every-where for the asking ; such for example 
are the Cordea 8e}>estinq, the Euphorbia Jacquinijlora, and 
though in a less degree, the Bouganvilloea spectabilu. In fact, 
there is every encouragement that can be desired to amateur 
gardening. The idea, that the heat of the weather makes it im* 
possible to take pleasure in a garden, is a groundless prejudice. 
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It is true that, in the middle of the day, it is impossible to enjoy 
ft walk in the garden, unless under thick shade in the cold season ; 
but where in the wide world is there u greater proportion of 
really enjoyable mornings and evenings, than in this maligned 
climate of Bengal ? Throughout the hot weather, the mornings 
are always delightful; during the rains, there are very few even- 
ings, that are not exceedingly pleasant : and in the cold weather, 
both mornings and evenings are almost uniformly fine — the only 
exception being a few days in December, when the cold of the 
morning and evening is too intense, and when the mid-day is the 
most enjoyable season of the day. Wo wish we could disabuse 
our fair readers of the too prevalent notion, that gardening is 
not an amusement suited to the climate of India. As to India 
generally, we cannot speak. From the little wo have seen of 
Madras, we should suppose that there are dilficulties to encOun- 
ler there, which it would ho very honorable to surmount. But in 
Bengal, we repeat it, few amusements could be devised to which 
the climate is so suitable and so helpful, as the superintendence, 
and occasional participation in the lighter work, of a garden. 
But, if they will not be persuaded of this, at least let tliem bo 
advised to undertake the task of arranging the flowers, that the 
mali brings into almost every house every morning. How' easily 
could those be converted, from an object of pure ridicule, into a • 
really tasteful ornament ; for the flowers themselves are good 
enough; it is only arrangement that they require. 

Our author next describes some of the fruits of India, begin- 
ning with the cocoa, which is certainly entitled, in respect of its 
multifarious utility, to take precedence of all others. With all 
that he says about it we most cordially agree, excepting us to 
the point on which, above all others, his judgment is entitled to 
iulinitely greater respect than ours. Wo mean as to the beauty 
and gracefulness of the tree. Wo confess we have never thought 
it either graceful or beautiful, except indeed when it is only about 
5 or 6 feet high. These epithets, we can more conscientiously 
agree with our author in applying to the arecn, or beteliiut palm, 
which ho aptly compares to an arrow shot down from the sky. 
But is he right in saving that it sustains the shock of the 
storm, by yielding to the wind like a willow ? Our impression 
is rather llmt it bears it without yielding at all, ami all through 
its very slenderness. In fact, the wind has nothing to take 
hold of. 

As to onr Indian fruits generally, we suspect that all new 
comers fiud them fall far short of the expectations they had been 
led to form of tropical fruits. At the time of their arrival, 
■which is generally in the cold season, (he best of the fruits are 

s I 
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not in season ; and when they express disappointment, they are 
told to wait till the mangos ore ripe ; and this constantly re- 
peated advice so stiinulatus their curiosity, that it defeats its own 
end. Generally speaking, they do not wait, but form their 
first acquaintance with the fruit, while still unripe ; and certainly 
few edible things are worse than an unripe mango. But, in point 
of fact, we are not such enthusiastic champions of the fruit garden, 
as of the flower garden of India. It is true that, besides the 
mango (and as a bad mango is very bad, so a good one is very 
good), we have the liehi, and the guava, which we estimate 
more highly than does our author, and the pine-apple, which 
with a little care, may be had in ns great perfection, as in the 
West Indies, or in the pineries of England ; and the orange, which 
however is by no means so good ns those that are imported 
into'England, and which moreover “comes in” in the season, 
when it can least of all be enjoyed ; and last of all, the plantain, 
which is, all over the year, the staple fruit. We cannot agree 
with our author in the preference that heex])resses for this fruit 
over all others. But, from his picture, we suppose that he refers 
to a variety, with which we are not conversant. This variety 
he calls the Mutawan (Qu. Martaban} ). It may be common 
enough, although we are unacquainted with it, as our researches 
have not pointed in that direction. 

But we must draw to a close. We cannot alFord to follow our 
author through his graphic description of the seasons, nor to 
allude to the various peculiarities of Anglo Indian life, which 
are connected with these. We take leave of him with hearty 
thanks for the pleasure he has afforded us. The work having 
occupied Mr. Grant’s scanty leisure hours during a period of 
nearly ten years, there is a very marked progression both in the 
literary and artistic style When he has to re-write the “ sketch,” 
— which, we doubt not, the exhaustion of the present edition will 
soon require him to do— he will probably be induced by his 
matured taste and judgment to render the former ))art some- 
what less “eloquent,” and more plain and accurate. The human 
figures too, in the former part, seem to us very much inferior 
to those in the latter. There is jnst one matter, wliich 
may be brought under the head of literary style, on which 
we will venture a remark. Mr. Grant sometimes indulges in 
(what we cannot but regard as) an unpleasing habit — that of 
using the expressions of Scripture, diverted from their original 
sense and application. For example, we db not like even such an 
expression as this, that “ the morning air, and evening breeze, 
and a night’s sound sleep, are more precious than gold — yea 
than much Jine gold while we positively dislike some expres* 
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sions, which it is not necessary to quote. We know that this 
is, or rather we should say, was, with Mr. Grant, merely what we 
may call an external habit, and altogether unconnected with any 
want of reverential feeling towards the inspired records of our 
holy faith ; and it is with real pleasure that we observe a total 
disuse of the practice in the latter portion of the sketch. 

Altogether, we look upon this work as a real acquisition to our 
Anglo-Indian literature, and confidently predict that it will be 
received as a very acceptable present, by the multitudes in 
England, to whom it will be sent. The illustrations are a 
highly creditable indication of the state of the fine arts amongst 
ns, and will contribute to the extension of that reputation, which 
Mr. Grant has already earned as an artist. As we have been 
permitted to adorn our pages with a specimen, we select the 
following, not as the best in the book, but as a fair specimeih of 
the whole. When our readers know that there are nearly two 
hundred of such lithographs, they will be disposed to wonder at 
the reasonable price of the book. • 
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Fjdition. 

3. Correspondence on the Abolition and Modification of Criminal 
Appeals. Mil. Orphan Pre.ss. 1848. 

4. The Criminal Statistics of Bengal, by G, Speede, Esq.,l8i7. 

5. Statement, submitted by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, rela- 
tive to the administration of Criminal Justice in the- territory 
subject to the Government of Bengal, during the year 1847. 

6. The Justice's Manual, by A. Montgomery. 1847. 

It has been well stated, tliat it is the duty of the sovereign 
power in every civilized country “to protect, as far as possible, 
every member of society from the injustice or oppression of every 
other member in it,” or, in other words, “ to establish an exact 
administration of Justice.” 

The issue of two Giiidesto the Criminal Regulations and Acts 
of the Bengal Government, has led ns to consider, how far the 
above rule has been followed by the Hon’ble East India Company 
in this country : for it is a rule, which, if duly administered, must 
promote the prosperity of the empire, the advantages to bo 
derived from it by the Company, and the interests and the policy 
of the British nation. * 

The East India Company, it is well known, was originally, 
simply, a Company of Merchants, empowered by a Charter, grant- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1600 A. I)., to trade to the 
East Indies. Accordingly, the Company established different 
settlements in India, exclusively for the purposes of trade, and, 
in the year 1661, obtained authority from Parliament to judge, 
according to the laws of England, all persons living under them 
in their settlements. By two subsequent Charters, respectively 
granted in 1683 and 1686, the Company was authorized to erect 
Courts of Justice for the trial of offences, committed both by sea 
and land, according to the English law, and the Courts, there- 
upon established, continued to exercise the powers assigned to 
them till the year 1765, when they were superseded by Courts 
established under the Nazira of Bengal, which were superintend- 
ed, though very imperfectly, by the English heads of Factories. 

It was not the policy of the Company s servants to subvert 
the existing system, and, accordingly, the Mahdmedan criminal 
law was retained; but it was their firm determination to correct 
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abuses without %lay, and with caution and judgment to purify 
the fountains of justice. 

We shall continue our sketch in the words of Mr. Beaufort's 
book— we say of his book, because he tells us in a note, that “ in 
‘ some few 'places, the language of the authorities, from which 
‘ ho has compiled his sketch of the penal system, has been adopt- 
‘ ed, without the usual acknowledgment, implied by inverted 
‘ commas. 

“ The administration of criminal justice was therefore left to 
‘ the tribunals previously instituted. Those entrusted with the 
‘ duties, which are now within the cognizance of our judicial 
‘ authorities, are thus enumerated, in the report of the Com- 
‘ mitteo of circuit: ‘ The Nazim, as supremo Magistrate, pre- 
‘ sides personally in the trial of capital offenders : the deputy 
‘ of the Nazira takes cognizance of quarrels, frays, and abusive 
‘ names : the Fouzdar is the Officer of Police, the Judge of all 
‘ crimes not capital ; the proofs of these last are taken before 
‘ him, and reported to the Nazim for his judgment and sentence 
‘ upon them. The Mohlcsib has cognizance of drunkenness, and 
‘ of the vending of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs 
‘ and the examination of false weights and measures ; and tlic 
‘ Kotwal is the peace officer of the night, dependent on the 
‘ Fouzdari.’ 

“ But it would appear, tliat the offences, here enumerated, were 
‘ confined to the capital ; for, beyond its precincts, tiie Zemin- 
‘ dnr, who was originally the chief fiscal officer of a district, 

‘ exercised both a civil and a Criminal jurisdiction, almost 
‘ supremo, within the territory over which he was appointed 
‘ to preside. The minor offences ho visited with lines, irnpri- 
‘ sonment, or corporal ])nnishmont, according to his individual 
‘ pleasure, or sense of juslice ; and, even in capital cases, he was 
‘ under no further restraint, than that of reporting the cirenm- 
‘ stances to the Nazim, before proceeding to execution. Tlie 
‘ Government Imt rarelv interfered with his decisions . * * 

“ But even, if tljc institutions of the native government had 
‘ been in themselves excellent, it would yet be no cause for 
‘ wonder, that the administration of justice ceased, at a time 
‘ when the government of the country underwent a total 
‘ change, and when the Nazim was left without power to maintain 
‘ the authority of his tribunals. The best instruments may bo 
‘ -applied to the vilest purposes ; and as an establishment, how- 
ever good the principles on which it is founded, must i^all to 
‘ the ground, if the check of supervision is neglected in prac- 
‘ tice, so institutions, which have been perverted to neeomplish 
‘ only evil, may_ be capable of producing much good, if the 
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‘ conduct of the niinistcriut officers is attentilply and fitly in- 
' spected." •' • - 

The British Government, therefore, commenced by providing 
means for superintending the native tribunals. 

“In August 1769, certain servants of the Company, under 
' tile title of supervisors; were stationed in appropriate districts 
' throughout the country with this intent ; and, in the next 
‘ year, two councils, with authority over the supervisors, were 
‘ stationed, one at Murshedabad, and another at Patna. In 
' 1772, additional experience allowed the Government to create 

* new courts, and to furnish them with certain rules, which were 
‘ drawn up by the Committee of circuit, and adopted by the 
‘ President and Council, on the 21st August of that year. In the 
' Report, which accompanied these regulations, the Committee 
‘ observed — ‘ we have confined ourselves with a scrupulous 

* exactness to the constitutional forms of judicature, nlready 
‘ established in this province, which are not only, such as we 
‘ think in themselves best calculated for expediting the course 
‘ of justice, but such as arc best adapted to the understanding 
‘ of the people. Where we shall appear to have deviated, in 
‘ any respect, from the known forms, our intention has been 
‘ to recur to the original principles, and to give them that effi- 

* cacy, of which they were deprived by venal and arbitrary 
‘ innovations, by partial immunities granted as a relief against 
‘ the general and allowed abuse of authority, or by some radical 
' defect in the constitution of the courts in being.' By this 
' scheme a Court of crirainal^udicature was established in each 
‘ district under the denomination of Fouzdari Adawlut, in 
‘ which a Kazi and Mufti, with the assistance of two Moula- 
‘ vis, as expounders of the law, were appointed to hold ‘ all 
‘ trials of murder, robbery and theft, and all other felonies, 

‘ forgery, perjury, and all sorts of frauds and misdemeanours, 

‘ assaults, frays, quarrels, adultery, and every other breach of 
' the peace, or violent invasion of property and it was also 
‘ declared to be the duty of the collector of the district (ho 
‘ being a covenanted servant of the Company), ‘ to attend to 
‘ the proceedings of this court, so fur as to see that all neces- 
‘ sary evidences are' summoned and examined ; that due weight 
‘ is allowed to their testimony ; and that the decision passed 
‘ is fair and impartial according to the proof exhibited in 
‘ the course of trial ; and that no causes be heard, or deter- 
‘ mined, but in the open court regularly assembled,’ A sepa- 
‘ rate and superior Court of criminal jurisdiction was at the same 
‘ timq established at Murshedabad, under the- designation of 
‘ Nizamut Sudder Adawlut, in which was to preside, with the 
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' title of Paroga^^ chief officer, appointed on (ho part of the 
' Nazira, assistofl^ the chief Kazi, the chief Jlul'ii, and three 
‘ capable Moulavis, whose duty it was declared to be, ‘ to 
‘ revise all the proceedings of the Fouzdari Adawliit; and in 
‘ capital cases, by signifying their approbation or disapproba- 
' tion thereof, with their reasons at. large, to prepare the sen- 
' teuco for the warrant of the Nazim.' A controul over the 
' proceedings of this court, similar to that which the collectors 
^ of revenue were empowered to exercise over the provincial 
' courts, was vested in the Committee of revenue at Mursheda- 
' bad; and the object of such control was stated to be ‘ that 
' the Company’s administration, in character of King’s Pewan, 
‘ may be satisfied, that the decrees of Justice, on which the 
‘ welfare and safety of the country so materially depend, are not 
' injured or perverted by the effects of partiality or corruption.’ 

“ Certain rules were su])))lied for the guidance of these 
‘ courts. The collector was directed to beep a box, under his own 
‘ key, at the door of the kutchcry for the reception of petitions. 

' Complete records were to be kept by the Fouzdari Adawlur, 

' and transmitted to the superior Courts twice every month ; the 
‘ collector was also to keep an abstract register of all the pro- 
‘ ceedings of that Court to be transmitted in like manner. The 

* authority of the Fouzdari Adawlut was to extend to corporal 
' punishment, imprisonment, sentencing to the roads, and lines, 

‘ but not to the life of the criminal. In capital ca-ses the trial 
' was to be forwarded to the Nizamut Adawlut, and ultimately to 
‘ be laid before the Nazim. Persons guilty of misdemeanours, 

‘ whoso rank, caste, or station in life was thought to exempt 
‘ them from corporal punishment, were made liable to fines ; but 
‘ such fines, if above one hundred rupees, were not to be 
' enforced by the inferior courts ; forfeiture and confiscation 
‘ of the property of felons were to depend on the Nizamut 
‘ Adawlut. Stringent penalties were enacted against dacoits, and 

threats of dismission, or fines, and promises of rewards, were 
‘ held forth to the tjiannadars, and payks. 

“ By these arrangements, it will bo observed, the judicial 

administration alone was affected ; the law itself remained 
‘ the same, with the exception of an additional and more severe 

* provision respecting dacoity ; and with the system of Police 
‘ no interference was attempted. 

“ In the following year, we find it a matter of consideration 
‘ with the President and Council, whether the decree of the 
‘ Nizamut Adawlut, after having received the confirmation of 

* the Nazim, should be carried into execution precisely in the 
‘ terms of his warrant; or whether the Government should in* 
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‘ terfere in adding to, or commuting, the pi|^hmcfit, in cases 
* wherein it apjjearcd inadequate to the criu^or ineffectual as 
‘ a check. And the result was the appointment of the Darogali 
‘ of the Nizamut Adawlut (which Court had previously been 
' removed to Calcutta) ‘ to affix the seal of the Nazim, and the 
‘ signature on his behalf, to warrants issued for the execu- 
tion of sentences' approved by the court:’ and a power was 
vested in the President' to superintend him in the exercise 
‘ of this office, as well in revising sentences of the Adawlut, as 
‘ In passing the warrants and affixing the seal.’ However bene- 
ficial the controul over the administration of criminal justice 
‘ thus entrusted to the president, a short experience proved 
that it imposed a labour, and involved a responsibility, which it 
‘ was not convenient tahim to sustain ; and consequently, inOcto- 
‘ her 1775, the Nizamut Adawlut was removed back to Mur- 
‘ shedabad, and the uncontrolled administration of criminal 
' justice was confided to the Naib Nazim, by whom Fouziians, 

' assisted by persons vested in the Muhammedan liiiw were ap- 
‘ pointed to superintend the criminal courts in the several dis- 
tricts, and to apprehend and bring to trial offenders against 
‘ the public peace.” 

And here we must pause, and consider tlio legislative powers 
conferred upon the Company by the new Charter of 1773. 

Phis Charter confirmed them in their j)ossession for twenty 
years, and declared the Governor-Creneral in Council of the 
settlement of Fort William, and the places subordinate there- 
to, competent to make rules and regulations for the good 
order and civil Government of the said settlement, provided 
they were not repugnant to the laws of England. They 
were not however to bo valid, or of any force, unless, or until, 
they received the consent .of, and were recorded bv, the Su- 
preme Court in Calcutta. The jurisdiction of, this court was 
declared, by the Charter of 1773, to extend to all persons resid- 
ing within the town of Calcutta, as well as to Jiritish subjects 
resident in any part of Bengal, Bahar, and, Orissa; as also to 
certain descriptions of Natives of India, who might be in the 
employment of the Company, although not inhabitants of the 
town of Calcutta: and consequently the judges thereof claimed 
authority, not only over all the Com])any’s servants and British 
subjects resident in India, but over all the Native inhabitants, and 
all the Mofussil Courts. Had this claim of jurisdiction been 
recognised, the English law, modified possibly by the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, would have become the law of India. 

Beferenco was in consequence made to the British rarliament 
and, as the habits, manners, prejudices, and customs, of the pco 
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pie of Indid totally at variance, in principle and prac- 

tice, with those cHhe people of England, the application of the 
English laws to them was declared to be unsuitable ; and a sta- 
tute of 1781 exempted all judicial Acts of the Mofussil Courts 
from the intorfereuco of the Supreme Court, and conferred upon 
the local Government a more extensive power of legislation. 

The Goveruor-Geueral in Council was declared competent 
to enact regulations for the Provincial Courts and Council, 
subject, however, to the sanction of the King in Council : 
in all and every enactment, regard was to be had to the' civil and 
religious usages of the Natives. 

So soon as the Charter was received, the Governor-General, 
with the concurrence of his -Council, immediately remodelled 
the Police establishment. “ The Collectors and Amils,” says 
Mr. Peaufort, “ had been acting as magistrates ; but tho waftt 
‘ of an efficient Police had thus early shown itself in tho 
‘ ‘ increased confidence of the dacoits,’ and in tho difficulty, 

‘ with which government obtained ‘intelligence of such events, 

‘ as related to tho peace of tho country.’ These evils 
‘ were ascribed by Mr. Hastings to the abolition of the Fouz- 
‘ dari jurisdiction of the Zemindars; to the resumption of the 
‘ Chukitran land, and the employment by the farmers of the 
‘ servants allowed to them' by government solely for the busi- 
‘ ness of their collections ; and to the farming system, which 
‘ removed the claim on the Zemindars, formerly possessed by 
‘ the public from immemorial usage, to the restitution of all 
‘ damages and losses sustained from robbers Tho remedies 
‘ adopted for the removal of these disorders were that thanna- 
‘ dars were appointed to the fourteen districts, into which 
Bengal was divided for the various purposes of police; that 
the landholders and olFtcers of the collections were enjoined 
to afford them all possible assistance in the discharge of their 
duties; that the land servants allowed for their respective dis- 
‘ tricts were jdaced under the absolute command of the Fouz- 
dars ; that the Chakuran lands were again applied to their 
‘ original design ; that the Fouzdars were enjoined to assist 
‘ each other in their respective jurisdictions ; that an office 
for the superintendence of the Fouzdars was established under 
the control of the President; that the landholders were made 
‘ responsible for losses, sustained by their neglect to assist the 
‘ Fouzdars; and that all persons, convicted of abetting or con- 
niving at the practices of robbers, were to be adjudged equally 
‘ criminal with them, and to bo punished by death. 

“On the 6th April, 1781, it was declared that this system 
had by experience. been found not to produce the good effects 

T I 
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‘ iiitentled by tbe institution. Tbe general esgiblisbments there- 
‘ fore both of the fouzdars and thannadara were abolished by a 
‘ resolution of tbe Governor-General and Council ; and the 
‘ English judges of the several civil Courts, being Company’s 
‘ covenanted servants," were invested with the powers, as magis- 
‘ trates, of apprel^ndingdacoits and persons charged with the 
‘ commission of any crimes or acts of violence, within their 
‘ respective jurisdictions. 

They were not however empowered to try or punish such 
‘ persons, nor to detain them in confinement, but were to send 
‘ them immediately to the Daroga of the nearest Eouzdari 
‘ court, with a charge in writing, setting forth the grounds on 
‘ which they had been apprehended. Provision was at the 
‘ same time made for cases, where, by especial permission of 
‘ the Governor General and Council, certain zemindars might 
‘ be invested with such part of the police jurisdiction, as thev 
‘ formerly exercised under the ancient Mogul government. 

"In such cases, the Judge of the Dewani Adawlut, the Da- 
‘ roga of the Fouzdarf court, and the Zemindar, were to exercise 
‘ a concurrent autliority, for the apprehension of robbers and 
‘ all disturbers of the public peace. Tlie better to enable the 
' Government to observe the effects of the regulations thus 
‘ introduced, and to watch over the general administration of 
‘ criminal justice throughout the provinces, a separate dej)art- 
‘ ment was established at the presidency, under the immediate 
‘ controul of the Governor General, to receive monthly returns 
‘ and reports from the judges, zemindars, and tlie Nazim ; to 
‘ arrange which, and to maintain, ‘ an offectual check on all 
‘ persons employed in the administration of justice, as well 
‘ for such other purposes as his experience might suggest,' 

‘ an officer was appointed to act under the Governor General, 

‘ with the title of Remembrancer of the criminal courts. 

“ These provisions proved inadequate. They contained one Cii- 
‘ pital defect. The power of the English magistrates, over flit 
‘ zemindars and other landholders, was not only inefficacious it 
‘ general, and the course of justice therefore weak and uncertain 
‘ but the regulation,which vested the apprehension of all offender 
‘ in the magistrates, without permitting them to interfere in an 
‘ respect in the trials, gave rise to a new evil. The magistrate 
‘ being obliged to deliver over to the daroga of the fouzdai 
‘ courts, and to that officer’s prison, all parties charged with 
* breach of the peace, however trivial, and a considerable tin 
‘ often elapsing before they wore brought to trial — many of tl 
‘ lowest and most indigent classes of people were frequent 
' detained for a long period in confinement, where the leng 
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of their sufferings very often more than equalled their de- 
merits. ^ 

“ In Juno 1787, therefore a new regulation ‘ for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the criminal courts in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,’ was passed by the Governor General in Council ; and, 
at the same time, the offices of judge, collector, and magistrate, 
(except in the cities of Dacca., Moorshedabad, and Patna) 
were invested in the same person, but under distinct rules 
for his guidance in each capacity. By this regulation-Mt 
was made the duty of the magistrate, ‘ to apprehend all 
murderers, robbers, thieves, house-breakers, or other distur- 
bers of the peace, and to send them to take their trial, accom- 
panied with a written charge in the Persian language, to tiie 
nearest Fouzdari court.’ He was further ‘ invested with 
power to hear and determine, without any reference*to the 
Fouzdari courts, all complaints or prosecutions brought before 
him for petty offences, such as abusive language or calumny, 
inconsiderable assaults or affrays, and to punish the. same, 
where proved, by corporal punishment not exceeding fifteen 
rattans, or imprisonment not exceeding the terra of fifteen 
days ; ’ but in all cases, affecting cither the life or limbs of 
the party accused, or subjecting them to a greater punishment 
than the above specified, the case was to be remitted, as above 
prescribed, to the nearest criminal court. In the case '‘of 
groundless and vexatious complaints, the magistrate was au- 
thorized to inflict a fine, not exceeding 50 or 200 rupees, ac- 
cording to the supposed wealth of the offender,— the distinctions 
being tlie same, as those since prescribed in Section 8, Kogu- 
lation IX.., 1793. The Daroga of the Fouzdari Adawlut was 
declared to bo totally independent of the magistrate, as far as 
related to the trial of causes, but subject in every respect to 
the Naib Nazim. Various rules for the guidance of the magis- 
trates and the Fouzdari Courts were at the same time enacted. 
All complaints, with the orders upon them, were to be recorded 
in tl)o magistrate’s office, both in .English and Persian — copies 
of which, with the result of each case detailed in a given form, 
were to be sent monthly to the llemerabrancer of the criminal 
courls. The magistrate was not to detain in confinement, be- 
yond two days, any person accused of an ofl'ence not within 
his competency to try. lie was to inspect the jails, which were 
under the care of the Daroga, and to report thereon to the 
Governor General, ‘ that the necessary representations might 
be made to the Naib Nazim.’ A report was to be made to 
Government of every landholder committed for trial ; and Eu- 
fupean British s+ibjects were to be committed under certain 
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rules to the Supreme Cdurt. It was declared at the same time, 
that ‘ all Europeans, not British subjects, were equally answer- 
able with the natives to the autfiority of the Magistrate within 
his own district, and to the Fouzdari Court to which they might 
be committed. The darogas were directed to transmit to the 
Naib Nazim copies of their proceedings at large, and to fur- 
nish him with various returns regarding the jail and the 
raal-khana ; they were to deliver to the magistrate, for sub- 
mission to the Governor General, monthly statements of the 
cases decided by them, and of the disposal of prisoners com- 
mitted to them for trial. The officers of the Fouzdari courts 
were to be appointed by the Naib Nazim, and were required 
to hold courts at least three times a week throughout the year. 
Other provisions were adopted, regarding the establishments 
allowtd for the various courts, and the manner in which the 
bills for all expenses were to be drawn. 

“ The power thus vested in the magistrates, to take cognizance 
of petty offences, obviated in some degree the hardship and 
inconvenience, which had before been experienced from the 
necessity of delivering over for trial to the Daroga of the Eonz- 
dari court all parties charged with a breach of the peace, 
however slight, or any other criminal act, however trivial in its 
nature and consequences. But as all crimes of consequence 
were still exclusively cognizable by the Naib Nazim and his 
subordinate officers ; as the sentences of the Nizamut Adawlut 
were final, and not notified to the Governor General, until they 
had been carried into execution ; as the judges and officers of the 
infcriorcriminal courts were appointed by the Naib Nazim ; and 
as he possessed an almost exclusive controul over those courts 
and their proceedings — many defects in the Mahoraedan law, 
and abuses in the administration of it, were left unremedied, 
and placed beyond the controul and ameliorating influence of 
those who were, alone willing to suppress them. The Court 
of Directors had desired, in their primary instructions to' Lord 
Cornwallis in 1 780, that ‘ the trial and punishment of offenders 
against the public peace should be left with the established 
officers of the Mahoraedan jurisdiction, who were not to be 
interfered with, beyond what the influence of the British Go- 
vernment might effect, through occasional recommendations of 
forbearance to inflict any punishment of a cruel nature. But his 
Lordship found himself compelled very early to bear testimony 
to the inefficacy of such measures, to prevent on the one hand 
the cruel punishments of mutilation, which were frequently 
inflicted by the Mahoraedan law, and on the other to restrain 
the spirit of corruption, which so generally prevails in native 
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‘ courts, and by wbich wealthy offenders are generally enabled 
‘ to purchase impunity for the most atrocious crimes. In con- 
‘ formity with this opinion, the Governor General in Council de- 
‘ termined, in December 1790, to introduce an entirely new sys- 
‘ tern, and to take into his own hands the superintendence of the 
‘ administration of criminal justice throughoutthe provinces.” 

But before detailing the provisions which introduced this 
very important change, it seems useful to note the argument, 
from which he deduced, that Government held a right legally 
sanctioned to alter the Mahomedan law. It is clearly slated 
in a minute by Lord Cornwallis, dated December 1st, 170O ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the framers of the celebrated 
“ Fifth Report.” sanctioned by the House of Commons in 
1812, had adopted his Lordship’s opinions, and even the 
words in which they were expressed. Ho writes: “^With a 
‘ view to ascertain more particularly the nature and causes of 
‘ the defects (in the administration of criminal justice), and to 
'• collect the necessary information for remedying them, I direct- 
‘ ed some queries to be stated to the rnagisti’atcs of the several 
‘ districts : from their answers to which, it will appear that the 
‘ evils complained of proceed from two obvious causes ; first, 

‘ the gross defects in the Mahomedan law ; and secondly, the 
‘ defects, in the .constitution of the courts established for the 
‘ trial of olfenders. A provision against the first of these dc- 
‘ fects cannot otherwise bo made, than by our correcting such 
‘ parts of the Mahomedan law, os are most evidently contrary 
‘ to .natural justice and the good of society. That this Govern- 
‘ ment is competent to such an amendment of that law, as may 
‘ appear thus essentially necessary, cannot, I think, admit of a 
‘ doubt; since being entrusted with the government of the coun- 
‘ try, we must be allowed to exercise the means necessary to 
‘ the object and end of our appointment ; besides that we ap- 
‘ pear to possess a sufficient legal recognition of the right in 
‘ question from this — that the alterations made in the establish- 
‘ ed Mahomedan law of the country by the first code of judi- 
‘ cial regulations of 1773, and more particularly that entire 
‘ alteration, and new and very severe provision, therein con- 
tained, for the punishment of dacoits, together with the su- 
‘ perintendenoe and controul over all the new criminal courts, 
which the said regulations vested in the Company’s covenanted 
servants, stand both fully submitted to Parliament in the sixth 
report of the committee of secre&y, already quoted, as a dis- 
cretional act of legislation by the President and Council in 
the year 1773. And yet so far was the Parliament from dis- 
‘ approving thereof, or limiting in any respect the authority of 
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‘ our government in India ; that with this information before 
‘ it, and having these reports as the ground work of the law 
‘ then passed, the Act of the 13th George III. Chapter 63, 
‘ Section 7, vests the ordering, management, and government 
‘ of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues, in the king- 
‘ doras of Bengal Bahar, and Orissa, in the Governor-General 
‘ and Council, for such time, as the territorial acquisitions and 
‘ revenue shall remain in the possession of the said Company, 
‘ in like manner (as the said Act recites), to all intents and 

* purposes whatever, as the same now are, or at any time herc- 
‘ tofore might have been, exercised by the President and Coun- 
‘ cil, or Select Committeo in the said kingdoms. And, as it was 

* then before the legislature, that the President and Council had 
‘ interposed and altered the criminal law of the country, such 
‘ alterations, and all future necessary amendments thereof, ap- 

* pear, by the above clause, to be legally sanctioned and au- 
‘ thorized. 

“ It is necessary only to add to this, that all subsequent Acts 
‘ of Parliament, which have entrusted to the Government of 
‘ India renewed or increased powers of enacting laws, have in 
‘ no way restricted them in amending the Mahomedan criminal 
‘ law. In the conclusion of the minute quoted above, Lord 
‘ Cornwallis proposed to introduce four modifications of that 
‘ law by a formal-enactment; first, that the apparent intention 
‘ of a murderer, and not the manner, or instrument of perpe- 
‘ tration, should constitute the rule for determining his pun- 

* ishment; secondly, that in all cases of murder, the relations 
‘ of the deceased should be debarred from pardoning the otfen- 
‘ der, and that the law should be left to take its course,. with- 
‘ out any reference to their wishes, upon all persons convicted 

* thereof; thirdly, that other punishments should be substi- 
‘ tilted for mutilation ; and fourthly, that heinous offenders 
‘ should be admitted to become witnesses against each other, 
‘ in the manner of king’s evidence in England. Three out of 

* the points, which he thus brought forward, as those most rc- 
‘ pugnant to the principles, or inadequate to the ends of jus- 
‘ tice, were the same as those, which Mr. Hastings had advanced 
‘ in 1773, as reasons for that system of interference with the 
‘ decrees of the Nazim, which he instituted and superintended; 

* but as they had never been formally abrogated, the Naib 
‘ Nazim had doubtless considered as of no effect such innova- 
‘ tions in practice on the prescribed rules of the Mahomrnedun 
‘ law. 

“ It seems unnccssary to follow Lord Cornwallis in the obser- 
‘ vations, which he recorded, on the second defect above men 
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‘ tioned ; viz., the imperfect constitution of the criminal courts, 
‘ because they must be generally obvious to all, who consider 
the facilities to a dishonest tampering with justice, and the 
‘ unavoidable delay between the primary investigation by the 
police magistrate, and the final sentence by the Naib Nazim, 
‘ which such a system necessarily produced. The correct- 
‘ ness of bis conclusion, that the future controul of so ira- 
' portant a branch of Government ought not, to be loft to the 
‘ sole discretion of any native, or indeed of any single person 
‘ whatsoever, is sufficiently apparent. As such controul must 
‘ necessarily bo exercised by the Government itself, and as it 
‘ is ‘ essential for the prevention of crimes, not only that oflen- 
‘ ders should be deprived of the means of eluding" the pursuit 
‘ of the officers of justice, but that they should be speedily and 
‘ impartially tried, when apprehended,’ it was determined to 
‘ create a new machinery. Judges of circuit were appointed to 
‘ the duties hitherto performed by the Fouzdarf Darogas; and 
the place of the Naib Nazim was supplied by the Governor- 
‘ General and Council. 

“ By the regulations passed on the 8d December 1790, the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut was again removed from IMoorshe- 
' dabad to Calcutta — the duties of the court being undertaken 
‘ by the Governor-General and the members of the Supremo 
‘ Council, assisted by the local Kazi of Bengal, Bahar and 
‘ Orissa, and two’Muftis ; and a Register was appointed for the 
‘ conduct of the executive business of the court, the office of 
‘ the Remembrancer being merged therein. The powers of the 
‘ court were declared to bo those ‘ lately vested in the Naib 
‘ Nazim:’ and their decisions wore in all cases to be regulated 
‘ by iho Muhommedan law, except as far as the restrictions 
‘ passed in accordance with Lord Cornwallis’s two first propo- 
sitions, noted above ; but the applicability of the law to the 
circumstances of the case was to be determined by the Kazi* 

‘ ul-cuzat and the Muftis. 

“ Four courts of circuit, superintended respectively by two 
covenanted Civil Servants of the Company, and each having 
‘ a Kazi and Mufti to assist the Judges, and to expound the 
‘ law, as well as an executive officer, called the Register, were at 
‘ the same time established, for the trial of offctices not punish- 
able by the magistrates ; but they were directed to hold two 
general jail deliveries annually, at the stations of the several 
‘ magistrates within their divisions. In cases of acquittal, and 
‘ of punishment less than death or imprisonment for life, in 
I which the judges of the court of circuit might approve of 
the fiitwa of their law officers, they were empowered to pass a 
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* final sentence ; but in cases of death, or perpetual imprison* 
‘ ment, as well us in all cases where the judges might ‘ see cause 
‘ to disapprove either of the ground of the trial, or the futwa,' 
‘ they were required to transmit their proceedings for the final 
‘ sentence of the NizamiU Adawlut. liules of practice were 
‘ at the same time enacted for the various functionaries; iu 
‘ which all the provisions of the preceding regulation of 1787, 
‘ applicable to the new system, were re-enacted ; and further, a 
‘ regular system of investigation was prescribed to the luagis- 
‘ trate and the superior courts in all complaints, the whole of 
‘ the proceedings being committed to writing. Murder, rob- 
‘ bery, theft, and home-breaking, were at the same time declared 
‘ to be unbailable ofl'ences ; and French subjects were placed 
‘ on the same footing as European British subjects. 

“ The regulation, thus enacted, continued in force, with a few 
‘ alterations and additions, until 1793. But as the whole was 
‘ etSbodied in the regulations published in that year, and still 
‘ forma a part of the existing code of laws, it is unnecessary to 

* detail hero the various improvements, which time and experi- 
‘ ence produced. 

‘ “In December 1792, the police system was entirely remo- 
‘ defied. It was found, that ‘ the clause in the engagements of 
‘ the landholders, by which they were bound to keep the peace 
‘ and, iu the event of any robbery being committed in their 
‘ respective estates, to produce both the robbers and the pro- 
‘ perty plundered, had become not only nugatory, but, in numer- 
‘ ous instances, had proved the means of multiplying robberies 
‘ and other disorders, from the collusion which subsisted between 
‘ the perpetrators of them, and the police entertained by the 
‘ landholders.’ All powers were therefore taken away from the 

* landholders; the country was divided into jurisdictions of about 
‘ ten koss square; and a darogah,wiih an establishment of otlicers, 
“ was appointed to each. The regulation, which introduced this 
‘ system, was republished, with some slight modifications, in the 
‘ following year, as part of the permanent code of Bc^al, 

‘ Regulation XXII, 1793; and it is therefore needless to aWert 

further to its provisions in this place." 

This system, embodied in the Regulations enacted in the year 
1793, referred to Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa only; but has been 
extended, with modifications suited to the inhabitants, to the 
rest of India under the dominion of the East India Company. 

In the year 1793 the charter was renewed ; and again in 
1813 ; but the Legislative power of the local Government was 
in no material degree altered. In the year 1797, it was enacted 
that all regulations, affecting the rights of persons or things 
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whether of natives, or others, who were amenable to the provin- 
cial courts, should be registered and formed into a code : and 
those already passed were expressly confirmed. 

In the year 1833, the character was again renewed for twenty 
years ; and the legislative powers of the Governor General in 
Council were very considerably increased. He was authorized to 
make laws, for all persons, whether British or Native, foreigners 
or others; and for all Courts of Justice, whether established by 
Her Majesty’s charters, or'otherwise, and for the several juris- 
dictions thereof ; but it was expressly declared, that such legis- 
lative should not affect any of the provisions of the acts for the 
punishment of desertion, or mutiny, in Her Majesty’s, or the 
Company’s, armies, the prerogative of the Crown, the autho- 
rity of the Parliament, or the constitution and rights of the 
United Kingdom, or of the East India Company. 

It was further declared, that the registration of the laws or 
regulations, made by the Governor General in Council, shot^l be 
unneoessary ; for this was imperative under former charters ; but 
that every regulation or law should be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, which should bo competent to confirm, alter, 
modify, or repeal, them, as they should deem fit. 

The Court of Directors also, with the concurrence of the 
Board of Controul, was declared competent to require the Gover- 
nor General in Council to rescind any law passed by him : and 
a power was reserved to the British Parliament to enact gene- 
rally any law, which it deemed proper, for the territories of the 
Cornp*any, and the inhabitants thereof. 

This charter is still in force : and having therefore traced up, 
ah initio, the legislative powers of the Governor General in 
Council to the present time, as well as the alterations introduced 
by the servants of the Company in the system of administering 
ilie Mahomedaq law, it is necessary briefly to declare what that 
law is. 

“ 'The elements of this law,” says Mr. Beaufort, “ are taken 
‘ from the Koran : but there are so very few passages therein, 

‘ wHii are applicable to ordinary cases, that the administra- 
‘ tors of the law are obliged to have recourse to numerous 
commentators, as well as to the sunnut, or rules of conduct 
‘ deduced from traditions of the oral precepts, actions and 
decisions of the prophet. The two great sects of Maho- 
‘ medans, the Shias and Sunis, frequently differ both in inter- 
preting the Koran, and in admitting or rejecting the tradi- 
tions ; but the authoritative writings of Abu Hunifah, and his 
two disciples, Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhamined, who were 
Stiiis, govern all judicial decisions in India. If a difference 

u 1 
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‘ of opinion exists between these authorities, judgment is to 
‘ be given aecording to the decisions, in which the master and 
‘ one of his disciples agree ; or, if both the disciples dissent 
‘ from their master, according to that which appears most con- 
‘ sonant to reason, or the practice of modern days, or founded 
‘ on the best authority. In judicial decrees, however, the doc- 
‘ trine of Abu Yusuf is considered more sound' than that 
‘ of his fellow disciple. When no precedent can be found, the 
‘ Mahomraedan judge is directed to abide by the decisions of 
‘ subsequent lawyers; but, if these also fail to afford a direct sola- 
‘ tion of any legal question, it is deemed not improper to resort 
' to judgment, analogy, and reason. The principles of penal 
‘ justice comprised in the Mahomedarn code are classed under 
‘ three heads; viz. 1st, Kisas, or retaliation, including diyut, or 
‘ the price of blood ; 2nd, lludud or prescribed penalties ; 
‘ 3rd, Tazir undi Svjasnt,ox discretionary correction aiidpunish- 

* iront. Under the first head arc included oftenoes agais^st the 
‘ person (called jnrayat), as wounding, homicide, and murder. 

* Under the second, are arranged f surika-i-kulesa), 

‘ theft ( surika-i'sughra J , drinlung wine fshurabj, adultery 
‘ (zina J, and slander (kuztif). And the third head comprises nil 
‘ crimes not expressly falling within the laws of Kisas and Hudud, 
‘ as well as those, which, though comprehended within the general 
‘ provision of those laws, are specially excepted from the opera* 

‘ tion of them, by some doubt or legal defect (shubha). The 
‘ offences, which fall under the heads of Kisas and Hudnd 
‘ will be noticed hereafter, in their proper places; but thf 
‘ principles of Tazir and Shjasut are of a more general nature 

‘ and it is more convenient to note hero their general pro 
‘ visions. 

“ Tazir , in its primitive sense, means prohibition or restric 
‘ tion, and is legally defined to be an infliction (akubutj 
‘ undetermined by law, on account of the right of God, a 
‘ well as for the rights of individuals; or, in other words, fo 
‘ the ends of public, as well as private, justice ; ap||it i 
‘ declared to be incurred by any offence, whether w* c 
‘ deed, not subject to a specific legal penalty. 

“ Siyasut, literally proteertion, is a word used to express tli 
‘ exemplary punishment, extending even to death, which may 1) 

‘ considered necessary to protect the community from atrocioi 
‘ and irreclaimable offenders. These terms include both objec 
‘ proposed to be affected by punishment, correction and disc 

* pline ; individuals are punished and reformed ; others are dete 
‘ red from committing the like offence, and the well being tl 
‘ community is improved. 
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" la the case of offences against the community, the evidence 
‘ of the prosecutor is admissible, or the offender may be brought 
‘ to trial and punishment without any complaint from the party 
‘ injured ; and the judge alone is capable of remitting the pu- 
‘ nishment incurred. But, in the case of offences against indivi- 
‘ duals, the plaintiff must himself, or by deputy, conduct the 
‘ prosecution, and, though incompetent to bear testimony in 
‘ his own case, is at liberty to forgive the offence. In cases of 
‘ the latter description, absent witnesses may appoint persons to 
‘ give evidence for them ; or, in defect of proof, the accused 
‘ party may be put upon his oath. Taztr, though allowed as 
‘ a private right, cannot be inflicted without a judicial sentence ; 

‘ and, though for the full legal conviction of a Mahomedan, the 
‘ evidence of a witness of any other religious persuasion is not 
‘ strictly admissible ; nor of women, if the prosecution be of 
‘ a public nature ; yet Tazir and Siyasut may in all cases bo 
‘ inflicted upon strong presumption, whether arising from^lho 

* credible testimony of men or women, of whatever religion, 

‘ or from circumstances which warrant a violent presumption 
‘ of guilt, as well as upon the confession of the accused. And 
‘ it is expressly declared that a conviction for Tazir may be 
‘ founded upon the depositions of the prosecutor and one 
‘ credible male witness in public cases, or, in those of a 
‘ private nature, upon the testimony of two men, or one 
‘ man and two women. The punishments, which may be 
‘ awarded upon a conviction for Tazir, include private and 
‘ public reprimands, and exposure ( iushir,J a temporary se- 
‘ questration of property, stripes, imprisonment, and even 
‘ capital punishment, according to the rank and situation of the 
‘ offender, or the nature of the offence. 

“ The general doctrine of discretionary punishment has been 
‘ clearly set forth in the preamble to Regulation Lllf. 1803 ; 

* and it will bo. fit to cite the passage at length. ‘ The Maho- 
‘ medan law vests in the sovereign and his delegates, the power 
‘ of^^ntencing criminals to suffer discretionary punishment 
‘ (liHbr the legal denomination of lazir, Akuhut and 8iya- 
‘ «?/^in three cases. First, in the case of offences, for which 
‘ no specific penalty of Htidd or Kisas, has been provided by 
‘ the law, being for the most part offences not of a heinous 
‘ nature, the punishment of which is left discretionary, below 
‘ the measure of the specific penalties for the correction and 
‘ amendment of the offender. Secondly, for crimes within the 

specific provisions of Hudd and Kisas, when the proof of the 
‘ commission of such crimes may not be such as the law re- 
‘ quires for a judgment of the specific penalties, though suffi 
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cientto establish a strong presuinption of guilt; or, although 
the proof be such as is required for a sentence of Hudd or 
Kisas, when such sentence is barred by a remission of the 
claim to retaliation, in cases of Kisas — or by any of the spe- 
cial exceptions and scrupulous distinctions, which (under the 
general denomination of Shulha) are considered, by the pre- 
‘ valent authorities of Mahomedan law, to bar a judgment for 
‘ the specific penalties of that law. Thirdly, for heinous 
crimes in a high degree injurious to society, and particu- 
larly for repeated offences of this description; which, for 
‘ the ends of public justice (as expressed by the term Siyasut) 
may appear to require exemplary punishment beyond the 
‘ prescribed penalties ; and with res])oet to crimes of this 
description, an unlimited discretion, extending to capital 
punishment, is admitted to have been left by the Maho- 
‘ raedan law to the sovereign authority of every country, 

‘ in which that law prevails, os well as to its judiciary delegate.’ 

‘ Such being one of the leading principles of the law, the admi- 
‘ nistration of it necessarily became arbritrary and uncertain, 

‘ when committed to inefficient officers. The amount of injury 
‘ suffered doubtless differs considerably in cases which fall 
‘ under the same denomination ; and therefore it is impossible 
‘ accurately to define each particular offence, and to appoint a 
‘ specific punishment for every crime. But there are few indivi- 
‘ duals, and rarely to bo found, to whom so wide a latitude in 
‘ metingout punishment can be entrusted, as is given by the Ma- 
‘ homedan law : and still smaller must bo the number of those. 

‘ whoso minds are able to contract to the pointless intricacies 
‘ and uncertain provisions of that code, and at the same time 
‘ to expand to the noble duties of judge, and the great ends of 
‘ criminal justice. And hence it was observed, ‘in the adjudi- 
‘ cation of punishments under the discretion thus allowed, that 
‘ the Futwas of the Mahomedan law officers of the criminal 
‘ courts wore often governed by a consideration of the degree 
‘ of proof against the party accused, rather than the de^Hp of 
‘ guilt and criminality of the act, established against^!|m; 

‘ and the penalties awarded by them, in such cases, were either 
‘ adjudged on insufficient proof of guilt, or were inadequate to 
‘ the heinousness of the offence of which the prisoner was con- 
‘ victed.’ The law was amended in these points by the regula- 
‘ tion, from which these passages are quoted." — Pages 15, 
IG, &c. 

Wo will now proceed to consider the system at present in 
force, for administering the criminal laws. 

All charges of adultery, fornication, caluQiny, abusive Ian- 
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guage, sliglit trespass, or inconsiderable assault, must be pre- 
j’erred to the magistrate of the district ; but, with these excep- 
tions, all other charges may be made, at the option of the 
aggrieved party, to the darogah of the thanna, within whoso 
jurisdiction the crime is committed. Magistrates are author- 
ized however to refer charges, of the nature specified above, to 
the Police officers for investigation or report; but judgment can 
be passed on them only by the magistrates, or their assistants. 
If, through inadvertence, or misconception of the nature of the 
crime — and we are all apt to magnify injuries committed against 
us — charges of the above nature are preferred to the darogah, 
he is forbidden to investigate them ; but, simply endorsing upon 
the back of the petition, the date of presentation and the 
ground of rejection, he is directed to return the petition to the 
plaintiff, and to instruct him to present it to the magistrate. 

Although wo have stated, that, with the exception of the 
crimes specified above, all others may be preferred to the Police 
officers direct, we must be understood as speaking of the law 
only : for one other crime has been sj^ecially exempted by the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut — the crime of causing, or procuring 
abortion. Wo pondered long upon the grounds of this exemp- 
tion, and came to the conclusion, that it was made, because it fre- 
quently arises from the commission of the two first crimes spe- 
cified by law, and might therefore be considered of the same 
nature ; and yet each crime is, of itself^ of so different a com- 
plexion, that we at once see the absurdity of the conclusion we 
had arrived at, and that the person, who might commit the one 
crime, would be utterly incapable of committing the other. 

It would not, we thought, be classed with abusive language 
and calumny, though we felt little doubt of its being fre(iucntly 
caused by them ; and we felt it impossible that such a trespass, 
or assault, would be construed as light or inconsiderable, so as to 
bring it within the meaning of the law. After consultation with 
various eminent members of the Bar, who each declared him- 
selfi^pable of proving it to belong to either of tho crimes 
eniTTOrated above, we determined to consult the work referred 
to in the Guide. We did so, and, to our surprise, discovered 
that the Court of Nizamut Adawlut are of opinion, that it par- 
takes of the nature of all, and that, unless death ensue, the offence 
is not considered by them to be of a heinous nature.* 

* Extract from a Circular Order of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to the several 
inagisiratca in the Lower Provinces, dated 31st Dec. 1824, No. 303. 

In regard to abortion, or procuring it, the Court do not consider the.se offeiK cs to be 
a heinous description, unless death ensue; and, where this is not the case, they are 
opinion, that such cliarges partake of the nature of those specified in Clause 1, Sec- 
tion 13^ ItogulativH 20 Of 1817, (viz, adultery, fornication, calumny, abusive language, 
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The IndiaQ Judges have at various times been accused of a 
deficiency of legal knowledge ; but this construction of the law 
must save them from the charge of a want of legal ingenuity. 
The assertion, that the crime, unless accompanied by death, is 
trivial, is to be regretted. But though the judges presiding in 
the court in the year 1834 may have deemed it so, we are happy 
to see drat the law awards to it a punishment of 7 years’ im- 
prisonment. 

So soon as a complaint is preferred to a magistrate against any 
person subject to his jurisdiction for any bailable crime or mis- 
demeanour, the party is required to make oath to the complaint: 
or, if satisfactory reason be assigned by the complainant for 
not attending to make the same, the truth of the charge may be 
deposed to by some other credible person ; and a summons is then 
issued to the defendant, who is required, with the exception of 
very trivial cases, to put in bail to appear before the magistrate 
to answer the charge. This bail, which is to be taken by the 
officer serving the process, should be merely sufficient to prevent 
the parties absconding, before the case comes before the magis- 
trate, and must never bo excessive. . Should a party so summoned 
abscond, or omit to give bail, he is liable to be apprehended by a 
warrant.' Warrants issued for the apprehension of persons, who 
may have fled into, or been ordinarily resident in, Calcutta, must, 
under Act 33 of 1840, bo presented to one of the judges of 
Her Majesty’s Court, who will thereupon endorse and direct the 
same to be executed. After taking the defence, and hearing the 
evidence adduced on both sides, the magistrate passes sentence 
according to the nature of the case : but ho can in no instance 
(we are here speaking of misdemeanours only) aw^rd a greater 
punishment than six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 200 
rupees, commutablo to imprisonment for a further period of six 
months, should the fine not be paid. 

Heinous charges may be preferred, at the option of the com- 
plainant, either to the darogah, or the magistrate who may at 
once, on tlie truth of the charge being sworn to, issue a wmMnt 
for the apprehension of the accused. If, in charges pr^R'ed 
to the darogah, that officer shall, after investigation, be of opinion 
that there is no evidence to convict the accused, he is at liberty 
to release him on bail, pending the final orders of the magis- 
trate, to whom he is required to transmit the preliminary pro- 
ceedings held by him. If he on the other hand considers the 
charge proved, he is required at once to transmit the accused, 

sliffht trespass, or inconsiderable assault), and should not therefore be investigated by 
the Darogahs of i*olice, or other Police officers, without the special orders of the 
Magistrate. 
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together with the papers of the case, in the custody of a police 
officer, to the magistrate, who, after conducting the trial to a 
close, may acquit him, or sentence him to imprisonment with 
hard labour in irons, for any period not exceeding two years, and 
one year in lieu of corporal punishment. In cases distinctly 
taken out of his jurisdiction by any Regulation, or Act, or in 
which he considers him deserving of a greater measure of pu- 
nishment than he is capable of awarding, the magistrate may 
commit the prisoner for trial to the Sessions Judge. 

Should a case be sent to the sessions, the witnesses for the 
prosecution, whose depositions have been taken before the da- 
rogah and the magistrate, arc again heard viva voce, de novo, in 
the presence of the judge and the law officer, or assessors, or a 
jury; the defence of the prisoner is taken to the charge ; and any 
new evidence, he may wish to have heard, is taken, and the ca.so 
is determined. Should no specific jmnishment be declared by 
any Regulation, the judge is competent to pass any sentence of 
imprisonment, not exceeding seven years with labour in irons, 
and two years in lieu of corporal punishment. lie may also, in 
casesof misdemeanour, award afiile of any amount. Should the 
judge be of opinion that the sentence, which he is competent to 
award, is inadequate, he is at liberty to transmit the case for an 
enhanced punishment to the Court of Nizaraut Adawlut, which 
is competent to award any sentence, short of death. Similarly, 
should any sentence, which the Sessions Judge is obliged to 
award agreeably to any particular law, be too severe, he is at 
liberty to transmit the case to the above court for mitigation of 
punishment. 

All criminal trials were formerly held by the judge, aided by 
a law officer, who was appointed to sit with him for the purpose 
of expounding the Mahoraedan law, which law the Regulations 
of the Company set aside. Thus, if the Mahomedan law sen- 
tence a prisoner to lose two limbs, the judge is directed by 
Regulation 19 of 1793 to commute it to imprisonment with 
hard||ttbour for 14 years ; if to lose one limb, to seven years. 
Agam, should the Mahomedan law reject the evidence of any 
person on the ground of his not professing the Mahomedan 
law, the Regulations require him to state what his opinion would 
have been, had the person been a Mahomedan, and the judge 
then passes sentence. A difference of opinion, as to the guilt 
of the prisoners, rendered the transmission of the record for 
the final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut indispensable — a mea- 
sure which retarded justice so much, that, in 1832, a law was 
passed which enabled the judge to dispense with the aid of the 
law officer altogether. 
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By that law a judge may avail himself of the assistance of 
respectable natives, should they be willing to afford it, in either 
of the three following ways : — 1st, By referring the suit, or any 
point thereof, to a punchayei, who will carry on their enquiries 
opart from the Court, and report to it the result. 2d, By ap- 
pointing two or more such persons to be assessors in the Court, 
with a view to the advantages derivable from their observations, 
I)articularly in the examination of witnesses. The opinion of 
the assessors may be given separately and discussed ; and should 
tire judge, or any of the assessors, desire it, their opinions may 
he recorded in writing in the suit, 3d, By employing them as 
a jury : they must then attend during the trial and are at 
liberty to suggest, as it proceeds, such point of enquiry ns oc- 
cur to them, and after consultation will deliver in their verdict. 

The mode of selecting the jurors, the number beyond two 
to be employed, and the manner in which their verdict shall bo 
delivered, are left to the discretion of the judge who presides. 
But, under all the modes of procedure noted above, the decision 
is vested exclusively in the judge, who may pass sentence, pro- 
vided he is specially empowered by any Regulation to punish 
the prisoner fo-rthe crime established against him: otherwise he 
must refer the case for the final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut. 

I’ersons, not professing theMahomedan faith, may claim to he 
exempted from trial according to the Mahomedan law ; and when 
they do so, their trial must be conducted in one of the three 
ways above pointed out. 

Thus Avo see that trial by jury has been nominally introduced 
into India. A jury may be appointed, and deliver in its verdict; 
but its opinion carries no weight with it. With this we do not 
quarrel; for the natives of India are not sufficiently advanced 
to have such power entrusted to them. Not a man among them- 
selves would, if he could avoid it, subject himself to the final 
decision of such a tribunal : yet few would object to be tried by 
one European judge, unaided by a jury, or a Mahomedan officer. 

The prestige of the trial by jury is fast fading away in Eng- 
land ; and the late Irish trials have shown that some altlfc,tion 
is indispensably necessary. Twelve men are sworn to give in a 
true verdict. Eight consider the crime proved, and four dissent: 
yet these four will be compelled by the dread of imprisomeni, 
or of hunger, or of loss of time, to agree with the eight, ami 
deliver in a verdict in direct opposition to their conscience and 
their oath — and yet this is called a unanimous verdict ! This 
might be generally avoided by having the jury composed of the 
same member of jurors as at present, and allowing the verdict 
of two-thirds to be conclusive. But, as we before observed, the 
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natives of this country are not sufficiently advanced to be allow- 
ed the boon of trial by jury, as in England, and we therefore 
trust that until they are, it will not be forced upon them. 

We learn from the Guide books, that the judge is directed 
frequently to remind the witnesses, that they are on their oath ; 
and this leads us to observe that no oath, considered binding 
upon the consciences of Hindus and Mahomedans, is imposed 
in our Courts.. 

The Hindus were formerly sworn by the water of the Ganges, 
and the Mahomedan by the Koran. But these oaths were abo- 
lished in 1840, and an affirmation substituted in their stead, 
while the penalties of perjury remaiued. The natives of India 
have long been averse to swearing ; and an oath is considered 
highly derogatory to their dignity and honour. No native of 
respectability therefore would attend our Courts ; and, with the 
hope of surmounting their objections, the affirmation was sub- 
stituted. The measure has signally failed. A respectable native 
is as averse as ever to appear in Court, while the only 
check upon the lower orders has been abolished. The 
penalties of perjury are being daily Incurred by men, who have 
in their own opinion committed no crime. To lie is fashionable 
and no crime ; but to have the lie detected i^isgraceful, though 
meriting only in their eyes contempt, not punishment. 

The repeated calling of the attention of the witness to the 
obligation imposed upon him, ns enjoined by the Regulation, 
is highly creditable: but peculiar care should be taken by 
all judicial officers in the mode of admini.storing an oath. 
It is too often administered in a careless and irreverent manner, 
and in the midst of noise and confusion, which must render its 
obligations but imperfectly understood by the witness receiving it. 
It is impossiblo to invest the form with too much solemnity ; it 
is impossible to take too much pains to fix the attention of the 
witness upon it ; so as to leave no loophole for ignorance or 
perversion. “ My firm belief is,” says an able writer, “ that the 
‘ adn^nistration of oaths on useless trilling occasions, and the 
carelessness, with which they are administered, are the prin- 
cipal causes of those gross perjuries, which vitiate and dis' 
grace our jurisprudence. If God bo called upon to bear wit- 
ness to matters of no moment; if his holy name be on 
‘ solemn occasions uttered in a loose profane or idle man- 
‘ ner — where can be the sacredness, or where is likely to bo the 
obligation, of such a binding ?” If this be true of Christian 
England, how much more true of this country, where the oath 
is not considered binding, and where the people are more weak 
and ignorant ? Happily no fee is required in India on the 

W I 
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taking of an oath, and the levity, with which the fee ia demand- 
ed (frequently forming part of the oath), as noticed by the wri- 
ter we have quoted above, is unknown. The substitution of an 
afBrmation, in lieu of an oath, is not, we observe, binding upon 
any of Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice: but the reason of their 
exception is not stated. A special law however has been passed, 
declaring affirmations legal in the Courts of the Calcutta Magis- 
trates. , 

The crimes, punishable by law by Sessions Judges, are thus 
enumerated by one of the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut. : — 
In original offences, that is, offences which it is not compe- 
‘ tent to a Magistrate to punish on conviction, the extent, to 
‘ which a Sessions Judge can sentence to imprisonment, is 
‘ seven years in some, fourteen in others. 

‘ In the former class, arc allrays attended with homicide, wound- 
‘ ing. Or severe beating, homicide, not amounting to wilful mur- 
* der, maiming, or wounding; going forth in a gang for the pur- 
‘ pose of committing robbery; embezzlement of public money; 
‘ peijury; forgery, or subornation thereof; fraudulently issu- 
‘ ing and publishing fabricated deeds and papers ; using, issu- 
‘ ing, selling, or disposing of counterfeit stamp paper; paying 
‘ or tendering for jityment, counterfeit coin, bank-notes, or other 
‘ security for money, knowing tlie same to be fabricated or 
‘ counterfeited ; and clipping, filing, drilling, defacing or debasing 
‘ the coin of Government. 

“ Now these are heinous offences : and I would not say ; that, as 
‘ a maximum punishment, seven years’ imprisonment was ex- 
‘ cessive. A wise discretion is exorcised in apportioning the 
‘ punishment to the offence, in each case within the limits pre- 
‘ scribed. 

“ A sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment by the Ses- 
‘ sions Court is permitted in cases of robbery by open violence, 

‘ burglary or theft, attended with wounding, or other cor- 
‘ poral injury not endangering life, and in some cases wounding 
‘ with intent to kill, of counterfeiting the coin of the Govorn- 
‘ ment, forging stamp paper, or notes, or other public seen- 
‘ rities, knowingly receiving property obtained in robbery by 
‘ open violence, or burglary, or theft, attended with aggravating 
‘ circumstances. 

And to every punishment, so mentioned above, should be 
added a further imprisonment of two years, in lieu of corporal 
punishment. 

The Magistrate, where the district is large, may, if it be 
necessary, be assisted by a Joint Magistrate, who has the same 
powers as himself, and also by Assistant and Deputy Magis- 
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trates. The assistants are competent to award, in cases of theft, 
one month's imprisonment with labour, and one month in lieu of 
corporal punishment — and, in cases of misdemeanours, imprison- 
ment for fifteen days, and a fine not exceeding 50 Rupees, com^- 
mutable to a further period of imprisonment of fifteen days. 

Where an assistant may be deemed duly qualified, he may be 
vested with the power, in cases of theft, of imprisoning indivi- 
duals for six months, and one month in lieu of corporal punish- 
ment; or, in other cases, with six months* imprisonment and a 
fine of 300 Rupees commutable to a further period of six months, 
should the fine not be paid, provided the Kegulations and the 
Muhatnmedan law warrant such punishment. 

Deputy Magistrates may be, according to their qualifications, 
vested with any of the powers ordinarily exercised by a Magis- 
trate# Tlie office of a Deputy Magistrate has been recently 
established under Act XV. of 1843: and it is yet too early 
to ventui’e an opinion upon the step. It is beyond all doubt 
in the right direction, and must eventually succeed ; but, 
owing to some cause or other, it has not as yet been attended 
with the decided success, so reasonably anticipated by Govern- 
ment. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, which i& the highest Court 
in the country, is vested with the general controul of the 
subordinate courts, and is competent to confirm, modify, or 
reverse any sentence passed by them. It formerly had 
the power of enhancing punishment, or of punishing per- 
sons acquitted by the courts below: but this power has 
been taken away from it by Acts, XXXI, of 1841, and XIX, 
of 1848. It is the only Court that has the power of 
reversing an illegal or unjust sentence, without any appeal 
being preferred to it. AY e regret that the same power is not 
vested in the lower appellate Courts ; as their not having it, is 
often tantamount to the withholding a righteous sentence. Where 
any illegal or unjust sentence is discovered by them, the case 
must be reported for the final orders of tllb Nizamut Adawlut; 
and, from the delay unavoidable in the transmission of the papers 
of tlio case to Calcutta, the sentence of the unfortunate prisoners 
very frequently expires, before the favourable orders of the 
Court can possibly arrive. 

But we must now consider the law of appeal. Until the year 
1831, no specific law, relative to appeals in criminal cases, ap- 
pears to have existed : but the superior Courts were by law com- 
petent to revise the proceedings of the lower Courts, and there- 
fore admitted appeals, whenever they were preferred to them. 

In 1831, a law was passed, allowing an appeal in all criminal 
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trials to the Nizamut Adawlut, but in miscellaneous cases only 
to the Sessions Judge» whose order on the appeal was final. In 
1837, a further alteration was made. An appeal was allowed in 
every case of every kind from the orders of the Magistrate to 
the Sessions Judge, saving only in cases relative to orders 
appointing, suspending, and removing, police and ministerial 
officers ; and a second appeal was in criminal trials allowed to the 
iC^izamut Adawlut. 

In 1841, an entirely new law of appeal was promulgated. 
Act XXXI. of that year allows an appeal from the orders of an 
Assistant Magistrate, or any other oflScer acting under a Ma- 
gistrate, not vested with special powers, to the Magistrate in 
all cases within the limitation prescribed by Sections 8 and 9, 
Kegulation 9 of 1793 ; i e, in cases of theft, one month’s impri- 
sonment with labour, or in cases of misdemeanour, impiison- 
ment not exceeding fifteen days or a fine not exceeding 50 Rs., 
commutable to imprisonment for fifteen days, provided the 
appeal is filed within one month. To that extent, the orders of a 
Magistrate or Joint Magistrate are final : but an appeal is allow- 
ed to the Sessions Judge from every sentence or order, exceeding 
the above limits, passed by any officer exercising magisteriid 
authority, if preferred within one month. 

An appeal is allowed to the Nizamut Adawlut from every 
sentence, or order, passed by a Sessions Judge in criminal trials, 
provided it be preferred within three months. 

Appellate Courts, subordinate to the Niz.amut Adawlut, are 
incompetent to alter any sentence or order of any inferior 
court, except upon appeal by parties concerned ; and neither 
they, nor the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, have any power to 
enhance the punishment of any person convicted, or to punish 
persons acquitted, by the subordinate courts. 

The Sessions Judge, though restricted from altering any 
sentence of a Magistrate, except on appeal, is empowered to 
call for his proceedings in any case, in order to satisfy himself 
as to his regularity of proceeding ; and, should any irregularity 
be discovered he is competent to refer the case for correction 
to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

The Nizamut Adawlut is empowered to call for the records 
of any criminal trials of any subordinate courts, and to pass 
such order upon them, as may seem fit. 

An appeal is allowed to the Sessions Judge from the decision 
of a Magistrate, in cases of forcible dispossession decided by 
him under Act IV. of 1840, provided it be preferred within the 
month: and the decision of the Sessions Judge is final. 

Such is the present law of appeal ; but as it has been found 
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to encourage litigiousness, and to occupy the time of the appel- 
late courts unnecessarily, a further change is in contemplation. 
The problem of appeal, it cannot be denied, is a difficult one to 
solve, and has for some time occupied the attention of Govern- 
ment, in obedience to the express directions of the CourUof 
Directors, who, in a despatch, dated the 22ad January 1845, to 
the Government of Bengal, thus write : — 

“ The lengthened terms of imprisonment are still such as 

* cannot in our judgment be necessary for the purpose of ex- 
‘ ample, and are objectionable in every other view of the sub- 

* ject. We refer you to the observations to the same effect 
‘ conveyed to you in our dispatch of the 28th September, 

‘ 1842, Ko. 12. 

“ We observe that, in no fewer than 460 cases, the sentences 
‘ of .Commissioners and Sessions J udges have been called up 
‘ for review by the Nizamut Adawlut; and those of Magistrates 
‘ and inferior officers, iu no fewer than 4,318 cases, by Sessions 
‘ Judges. This forms a large pi’oportion of criminal cases to 
‘ be tried a second time. You are aware of our opinion, th.at, 

‘ while it is necessary that a vigilant superintendence should 
‘ be exercised over subordinate tribunals, will) the view of pre- 
‘ venting them from falling into error, and of preserving uni- 
‘ formity and regularity of proceeding, an absolute right of 
‘ appeal cannot be allowed to convicts without its leading to 
‘ unavoidable abuse. We trust, that, under the instructions 
‘ with which we have furnished you, the law, in this respect, 

‘ may undergo some useful modification.” 

On the receipt of this despatch, Lord llardinge, consider- 
ing the opportunity a favourable one fur the full consideration 
of the question, “ called upon the Court of Nizamut Adawlut 
‘ to aid him, and lay before him such a plan, as might enable him 
‘ to abrogate the right to ajipeal so indiscriminately allowed ; 

‘ and directed it to call upon the Sessions Judges and Magis- 
‘ trates to consider the subject with attention, and to report 
‘ upon it at an early date. 

“ On this subject, the Secretary to the Government of 
“ Bengal observed in a letter to the Officiating Register ot the 
“ SudJer Court, dated 19th February, 1845. — 

As a general rule. His Excellency would be disposed to 
‘ abrogate all appeals on matters of evidence and fact, of which 
‘ in general the Court of first instance, having the parties be- 
‘ fore it, is commonly better able to judge, than any Court of 
‘ appeal, which sees only the record of the case ; leaving a full 
‘ liberty of appeal on questions of law. These questions would 
‘ be required to be fully set forth in the application for appeal ; 
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* and, if such applications were accompanied, as they ought to 
‘ be in each case, by a copy of the order appealed against, the 
‘ appeal might ordinarily admit of immediate decision by the 
‘ appellate court, without calling for the record. 

His Excellency would still leave to every superior court 
‘ the power of calling for, and inspecting, and reporting on 
‘ the proceedings of its subordinates, without, however, alter- 

* ing the decisions passed by the latter. Indeed His Ex- 
‘ cellency would insist upon this mode of superintendence, and 
‘ enforce it with strictness, as being in his judgment superior 

‘ (for its object) to the present system of appeal The 

‘ manner, in which the time of the Courts is now occupied by 
‘ appeals, is notorious. It is illustrated very distinctly by the 

* Court’s last return of the administration of criminal justice, 

‘ for 1843. In that return it will be found, that, in the Sudder 

* Court itself, the number of criminal cases before it on appeal 
‘ was only 47 short of being equal to the number of regular 

* trials referred to the court under the ordinary regulations— 

' the numbers being, — 


“ Of regular trials 278 

“ Of appeals 231. 


‘ The number of regular trials, held by the Sessions ilTudges, 
‘ is not given in the return ; but the number of persons tried 
‘ was 4,270. Supposing an average of two persons tried in each 
‘ case, the number of cases tried would be 2,135. While the 

* number of appeal cases, for hearing before the .same func- 

* tionaries, was 4,924, or more tiian double the number of ordi- 
‘ nary trials. 

“ The number of appeals tried by Magistrates is not given : 

* but, if it bore any thing like the above proportion to the 
‘ trials of first instance, the number must be enormous. 

“ There would appear then, in the present circumstances of 
‘ the country, to be but a choice between two methods of ad- 

* ministration. The one is that at present pursued, of taking 
‘ great pains in the selection of functionaries (!), giving them ju- 
‘ risdiction over immense tracts of country and vast numbers of 

* people, paying them highly, aud scarcely trusting them at all, 
‘ without a constant system of appeal. 

“ The other is that of an equally careful selection, and equal- 
‘ ly adequate remuneration, of functionaries : but their nura- 

* bers greater, the extent of their local jurisdiction smaller, and 
‘ a confidence reposed in them, equal to the importance of their 

* positions, and accommodated to the habits and manners of the 
‘ people over whom they are placed ; while, at the same time. 
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‘ such a general supervision is established, as cannot fail to 
* bring to light any abuse of the confidence bestowed.” 

In obedience to these instructions, a Circular was issued to 
the various Sessions Judges and Magistrates, calling upon them 
for their opinions: and we had lioped to find them recorded in 
the “ Correspondence on the abolition and modification of Cri- 
minal Appeals but wo have been disappointed. 

The letter of the Register to the Court simply records the 
opinions of the Sudder Judges, which we shall presently notice, 
and states that “the replies of the Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges are herewith submitted.” 

Replies to the ('ircular letter of the Sudder Courts were 
received from twenty-seven Judges, and fifty-four Magistrates 
Commissioners and Political Agents, making a total of eighty- 
one : but of these only twenty-three have been printed, while 
no notice whatever has been taken of the remainder. 

The principle of “selection” has not been declared ; nordiave 
we, from perusing the replies, been able to discover it. No 
analysis even of the opinions of these twenty-three officers has 
been given ; and we have accordingly been obliged to make one. 

Of the twenty-three officers, whose minutes have been 
printed : — 

8 are i|i|favour of the system of appeal at present in vogue. 

4 would confine appeals to points of law. 

2 would continue the present system, as far as regards Magis- 
trates, but abrogate all appeal from the decision of Sessions 
Judges. 

1 would confine it to points of law, and cases of manifest defi- 
ciency, or total absence, of proof. 

1 is for the total abolition of appeal in every case. 

1 would confine it to points of law, provided the qualifications 
of the Magistrates are first raised. 

1 would greatly reduce the power of appeal, but specifies no 
limits. 

1 would continue the present system Avith regard to Magistrates, 
but continue appeal to points of law for Sessions J udge. 

1 would restrict appeals to heinous offences. 

1 would allow them upon points of evidence and facts, to sen- 
tences passed in excess of six months’ imprisonment or 200 
rupees, or three months’ imprisonment with 100 rupees 
fine, and to all questions of law without reference to the 
period of imprisonment or amount of fine. 

1 would continue the present system, but legalize fines for 
vexations, or litigious appeals. 

1 omitted to give any opinion at all. 

• 
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Five have recorded their opinion against appeals in summary 
cases, under Act IV. of 1840 for dispossession ; but the others 
have overlooked the law altogether. 

After receiving and considering' these replies, the Court of 
Nizaraut Adawlut, in their letter to the Secretary of the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 8th October 1847, observe: — ■ 
“ The chief modification of the law of appeal, which is pro- 
‘ posed, is, that the liberty of appeal, of right, should be taken 
‘ away. Further, cases under Act IV. of 1840, and otliers, in 
‘ which the decisions are open to be contested in civil suits, 

‘ should not be appealable, except as to the relevancy of tlie 
‘ law to the particular irfattcr at issue. In cases too, where the 

* order of the Law or Court is conclusive by law, it should 
‘ nevertheless be legal, to be respected by the superior 

* Court. On this account, tlie power formerly ^vested in the 

* Nizamut Adawlut, by Section 24 Regulation 9 of 1807, should 

* be restored to it, both as regards criminal trials and miscella- 

* neous proceedings. 

“ The Court would maintain the system of appeal, modified 

* as above; because, even if comparatively few of the convic* 

* tions of the lower Courts be reversed, the necessity is still 

* shewn of allowing an ap])cal to insure a fair adminis- 
‘ tration of justice. This will not be gained by allow|j|g them 
‘ only on points of law, for there arc few such in connection 

* with criminal trials. Failure of justice principally arises 
‘ from conviction on insufficient evidence, or excessive punish- 
‘ ment upon right conviction, rescinded by Section 8, liegula- 
‘ tion 53 of 1803.” 

The plan then, recommended by the highest Court in the 
country for the ado[)tion of the Government, is simply, to 
take away the liberty of right of appeal in criminal cases, and 
to abrogate appeal in summary cases under Act IV. of 1840, 
except as to the relevancy of the law to the p.articular matter 
at issue. 

No appeal however, <vc think, should be admitted from deci- 
sions passed by Magi.strates in summary suits for dispossession 
under Act IV. of- 1840 ; because a decision is required in them 
with the simple object of suppressing affrays ; and this object 
would be better attained by a Magistrate, upholding and car- 
rying into effect his own decision — a deci.sion which he is moral- 
ly convinced is right — than in giving effect to a decision of a 
Sessions Judge, which is at variance with his own, and which, 
if he is a man with any self-reliance, he must necessarily con- 
sider wrong. It has not unfrequently happened, that the award 
of the Magistrate has been carried into effect, and the evil pas- 
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slona of the litigants allayed ; but, when the order has been re- 
versed on appeal, and the execution of th5 order of tha appel- 
late Court has led to the very thing, it was intended to prevent, 
viz. an affray. It is competent to an appellate Court, on a 
motion to that effect being made, to desire the Magistrate to 
delay the execution of his own order ; and in some courts the 
injunction is issued as a matter of course oijpthe appeal being 
filed. It is desirable that it should be issued in every instance. 

In one class of criminal cases, where an appeal is disallowed, 
we are of opinion that it should be granted ; and it might be 
granted too Vvith such a proviso, as would not interfere with 
the harsh yet benevolent intentions eff the Act. Wo allude 
to the cases of corporal punishment for simple theft under 
Act III. of 1844— an Act which appears to have escaped the 
notice of all the criminal authorities whose minutes we have 
analysed. A Magistrate is competent in cases of theft of pro- 
perty not exceeding fifty rupees, to award thirty stripes of a 
rattan ; but when stripes are given, no other punishment can be 
awarded. Boys, whose age does not exceed eighteen years, are 
required to be punished, rather in the wny of school discipline, 
than of ordinary criminal justice; and it is incumbent on Ma- 
gistrates, in such cases, to award them a punishment not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes of a light rattan. 

Corporal punishment was abolished by Lord William Bcn- 
tinck in the year 1834, and it is much to be regretted that it 
has been found necessary to recur to it. The fault rests with 
the Government. The preamble to the Act decides it expedi- 
ent, until adequate improvements in prison discipline can be 
effected. The infliction of punishment with a rattan, if vigorous- 
ly applied to the back, is most severe, and leaves indelible marks; 
and it is usual for Police officers to examine the back of an 
accused person, to ascertain whether he has ever been flogged, 
or, as they expressly say, whether he is a ddghi, or rnarked, man; 
so that we have no hesitation in declaring, that this Act ought 
to have been included among»those enumerated for rescision in 
the Draft of an Act lately published, expressly prohibiting the 
application of indelible marks to any convict upon any part ot 
the person. Boys should be whipped, as in England, privately, 
and with a light whip or rod, which, though they may 
weals, will not leave marks to be carried to the grave. They 
should also be struck, not on the back exactly , but on that part of 
the person, which is visited with such punishment at school. 

As the object of this Act^ to prevent the incarceration of 
offenders, of whom there is a hojie of reformation, among the 
usually hardened inmates of a jail, the Act has given no pow- 
er of appeal : and many are the innocent persons,, wo doubt 

X I 
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not, who, in this land of perjury, arc at this moment bearing 
about ©fi their persons the marks of disgrace. Magistrates arc 
alone competent to award this punishment ; and they are, as 
has been frequently pointed out in former articles in this Re- 
vim, very young and inexperienced, and often times, from igno- 
rance of the habits and castes of the natives, incapable of judg- 
ing, when the pu^shment should be with propriety inflicted. 
The object of the Act would in no ways be defeated, if it 
were made incumbent upon a Magistrate to send the papers 
of the case for the confirmation- of his order by the Sessions 
Judge. No delay need occur : the courts are all close at hand ; 
and lengthened proceedings on the part of the Magistrate and 
Judge would be unnecessary. Were the Magistrate simply to 
write on the record with his own hand, Corporal punishment 
considered proper,” and then transmit the case to the Judge, who 
should simply write “ Confirmed,” or “ Disallowed,” the object 
would be obtained. The rubukari, containing the reasons for 
the judgment, might be drawn up subsequently. If the 
order be confirmed, corporal punishment should be instantly 
inflicted ; if otherwisflithc prisoner should be remanded into 
custody, till the rubukari should arrive from the Judge. 

Before we dismiss thi^ subject, we must revert to a sentence 
in the letter of the Secretary to Government, as it contains an 
error, which must not be overlooked. In speaking of the me- I 
thods of administration, adapted to the present circumstances of | 
the country, Mr. Halliday writes of the one at ■present pursued, 

“ that of taking great pains in the selection of functionaries.” 

Now we have always supposed, that this'plan had yet to be 
tried. We should be glad to learn where it has been pursued 
in any single instance. That there are several able, most able 
Magistrates in the country, we are most willing to allow ; 
but we most emphatically deny, that they were selected for 
their appointments. They were put into them at random, 
and have become good officers by experience. Had they been 
selected, the inefficiency and boyishness of the magistracy 
would not have been so constantly pointed out. Had they 
been selected, there would have been no necessity for extra 
Sessions Judges, and no reason for recommending the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Magistrates. Ask themselves as a body, if 
thei’e is one among them, who considers himself to have been 
selected. Ask the able among them, even when, after long 
drudgery and “ hope deferre^’ they have obtained a ma- 
gistracy, if they do not consrcrer themselves to have been 
cruelly neglected. Ask the ablest officiating Magistrates, lylw 
have year after year obtained the approbation of their im- 
mediate superior officers, what answer they obtain to their ap* 
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plications for confirmation. They will tell you, if old^ that they 
are informed that there are still seniors to be provided for — if 
young, that they are inexperienced, and unreasonable — aye, un- 
reasonable in asking for an oflSlce, the duties of which they have 
long performed zealously and creditably, but the emoluments of 
which have been carefully withheld from them. Such a word, 
as selection, has not been in use in the Bengal Secretariat Office 
since the days of Mr. Mangles. The “ meri^-fostering system” 
though subjected to ridicule, and open to objections, held out 
hope, and awakened a spirit of zeal and emuiation in tlie Civil 
Service, which it has been difficult to quench. In his days, the 
man, who performed his duty, felt sure of his reward. It might 
be delajed, but it was sure ; and ardour was never damped by 
the knowledge, that idle seniority or imbecility must be first 
provided for. 

But what, it may be asked, became of the idle and the ineffi- 
cient in Mr. Mangles’s time ? We answer, they disappeared. 
Cured as by a miracle, they, who believed themselves ill, or in- 
capacitated by infirmity, revived. They became elollied again 
with energy, and the thirst of emulation excited among them. 

The Civil Service is strictly a senioPty service : and very 
strictly has the rule of late, with a few to-be-railed-at excep- 
tions, been observed. Without any exertion, without any 
merit, and now and tlien with a slightly damaged reputation, 
men are carried upwards with the stream, as far as the office of 
Sessions Judge:— and there they are laid upon the shelf. 

It is no wonder, that Mr Hawkins, in his able minute upon 
the appeal law, has recorded against the Sessions .1 udges the 
following judgment : the only wonder is, that under the cir- . 
cumstances it should be as favourable as it is : — 

“ With regard to the Sessions Courts, daily experience 
‘ points out the propriety of maintaining the exercise of an 
‘ appellate jurisdiction over their proceedings by such a Court 
‘ as the Nizamut Adawlut. The law, administered throughout 
‘ the entire jurisdiction of the Court, in the llegulation pro- 
‘ vince^ is one ; but the administration is in the hands of many ; 

‘ and, as may naturally bo supposed, multiform sentences for 
‘ the same offences vary as much as they well can do ; and to 
‘ insure any thing, like an uniformity of administration, there 
‘ must be a controlling pd^er, vested with authority to correct 
‘ and amend the proceedings of the Sessions Courts. The 
* criminal law was unquestionably administered with greater 
‘ uniformity under the Circuit Courts, than it now is by the 
‘ Sessions Courts. One Judge held the circuit in a number 
‘ of districts, and the sentences in criminal trials for like and 
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‘ similar offences, in the entire extent of his jarisdiction, were 
‘ much of the same character ; and mutual intercourse, and 
‘ constant interchange of communication, led to similarity of 
‘ procedure and administration, on the part generally of the 
‘ Judges of a Provincial Court of Circuit. Now it is quite the 
‘ reverse. One Judge takes oae view of a class of crimes; 
‘ another takes altogether a different view ; and hence the ne- 
‘ cessity of a superior power to bring them, as near as possible, 
‘ to something like uniformity. Besides which, all our Judges 
‘ are not men of the same stamp. One may safely be trusted 

* with extensive powers; while another requires a more vigilant 

* supervision. For the most part they are men, whose judgment 
‘ can be depended upon ; but there are exceptions, and there 

* ever will be exceptions; — and exceptions must be considered, 

‘ in cases involving the liberty of a man for all periods extend- 
ing to fourteen years. The experiment, now proposed, of 
‘ abrogating all appeals has not been tried for a period of half a 
‘ century and upwards, during which our system of criminal ad* 

‘ ministration has been in force ; and I do not think it can be 

* safely tried now. TM Circuit Judges were men of greater ex- 
‘ perience than many* our present Judges; they had the be- 

* nefit of mutual consultation. Our present Judges act singly 
‘ and alone. The Circuit J udges sat with a Law Officer, and a 
‘ difference of opinion involved the necessity of a reference to 
‘ the Nizaraut Adawlut. Our present Judges often sit with a 
‘ Jury, and are competent to over-rule the finding of a Jury, and 
‘ to proceed at once to sentence. The Circuit Judges were for 
‘ tl\e most part at a distance from the scene in which the trials 
‘ were to be held, and came to the bench, unprejudiced by pre- 
‘ vious information. It is to be hoped that the las^ clause 
‘ describes the state of things now; but it cannot be denied 
‘ that local information, and local association, may occasionally 

* involve the possibility of a diflferent result. The abrogation 

* of appeals was never thought of during the existence of the 
‘ Provincial Courts. I do not think the experiment should be 
‘ made now.” 

We will now endeavour to give an account of the extent of 
crime in the Lower Provinces, and for this purpose will refer 
to Mr. Speede’s Criminal Statistic^ of Bengal. From the 
difficulties attending his researches; these cannot be deemed 
incontrovertibly correct, but are yet sufficiently so for our pur- 
pose. 

The area of the Lower Provinces may bo taken to be about 
154,453 square miles, with a population of 37,318,685, which 
is about 238-54 inhabitants to a square mile. During the years 
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1823-24-25-26, the number of criminal cases brought to trial 
was 170,331, in which 392,900 persons were concerned, of whom 
146,975 were convicted and punished. 

All these persons were not imprisoned ; but at least one-third 
of them were released on the payment of a fine. 

In the years 1833-34-35*36, the total number of criminal 
trials is not mentioned ; but the number of persons concerned 
were 166,673, of whom 128,135 were convicted and punished. 

This statement shews a great improvement, for whereas in the 
first period the proportion of offenders to the population was 
one * in 354, in the latter, it is one in 560. 

Of the number of persons Avho may have been released 
on appeal as innocent, or convicted on insufficient evidence, we 
have no information : but that they were probably numci’ous, we 
may infer from Mr. Hawkins, who tells us, that, from the year 
1840 to the middle of 1845, the number of cases decided by the 
Magistrate and his assistants, exclusive of those committed for 
trial to the Sessions, was 197,016, of which 28,611 or about one- 
seventh, were appealed. It is. to be regretted that the number of 
appellants, and the number accpiitted on appeal, is not given : but 
we may form a guess. We will take tte average of persons in 
each a])pcal to be three: this will give us 85,833 appellaiits,.of 
whom half, it may be presumed, were released. The proportion 
of offenders therefore to the population is more favourable than 
that given by Mr. Speede. 

The criminal statements for the year 1847, prepared by the 
Register to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, have, while wo 
are writing, been sent to us, and enable to give an analysis of 
crime for the last ye.ar, but not so complete a one as we could 
wish^ The statements are confused, and wo are unable to fol- 
low ® the cases sent by the Magistrates to the Sessions Court, 
and by the Sessions Court to the Nizamut Adawlut, so as to 
tell precisely the number of persons convicted of crimes com- 
mitted in any one year. 

In the year 1847, 92,313 persons were apprehended by the 
Police ; 2,257 were under trial at the beginning of the year, 
and ?55 were transferred. Of these, 54,319 were convicted, 
33,786 acquitted by the Magistrates? and 3,558 committed to 
the Sessions. Of the fate of those committed, we cannot 
speak ; as the tabular statement, in which they are entered, is 
swollen by prisoners received back from the Nizamut Adawlut, 
and prisoners transferred. 

It gives a total of 4,256 persons under trial before the Sessions 
Court. Of these, 1,764 were convicted, the large number of 


• The population in the latter period is iiicreased to 3S, 817, 871. 
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1,300 acquitted, and 504 referred to the Nizamut Adawlut. 
The comnutments of 54 persons were cancelled, 20 died, 20 
were transferred (whither?), and 413 remained under trial. 

- To the number referred for tinal to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
must be added 20 pending on the first day of the year, which gives 
a total of 480 pei-sons. Of these 331 were convicted, and 146 
acquitted, leaving three under trial at the end of the year. 

The proportion of acquittals to convictions is very great, 
being 35,227 acquitted after trial, to 66,414 convicted. 

Of the convicted, however, many werq released on appeal, as 
we proceed to show ; but the exact number of persons we cannot 
make out, as the number of cases aj)pealed is alone given, and 
not the number of persona interested in them. 

From them we gather, that, of 4,089 appeals brought to trial 
before the Sessions Court, 371 were rejected as irregular, the 
orders of 2,027 were confirmed, 1,406 were reversed, leaving 
285 pending at the end of the year. To these must be 
added 63 orders of the Sessions Judges reversed by the Niza- 
nnit Adawlut. Allowing 3 persons to each appeal, we must 
deduct 4,407 persons acquitted on appeal from the numbers 
entered in the body of* the statement as convicted, and add 
them to the acquittals ; and the former will be then 39,634, and 
the latter 52,007. 

The statement is valuable, but would bo more so, if arranged 
ill a somewhat more methodical manner. The result of charges 
jiending at the beginning of the year should be distinguished 
from those preferred during it ; and explanations might be given 
as to where the persons, entered as ‘ transferred ’ arrive from, or 
are sent to. When the commitments are quashed too, we should 
be told whether the prisoners were acquitted or purtished by the 
Courts below, and a note might be given, shewing the reWilt of 
trials left pending at the close of the year. This cduld not be 
difficult ; as tlic Report before u.s, for 1847, was not published 
till October 1848,' and the result therefore of the trials ipust 
•have been known. 

A comparative statement of the crimes committed in Bengal, 
with those committed in England and France, has been 
attempted by Mr. Spcede/»and we give it below ; but it is by no 
means conclusive. We learn (page 78) that the data, from which 
the table for France is framed, are for the year 1826, and that the 
amount of population is taken from W. Porter’s tables for the 
year 1820 ; while the table of crime is framed from the “ Comptc 
general dc’l administration de la justice criminelle.” 

The table for England and Wales is the average of the four 
years 1823, 1824, 1835 and 1826 ; and that for Ireland is for the 
year 1826 only : — 
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We will let Mr. Speede afford his own comments ; for wc arc 
glad to be able to shew, even approximately, that the criminal ad- 
ministration of justice in Bengal under the Hon’ble East India 
Company is not very inferior to that of other countries, in Europe. 

“Although taken on authority, which is generally considered 

* good, the extent of square miles in France may be considered 
‘ rather in excess ; although in all other respects this statement 
‘ may be looked on as correct. An examination of its details 
‘ shews rather favourably for the Police of Bengal, notwithstand- 
‘ ing the large proportion of offenders apprehended, as com- 
‘ pared with the population — being nearly 225 percent, greater 

* than in England and Wales, and 122 per cent, above that in 
‘ Ireland, whilst with France the comparison appears as 49 per 
‘ cent, on the other side. This latter is so very dispropor- 
‘ tionatc, alike to the rates of population, and to the subsequent 

* convictions, that there is little reason to doubt, that the report 
‘ is encumbered with every petty appearance at the Police, even 
‘ if only for examination of passports, or administration of oaths 
‘ of forms ; and it can hardly therefore bo assumed as any help 
‘ to our object. In comparing Bengal also with England and 
‘ Wales, or even with Ireland, consideration must be given to 
‘ the greater degree of education known to exist in these two 
‘ countries ; and this is rendered the more striking by con- 
‘ trusting the one of these with the other, shewing so marked 
‘ an evidence in favour of England and Wales, wherein educa- 
‘ tion lias, it is notorious, so greatly the superiority ; this is the 
‘ 'more worthy of remark, as it goes far to prove the fallacy of 
‘ the assertions made by the opponents oT education among the 
‘ natives. It has to be borne in mind also, in considering the 
‘ contrast shewn in this table, that personal liberty is*much 
‘ more secure, and the chance of false or extortionate arrests 
‘ vastly less in Great Britain, where malicious complaints 
‘ are less frequent, and less liable to be carried out to the 
‘.extent of an arrest than in this country. Yet considering 
‘ all these collateral circumstances, we cai’mot look on the 
‘ appearance of this part of the Police operations in Ben- 
‘ gal, as exhibiting so unfavorable an aspect as we have 
‘ been generally led to expect. At the same time it must be 
‘ admitted that it is on such comparisons alone that any judg- 

‘ ment can be formed of the good or ill condition of the Police 
*,of any country and of its operations. 

“ In comparing the convictions of those who are arrested for 
‘ crimes in Bengal, the advantage is evidently apparent over 
‘ those in England and Wales. At the same time, however, the 
‘ proportion proved in the courts in the latter exceeding those 
‘ of the former, viz. about thirty-three per cent., we may fairly 
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‘ assume, tliat the executive duties of the Police* are better and 
‘ more effectually performed; since it is evident, that fewer false, 

* or doubtful, seizures must occur, and that the evidence has been 
‘ more carefully selected, and more surely obtained. We have 
‘ however generally been led to suppose that the proportion 
' of crime was greatest hero ; but this would not appear by 
‘ these tables to bo the case, notwithstanding tlie greater amount 
‘ of the population, being about fifteen percent., without taking 
‘ into account the large tracts of jungle : and, were it not that, 
‘ in India, conviction is more difficult of attainment, from tho 
‘ corruption of the courts, and the chances of escape thereby 
‘ being increased, it would seem that Bengal was less prolific 
‘ of crime than Great Britain. In France it would ap[)ear to 

* be yet more reduced; and we have good reason to believe this 
‘ to bo the case; as in addition to the known superiority of the 

* Police, in activity — the new districts are less rife in crime 
‘ than cither our own, or this country ; and their inhabitants 

* are a simple and inoffensive race. 

‘ It is unnecessary to refer more at length in regard to 
‘ offences, except to remark tho very small proportion they bear 
‘ in England and Wales to the extent and density of popula- 
‘ tion. It is preferred therefore to pass on to the general state 
‘ of convictions of all sorts for both crimes and offences. In 
‘ ration of these proportionate convictions, Bengal stands third 

* in the countries selected — France being the first, and shewing 

* one conviction to 3,108 inhabitants, and Ireland resting the 
‘ lowest in morality, or one in 725 — Bengal being (as shewn) as 
‘ one in 1,004 ; a ration that under all circumstances, may be 
‘ considered tolerably favourable. The proportion of convictions 
‘ to the charges made, or offenders, BU[)ports what has been 
‘ already remarked respecting the" greater activity in the exe- 
‘ cutive apartments of the Police, and the certainty of evidence. 

‘ It is remarkable that, generally speaking, less than half the 

* offenders are convicted: notwithstanding the alleged exertions 
‘ on the part of the Police in Bengal the convictions are little 
‘ more than one-third.* In England, Wales, and Ireland, they 
‘ stand as two-thirds ; but in France they do not amount to 
‘ even a twentieth.” pji. 80, 81. 

And what, it may be asked, is the number of Magistrates and 
Police officers employed to maintain the peace, and prevent and 
detect crime among the thirty-seven and a half millions of 
inhabitants of Bengal ? and what is the cost of their mainte- 
nance to the Company ? 

The lower provinces of Bengal are disposed into thirty-two 
Zillahs, under the jurisdiction of one Superintendent of Police, 
i'wenty-four of these have each a Magistrate ; and eight, a Joint 
Magistrate, subject to the immediate controul of the Sessions 
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Judge, who has however no power over the Police. The number 
of Assistant and Deputy Magistrates varies according to the exi- 
gency of the districts : of these there are at present twenty-four. 

These thirty-two districts are subdivided into 445 Thannahs, 
or Police stations, presided over by a Daroga, having under him 
a Mohurrir, Jemadar, and several Burkundazes, averaging about 
ten to a Thannah : and numerous Choukidars, or village watch- 
men ; who average 264 to each Thannah, all of whose duty it is to 
maintain the peace, to detect and prevent crime, and to perform 
the other ordinary duties of a Police: and did they but perform 
their duty, there can be but little doubt that the number is 
amply sufficient. 

Their general inefficiency and corruptness has been so often set 
forth in these pages that it will suffice merely to re-state the fact. 

The annexed Table, prepared from Mr. Speede’s work, will 
show the estimated area of each particular district, the population, 
and the numbers of Police employed ; and will he more satis- 
factory to most readers than giving the whole in round numbers. 
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The utter impossibility that one man, however able, cati be 
competent to superintend 164,835 policemen, besides fifty magis- 
trates and their assistants, is, we should think, sufficiently glaring, 
and on tlie occurrence of a vacancy we hope some change will 
take place. We would have two (four would be'better), upon the 
same salaries as a Sessions Judge, with sufficiently liberal tra- 
velling allowances; and they should never be stationary. A re- 
duction, however, in the salary of the Superintendent of Police 
is, we fear, all that is contemplated : but that, we need’ scarcely 
remark, will by no means secure greater efficiency in the sys- 
tem of controul. 

The officers appointed to control these, who are all (with 
the exception of the Sessions Judges, thief-catchers) have been 
given above : and we will therefore briefly show the cost to 
the Company of the whole. 

24 Magi3tratcs,at 900 Kupees each per month... 259,200 
16 Assistant Magistrates, at 400 llupees each... 76,800 


445 Darogahs, at 70 llupees each 373,800 

474 Mohurirs at 7-8 ditto 42,660 

608 Jemadars, at 8 ditto 58,368 

1747 Puharidars, at 4 ditto 83,856 

6918 Burkuiuldzes, at 4 ditto 332,064 

154,613 (’houkidars, at 3 ditto 5,566,068 

llivcr Police, Boats, &c 39,591 


Note. — In this table the salaries of the Superintenrlent of Police, and tlie Deputy 
Afagisinilcs, na well as the establishments of the Superinteiuleiits and of the 24 
Magistrates, arc omittoil. 

Assuming then the population of Bengal at thirty-seven 
millions and a half, we find that there are one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, eight hundred and five police officers 
distrihuted through Bengal, which gives us an average of 
I policeman to 800 inhabitants. London is controlled by 
a police force of 1 to OA’ery 336 individuals ; and the country 
by 1 to 1,769, or 1 man to every 4,403 square acres. Ireland is 
not a fit country for comparison ; for the people are controlled 
there by the army, and not by the police : but we may observe 
that a force is maintained of 8,263 men, which gives an average 
of 1 to 945 inhabitants. 

What strikes one with surprise is the difference of cost. 
A policeman in England costs the government £55-1 6s. annu- 
ally; while one in Bengal costs only £4-16s. ; or, if a village 
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watchman, £3-12*. There is however as much difference in 
their respective qualifications. The English policeman is as 
efficient, as the Bengali is inefficient. 

We will now briefly consider the various crimes, and the laws 
in force for their suppression. 

The crimes, which may be regarded as peculiar to India, and 
unknown in England, are those of Tluiggi, yati, Slavery, and 
Dharna, and to them may be added Dacoity. 

Dacoify or robbery by open violence, cannot bo said to bo 
unknown in England : but there are no castes,* who are robbers 
by profession, and whoso children are taught to regard robbery 
as a lawful means of livelihood. To constitute a "dacoity, it is 
necessary, that the person, or persons, committing it, shall go 
forth armed with some oll’ensive weapon, or in a gang of not 
less than three jiersons, armed, or unarmed, and attack some 
hou.se, or building, in which there may be persons residing, or 
goods stored, at tlie time of attack. 

^Viththc view of suppressing dacoity, various laws liave, 
from time to time, been passed, of greater or less severity, but 
with doubtful success. At one lime a j)arty charged with da- 
coify, and absconding, was proclaimed; and, on being apprehend- 
ed, was liable jo be tried for contumacy, should the evidence 
against him, on the charge of dacoity, be insufficient for his con- 
viction. That law has been rescinded, as its severity caused it 
to be a dead letter: and, under the provisions of Act XXI V. of 
1843, on proof of belonging to, or even of having belonged to, 
a gang of professional dacoits, a prisoner may bo sentenced to 
imprisonment or tnuisportation for life. This crime is ordinarily 
punished by imprisonment, with hard labour, for seven years. 

Thuggf is the crime of murder committed by professional 
robbers, who strangle their victim.^, usually with a hand- 
kerchief, and offer them up ns an offering to Kali. On the 
discovery of organized bands of these murderers, who, by 
some masonic sign, known only to the initiated, were recognized 
by 0 U 9 another from one end of India to the other, the Go- 
vernment of Bengal instituted the most energetic measures 
for their apprehension. Colonel Sleeman, one of the ablest 
officers in the Company’s Service, was placed at the head of the 
de[)artment for the suppression of Thuggi, and, with the aid of 
special Joint Magistrates, and the ordinary Police, has almost 
exterminated them. Numbers have paid the penalty of their 
crimes with their lives, while hundreds are still imprisoned for 

• V\'e fear that, even in England, such cattes are to be foutal. 
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life. Thelf descendants have been taken under the special 
protection of Government, and are being taught various trades, 
such as tent and carpet making, &c. ; and it is firmly hoped that 
tliey will learn to regard the crimes of their ancestors with 
that horror and repugnance, which is naturally aroused by the 
contemplation of them. 

The conviction of the Thugs was mainly brought about 
by approvers — men who saved their own lives, by undertak- 
ing the conviction of their brother murderers. Their testi- 
mony was naturally open to great distrust; yet the cir- 
cumstantial evidence procured by their means was most con- 
clusive. A slight sketch of the nature of the evidence 
may be interesting. Supposing a party was apprehended 
at Agra, and confessed to having belonged to a gang of Thugs, 
he was asked if he would save his life by denouncing , his 
companions. If he consented, sentence of imprisonment was 
passed against him : and he then gave a full account of his cold- 
blooded atrocities. If any of those whom he denounced as his 
comi)anions,had been already convicted, the Magistratesin charge 
of tliem were desired to take their depositions ; which were then 
submitted to the head of the department, for comparison with 
one another. Parties deposing to the same crime may have 
been some at Allahabad, some at Patna, and some at Chittagong, 
and yet their depositions agreed in every important particular. 
The dates and place of occurrence, the ceremonies observed by 
the party on going forth, and the numbers concerned, were 
detailed with such exact minuteness, as to leave no doubt of 
the truth of the depositions ; and these were often confirmed by 
the discovery of property, or of human bones, in the spots indi- 
cated by the informers. 

These depositions were acted upon ; the accomplices named 
in them arrested; and, on learning the evidence against them, 
they, with few exceptions, at once confessed their guilt. 

This crime has decreased : but the exertions of the Thuggi de- 
partment ought never to cease, till every Thug be extirpated. 

Sail, or the burning of Hindu widows in India with the 
dead bodies of their husbands, is the next crime we have 
enumerated, as peculiar to India. With the history of Suti, 
we have nothing to do : it is a subject that would form an 
interesting article of itself. We have only to consider it as a 
crime, which it was declared by law to be in the year 1829, 
by that enlightened Statesman, Lord William Bentinck ; and wo 
have ever considered the prohibition of Sati as the noblest 
act that has been- performed, since the Government of India has 
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been ours. The law prohibiting it is singularly uiild ; and yet 
it would appear to have been effectual. There is only one 
case of Sati recorded in the decisions of the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, but other convictions may have taken place before tlio 
Courts of Session ; altliough of these, even rumour is silent. 
The law declai'es that all persons aiding and abetting a Sati 
whore the sacrifice is voluntary, shall be deemed guilty of cul- 
pable homicide, and be punished discretionally by fine, or impri- 
sonment, or both, with, or without, labour. Where compulsion 
may have been used, or the woman may have been labouring 
under stupefaction, parties assisting at the Sati, shall be deemed 
guilty of murder, and shall be liable to suft’er death. Since 
Sati was declared a crime, the practice, so utterly repugnant 
to human nature, has become unpopular, and must speedily 
cease ; and, on the next revision of the criminal laws of India, a 
special statute for its suppression will be deemed unnecessary. 

Slavery, or an absolute power over the person and fortune ‘ 
of a slave, very generally existed throughout India. Both the 
Hindu and Muliammedan laws recognise slavery ; and chapters 
have been devoted in them to the exposition of the various 
inode.s, in which one person may become the slave of another. 
The British Government however has exercised its declared 
prerogative of modifying the laws, and has, from time to time, 
})as8ed such regulations on this subject, as the condition ot 
society would admit of. In 1811, a law was passed prohibiting 
the importation of slaves from foreign countries into the 
British territories; and by Regulation III. of 1832, the buying 
or selling, as a slave, any person brought from one district 
to another, was declared punishable. Ten years later, the 
death blow to slavery was struck without a murmur. By Act 
V. of 1843, claims to slaves were declared to be inadmissible 
in any Court. Slaves tliemselves are competent to acquire 
and inherit property, and any act which would be a penal 
offence, if done to a freeman, was made equally an offence, if 
done to a person on the ground that such person was a slave. 
The buying or selling any person, as a slave, is declared pu- 
nishable by us, by fine and imprisonment : but we observe 
that, lately, parties convicted of carrying about girls, and at- 
tempting to sell them for the purposes of prostitution, were 
sentenced by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to five years’ im- 
pi'isonment with hard labour. 

The last crime we have named as peculiar to India, is that 
denominated Dharna, which is defined to be the sitting for the 
purpose of extorting money, or obtaining any interest or right, 
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whether real, imaginary, or pretended. The law against it would 
be a very delightful one to distressed people in England, and 
would effectually frustrate every species of the tormentor, desig- 
nated Dun, provided a combination were entered into against 
them : for the sitting at the door of the house of a party, other 
than that from whom a claim is endeavoured to be forced, is no 
Dharna ; so that, without the assistance of the neighbours, a 
dun could not be displaced. The commission of this crime, 
disagreeable as it is in itself to either partj’’, has led to loss 
of irfe, and the infliction of the punishment for culpable ho- 
micide. One party, we learn from the reported cases of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, sat Dharna over an old man, in so effectual 
a manner, as to cause his death by starvation: while, on the 
other hand, a party of mendicants buried their comi)ainon up 
to his chin in the earth, and left him there, in the vain hope 
that their claim would be recognised. Unaccustomed to the 
cold earth, he languished and died ; and his friends were sen- 
tenced to imi)ri3onnient for five years. 

Female infanticide might perhaps have been with propriety 
included in the catalogue of crimes peculiar to India ; but, as 
it is not unknown in England, and the motives arc the same, we 
have thought it better to omit it. Any reader desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with the peculiarities attending the crime, may 
indidge his curiosity by perusing an article on the subject, wliicli 

appeared in an early number of this Review. 

We will now proceed to notice briefly the punishments in- 
flicted for crimes common to both countries. And first, of 


crimes against the person. i v , i . 

The crime of murder, when fully and clearly established, is 
usually punished by death : but, where any extenuating circum- 
stances arc to be found, or where the motive leading to tho 
crime has not been clearly and satisfactorily explained, the 
criminals are punished with imprisonment or transportation 
for life ; or with imprisonment, with hard labour (tor lite), in the 
jail at Alipore. Women arc sometimes sentenced capitally 
for murder, or to imprisonment w'ith hard labur tor life ; but arc 
never sentenced to transportation beyond seas. 

We have heard tales of great barbarity, in days gone ly, 
having been occasionally practised in carrying the sentence of 
the law into execution ; such as strangling the criminal on the 
ground, or hamstringing him before death— a precaution taken 
by the executioner to prevent the ghost of the criminaniaunt- 
ing him : and, it was not till the year 1829, that the Magistrate 
of Midnapore, at. this time one of the Judges of the Sudder 
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Court, brought the subject to the notice of the superior autho- 
rities, in the following extracts of a letter to the Court of Niza- 
nmt Adawlut : — 

“ In almost every district the gallows is constructed in a 

* manner peculiar to it, and the mode of executing ditfersfrora 
‘ that in others. In this district, ti>e gallows is formed by two 
‘ perpendicular poles, and a cross bar, from which is suspended 

. * tlie rope ; a rude ladder is placed against tiie cross bar, which 
‘ the criminal and executioner ascend ; and the noose is tied 
‘ round the former’s neck: the latter tlien descends, and draws 

* away the ladder. The scene is altogether most slacking ; 
‘ the trembling ascent of the poor wretch, and the slow wiih- 
‘ drawing of the ladder enhance and prolong his suffer- 

* ings, and horrify the humane feelings. It has occurred to me, 

* that a moveable and portable gallows might he constructed, 

* with a hojxrd, as a platform for the criminal to stand uiion, 
‘ which should drop on a holt being knocked out at each end 

* of it. 

“ I have further to observe, that, in some districts, the execu- 
‘ tioners are in the habit of hamstringing criminals, or rather 
‘ of cutting the tendons behind the ancles, even before life is ex- 

* tinct. On this point, therefore, the orders of the Nizamut are 
‘ likewise much needed.” 

The Courf immediately took up the question ; and, on the fifth 
of April, not only directed a gallows to he erected at every 
station, agreeably to the Judge’s suggestion, but forwarded to 
every Magistrate a very neatly lithographed picture of a crimi- 
nal ahout” to he executed, taken from the original painting for- 
warded to thorn by the Magistrate of Mirinapore. _ 

Three years later, the exposure of bodies in chains or gibbets 
was prohibited, and the Magistrates were directed to give them 
up to their relatives when claimed, or to bury or burn them 
when unclaimed, according to the custom of the caste to which 
they belonged. 

In the year 1844, Magistrates were forbidden to bestow 
money or new clotlies on condemned criininals before they 
are led to execution, because “ such donations and indulgences 
‘ are calculated to detract from the force and effect of the 
‘ solemn warning which the adjudgment of the last penalty 
‘ of the law*is designed and intended to convey.” 

Tliis prohibition lias very much tended to bring hanging into 
disrepute ; hut the Magistrates are compelled to be careful that 
tlie order is not evaded. Dressed as if going to a wedding, 
decorated with garlands and flowers, and preceded by a hand 
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of music, the condemned criminals offered themselves, if Hin- 
dfis, as victims to Kali, and thus turned the last penalty of 
the law into a religious ceremony. Numbers of the Thugs, 
executed at Saugor in former years, joyously' leapt from the 
gallows, secure under these circumstances, as tliey imagined, 
of everlasting happiness, while the plaudits of the crowd, 
assembled to witness and share in the sacrifice, were resound- 
ing in their ears. 

The execution now generally takes place in some conspi- 
cuous place in the town adjacent to the jail; to which the 
criminal is conducted with a long procession, and with as much 
decorum as such an occasion will admit of. 

In former times, in England, the victims of the law were 
similarly conducted up the streets of London to Tyburn, which 
was then expressly set apart for this purpose, partly because it 
was adapted to the accommodation of a large number of persons, 
and partly because it was at a distance from the residence of 
the better classes, whose sensibilities might be affected by so 
disagreeable an exhibition but they are now executed in front 
of the jail. Whether the change has been attended with the 
benefits contemplated, is much to be doubted. The mental agony 
of the criminal is certainly abbreviated ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether the abolishing of the procession does not weaken 
the effect proposed. ^ 

We are not of those who would abolish capital punish- 
ment altogether, because the example is lost upon the crowd 
collected to witness it : for it is not upon them that the an- 
guish of the criminal is expected to take effect. They are nearly 
all of them hardened and inured to crime, and only rush to 
witness an execution, because it is a scene which produces 
temporary excitement. They too often sympathise with the 
misery of the criminal, and lose sight of his crime — or capri- 
ciously exhibit a vindictive satisfaction at the expiation of 
the ofence. Where in their opinion the crime is venial, feel- 
ings of irritation and resentment against the Government are 
excited in their breasts ; and, in the indulgence of them, the 
misery of the criminal, and his crime, are both alike forgotten. 
Upon the whole then, with scarcely an exception, no beneficial 
effect is produced by the exhibition of a public execution. 

But the great plea of the advocates for the abolitioB of capital 
punishment, is, that the suddenly cutting short the life of a 
criminal shuts him out from all hopes of mercy ; and that, if 
left to reflect upon his crime, he would be led to regard it with 

7 . 1 
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horror, and sue for pardon to his offended Maker with such un- 
wearying perseverance, that he would be sure to obtain it. It 
is much to be doubted, however, if the discipline of a jail, espe- 
cially of an Indian one, is calculated to induce serious contem- 
plation. The mind is much more likely to become day by day 
more hardened by contact with crime, and at length deadened to 
every religious feeling. Were our jails so arranged, as to allow 
of private discipline, and a proper classification of prisoners, this 
argument against capital punishment might have weight; but, 
as things are, it has none. 

A true history of the crime and folly of a Prison in Bengal 
would furnish examples almost sufficient to clog the morbid 
appetite of an English Public for all that is horrible, wonder- 
ful, and almost incredible. There are many, who, on looking 
back to the motives of their crimes, can scarcely trace the steps 
by which they were tempted. There are many, who, conscious 
of their innocence, consume their lives in indignant fretfulness 
at the undeserved imprisonment they are forced to submit to, 
and who are half worn out by the restless desire to clear 
themselves. And if this be so, is a jail a place to produce 
penitence? Kemoved from the opportunities of perform- 
ing the religious ceremonies enjoined by their creeds, 
and expelled from their castes, the natives of India become 
utterly depraved : and, of the thousands annually incarcerated, 
not one is ever reformed. The Government of India is so well 
aware of this fact, that, as we noted in a former part of this 
article, corporal punishment has been re-iniroduced, being 
deemed expedient, until adequate improvement in prison dis- 
cipline can be effected. 

The punishment of murder in India has, we gather from the 
selected reports of the Nizamut, been apportioned with much 
discrimination. 

The crime of homicide, as distinguished from murder, is 
classed under five heads, in accordance with the Muhammedan 
law ; accidental, comj)ulsory, erroneous, justifiable, and culpable. 
Accidental homicide is by the Muhammedan law, punishable by 
Diyut; and we observe that one person, who killed a man in 
the dark, mistaking him for a dog, and another, who killed a 
man while firing at a wild beast, were declared by the Law 
Officers litble to punishment ; but were acquitted by the 
Sudder Judges. 

Homicide by compulsion, or where a person kills another by 
order of his master, or other persons under menaces which in- 
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(luce a fear of death, is not justifiable under the Muhammedan 
law, but the penalty of Kisas is transferred from the com- 
pelled to the coinpeller, while the person compelled is liable to 
discretionary punishment. 

Erroneous homicide, or where a person deliberately intending 
to murder one person, accidentally kills another, is not held liable 
to “ Kisas” under the Muhammedan law, but to discretionary 
punishment by ‘Diyut,’ and has been declared punishable, under 
the Regulations of Government, in the same manner as if the 
criminal act had been done upon the person intended to bo 
killed. _ 

Homicide, under the Muhammedan law, is justifiable incases 
of adultery, when there is no other means of prevention : but 
according to Abu Hunifah, the offending party must be 
caught in the act, or under such circumstances, — such as being 
found in the house, — as may lead to the inference that the crime 
is about to be committed. Tho Sudder Judges have not in- 
variably allowed the Muhammedan law its full scope ; but have, 
where there have been peculiar circumstances of aggravation 
on the part of the accused, sentenced him to imprisonment for 
a short period. A special Regulation however was passed in 
1822, to set aside the justificatory plea admitted in such cases 
by the Muhammedan law; and the crime is now punished accord- 
ing to the equitable principles of the English law. * 

Culpable homicide is ordinarily punishable by imprisonment, 
with labour, for the-period of seven years ; but, in cases of ag- 
gravation, for fourteen years. Thus, where torture was applied to 
a party, to extort a confession of theft, which ended in the death 
of the person maltreated, the prisoners were convicted of ag- 
gravated culpable homicide, and were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for terras, varying from fourteen to two years, according 
to their respective degrees of guilt. 

With the exce[)tion of tho crime of adultery, the remaining 
catalogue of offences against the person requires no comments — 
the punishment awarded for them being the same as in England, 
and varying according to the degrees of guilt. 

Adultery is punishable as a criminal offence in India, and 
the parties are liable to imprisonment with hard labour for any 
period not exceeding seven years. Under the Muhammedan 
Ian', persons even who harbour adulterers, are liable to discre- 
tionary punishment. The law requires the prosecution to be 
conducted by the husband, and, should ho decline, a public 
prosecution cannot take place. This law is soldotn or never 
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resorted to by the natives of India, which ia surprising, as it 
affords them a ready legal means of indulging their naturally 
vindictive feelings. But they prefer a deeper revenge without 
exposure ; and either take the punishment into their own hands, 
by resorting to effectual measures for preventing a repetition 
of the offence, or pervert the laws in their favour. They 
seize the offending party in their house, and, loudly proclaim- 
ing him a thief, easily secure his conviction. He has been 
found in the house attempting to rob the woman of her brace- 
lets : and she unhesitatingly deposes before the magistrate, that, 
if she had not vigorously resisted him, the robbery would 
have been effected. 

Of offences against property, the crime of burglary alone 
requires our notice, as differing in some particulars from the 
same offence in England. According to the English law, bur- 
glary is “ the offence of breaking into, and entering a dwelling 
house at night, with the intent to commit a burglary therein.” 
According to the Regulations of the East India Company, it is 
** the breaking into, or attempting to break into, any house, 
hut, boat, or other habitation, or into any ware-house, or other 
building used for the preservation or custody of property, with 
the intent to steal.” Thus if breaking, or the attempt to break, 
into a house be made, actual entrance into the house, as in Eng- 
lish law, is immaterial. The crime may be effected in India, 
either by day or night, and the house may be either a dwelling 
house or a ware-house. The intent also must be to steal; so 
that the breaking into a house with the intent to commit mur- 
der or rape is not burglary, though it is so by the laws of Eng- 
laud. But tliougli the breaking into a dwelling house, either 
by day or by night, is equally burglary, the law considers the 
offence of greater magnitude when committed by night, than 
when committed by day, and enables the Courts to award an 
cnhancetl punishment. By the laws of England, the entering 
into a house by a door, and afterwards breaking out of it, is 
burglary ; but it is not so in India. In cases of burglary, un- 
attended with violence, or aggravating circumstances, a magis- 
trate is competent to award a punishment not exceeding two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and ore year’s imprison- 
ment in lieu of stripes. Where the crime is attended with 
circumstances of aggravation, the case must be committed to 
the Sessions Judge, who may award a sentence of sixteen years’ 
imprisonment, or banishment. We will glance at the circum- 
stances, which the law declares to be aggravating and render- 
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ini' persons liable to so heavy a puniahnaent. The^ attempt to 
commit a murder is a circumstance of aggravation ; so is the 
wounding, burning, or inflicting any corporal injury upon 
the occupants of the house ; so also if the prisoners or any 
of them have been before convicted of burglary, robbery, or 
other heinous crime, or appear to be persons of notoriously 
bad character, provided they have been convicted of some 
specific offence, or are, at the time of committing the offence, 
watchmen, guards, or police officers ; or if the property stolen 
exceed the value of one hundred rupees— these are declared by 
the law circumstances of such aggravation as to take the case out 
of the hands of the magistrate, and render it imperative 
upon him to commit the parties to the Sessions Couit. Iheso 
have been specified by the law; but lest circumstances 
should arise which were unforeseen by its framers, they have 
wisely left a general discretion to the magistrate of committing 
parties to the Sessions, whenever they may consider such a 


measure necessary. , , . , • i 

The crime of burglary, when attended with violence, is so 

similar to the crime of dacoity, or robbery by open violence, 
that we shall endeavour to point out the distinction, as it is 
drawn in the reported cases of the Nizamut Adawlut. it 
the breaking, or attempt to break, be effected with violence, 
and the house be in actual use, as a habitation for persons or a 
ware-house for goods, at the time of tlie attack, and three or more 
persons be present, the crime committed is dacoity, or robbery 
by open violence ; but if the breaking be effected without vio- 
lence, though violence subsequently occur, it is only burglary 
attended with violence. Thus, if three or more persons pro- 
ceeded in an open manner with torches and broke intoaliouse,or, 
while breaking into it, used threatening language to the inhabi- 
tants, so as intimidate them, the crime coniraitted would be 
dacoity : but if the same party had quietly broken into the 
house, and afterwards lighted their torches, and tied up, and 
maltreated the inhabitants, the crime would be burglary attend- 
ed with violence. In dacoity, the house must be in actual 
use : in burglary, in ordinary use as a habitation, or receptacle 
for property. The punishment however would, in either case, 

be the same. , luu 

There is a vagrant law, somewhat severer than the Eng ish 

law, which we will notice, as it is open to abuse. ui ' 

“ Budraash,” or incorrigible rogue, may be committed to 
tho houso of correction till the next (general oi Quar 
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Sessions of the peace, and then be further imprisoned for 
any period not exceeding one year, (and not being a female) 
whipped. 

The regulations of the East India Company on this subject 
deserve all praise, as they endeavour to reclaim such offenders by 
all the means in their power; and, failing to do so, effectual- 
ly prevent their ever again annoying society. There is almost 
delicacy in the mode pointed out by the law, for ascertaining 
if a suspicious character be really as bad as he appears to be. 
The law directs a daroga, whenever any one has been de- 
nounced to him as a bad character, without any ostensible means 
of livelihood, to make private inquiries about him in the first 
instance, and then secondly, if the result bo unsatisfactory, to 
apprehend him, and question him as to his mode of life. If he 
be unable to give a satisfactory account of himself, the daroga 
is required to send him to the magistrate, who will demand 
from him security for his good behaviour for any period not 
exceeding a year, or, in default, commit him to jail to labor 
till the year be expired. 

When a prisoner is released, who has been confined in jail for 
six months and upwards, the magistrate is authorised to pay him 
the sum of five rupees for his immediate necessities, and to have 
him released in the presence of the head men of his village, who arc 
enjoined to procure for him some means of livelihood, so as to se- 
cure his reformation and future good behaviour; and they are fur- 
ther required to give notice to the police should he cease to labour, 
or obtain his livelihood by other than creditable means. Should 
the suspected person be brought before the magistrate, and be 
unable to prove that he is earning an honest livelihood, he 
may be required to find security for his good behaviour for one 
year, or in default be committed to jail to hard labour, till that 
period be expired. A magistrate may, if he sees good reason, 
require him to furnish security for three years ; but ho must 
tran.smit his proceedings for the revision and sanction of tlie 
Session Judges. 

Sliould a person be deemed so incorrigible, as to render his 
release dangerous to the community, he may be detained for 
security for an indefinite period : but ho must be brought up 
every third year before the Sessions Judge, who shall determine 
upon the proceedings placed before him, whether he shall be 
ag.ain remanded to gaol on the same terms as before, or on 
others more favourable to him. 

As the reformation of the criminal and the protection ot 
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the public are alone the objects of this law, it provides that 
the magistrate may release such prisoner at any time, should 
he be satisfied that he may do so with safety. 

This law seems to beat once just and merciful; yet it is 
frequently abused. Sometimes persons are unnecessarily re- 
quired to furnish security ; and sometimes the security demand- 
ed is too great. The police and the magistrate are always 
anxious to give it full effect, as the credit of their administration 
is frequently enhanced through it. We learn from Mr. Si)cede, 
that in nine districts all the suspected characters were obliged 
to sleep every night at the police station, till they should fur- 
nish security : the order was, however, speedily rescinded. 

The system of jail discipline is, we observe from the Guide 
Books, excessively lax and ineffective : and it is a well known 
fact, that the prisoners are secured, not by their guards, but by 
their excessive attachment to the jail. Many men, who can 
scarce earn their daily bread by excessively hard toil, on their 
entrance into the jail, find more food than they can possibly 
cat already prepared for them ; they are clothed .and housed 
more luxuriously than it has ever entered into their imagina- 
tions to conceive ; while the labor performed by them, is only 
sufficient to give them appetite, and to induce them to look for- 
ward to their dinner with much inward satisfaction. Such 
ought not to be the c.ase; but until a superintendent of jails 
shall be allowed, with a European overseer appointed to each 
jail, no improvement can be expected. 

The system of superintendence is at present very anomalous. 
The Governor of Bengal performs the duties of an inspector, 
and issues orders direct to the magistrate. The Sessions Judge 
is required to see that the orders are obeyed ; but, if they are 
not, he has no power to enforce them. He can merely report 
the circumstances for the orders of the government. The very 
minutest details are ijpbmitted to the Governor of Bengal, who 
has so little, we suppose, to occupy his attention, that he can 
find time to taste and prescribe the kind of oil to be used by 
the prisoners, and to direct the mode in which^ the prisoners 
shall be shaved. The kind of beard allowed in jail, we do not 
learn ; but we learn that the shaving is performed by contract ; 
and that consequently every man (beard or no beard) is shaved 
as often during the month, as His Honor the Governor of 

Bengal will permit. . . , m i i 

The subject wc ftre writing upon is inexhaustible 5^ and 

much has been previously in the pages of this Review written 
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upon it : but the length of tlus article warns us to bring our 
rambling observations to a close, and prevents our bringing 
into prominent notice, 'step, by step, the various improvements 
made in the criminal laws of India, and the system of admi- 
nistering them. The changes have been gradual, and occa- 
sionally merely experimental : and when on trial, they have 
been found inexpedient, they have beea immediately abau- 
doned. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


I . — The Poetry of the Butts. 

We only echo the remark of a local writer, when we say that 
there is nothing poetical in “ the dumpy name of Dutt,” It is one 
less adapted, even than that of poor Amos Cottle, “ to fill the speak- 
ing trump of future fame,” as it sounds more like the short thick 
tout of preparation, than one of those long-drawn flourishes, with 
which the noisy goddess heralds her favorites. Yet it contains as 
many letters as that of Pope ; it is quite as musical and nearly of the 
same character as that of Scott. All it wants is the charm of as- 
sociation. Had it ever been borne by a great poet, we should never 
have discovered that it was not poetical. And if a number of small 
poets could do for it as much as a single great one, we should even 
now have had to mention it more respectfully. We have reckoned up 
five Hindoo Dutts, who write English verses, and very passable verses 
too ; but as yet they have not been able to separate their patronymic 
from the train of common-place ideas of burly babus and dingy 
bazars, by which it is appropriately attended. Who shall venture to 
say, however, that some not very remote generation may recognise 
as much of music in the name of Dutt, as we now hear in that of 
Pope or Moore ? 

We have said that there are at least five Dutts, who write pass- 
able verses. Four of them live and sing in Calcutta ; and the fifth, 
though now doomed to reside at ‘ benighted’ Madras, like Ovid on the 
shores of the Black Sea, is also a native of Bengal. They are all young 
men, and, if we mistake not, those residing in Calcutta are all of one 
family, sons and nephews of the highly respectable Russomoy Dutt, 
Secretary to the Hindu College Committee, and a Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests. Of course, they must be reckoned of the 
class, celebrated, or stigmatised, as “Young Bengal;” but, wo believe, 
they are all quiet unobtrusive members of that section of the 
class, which does real credit to its teachers. 

Two of these Dutts have published small pamphlets of poetry — 
of pieces, which have first met the public eye in the columns of the 
newspapers, to which the performances of the others have been, 
we believe, hitherto exclusively confined. Our purpose beinf to direct 
attention to effusions, noticeable as well from their intrinsic worthi- 
ness, as from the circumstances of their origin, rather than to criticise 
them minutely! we shall not waste, on comment and analysis, the space, 
which may be more usefully devoted to extract and illustration. For 
O' foreigner and an Asiatic, writing English verses in a language picked 
np at school, a general coitectness of expression and composition 

h 
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constitutes a claim to praise; and this claim all the Dutts possess. In 
this respect, as in some others, they might fearlessly compete with most 
of our enthusiastic young gentlemen, who qualify for the Poet’s Comer 
of Westminster Abbey, in the Poet’s Corner of our home and 
colonial newspapers. Indeed, he would be. an acute critic, who, 
from internal evidence alone, could discover that their verses were 
elaborated under a turban, and not under a liat, or that the initial 
D, appended to them, stood for Dutt, and not for Dobbs. Perhaps 
we might go even further, and assert that the versification of tliesc 
young Ilindds is distinguished by a grace and strength, which 
are rarely seen in that of our small English bards, and which would in 
some measure atone for the scarcity of now, striking, or profound 
thoughts. There is also in their stylo and tone a vigour, an energy, 
which, exhibited by a soft lethargic Hindu, is not a little re- 
markable. 

The first in the field of poetic fame was Govind Chundra and, to 
our thinking, he is the best of the band. Early last year ho pul 
forth a small pamphlet, containing “ Specimens from a volume of 
verses nearly ready for the press but, we believe, the promised 
volume has not yet seen the light. Its publication was made great- 
ly dependent on the favourable reception of this pilot-pamphlet ; 
and, as the public would not favourably receive the poetry even of 
an unknown Byron, we may regret, but cannot be surprised at, the 
non-appearance of our too prudent poet’s book. The specimens before 
us, however, most of which had already appeared in print, enable us 
to judge of what the volume would have been. They are the scat- 
tered fragments of precious metal lying on the surface, that tell the 
richness of the vein below. In them we have the effusions of a truly 
poetical mind, though not of a great poet. They want the torrent flow 
of some of the other Dutts ; but they possess that calm transpare)]cy, 
which reflects the quiet beauties of the heaven and earth. Their tone 
is tender and serious, as best befits the gentle and serious thoughts^ 
which it expresses. We know not if Govind Chundra professes him- 
self a Christian ; but certainly, if his verses are to be regarded as the 
true index of his heart, he ought to do so. Let it not be supposed 
however, that we are introducing the reader to a mere rhyming 
theologian — one who writes sermons in verse ; Govind Chundra’s re- 
ligion is that of every-day life, and. mixed up with all its every-day 
feelings. Nor are there wanting in his effusions, thoughts, which no 
poet need be ashamed to utter, — gems unlooked for, which almost 
startle uc by their unexpected beauty. Take for example the 
following, which occurs in the lamentation of a love-lorn Moslem 
girl 


My heart is like a desert wide — its only palm is dead : 

The only bird, that cheered with song its solitude, is fled ; 

The only fount, that raised in it its limpid column high, 

Is choked and filled with barren weeds, and dry, alas 1 how dry ! 
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Here is a picture less striking, perhaps, but not less beautiful, 
sketched during a “Night on the Ganges/’ 

How pleasant now, at ease reclined, to mark 
The sombre shadows of each varying tree. 

The mangoe here, with countless leaves adorned, 

Casts densest shade, and, there, the towering palm 
Mirrors its length. The scented Babul next, 

With fragrant yellow flowers and leaves diffuse, 

Bends o’er the wave to see its image fair. 

One mass of green the trees far off appear^ 

And cast no shadows on the flood belowr 
The ample Ghat its thousand pillars rears. 

In the dim moonshine looking vast and pale. 

Untenanted and cold, sublimely grand ; 

And the high temple, with its graceful arch, 

And faint discovered spire, that upwards, points. 

Shaded by moonlight, like a phantom, looms 
Adjacent. 

Our poet seems partial to the sonnet: there are no less than 
twonty'lour in his little pamphlet of forty-two small pages, and very 
tolerable specimens of that form of verse some of them are. Here 
is onC; as a sample : — 

OOUR. 

I gazed upon the ruins, wrapt in thought : 

Sudden, they melted to my dreaming sight, 

And in their place rose moated castles bright ; 

Like the great temple without workmen wrought ; 

The scene with deepest interest was fraught ; 

Banners unfurled like meteors mocked the light *, 

And burnished armour red reflections caught, 

As sentries slowly paced the ramparts white. 

The streets were peopled with a motley throng : 

Brave men, and bashful women half afraid, — 

Huge elephants, forward urged by mace and thongs 
And snorting steeds in trappings rich arrayed, 

In one continuous tide were borne along, 

While martial music at a distance played. 

And here another: — 

TIME. 

How oft, oh Time ! men thoughtlessly reprove 
Thine even course, and call thee swift or slow ; 

The restive school-boy, who from school would go. 

The youth, that longs impatient for his love, 

Miscall thee laggard, whom no tears may move 
Nor soft words melt. The sage with locks of snow . 

Thinks thee too rapid j on thy onward flow 
Tie looks and weeps, while dreams, which fancy wove 
In the fresh season of his youthful prime, 

Fade into air. For me, I mark thy way 
Placid and smooth, and bless thee ancient Time ! 

Nor call thee slow, nor wish thy course to stay. 

As, hid in shady nook, I “ build the rhyme,” 

Or, listless, under cloistering branches stray ! 
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Wn must close our illustrations of Govind Chundra’s verses with 
the following, which, as the composition of a young Hindu, possesses 
an interest beyond any which its intrinsic excellence can give it. 

LINES WRITTEN ON THE FLY LEAF OF. MY BIBLE. 


I sought for Fame : by day and night, 

I struggled, that my name might be, 

Emblazoned forth in types of light, 

And wafted o’er the pathless sea. 

But sunken cheek, and vision dim, 

Were all I got by seeking him. 

I sought for wealth. The lust of gold 
Sucked my best feelings, scared my heart, . 

Destroyed those aspirations bold 
That formed my nature’s better part 
And, at the last, though seeming fair. 

The prize, I clutched, was empty air. 

I sought for Power ; the loftiest steep, 

The topmost heights I strove to scale, 

Nor dark abysses, yawning deep 
Around me, could my courage quail. 

But bolder ones, with swifter pace, 

Outstript me in the eager race. 

I sought for Love. His heavenly flame 
Lit for a time mycheerless way ; 

But, when it fled— my path* became 
More gloomy for tne transient day. 

Death spread above his sable pall. 

And turned my fondest hopes to gall. 

I sought for Health ; the changeful girl, 

The more I followed, farther fled. 

Where the streamlet’s billows curl, 

And wild flowers burst, she hid her head. 

I prayed her to return again. 

My prayers were breathed, — but all in vain I 
What shall I seek now ? All I sought 
Eluded, shunned, my nerveless grasp ; 

What shall I seek ? Oh sinful thought 
While still this volume I can clasp I 

Another of the Dutts has left that nursery of fledgling bards, the 
newspaper ‘ poet’s corner,’ and come out in all the dignity of a book 
of his own, which, very small though it be, gives him a claim to 
rank second in our brief chronicle. This is M. M. S. Dutt, a 
native of Bengal, as his name avouches, an ex-student of Bishop’s 
College, and, a Native Christian, now residing at Madras. He also has 
put forth a pamphlet of verse, containing a metrical tale,<bunded on a 
passage in the half-fabulous history of India, and called The Captive 
Ladie ; which is followed by a fragment of blank-verse, called Visions 
of the Past. The writer, in his preface, apologises by anticipation 
for such of the imperfections of the work, as may be attributed to 
carelessness, on the plea that it was. written in haste for the columns 
of a newspaper, and amidst all the distractions of want and sorrow, 
which now, we believe, no longer beset him. He is less fertile in 
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poetic thought than Govind Chundra, hut, on the other hand, perhaps 
excels him in force of diction, and music of rhyme and rythm. 
His principal poem. The Captm Ladie, is a rather ambitious imi> 
tation of the style, which the example of Scott and Moore and Byron, 
and the“ fatal facility” of the octosyllabic verse, have rendered rather 
too popular with our aspiring bards. Of his success we will let the 
reader judge for himself, by the aid of a few brief extracts, con- 
veying, what we regard as, fair, if not somewhat too favourable, spe- 
cimens of his strains. But first we must cull two or three stanzas 
from a dedicatory address “ To———,” — the poet’s wife we presume 
— and which, if it expresses, as we have no reason to suppose it does 
not, the real feelings of the writer, presents the Hindd poet to his 
English readers in' a character, which they are all unused to attribute 
to his countrymen, even that of a fond affectionate husband : — 

Oh ! beautiful as Inspiration, when 
She fills the Poet’s breast— her fairy shrine, 

Woo’d by melodious worship I welcome then ! 

Tho’ ours the home of Want, I ne’er repine : 

Art thou not there, e’en thou, a priceless gem and mine 7 

• 

Life hath its dreams to beautify its scene, 

And sun-light for its desert ; but there be 
None softer in its store — of brighter sheen— 

Than Love — ^than gentle Love : and thou to me 
Art that sweet dream, mine dwn 1 in glad reality. 

Though bitter be the echo of the tale 
Of my youth’s wither’d spring, I sigh not now ; 

For I am as a tree, when some sweet gale 

Doth sweep away the sere leaves from each bough, 

And wake far greener charms to re-adorn its brow. 

Here is an extract from the poem itself : — 

“ Tis night — oh I how I hate her smile. 

Which lights the horrors of this isle, 

Where, like lone captives, we must sigh 
O’er arms that rust and idly lie — 

Far from the scenes, where oft the brave 
Will meet thee, glory ! or a grave — 

Far from the scenes, where revels gay 
Will chase the darkest cares away — 

Far from the scenes, where maiden bright 
Will steal to list, at fall of night. 

Her lover’s lute and roundelay, 

And like a viewless spirit shower 
Her dewy wreaths on leaf and flow’r. 

Love’s token— and then swiftly fade, 

And vanish like an airy shade ! 

And here another of a different character : 

A prouder scene the fiery sun 
Had never-never shone upon ! 

Like golden clouds, that on the breast 
Of yonder Heavens love to rest, 
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Unnumber’d hosts in bright array 
Glitter'd beneath the noon*tide ray : 

A thousand flags -wav’d on the air, 

Like bright-wing’d birds disporting there ; 

A thousand spears flash’d in the light, 

In dazzling splendour — high and bright ; 

The warrior-steed, so fierce and proud, 

Neigh’d in wild fury-shrill and loud ; 

The je well’d elephant too stood 
In solemn pride and quiet mood ; 

And in the glittering pomp of war 
The mail-clad hero in his car. 

For nations on that glorious day 
Met there from regions far away — 

The mightiest on this earth that be 
In all the pride of Chivalrie, 

To celebrate thy feast — proud Victory ! 

‘‘ And all around the dazzled eye, 

Met scenes of gayest revelrie; 

For, here beneath the perfum’d shade, 

By some bright silken awning made, 

^lidst rose and lily scatter’d 'round, 

That blush’d as if on fairy ground. 

Bright maidens—* fair as those above— 

Sabg — softly— for they sang of Love ; 

How fondly, in the moon-lit bow’r. 

When midnight came with star and flow’r, 

Young Krishna with his maidens fair 
Rov’d joyously and sported there — 

Or, on the Jumna’s holy stream 
Where star-light came to sleep and dream, 

From his light skiff, that sped along, 

His soft reed breath’d the gayest song. 

Which swelling on the fitful sweep 
Of the lone night-wind’s sigh — so deep — 

Wing’d ravishment where’er it fell — 

Love’s accents in their airy spell I 

Tho fragment, entitled Visions of the Past, is introduced by the 
following sonnet, which is not altogether devoid of poetic feeling and 
beauty : — 

I sat me by a shrine, and heard a strain, 

Sweet as tny whispers, cedar ’d Lebanon I 
Which lull the weary pilgrim, when the sun 
Seeks in wide ocean’s gem-lit, vast domain, 

His nightly haunt : it sunk, then swell’d again, 

High to the throne of Israel’s Holy one. 

Nor swell’d its vestal symphony in vain 
Echo’d by sainted spirits He hath won I 
The bridal song of her the spouse below : 

I wept ! — How oft, O world I thy harlot-smile 
Hath woo’d me from the fount, whose waters flow 
In beauty, which dark Death will ne’er defile : 

I wept !— A Prodigal once weeping sought 
His Father’s breast,— and found love unforgot ! 

The fragment itself is a sort of vision of Eden, and our first parents 
therein, and seems formed on the model of Byron’s beautiful Dreim^ 
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We can afford only one short extract from it, as we find that ^YO arc 
engrossing more space than we can claim for the subject : 

I look’d, it came that fulgent vision bright ; 

A fleet of light upon a crystal sea ! 

And as it came, the shadowy beings, which thron’d 
And hung around that bow’r of loveliness, 

Like misty curtains, fled speed-wing’d and fast. 

— As when, Bengala 1 on thy sultry plains, 

Beneath the pillar’d and high arched shade 

Of some proud Banyan — slumberous haunt and cool — 

Echo in mimic accents hnong the flocks, 

Couch’d there in noon-tide rest and soft repose, 

Repeats the deafening and deep-thuhder’d roar 
Of him — ^the royal wanderer of thy woods I 
They fled — ^that darksome crew, and as they fled 
I saw that bow’r of beauty — ^but how chang’d — 

How chang’d, alas I from primal loveliness I 
As if some desolation-breathing blast 
Had wing’d in blighting sweeps its dark career 
Over its fairy beauty — withering all ! 

But where were they, the gentle beings and fair, 

I erst beheld within that blushing bow’r, 

Pent in each other’s arms in balmy rest ? 

IMcthought I saw them stand with pallid brow 
Eclips’d — as when from out the starless realm 
Of the dark Grave — by Fancy fondly woo’d 
In midniglit resurrection, the pale shade 
Of what was once ador’d and dutiful, 

Stands by the mourner’s pillow — silently ! 

But as they saw that airy vision bright. 

They fled like Guilt behind a leafy tree. 

I stood as one entranced, and sight and sense 
Slumber’d in deep and dark oblivion. 

Shoshi Chundra Dutt, who shall stand third on our list, lias 
not, that wc know, aspired to the dignity of a volume to himself; 
but be lias contributed rather copiously to the literary columns of 
the local newspapers. Of lato however, he, together indeed with 
most of the bards of his name, seems to have withdrawn from 
dalliance with the Muses. Possibly, in his case, the dry study 
of English Law, in which we believe he is engaged, has absorb- 
ed all the spirit of poetry and romance, which enlivened the 
more genial pursuits of earlier years. His effusions are charac- 
terised by a peculiar boldness and vigour of rythm, which conceal, 
in a great measure, the deficiency of higher poetical qualities, where 
they exist. We cannot afford room for more than an extract from 
one of his fbnger lyrics, but we think it justifies our belief, that the 
Ganges, with all its natural grandeur, and all its sublime associa- 
tions, is not unworthily sung by one of its sons. 

The waves are dashing proudly down 
Along thy sounding shore ; 

Lashing, with all the storm of power, 

The craggy base of mountain tower, 

Of mosque, and pagod hoar, 

That darkly o’er thy waters frown ; 
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As if their moody spirit’s sway 
Could hush thy wild and boisterous play ! 

But reckless yet of gloomy eye. 

As heedless too of smile, 

Through various climes, with regal sweep, 

Rolls on thy current dark and deep. 

Nor even stoops to wile 
The blooming fruits, and flowerets shy, 

That lightly bend to reach thy wave, 

Their beauteous breasts therein to lave. 

Unconscious roll the surges down, 

But not unconscious thou, 

Dread spirit of the roaring flood I 
For ages worshipped as a God, 

And worshipped even now, — 

Worshipped, and not by serf or clown } 

For sages of the mightiest fame 
Have paid their homage to thy name, 

Can’st thou forget the glorious past ? 

When, mighty as a Qod, 

With hands and heart unfettered yet, 

* And eyes with slavish tears unwet. 

Each sable warrior trod 
Thy sacred shore ; before the blast 
Of Moslem conquest hurried by — 

Ere yet the Mogul spear was nigh. 

Thine was glory^s brightest ray, 

When the land with glory teemed ; 

The fairest wreath the poet won, 

The praise of every daring done. 

On thee reflected beamed : 

When glory’s li^ht had passed away. 

Thine were India’s wrongs and pain. 

Despite that brow of proud disdain. 

O’er crumbled thrones thy waters glide, 

Through scenes of blood and woe, 

And crown and kingdom, might and sway. 

The victor’s, and the poet’s bay, 

Ignobly sleep below y 
Sole remnant of our ancient pride. 

Thy waves survive the wreck of time, 

And wanton free, as in their prime. 

• 

We are tempted to give a specimen of a ditFerent .style : — 

HYMN TO THE DEITY. 

0 Thou ! of this great universe the lord, 

Whatever be Thy name 1 ^ 

Whose throne is far above the mountains brow, 

Whither may never pierce our mortal sight. 

In mystic gloom, or radiant blaze of light. 

Lord of these works I but far transcendant Thou. ! 
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From pole to pole, and fVom the earth to heaven, 

In all the spheres that burn ! 

Thy name is glorious, as it e'er should be, 

For all creation at , Thy will was made, 

The giant mountain, and the wild cascade, 

And the hoarse billows of the roaring sea. 

And every place, Thy hallowed presence owns. 

Spirit of purity ! 

Where winter’s chilly blasts perpetual reign, 

And on the barren snores no verdure smiles, 

The Polar Sea, and Zambia’s frozen isle, 

As well as summer's fertile wide domain. 

Through boundless space, the stars harmonious roll 1 
Each sparkling gem a world, 

A wandering ray of thy resplendent state, 

A fragment of thy mystid vast design. 

Whose limits human pride may ne’er confine, 

Lord of all Goodness ! Thou art wond’rous great ! 

Number Four is Hurcliundra Dutt Ho has within the last 
two years written many fugitive pieces of spirited and pleasing verse, 
many of them having, for their subjects, scenes and incidents in the 
history of his country, or the social and domestic .life of his coun- 
trymen. Here is one of a series of Oriental Lyrics/' discontinued 
but too soon. We give it rather, for its convenient dimensions, 
than because we regal'd it as a favourable illustration of the powers 
of its author : 

THE RAJPUTNI BRIDE. 

She comes, she comes, and in her hand 
The Champm wreath she brings, 

The fretted, sounding roof on high 
With thrilling music rings ; 

And warriors, dressed in green and gold, 

Of high renown and bearing bold, 

To her their homage pay ; 

And as she moves with queen-like grace, 

The blushes deepen on her face ; 

For ’tis her bridal day. 

Her bridal day I from far and near 
The gallant princes came. 

With hearts, where flattering hope beat high, 

And burnt love’s .transient flame. 

Assembled in that hall of state, 

Where slaves in gorgeous livVies wait 
Their biddings^to obey. 

With nodding plumes the suitors stand. 

Expectant each to win her hand. 

And bear the prize away. 

None yet could tell what favored neck 
That bridal wreath would wear ; 

What gallant heart had won the heart 
Of one so young and fair. 


c 
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The thin white yeil that o’er her streamed 
Was slow withdrawn the jewels gleamed 
That decked her raven hair 
Was there a youth then in the hall 
Who would not give his wealth, his all 
With her life’s joy to share ? 

% 

The music ceased,— and all around 
A hurried glance she cast, 

When from the palace gate there rose 
A bugle’s shrilly blast. 

Unmindful still the suitors came 

With hearts where burnt love’s transient flame 

To win the lovely bride, 

The host who stood beside the throne, 

To hear the sound did start alone. 

Then thought the wind had sighed. 

p 

A moment and beside the bride 
Her true love brave was seen ; 

Why cometh he in soldier’s guise 

To wed his “ beauty’s queen 

The garland round his neck is thrown, 

And bride and bridegroom both are gone 
Across the moors away. 

In vain the guards on their chargers spring. 

And swear the youth in chains to bring, 

Or in fair fight to slay. 

The followign is not a bad imitation of those ‘ pretty* love verses, 
which pass muster in our golden and silken albums and annuals, 
for very fine poetry : — 


CANZONET. 

When stars above are beaming, 

And firefly lamps are gleaming, 

And happier men are dreaming, 

I think my love of thee. 

And when the morning shineth, 

And clouds with silver lineth, 

This heart of mine repineth 
For thee my love — fq| thee. 

So when alone thou’rt roaming, 

Beneath the star of gloaming. 

Where brooklets clear are foaming 
Oh I then remember me. 

Or when bright hopes have faded, 

And all thy joys are shaded. 

And cares have thee invaded, 

Oh 1 think my love of me. 

The fifth and last on our list of poetical Dutts is Gris Chundra. 
He has not published much, or it has escaped our notice ; but what 
little he has committed to type, proves that he had no need to be 
ashamed of a competition for the bays with the other poets, who bear 
the same patronymic. Let the reader determine his standing among 
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them on the authority of the following, which is the last of his 
effusions, that we have seen : — 

ABSENCE. 

I think of thee, I think of thee. 

When glows the east with day ; 

When o*er the wide extended lea, 

The perfumed breezes stray ; 

When sunlight laughs upon each stream, 

And lines each leafy tree, 

I wander ’neath the morning beam, 

And thinki my love, of thee. 

At noon, when high the summer sun, 

Is blazing in the sky, 

Pensive, and thoughtful and alone, 

In listless mood I lie ; 

And think of happy by-gone years, 

And things once dear to me, 

Of boyhood's thrilling hopes and fears. 

And thee, my love, and thee. 

When softly shining from afar. 

As ev'ning throws her veil. 

With gradual swim the evening star, 

Comes o'er the rocky dale ; 

When inoonboams wander o'er each stream. 

Each fairy guarded hill. 

Or on the ocean darkly gleam, 

My thoughts are with thee still. 

When half the busy world's at rest, 

When silence reigns profound, 

And non gilt on Nature's silent breast. 

Disturbs the calm around ; 

When low I lie in slumber warm, 

From worldly troubles free, 

In dreams I see thy fairy form. 

And converse hold with thee. 

We thiuk the reader will agree with us in regarding it as a notice- 
able circumstance, that no les^han live Hindus of one family, or one 
name, should be able to compose English verses, of which these last aro 
not at all too favourable a specimen. It is a fact, that suggests many 
serious and yet gratifying reflections, on its causes, and their other 
and more momentous effects— on the education of tho natives of 
India in the literature and science of the West, and its consequences. 
The poetry of these Dutts may not rank very high in the scale of 
excellence, and the i)ower of making such verses may not bo so gene- 
rally diffused among the educated Hindoos, as might, perhaps, bo 
inferred from its so prominent development in one family ; hut at 
any rate, the verses are good enough to show, that the native mind 
is capable of sentiment, vigour, and refinement ; and we can vouch for 
tho fact that Bengal has many other indigenous bards, worthy to rank 
with those, whose works we have here celebrated. 
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II " — Oriental Christian Biography ; containing Biographical 
Sketches of distinguished Christians, who have lived and died 
in the East. Compiled by W. H. Carey. Nos. I.— IV. Cal- 
cutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1849 . 

This is, so far as we know, the first introduction amongst us of a 
mode of publication that has become so common elsewhere, under 
the designation of the ‘ serial method.’ The nature of the work before 
us is much better suited to such a mode of issue than is that of those 
works which aro generally put forth in this way ; as the shortness 
of the several skctclres enables the author to comprise many of them 
in each part, and to arrange them so that each part shall be complete 
in itself. The work promises to be one of great interest; and we 
anticipate much gratification from reviewing it at length on its com- 
pletion ; meanwhile, we restrict ourselves to a very brief notice, and to 
a cordial recommendation of the book to a larger “ share of public pa- 
tronage" than is usually accorded to the products of our local press. 

The plan of the work is as simple as may be. The biographical 
notices aro very brief, but contain a clear account of all the matters 
of interest that are known respecting the several subjects. The ma- 
terials are drawn from every accessible quarter, and are condensed 
with great care. The selection of the subjects has been made on the 
principles of the largest Protestant Catholicity. Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans and Congregationalists, Baptists and Paedo- 
baptists, aro here memorialised in the same pages, even as they do 
now rest from their labours in the same Paradise, and behold the face 
of the same Lord, whom, under somewhat different forms, and with 
somewhat different rites, they served in the same spirit while on 
earth. Clergy, dignified and undignified, established and non-esta- 
blished ; — laity titled and untitled, high and low, rich and poor, 
young and old, civil and military European, American and Asiatic, 
all find an impartial record in the-se pages. And the impartiality is 
not confined to the selection of subjects for notice ; it is equally ex- 
hibited in the execution of the notices themselves. There appears 
nothing of a sectarian tendency in the work ; and we understand that 
the author, in order to guard against even the unconscious deviations 
from catholicity, into which his own conscientious views might betray 
him, submits every sheet of his work, as it passes through the press, 
to the rigorous censorship of a friend, belonging to a different section 
of the Christian church. Thus is secured one of the greatest ex- 
cellencies, that can characterize such a work ; and thus is there every 
prospect of realizing one of the best objects that could be aimed at,— 
that, namely, of inducing Christians to love all their fellow Christians 
more cordially. We aro persuaded that many bigoted Churchmen, 
and many bigoted Dissenters, will be astonished to find so much good 
in the characters of members of their opposite "persuasions,” as is 
evinced by these sketches ; and we trust that while they are led to 
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regard the memory of the dead with an affection, undiluted by any 
thoughts of their peculiarities of sentiment on minor points of doc- 
trine or order, they will be insensibly induced to extend to the living, 
who share in these peculiarities, the same affection that they have been 
led to feel towards the memories of their predecessors. 

The arrangement of the lives is purely Sibylline. The design of 
this, as the author explains in an advertisement, is to introduce as 
much variety as possible into the several brochures. This could not 
be done, it is evident, by a chronological order, nor by a denomi- 
national order, nor by any order that we can think of, unless either 
an alphabetical arrangement, or the perfect want of all order that has 
been adopted : and wo think, upon the whole, that 'the way chosen is 
the best ; only we think facilities might have been afforded, by a 
double system of paging, for giving to the purchaser the option of 
binding the work, according to one, or other, of the arrangements, that 
we have hinted at. It is promised, however, that the inconveniences 
incidental to the present plan shall be remedied in another way, viz. 
by alphabetical and chronological Indices ; the latter of which will 
accomihodate the work to the purposes of those, who wish to trace 
the aspect of affairs in successive periods ; while the former will make 
it easy of reference to those, who wish to consult it respecting any 
individual, whose memoir is contained in it. These indices, we have 
no doubt, will render the book, when complete, no less convenient as 
a work of reference, than the subscribers must find it agreeable, 
during the course of its publication, as a work for perusal. 

Although we will not suffer ourselves to be betrayed into any thing 
like a review of the work in its present imperfect state, we must 
permit ourselves to give utterance to one feeling, that has been 
strongly called forth by the perusal of that portion of it, which is now 
before us. It is no new sentiment, but one that the perusal of all 
Christian biography tends to confirm, — the exquisite adaptation of 
our holy faith to mankind as such, without reference to the peculiari- 
ties of mental constitution and of social position, th.at distinguish 
men from each other. The extremes of rank and station, and the 
extremes of natural talent and mental acquireuxent, are equally ca- 
pable of being blessed by its intluence, and equally dependent upon 
its guidance through life, and its comfort and support in death. In 
the first No. alone, wo have an account of the very learned Bishop 
Middleton, who found the most fitting and most honouring employ- 
ment of his great talents and acquirements, in the elucidation of a 
very small, but very important, peculiarity in the language of the New 
Testament; — and, almost side by side, we have an account of one Golam 
AH, who uncouthly, but sincerely, expresses his love to his Saviour 
and Lord, in such terms as these ; — “ I love orange— it is sweet ; but 
Jesus Christ more sweet, — I love Jesus Christ.” No one will be 
disposed to smile at this language, who knows that the learned prelate 
and the illiterate lascar must equally enter the kingdom of heaven 
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as little children. When babes and sucklings praise the Lord, they 
must praise him in the language of babes ; yet is it out of their 
mouths, that praise is perfected. 

We anticipate a large sale for this work, both in India and in 
England ; and very glad shall we be if our hearty commendation 
shall tend in any degree to promote this ‘end. We cordially 
recommend it to our readers. 

As a fair specimen of the work we select at random a portion of 
the notice of Charles Grant — a brick from the building : 

“ In the Session of 1807, on a motion for papers relative to the conduct of the 
British Government towards the Poligars, Mr. Grant traced the Vellore mutiny 
to the wish of the Mohammedans for the restoration of the sons of Tippoo 
JSultan to power. Whatever might be the remoter causes, the immediate oc- 
casion was, clearly, some injudicious military regulations, which tended to ob- 
literate the fondly cherished distinctions of caste among the native soldiers. 
It certainly did not originate, directly or remotely, in the conduct of the mis- 
sionaries, whom Mr. Grant, on every occasion, was among the foremost to de- 
fend from the unjust imputations, with which they have been too often assailed. 

In the revenue administration of India, he supported a system, which invested 
with proprietory rights and personal immunities the native landholders and 
cultivators ; a system which originated under the paternal government of Lord 
Cornwallis. The interest which Mr. Grant took in the jurisprudence of India 
always appeared to be proportioned to the influence which, in his opinion, the 
due administration of justice would have upon the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the natives. Few persons were better qualified, by personal observa- 
tion and extensive enquiry, to appreciate the difficulties which lay in the way of 
any rapid amelioration in the state of a people sunk, as the natives of India 
are, in inveterate prejudices and habits, rivetted upon them by the ceaseless 
exertions of their superior orders or castes. But it was inconsistent with Mr. 
Grant’s consciousness of the superiority and divine authority of Christianity to 
concede, either to Mohammedanism or Hindooism, a perpetual existence. 
Hence the pleasure with which he regarded every prudent attempt to engraft 
principles of British jurisprudence on the Asiatic stock ; and hence the decision 
and zeal which he evinced upon all questions connected with the superstitions 
or morals of India. 

The negociations between the Court of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers 
for the renewal by charter of the Company’s commercial privileges, which com- 
menced in 1808, when Mr. Grant was Deputy Chairman, called forth an ex- 
traordinary display of the powers of his mind. 

In advocating the intellectual and moral wants of India, he had to encounter 
difficulties as unexpected as they were extraordinary, partly occasioned by the 
fears, and partly by the most surprising prejudices in favour of Hindoo idolatry, 
which were entertained by Europeans connected with India, some of whom came 
forward avowedly to oppose missionary exertions, in pamphlets which bear 
thoir names. The one party maintained the purity of Asiatic morals, and 
the harmlessness of the Hindoo character ; and the other, the danger of 
interfering with Hindoo prejudices. The controversy, to which this sub- 
ject gave rise, was, in its issue, eminently promotive of the interests of 
truth ; and it prepared the way for those extensive moral and religious exer- 
tions for India, which have so gteatly distinguished the last few years ; and 
which God, in his providence, has conspicuously blessed for the benefit of that 
vast peninsula and its dependencies. 

With a view to dispel the fears and remove the prejudices of the enemies to 
missionary efforts, many important documents were produced and laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, chiefly at the instance of Mr. Grant ; such as 
proofs of the prevalence of infanticide in different parts of India, of the impu: 
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rities and atrocities of Juggernauth, and of the great extent of the worship of 
that idol ; of the habitual falsehood and dishonesty of the Hindoos ; and on the 
other hand, of the long undisturbed existence of Christianity in some parts of 
India. Lastly, Mr. Grant’s own tract, entitled “ Observations on the general 
state of society among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, with respect to 
morals, and on the means of improving it.*’ This valuable paper was called 
for by the House of Commons, laid on its table, and * ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members, on the 5th of June, 1813 : but it has never been pub- 
lished. 

In entering into the measures which Great Britain might adopt for the remo- 
val of these evils, and the improvement of the state of society in India, Mr. 
Grant referred to the introduction of the English language, as a circumstance 
arising almost necessarily out of the connection of Englishmen with that coun- 
try ; and which rendered extremely easy, if it did not carry along with it, the 
introduction of much of their useful literature, and particularly the sacred 
scriptures. Towards the last measure, with many more direct means of im- 
provement, siieh as schools and missions, he considered it incumbent on the 
Court of Directors to manifest at least a friendly aspect, and with respect to 
education, a co-operation, Mr. Grant fully answered the several objections 
which had been made to interfere with the religion of Hindoostan, and, in con- 
cluding this valuable paper, he made a powa*rful appeal to the British authorities 
in behalf of India, 

In 1813, the Act of Parliament, commonly called tlie Charter Act, obtained 
the Royal assoht This statute, the fruit of much and laborious discussion, 
effected some considerable changes ift the East India Company’s commercial 
privileges, in which Mr. Grant could not concur ; but, on the other hand, it 
contained three important modifications of the law, which were in perfect ac- 
cordance with the sentiments and reasoning which he held, and the attainment 
of which ought in justice to be ascribed, in an eminent degree, to his zeal and 
exertions. 

The first of these was an augmentation of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of British India, and the institution of a Bishop’s See at Calcutta ; the second, 
the privilege granted to European teachers of Christian morals, or missionaries, 
of enjoying a regulated access to the natives of India ; and the last, the annual 
appropriation of the sum of one lakh of rupees for the general promotion of 
education among them. “ Thank God,’’ devoutly exclaimed Mr. Wilson, in his 
interesting funeral sermon, to which the subsequent part of thismemoif is chiefly 
indebted, “ Thank God, he lived to see the great object of his wishes and 
efforts in some measure accomplished, — the question of ('hristanity in the East 
gained. — an ecclesiastical establishment in British India formed and fostered by 
the state,— the number and efficiency of the ministers of our church stationed 
in that country greatly increased, — the Christian missionary protected in his 
peaceful and honourable labours on the shores of the Ganges,— and a force of 
Christian principles and feelings on the subject raised and established, both in 
India and at home, which, we may humbly but firmly hope, w ill never be suc- 
cessfully resisted.” 

The House of Commons, in which Mr. Grant sat for about seventeen years, 
namely, from 1802 to 1819, (being two years for the town, and fifteen for the 
county of Inverness,) repeatedly elected him on committees, some ot which 
were not connected with Indian affairs. 

^ Amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, his parliamentary constituents, and 
his native county enjoyed a large share of his anxious attention. At the date 
of his election to a seat in Parliament, the Highlands of Scotland were, as regards 
the means of internal communication, in a state of almost primitive destitution. 
Adequately to supply these deficiencies, in a country so poor, so extensive, so 
thinly peopled, and abounding with physical obstacles, was an undertaking too 
gigantic for the effects of local combination. Such being the undeniable condi- 
tion of the Highlands, Government resolved to undertake various magnificent 
works, which, now • in a state of completion, add greatly to the convenience 
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and welfare of the country. The Caledonian Canal was the first which was 
commenced. The Act for cutting the Caledonian Canal was followed by ano- 
ther for the formation of Highland roads and bridges. Mr. Grant, it is under- 
stood, was among the first projectors of this measure, and for a period of twenty 
ye.irs, he strenuously exerted himself to advance it. Among other measures 
of local improvement in his native country in which Mr. Grant co-operated, 
one of the latest efforts of his public life was the promotion of the Act for 
building and endowing churches in the extensive parishes of the Highlands. 
The establishment, formed of late years in Edinburgh and in Inverness, for the 
extension of education in the Highlands, constantly found him a warm and 
efficient friend. 

Although Mr. Grant ever considered the affairs of India as his peculiar 
province, and as a sufficient occupation for his mind, he allowed himself to have 
some other public engagements, but chiefly in connection with religious or 
benevolent objects. 

The decision of his character respecting religion .enabled him often to sur- 
mount such opposition to his benevolent projects, as would have overturned the 
purposes of many other men. But Mr. Grant, to the last moment of his life, 
retained and illustrated in his conduct, the religious principles and philanthropic 
views which he had imbibed in India. 

The great subjects of Christian benevolence were ever present to his under- 
standing and near his heart, and appeared to have a powerful influence upon 
his actions, leading him in the prosecution of his multifarious occupations, to 
travel in paths into which the ordinary details of business would never have 
led him. Under some aspect or other they were almost constantly before him, 
and are believed to have occupied his close attention within a few days, and 
probably within a few hours, of his decease/' 

With this long extract we take our leave of Mr. Carey, repeating 
our best wishes for the success of his work. 


III. — 1. A Dictionary y English and Sindhi. By Cap, G, Stack, 
Bombay, 1849. 

2. A Grammar of the Sindhi language. By Capt, G. Stack, 
Brintedhy order of the Government of Bombay, Bombay^ 1849. 

It is sometimes not easy to decide whether the speech of a people, 
or of the inhabitants of a district of country, can be properly called a 
distinct language, belonging to a particular class, or merely a dialect 
of one more extensively spoken. In the use of the terms, language, 
and dialect, there is often a considerable degree of vagueness. It 
has never been determined, at what stage of divergency the peculiari- 
ties in the speech of any tribe, or nation of mankind, have become so 
great, that those, by whom they are used, can no longer be said to 
speak dialects of the same language, but rather languages of a cognate 
character, or sprung from the same original stem. 

In India, as well as in Europe, there are several classes of languages, 
differing very considerably from each other. In some of these there 
are again various dialects, differing so widely from each other, as to 
occasion their being often regarded as entirely distinct languages 
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Bat tho transition from the one to the other, in some of the districts 
where they are spoken, is in many instances so gradual, that it is al- 
most impossible accurately to mark their respective limits, or to deter- 
mine where the dialect has become so changed, as to warrant its 
being classed as a different language. 

Thus in the case of the Hindui — the great vernacular language of 
North Western India — its dialects are so numerous, and in some in- 
stances diverge so far from each other, that several of them have been 
occasionally classed as distinct languages ; while others of them melt 
so gradually into languages universally considered independent, that 
it is almost impossible to determine the real limits of the general 
language, to which they belong. 

On the lower Ganges, the IJindui dialects almost imperceptibly 
merge in the Bengali ; along the skirts of the eastern Himalaya, in the 
Nop^leso ; on the north west, in the Panjabi ; and on the west and 
south west, in the Sindhi and Marathi, &c. At tho same time, within 
the acknowledged limits of tho Ilindui, not only are there many dia- 
lects, differing greatly from each other, — but even languages, especially 
those of the aboriginal, or hill, tribes, so entirely different in their 
character, as to warrant the conclusion that their origin must have 
been altogether distinct. In the absence also of a vernacular litera- 
ture — formed on any standards of taste, generally acknowledged, and 
capable of giving a comparatively settled character to the language, 
wliether spoken or written, — peculiarities of dialect have gone on con- 
stantly increasing, till in many instances the natives of one part of tho 
country have- almost ceased to be intelligible to those of another ; 
yet most of the words, employed by either party, are from tho same- 
Sanskrit origin, though greatly disguised by peculiarities of pronunci- 
ation. Hence it is, that the Hindus of different provinces can often 
communicate better with each other, through the medium of the 
Urdu — tho lingua Franca — originating with the Muharamedans, than 
by means of their own Hindui, of which they speak dialects so widely 
different from each other. 

Theconquestof Sindh has brought us into contact with another branch 
of tho Hindu languages, with which we had been previously compara- 
tively unacquainted. Whether it is altogether entitled to rank as a 
separate language, or must take tho more humble place of a dialect, we 
shall not take upon us to determine. We cannot, however, but ex- 
press our obligations to the gallant Officer, who, with so much labour 
and ability, has presented the public with a Dictionary and Grammar, 
of the language of Sindh. Tho obligation is enhanced, by its having 
been conferred so soon after the country had become a British posses- 
sion, These works cannot fail to be valuable, as a contribution to 
Indian philology, as well as to those, whose public duties may require 
an acquaintance with the language of Sindh, 

In looking over the English and Sindhi Dictionary before us 
've find that the greater portion of the words is of Sanskrit origin. 

d 
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In one column, for instance, there are given, as Sindhi equi- 
valents for 22 English words, 18 Sanskrit, 10 Persian and 
Arabic (used also in Urdu), and twelve words of doubtful ori- 
gin ; some of which, however, if not most, are not peculiar to 
Sindhi, as they are found in other dialects of Hindui, but especi- 
ally in poetical compositions, such as the metrical versions of the 
Mahabhdrat and the Ranidyan. In another column, we find under 
26 English words, 29 Sanscrit, 13 Persian and Arabic, with only 
9 words, which may be classed as indigenous to Sindh ; though we 
have no doubt, that, on a closer examination than we have been 
able to give, this small number of words, apparently peculiar to Sindh, 
might be greatly reduced, by showing that some of them are aborigi- 
nal words to be found also in other dialects, or Sanskrit words greatly 
corrupted in orthography and pronunciation, and probably somewhat 
altered in signification. 

Though it would seem probable, that not a few of the vocables of 
the Sindhi language, or dialect, may have been derived from some 
aboriginal language, now extinct, and that tho peculiarities of its 
grammatical structure may have sprung from the same source, it is 
evident that, in its present state, it is closely allied to the Hindui and 
Mahratta— if it may not be claimed as a dialect of either the one, or the 
other, of these widely spread languages. The large number of Persian 
words, found in it, is easily accounted for by the geographical.position 
of the country, and the prevalence of Muhammedanism. It evidently 
however differs more from the Hindui (as now usually written in 
prose works) in its Grammar, than it does in its actual words : though 
in the Brij BliSsha, and other Hindui dialects, seldom written, except 
in verse, wo find many of the same grammatical forms. The Grammar 
of prose Hindui has. however, been undergoing a gradual approxima- 
tion to that of the Urdu, iu which it is not improbable that the lan- 
guage itself may be ultimately absorbed ; while its poetry, for the most 
part, continues to be written in the dialects of Brij, and central India 
generally, and to retain many grammatical forms, much nearer to 
those exhibited in the Sindhi Grammar before us, than is likely to be 
supposed by those, whose Hindui studies have been chiefly confined 
to its prose compositions. 

Our present limits will not admit of any attempt to analyze 
the works before us, or to do any thing like justice to their me- 
rits. We trust the author will be able to continue, and to extend, his 
researches. If, in addition to his English and Sindhi Dictionary, 
he would prepare one in Sindhi and English, he would lay the 
public, and especially future residents in Sindh, under increased 
obligation. 
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IV . — Chapters on Missions in India. By the Bev. H. Fox, B. A., 
late Church Missionary in Masulipatam. London. Seeleys. 
1848. 

The amiable author of this little volume was cut off by the hand 
of death at an early ago, when he was entering on a career of distin- 
guished usefulness. We will not say, in the sceptical tone of a late 
bard, 

“ The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there." 

Death has been to him a removal to .a higher state of being, 
and he has left a bright example behind. Wo trust his mantle may 
fall on many, and induce talent and mental calibre of a high order 
to bo consecrated to the conversion of the Heathen. Ho was furtive 
years a pujtil of Dr. Arnold’s at Jlugby, where he felt the first incli- 
nation towards devoting himself as a Missionary ; and let us hope 
“ that the rich endowments and the high literary advantages of our 
great educational establishments, may yet make tliom nurseries for the 
evangelization of the world.” Mr. F. graduated at Wadhara College, 
Oxford : and, hearingof the openings presented for a Tolugu Mission, 
he embarked, with the Rev. T. Noble of Cambridge, for India in 1841. 
His first duty was the study of the Telugu language ; after the 
acquirement of which, he entered on his favourite department of la- 
bour, “ conversational preaching in the bazars, thoroughfares, and 
villages.’' His health soon broke down, and he was obliged to return to 
England, where he remained only seven months, as nothing could 
detain him from his beloved work in the land of his adoption. Again 
he was forced back — but only to die. His career closed in 1848. 

■These Chapters on Missions are very valuable, and written in 
an interesting tone. In treating of theih(tiV.s of the Church, theauthor 
observes, “ a church, which is content with labouring at homo, working 
merely among its own members, resembles a mass of fuel, in which 
the fire is smouldering, but not burning ; which sends forth smoke, 
not heat; which is not indeed actually and altogether unlit, but which 
in no degree answers the purpose of him who instituted it.” He then 
treats of the duties of England, in particular with reference to 
India (a country as largo as Europe, not including Russia), and the 
sphere opened to her in the Madras Presidency. There are the Te- 
lugus, orGentiis, comprising ten millions of people, on the coast, and 
inland from Ganjam to Pulicat : a Church Mission was established 
among theminlSdl. Thereare the Tamuliuns, reaching from Pulicat 
to Cape Comorin, amounting to eight millions, with forty Church Mis- 
sionaries. Thereare the Canarese in the J\Iysore district, and the Ma- 
layalims (nearly one million,) along the MalabarCoast. TheMadras Pre- 
sidency contains apopulation of 1 1,000 Europeans, and 30,000,000 na- 
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lives. Mr. Fox gives the following illustration of the condition of 
the peasantry : — 

“ While staying in the Choultry (a halting place for the heat of the day), I 
had abundance of company in a set of palanquin bearers, and in a number of 
cooly men, (i. e, hired labourers), who took up their quarters, and laid down their 
loads in the verandah. When I had had enough of reading, and they of sleep- 
ing, I had a long conversation with two of them. The coolies were engaged as 
carriers ; on my talking with them about their occupations, they said that they 
were small farmers, and that their proper business was cultivation, but that in 
preference, whenever they could, they went as carriers ; they were now car^'ying 
on their shoulders bales of coarse cottons, from some merchant at Palcole, to 
another at Masullpatam, a distance of 45 milejj : for this they each receive one 
rupee (two shillings) ; the value of each man’s burden varying from 30 to 40 
rupees (£3 to £4) ; the journey they accomplish in four days. When I asked 
them, why they preferred this carrier's work to cultivating the ground, they said 
tW in this work they got their whole hire to themselves ; but that in cultivation, 
after paying all proper dues and rent, the Tahsildar’s peons (petty officers, of 
the rank of constables) unjustly exacted from them at the rate of one anna on 
the rupee (that is, one sixteenth). “ But why do you give it to them, if it is 
unjust “ If we do not give it, they beat us.” “ If so, why do you not go 
and complain to the Tahsildar ?” (He is the native collector and magistrate of 
a small district). “ It is he that sets his peons on, and encourages them to do 
it.’* “ Go to the English Collector then, and complain to him.” “ We can't do 
that ; he lives 40 miles off, and the Tahsildar would stop us on the way, and drive 
us back.** ** But can’t you go, without letting any one know what your purpose 
is ?** “ Yes we can do that ; but what is the result ? the Collector writes to the 
Tahsildar to enquire of him about our complaint, and he will write back to say 
that he has beaten us because we would not pay our rent, or some such story as 
that ; and then we come back again with nothing for our pains ; perhaps we 
get another beating for making the complaint, and get turned out of our bit of 
land,” 

After referring to the intercourse of Europeans with the natives, 
and the social condition and appearance of the country, Mr, F. treats 
of the power of caste, which is stronger in Madras than in the 
Bengal Presidency, though in the latter we require many more ser- 
vants on account of caste, than in the former. Mr. F. writes, “ If 
a Brahman, parched by thirst, is compelled to ask for a draught 
of water of a man of lower caste than himself, he may drink it 
without being polluted, if only he pours a few drops of milk into it, 
or mixes a small piece of cowdung with it. * * A very serious 

disturbance, accompanied with loss of life, occurred about eight or 
nine years ago, between the members of two very low castes, because 
the one party had poured four vessels of water over a dead body, 
whose funeral rites they were performing, whereas their caste did 
not allow them to pour more than three, jk ❖ A Pariah 
may not live in the town or village occupied by families of the upper 
caste: at a short distance from the outskirts of their habitations, 
is a separate village of mean huts, called Malapaiam, or Pariacherry, 
or Pariah-town, where this lowest class of all live. * * * On 
one occasion I sought to purchase, or rent, from a native, a large 
Hindoo house in the centre of a respectable neighbourhood in a 
large town, for the purpose of inhabiting it. The neighbours were 
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in the greatest alarm; my Pariah servants, they said, would not only 
have to be passing frequently through the street, a thing, which 
stricter custom, as retained in the villages, would not allow, but they 
would be spending the day, perhaps sometimes the night, within 
the large enclosure round the house ; the whole atmosphere would 
be impregnated with Pariah-ism, and the locality be polluted. 
The owner, who was a Brahman, and lived sixty miles distant, 
would not let me have the house. * ♦ * On one occa- 

sion,, a Brahman, of high caste, and reputation for learning, was 
^sitting beside me. I saw him suddenly lift his bare foot from 
the floor, and, looking at it with horror, immediately rise. He 
went outside the door, and carefully wiped it. I enquiied if a 
scorpion had stung him, or an ant bitten him ; he said, no, but that 
he had inadvertently put his toe upon a grain of boiled rice, which 
had fallen from the table, and was lying on the floor ; and, that when 
he went home, he must purify himself. The rice had been cooked by a 
Pariah, and it had formed part of the meal of an Englishman. No 
one saw the pollution but I and the Brahman himself, and I have no 
idea that he would trouble himself about his purification.” 

Mr. Fox gives, we think, too low a view of the state of learning 
among the Hindus. He was too short a time in the country to be able 
to pronounce a correct judgment on the subject. There is a su- 
perstitious practice mentioned, which we have not heard of in 
Bengal. “The moon is also an object of w’orship : it is supposed to 
bo a male deity : when the new moon first appears, the beholders 
lift up their hands towards it in adoration. Sometimes a person will 
take a thread from the cloth they wear for dross, roll it up in their 
fingers, and, throwing it towards the moon, salute the luminary with 
the words, * 0 moon, take away my old clothes, and give me new one.s.” 
He makes mention of the village Goddesses, among which is the 
Goddess of cholera and small pox. We have not heard, wliother a God 
called Dakhin Kay, who is worshipped here in the Suuderbuuds, as a 
protector against torrents and tigers, is an object of adoration in Ma- 
dras : hut snakes are worshipped there, There is a day, late in 
the year, when the women, especially Brahman women, go out early 
in the morning, carrying with them boiled rice, curds, milk, and such 
dainties ; they hasten to the mud heaps, which mark the white ant’s 
nests ; for in these almost universally a snake has taken up its 
abode; and, with prayers and praises addressed to the reptile, they pour 
out their presents before the hole, where they suppose it is secreted.” 
He gives several illustrations of ignorance among the Hindus, but 
makes one very just remark on this subject ; — 

“ The ncquaintance, on the part of the natives, with European habits, inven- 
tions and knowledge, is about on a par with the acquaintance of most Europeans 
in India, with the habits and belief of the Hindus. The one know no more 
than they did, before Europeans were seen in the country : a large proportion of 
tte latter possess as little real knowledge of the subject, as if they had never left 
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lie mentions one of the Hindu miracles : — 

“ At Tiripati, one of the most sacred temples, and the most favourite resort 
of pilgrims in all South India, is the shrine and golden image of Venkateshwa- 
radu, one of the forms of Vishnu. About fifteen miles off among the hills, is a 
smaller temple, where there resides the wife of this god. Every evening the 
priests of this latter temple, previous to closing the doors for the night, place 
within tlie goddess-house an enormous pair of shoes, and the usual supplies of 
betel leaf and nut. In the morning, on opening tlie door, they find the betel 
leaf and its accompaniments consumed, the new shoes removed, and another pair 
considerably worn put in their place. The cause, which they assign, is this : 
the god walks over every evening all the way from Tiripati to see his wife ; he 
of course chews betel-leaf all night, and, having considerably injured his shoes 
on the stony mountain-tracks which he has traversed, leaves them behind him, 
and returns before cock-crow, wearing the new shoes, which the piety of his wor- 
shippers liad prepared for him,'* 

Mr. Fox draws, we think, like Ward in his “ Hindus,” too dark 
a picture of the native character. He adduces indeed many instances 
of depravity ; but wo could quote as bad from the records of the 
London Police. However we rejoice to see, that he makes the following 
admission : — 

“ And here I have pleasure in remembering instances of many virtues which 
have come before my notice. I have seen husbands affectionately attached to 
their wives, parents dotingly fond of their children, young men paying due 
respect to their fathers : I have occasionally met with honesty, open dealing, and 
honourable bearing : 1 have seen friends walking together, who were friends in- 
deed : I have seen hearty goodwill and kindness, gratitude and attachment to 
those from whom they havi* received kindnesSi Whoever is willing and ready 
to love tlie poor Hindus, in spite of their faults and moral degradation, will soon 
find much in them to love. Their Maker’s image is sadly defaced, but it is 
there. They are steeped in crime and vice as well as in sin ; but they arc those 
for whom Christ endured bitter agony on the cross, and among them are many 
whom he will bring to his glorious light, and who shall be bright jewels in his 
eternal crown. We camiot hut love those whom Christ has loved ; and 1 feel 
pleasure in looking to Masulipatam as a place where I not only have very dear 
and valued cliristian friends and fellow countrymen, but where there are not a 
few, whose faces are dark, yet whom I can love almost us brothers. I would that 
some others of my countrymen could he persuaded to do the same, and to go 
forth to do God’s work among them.” 

The following are thorouglily Hindu similies ; 

“ The earth-beetle burrows and lives in the soil ; it is always passing through 
it, yet it is never contaminated by the dirt, and it preserves its Lriglit shining 
coat : ihereforej the «oul of man, which is divine, may dwell in the midst of 
worldly concerns, mix in sin, and yet remain undefiled. ” 

“ Again, “ Ghee (i. e. prepared butter j and butter are not the same, Jret tlie 
one is contained in the other ; and air and water are different from each other, 
yet one of them is produced from the other ; therefore, God, or the divine soul, 
may dwell in a sinful man as a part of him, and yet not be implicated in his 
sin.” 

“ Again, “ Quicksilver will lie in most intimate contact with other substances, 
but will, under no idrcumstanccs, mix with them ; therefore, the divine soul 
lives in most intimate connection with the frame of man, but is not mingled 
with it.” 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 
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Art. I. — Decisions of the Sudder Dewam Adaiclut. Calcutta, 

Military Orphan Press. 1851. 

We propose to consider the present state of the Anglo-Indian 
Courts of Justice, more particularly those which have been 
established under the presidency of Fort William ; and to en- 
quire into the reasonableness of that charge of inefficiency, 
which has lately been brought against them. 

Since the publication of the drafts of those enactments, which 
threaten to deprive British subjects of their cherished privi- 
leges, and to place them upon a level with the millions of their 
feUow-men in India, the cry against the Courts of Hindustan 
has been raised with more vehemence and perseverance than 
ever : and those courts, which exercise jurisdiction over a hun- 
dred millions of civilized beings, have been represented as 
places characterised by incompetency and corruption. If this 
be true, as we believe it to be eminently false, it is indeed 
highly expedient that the Government should be informed of it, 
before the expiration of the charter, in order that the Governor 
General, who cannot, however, be supposed to know much 
about the matter, should bring the evil prominently forward, 
and thus afford Her Majesty an opportunity of covering the 
plains of the Indus, the Ganges and the Nerbudda, with Su- 
preme Courts, with Barristers learned in the law, and with 
Attorneys, who shall “ wander about the country with their 
*' blue bags, not canny six-pence for the Huzzur.” 

Whether such an importation would supply the alleged 
desiderata of efficiency and purity, may reasonably be ques- 
tioned. We think that it would not; and that, on the contrary, 
many evils would thus be added to the Mofussil judicial sys- 
tem, from which it is now comparatively free. 

It is not pretended that the courts of India require no im- 
provement. Every thing human can be improved : but, imper- 
fect as these courts may be, their defects are attributable to 
the political and sociid condition of the country ; and nearly all 
of them belong, in an equal degree, to the Queen’s Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Let the administration of justice 
be improved in every possible way ; but let us not be run away 

B 
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with by the supposition, that the inhabitants of the Northern 
Sircars, or of Bohilkana, would be benefited by the introduc- 
tion of English law, and English lawyers. The Supreme 
Court is held in abhorq^nce by the people of more distant pro- 
vinces. The word ** Warrant,” commonly applied by them to 
every species of process issuing from that terrible tribunal — 
dim, vast, and distant — bears to their minds a cabalistic mean- 
ing : it falls amongst them like a thunderbolt, and they under- 
stand it about as much : but they are clearly sensible of the 
deadly effect which it produces, and they pray to Allah, or to 
Brahma, to save them from the judicial lightning. 

We cannot stop to contrast this picture with the Supreme 
Courts, such as they were intended to be, when first established. 

Who, without the aid of History, would believe that one of 
the chief duties of the royal Judges, who were first sent out to 
India, was the protection of the natives from the servants of 
the Company ? Who, judging from what they now sec, would 
believe it ? Is it the witness, who is dragged down from the 
sands of Bhattiana to the Bay of Bengal, because an English- 
man cannot be tried out of Calcutta ? Is it the victim of con- 
structive inhabitancy ? Or is it the native gentleman, who is hunt- 
ed from place to place by a warrant,” till at length the inter- 
ference of the Company’s servants saves him ? No I — defects 
there are ; but, when we have examined them a little more, 
we shall find that they are not peculiar to the Company’s 
•Courts. 

With the state of the law itself, we have at present no con- 
cern. It will be admitted that the whole bench of English 
Judges together would experience the greatest difficulty in 
administering it ; but the greater the difficulty, the greater is 
the credit due to those, who have succeeded in administer- 
ing it to the satisfaction of the people. The voice of the 
public, the native public we mean, not the few Europeans of 
a single city — the millions, not the units ; — ^the voice of India 
would support the assertion that such success has been 
obtained ; and, if perchance a complaint should be heard, 
it would be there, where the Courts have been influenced 
^ their hereditary conceptions of English law, where their 
European ideas of practice, or their European notions of evi- 
dence, have led them to extend to Asiatics the principles of a 
system, which is wholly inapplicable to their condition. The 
law, however, is not the object of our present attention, but 
the state of the courts ; and in pursuance of this subject, we 
shall first glance at the complete efficiency of the agency for 
the decision of civil suits, which we conceive to be a most 
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important poidt, and shall then proceed to consider : 1st, the 
qualifications of the presiding officers ; 2ndly, the alleged 
corruption of the Amlah; and Srdly, the fitness of the 
Courts for the trial of Europeans, charged with the commission 
of criminal offences. # 

There has not often been in any country a more effective 
agency, than that which is employed by the British Government 
of India, for the prompt decision of all civil ffisputes, and the 
immediate trial of all criminal offenders. The civil business 
of the country is entrusted to Mtinsiffs, Sudder Amins, prin- 
cipal S udder Amins, and Zillah Judges, who receive and dis- 
pose of cases according to their several grades; whilst, at the 
seat of each Government, is fixed the Sudder Dewanl Adaw- 
lut, the highest court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, wluch, 
in addition to its judicial duties, exercises a visitatorial authority 
over all the subordinate Courts. In these Courts, except the 
last, arrears are unknown. The local jurisdictions of the 
Mfinsiffs have been carefully adjusted with reference to the 
expected income of cases, and to the convenience of having 
these rural Courts fixed in the vicinity of Mofussil treasuries 
(tuhsilis). These local jurisdictions are altered, whenever 
any apparently permanent alteration occurs in the ordinary 
proportion of the income of suits at the several Mdnsifiis. 
A Court of this grade is abolished in one part of the country, 
and re-established in another, when the Sudder Dewanl Adaw- 
lut see fit to make the arrangement ; and, as the total number 
of Mfinsiffs’ courts throughout the country is at present suffi- 
cient for transacting the sum total of civil business, the strength 
of the judicial agency is easily and speedily adjusted to the 
demands of each part of the country. 

The Sudder Amins’ courts have generally ve^ light files ; 
and they are most useful in relieving the Mtinsiffs files, when- 
ever, from temporary causes, an accumulation has there taken 
place. 

The principal Sudder Amins’ Courts can hardly be con- 
sidered as quite distinct from the Courts of the Zillah Judges, 
though the functions of each are quite separate : but it is foreign 
to our purpose to enter into particulars on this dry part of 
our subject, more than is necessary to show the efficiency o£ 
the judicial agency employed. The courts of the principal 
Sudder Amins are very seldom overwhelmed with business ; 
and, whenever they are, an additional principal Sudder Amin 
is appointed. The heaviest work of a Zillah Judge is the hear- 
ing of Mtinsiffs appeals ; and this class of cases he can make 
over to the principal Sudder Amins. Thus, if the Judge is 
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pressed, he relieves his files by transferring suits ; and, if the 
principal Sudder Amin is pressed, an additional officer is ap- 
pointed. Here then, as in the case of the Mdnsiffs’ courts, no 
arrears can accrue ; and the principal Sudder Amins are 
moved to any part the country where their services may 
be required, just as the Mdnsiffs are moved. A more efficient 
agency, so far as strength is concerned, can hardly^ be conceived ; 
and no one will deny to this underrated judicial system the 
merit of affording speedy justice. 

• We do not enter upon the integrity of the native Judges. It 
is a subject full of interest, one upon which the most conflict- 
ing opinions are entertained, and one of greater importance, 
perhaps, than even those subjects which now occupy our atten- 
tion. The integrity of the Mfinsiffs and Sudder Amins is not 
what is alluded to by those who complain of the " corruption” 
of the Anglo-Indian Courts : the corruption complained of is 
in the accepting and demanding of gratuities by the Amlah, in 
consideration of which they are supposed to exercise an influence 
over the Court, though no one seems to know how. When the 
word “ corruption” is used in these pages, it is to be under- 
stood in this sense. 

— The qualification of the Judges themselves is the ckeval de 
bataille of those, who think somewlmt worse of Mofussil Courts 
than we da The Government officers, it is said, have had no 
professional education ; therefore are they unfit. They are not 
independent ; therefore are they unfit. They are under the in- 
fluence of corrupt officials ; therefore are they unfit. Now to 
all malcontents we will be very liberal. We will admit a 
great deal more than they can. prove; which is exceedingly 
generous on our part, and we expect them to be grateful. 

Be it granted then, that the civU servants of Government, 
being nominated by favour from amongst the educated classes, 
cannot possess more than the average ability of that class. 
The Judges of the Queen’s Courts are precisely in the same 
predicament. They cannot possess more than the average ta- 
lent of the educated classes; and yet no outcry is raised against 
them. We find no fault with Her Majesty’s Judges; but when 
people are making speeches and drawing up petitions, in order 
to save themselves ^m the much abused Mofussil Judges, 
men are apt to enquire, “what makes the mighty differ?” In 
support of the extravagant opinion, that the difference is not so 
great as Town Hall oratory would lead us to suppose, we will 
merely refer to the speech deUvered some little time ^o by 
Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, on the subject of Colo- 
nial Appem We will not be as ungracious as His Lordship 
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was, nor quote mssages, which might be unpleasant to others, 
however strongly they support our views. Enough will be 
found there, by those who look for it, to satisfy any man, that, 
in the opinion of the Ex-Chancellor, the Colonial Judges do 
not rise in natural talent above the average of educated men. 

\ But, it is urged, they receive a legal education, and thus be- 
come far more fitted for the discharge of judicial functions, than 
Wn who have not enjoyed that advantage. »That a knowledge 
ttf the origin, history, and principles of the civil law, of the 
cVnon law, and of the common and statute laws of England — 
. ai\ acquaintance with the systems adopted by modern nations — 
a jwmiliarity with the natural rights of persons and of things, 
an<i a habit of discussing and solving difficult legal questions, 
arc valuable qualifications in a Judge, is most true. But these 
are qualifications, which unprofessional men frequently possess, 
and the acquirement whereof, to a certain extent, is indispensa- 
ble to every one, who aspires to the character of a well-inform- 
ed man. There are many well-informed men amongst the civil 
servaiits of the Government It is the knowledge of the tech- 
nical part of law, and particularly of English law, founded, as 
it is, on the feudal system and the authoritative modifications 
thereof, which it is so difficult to acquire. Let any man (not 
being a lawyer) open the commonest law book we have; let 
him take (perhaps the most valuable, as well as the commonest) 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and read a few pages in half a 
dozen places in the two first volumes. If he do not^et a lively 
idea of the sort of knowledge given by a professional educa- 
tion, and a mortal disgust to the process of acquiring the same, 
we will never pretend to direct his studies again. But if he 
should rise from the perusal (as we prophesy he will) vexed, con- 
fused, puzzled,* and wondenng whether his own stupidity, or 
the unintelligibility of the book, is the cause of his supervening 
headache, then we expect him to join us in declaring, that the 
professional education of an English lawyer is not indispensa- 
ble to the discharge of judicial functions, in a land where men 
are not yet reconciled to the difference between law and justice, 
and where they conduct their legal proceedings in the same 
lai^age, as that wliich they employ for ordinary purposes. 

In one point, however, tWe is certainly a very great inferi- 
ority on the part of the Anglo-Indian Courts. They have no 
bar : and they require an able bar, even more than the royal 
Courts. Those only, who have had practical experience, can 
appreciate the value of able Counsel, well up in their cases— 

* The puzzled reader thinks himself the dunce 
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especially its value to the Judge, more particularly in Courts 
where the proceedings are conducted in a foreign language, and 
where it is not yet well understood how much all parties are 
benefited by adherence to the rules of pleading. The hours 
that are lost in Indian Courts, whilst the Judge himself 
Avades through voluminous and ill-written documents, in 
search of the points at issuer which the Vakils are unable 
or unwilling to Jay before him, would astonish an Eng- 
lish lawyer. The wear and tear of body and mind, in the 
months of May or June, depend very much upon the ability of 
the Pleader; and memory or imagination may suggest to many 
the sensation of increased weight, when a fresh case has been 
called on, and the announcement made, that the greatest block- 
head at the bar has the privilege of conducting it. Some able 
men there certainly are at the Indian bar ; and there is probably 
a variety of talent amongst the Barristers of the Supreme 
Court also ; but the two extremes of ability and inability are 
far more widely separated in the Indian, than in the English, 
Courts. The ablest Vakils get the cases that pay best, not the 
most difficult cases ; — and the Judge has, consequently, the least 
assistance where he requires the most. It has often been ob- 
served that, in England, an able, clear-headed and well-edu- 
cated man would be competent to decide any eause whatever, 
although he had never entered a Court, or opened Coke upon 
Lyttleton, provided that the cause was conducted by thoroughly 
competent Counsel. It might give him a good deal of trouble, 
and occupy five or six days, instead of one; but he could do it 
at last, as well as his more practised and more learned brethren. 
Nothing of this kind obtains in the Anglo-Indian Courts. Here 
the Judge has to do all the work himself : and the desultory 
conversations which are thus occasioned, even before the trial 
commences, are almost inconsistent with European ideas of the 
dignity of the bench, and are in open defiance of Lord Brougham’s 
precept, that, until the trial is concluded, a J udge should be “ seen, 
not heard.”* Yet more not contented with failing in their own 
part of the duty, these incompetent Vakils often interfere with 
the Judge’s performance of it for them; and, rather than confess 
their ignorance of the mere facts of a case, they give a wrong 
answer, and thus inevitably mislead the court, until the error is 
discovered at a subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

It is just within the sphere of possibility, that Queen’s, as well 
as Company’s, Judges may have md some personal experience of 
the nature described; but it is not to be denied, that the bar in 


* See his character of Sir William Grant. 
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the Queen’s Courts is immeasurably superior to the bar in the 
Company’s Courts, and the advantage to the Judge is propor- 
tionate. The remedy is not so easily found : but a great step 
has been taken by Act 1. of 1846, which authorizes every Ban* 
rister of the Royal Courts to plead in the Courts of ISudder 
Dewani Adawlut. 

It may be admitted then, that Indian Judges are ignorant 
of the technicalities of English law, and that they have very 
Ijttle opportunity of learning anything from the pleaders. 
Nevertheless, they are by no means deficient in legal education 
of that sort, which is of real importance ; and, if they learn no- 
thing from Pleaders, they have learned much from that book 
which is open to all. From his early youth, the civil servant, 
who will be one day placed on the bench, is incessantly and 
laboriously engaged in fitting himself for his future duties. 
As he works his way through the subordinate grades of office, 
he becomes intimately acquainted with the affairs of men. 
He learns the various peculiarities of commercial transactions 
in India ; and, far more difficult task, he becomes familiar with 
the complicated rights and tenures of the agricultural commu- 
nity. No man ought to be a Judge, who has not been a Col- 
lector. The kaeheri, in which the assistant decides a case of 
assault, or listens to a summary suit for rent ; the tent, that 
most efficient and popular of all Indian Courts, in which the 
settlement officer studies and adjusts the proprietary rights of 
acquiescent millions ; the office, in which the Magistrate and 
Collector for many successive years manage districts as large 
as Yorkshire — these are the schools, in which the Indian Judges 
study law. "There is no other school in which it is taught ; 
nor are the students inattentive to their studies. Whatever 
may be said, it is a fact that ought to be acknowledged, that 
(taking them as a whole) a more zealous, able, and hard-work- 
ing body of public servants is nowhere to be found. Day after 
day, and all day long, are these men to be seen still performing 
their onerous ‘duties, through the almost insupportable, dry, 
burning heats of May, and the more dangerous hot damps of 
August. They labour not in vain. They learn the language, 
the customs, the feelings, the character, and the law of the 
people: and thus they become, not merely fit to be Judges in 
the land, but literally the only class of men, who are fit to be 
judges in the land. And shall these men be pronounced useless 
— shall they lose that best reward of meritorious exertions, the 
praise of good men, because they cannot explain the nature of 
a bill of discovery, or discourse upon the statutes of Mortmain ? 

Amongst othergrounds of disqualificationalleged against Indian 
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Judges, it has often been asserted that they are not independent. 
If this merely implies that the Judges are not by law inde- 
pendent, and therefore that evil consequences might ensue, we 
nave little to say upon the subject ; but if the Judges are 
accused of not being practically independent, nay, of being 
even ‘‘sycophantic and servile,” whilst in the same breath, 
the Government itself is charged with making them so, we are 
persuaded that the charge is wholly incorrect. The Judges are 
Britons, as “ free-born,” and as proud of their national character, 
as any Englishman in India. They have not, by coming to In- 
dia, lost the characteristics of English gentlemen, any more than 
the merchants, the lawyers, or the indigo planters : nor would 
they consent to hold judicial office for one day, if the Govern- 
ment attempted to dictate to them. Those, who assert that the 
Judges are not practically independent, are not, perhaps, so well 
informed as they might be in regard to the constitution of the civil 
service, and the principles upon which offices are distributed and 
held. A Civilian cannot, indeed, resign his appointment at once, 
and retire to his country seat ; but he can quit any office, or avoid 
any office, if he think that he is not permitted, or that he would 
not be permitted, conscientiously to discharge the duties thereof. 
Such recusancy, if respectfully conducted, does not involve 
loss of the service. It may involve stoppage of promotion ; 
but we feel certain that there is not a single European Judge 
in the three presidencies, who would not accept an inferior 
appointment, rather than allow the Government to interfere 
with him in the exercise of his purely judicial functions. Even 
supposing then that the Government could be so absurd as 
to desire to interfere, the consequences to the Judge, of resist- 
ing such interference, would not be ruinous ; there would be 
no sufficient inducement to succumb to power : the necessity 
would not be strong enough: and experience warrants our 
concluding that, under such circumstances, the weakest man 
will behave like a martyr. As to the grosser parts of the 
charge, we defy any one to adduce a single instance, in which 
the be^viour of a Judge has been “ sycophantic” or “ servile,” 
while we could, at a moment’s notice, quote half a dozen, which 
would prove the very reverse. 

The Indian Judges are practically as independent as the 
Judges at home are. Even the latter are not altogether irre- 
sponsible ; and, if they were incompetent or corrupt, the fact 
would very soon be brought before the Houses of rarliament. 
If Mr. Courtenay Smith was pleased to reject the security of 
Government, and thus destroy all confidence on the part of the 
people towards their rulers, we cannot consider that the Go- 
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vcrnment interfered with the independence of the Judge, when 
they found fault with his eccentric proceeding.* Yet, even in 
this instance, the judicial order would have been respected, and 
other means taken to get rid of it, had there been reason to 
believe that the order had been seriously and conscientiously 
recorded. Our own idea is, that it was a joke ! — rather a bad 
joke, it must be confessed. Every one, wno knew the Judge, 
believed it to be so ; and it is said that, when some members of 
the House of Commons prepared to defend the independence of 
the bench, Mr. Courtenay Smith wisely declined their assis- 
tance, being apprehensive of “ carrying the joke too far.” 

If, again, Mr. Lewin did that which tended to'rouse the Hindu 
population against the Government, we cannot blame that 
Government, for defending itself ag^ainst the consequences of 
Mr. Lewin’s dangerous language. We do not, by any means, 
undertake the task of defending the proceedings of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale on that occasion. Jitdge Lewin was 
right enough, and probably might have defied the most noble 
Governor, had not Mr, Lewin addressed the Hindus indiscreetly. 
Judges jyho act in this way, would hardly find themselves 
independent, in one sense of the word, even in England ; nor 
are they in that sense independent here. Docs any one sup- 
pose that the Judges themselves would not remonstrate and 
memorialize incessantly, if they felt that they were often 
treated in such a manner as to make them sycophantic and 
servile? Arc the personal characters of the gentlemen, who 
now occupy the Sudder bench at the several presidencies, no 
safeguard against this monstrous tyranny of the Government ? 
Wo have seen what Madras Judges will do, if necessary : and 
there are men equally independent, and equally determined 
at the other presidencies. Are such men as Mr. Welby Jackson 
and Mr. John Colvin at Calcutta, Mr. LeGeyt at Bombay, 
or Mr. Henry Lushington at Agra, servile sycophants ? No : — 
the Government and the Judges understand their relative posi- 
tion perfectly: the judges arc practically independent; and, 
if any of our readers should still be incredulous, we beg to 
refer them to the record oflices of the four Courts of Sudder 
Dewani Adawlut. When they have completed the perusal of 
the contents of those Archives, and not ibeforc, — we shall be 
happy to resume with them the subject of the independence 
of tne Anglo-Indian Judges. 

The next objections raised against the Company’s Courts 

* The securitywas tendered, we believe, in the shape of Company’s Paper in the 
usual course of a civil suit ; and its i*ejection evidently tended to destroy all mer- 
cantile credit.— Ed, 
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are, that the Amlah are corrupt, and that underhand influ- 
ences are in constant operation. How far the first of these 
accusations is true, we shall presently discuss ; but the second is 
too vague to deserve a serious answer. As in the matter of inde- 
pendence, so on this subject, we say, that if no more is intend- 
ed than that parties, concerned in suits, use every endeavor 
to bring their names and their interests to the favourable 
notice of the Judge, we are disposed to admit it ; and further 
to maintain, that the attempt is made in Calcutta and in Eng- 
land quite to the same extent, though the Judges and the 
Public arc more ignorant of what is going on: but, if it is 
intended to say,\hat the Anglo-Indian Judges ore influenced in 
any way, we must take leave to demur. We do not believe it. 
The source of this idea, that the Judges are influenced by con- 
siderations not actually pleaded, lies very deep ; and we shall 
return to the subject when we come to speak of the nature of 
evidence in this country. At present let us attcml to our 
friends the Amlah, and enquire to what extent they arc guilty 
of that corruption, which is so constantly laid to their charge. 

The practice of accepting voluntary presents, as is well 
known, is not held to be disgraceful by the native community. 
The act, if committed by an officer of a court, is criminal, 
both according to English law and according to Anglo-Indian 
practice. All the native officials (we do not include any grade 
of native Judges), or very nearly all, take these presents, or 
bribes, whenever they can get them ; and, if they did no more 
than this, the evil would not be intolerable. The stream of 
voluntary donation docs not, however, flow so copiously as is 
desired ; and a villainous system of extortion has been orga- 
nized, which has hitherto baffled the energetic efforts of the 
ablest men to put it down. The amount of legal knowledge 
possessed by a Welsh squire or a Scotch farmer, may bo a fair 
measure of the learning possessed on the same subject in India 
by a Goruckporc Zemindar, or a Mafidar of Delhi. Although 
the Zemindar and Mafidar think otherwise, all arc in the 
hands of others, whenever they are compelled to have recourse 
to the Civil Court. The first class who profit by the sad neces- 
sity, are the agents, or Moktars, of the unfortunate litigants. 
These men arc sometimes members of the litigant’s family, 
sometimes family servants, sometimes employed for the occasion, 
sometimes professional, and sometimes acting in conjunction 
with the professional Moktars, or Attorneys, who do not leave 
the vicinity of the Court. They manage the case, appoint Coun- 
sel, and fee the Amlah. All parties unite in drawing monc;y' 
from that mysterious spot, “ where the cause of action arose 
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and even the Pleaders, being now, bjr law, allowed to get as much 
as they can, are accused of becoming channels of communica- 
tion between the Moktars and the Amlah, and of not taking 
the trouble for nothing. The circumstance of their being now 
authorized to take any amount of remuneration peculiarly fits 
them for this office, and presents a formidable obstacle to the 
progress of those, who endeavor to trace to their ultimate des- 
tination the sums which are forwarded from the Mofussil. 
Agents, Pleaders and Amlah are all of one mind : they do not 
think that they are acting infamously : they are in very little 
danger of being discovered ; and, whatever ma^ be the particular 
degree of guilt of any one individual, it is universally adn\itted, 
that the whole firm together have reaped as rich a harvest, as 
if they had been members of a Calcutta mercantile establish- 
ment, or had held office under the Supreme Court. 

The whole of this combination, however, has for its object 
solely the extracting of money from the pockets of the suitors. 
The trial itself is a distinct affair ; in the conduct of which, 
the Pleaders, however exacting they may have been previously, 
are not accused of sacrificing the interests of their clients. Wo 
anticipate the comments, that, when men once accept unauthor- 
ized emoluments, they will not be very scrupulous as to the 
nature of the return ; and that, if the Amlah made no retimn, 
or if the adversary’s Vakil made none for them, the supplies 
would soon be stopped. This is a very natural and a very 
English idea, and it is, no doubt, true in many instances j 
but it forms no part of the remarkable system, which we aro 
attempting to describe. The characteristic of that system is, 
that the natives do not consider it disgraceful ; whereas nothing 
would, in their opinion, be more disgraceful, than the sale of 
justice, or the betmyal of his client’s cause by a Vakil. If tho 
Vakils should be treacherous, of course the Courtis helpless: 
but under no other circumstances is it in the power of all tho 
conspirators together to affect the judgment of the Court. The 
system flourishes most, where the cases and the decrees are of 
the highest value : and the Courts of Sudder Dewani Adaw- 
lut must therefore consent to appropriate these remarks chiefly 
to themselves. We maintain then, that however largo a sum 
may have been paid by the litigants, however crafty may be 
the agents, however willing to mislead may be the Amlah, it 
is not in the power of them all put together, to affect the deci- 
sion in the slightest degree, unless the Vakils themselves aro 
either treacherous, or grossly incompetent. The contrary has 
been asserted ; -and, if it would not lead to a mass of uninterest- 
ing detail, we could illustrate the subject, and, as we think, 
strengthen our own position, by enumerating and discussing the 
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several devices, by which it has been supposed possible that the 
pleaders might influence the Court Oi‘ course a state of things 
may be imagined in which our assertion would be incorrect ; 
but these are extreme cases, and do not bear upon the general 
question. It is not many years since we heard of a Judge in 
England so deaf, that he could not hear the Counsel; and the 
somnolency of the British bench is matter of story. 

Then why, it will naturally be asked, do the suitors continue 
to pay money, when experience must have shown them that 
they pay it in vain ? Experience has not shown them that they 
pay it in vain. They know that they pay, and one party knows 
that he wins. This would of itself be quite sufficient to perpe- 
tuate their folly, even if nothing else contributed to deceive 
the suitors. The hopes of gain, however, on the part of the 
receivers and payers, are sustained by more plausible arguments. 
In a very numerous class of cases, the Vakils know pretty 
well how the decision will be ; and the same must be the case in 
England. In these they prophesy with confidence and success, 
and the state of the law in regard to special appeals, which arc 
rejected in great numbers, facilitates in a remarkable degree 
this lucrative prediction. The unanimous opinion of several 
lawyers will not prevent the suit, as it does in England. The 
litigants distrust their legal advisers, and put much faith in 
perjury and forgery; so that they frequently persist in de- 
fending an untenable position, and enable the Vakil of the 
opposite party to forestal the result with positive certainty. 
On such money-bearing occasions, the agent writes to the 
principal, who is sure to win, a coaxing, threatening letter, of 
which some amusing specimens have lately been brought to 
light — the gist of the matter being, that, if a certain sum of 
money be sent, the Amlah have promised to give their aid, 
and that success will then be certain. It is certain all along ; 
but the victim knows nothing of this. He is engaged with his 
rubbi or his khurif collections, or he is reading the Koran, or 
he is encroaching upon his neighbour’s land ; and the whole 
knowledge, which he possesses of the progress of his law-suit, 
is derived from the khutts” (letters) of his agent. But the 
agents do not always wait for such favorable opportunities. 
They keep constantly urging their principals to send more 
money for “khurcha” (law-expenses); and the application is 
invariably accompanied by the assurance, that, unless the money 
be sent, the suit will be lost. They are believed. If the money 
is not sent, and the suit is lost, the misfortune is attributed to 
the want of “ khurcha ;” if the money is sent, and the suit is 
gained, the party believes that he has purchased the decree. 
(Sometimes koondees are sent, the payment of which is condi- 
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tional upon the successful issue of the suit: sometimes the 
money is to be paid in proportion to the advantage gained : 
various are the forms of extortion, but one general feature 
belongs to all. The court officials combine to persuade suitors 
tliat money is required ; and, when it comes, they divide it in 

n ortions, which depend on circumstances. When any stir is 
3, the whole blame is thrown on the agents. In many cases 
it is very possible that these may be the only persons in fault ; as 
also it is very possible that they may be altogether blameless. 
There is no doubt, as to the fact, that money flows in this 
way towards the Sudder Courts. That is proved by the admis- 
sions of the payers, and by the unexplained remittances — the 
number and amount of which may be ascertained by any one, 
who has access to the files of the Courts and to the books of 
the bankers ; but it is very difficult to obtain legal proof as to 
the actual recipient. The following circumstances occurred 
within our own Knowledge ; and with them, we shall close our 
observations upon the futility of “ khurcha” payments. 

A. had a suit in the Court of Sudder Dewani Adawlut at 
Agra, in which he was the respondent, having obtained a de- 
cree in the Zillah Court. A. sent his relative B. to Agra as his 
agent. When the cause was about to be called on for decision, 
A. received a letter from B., assuring him in the usual manner, 
that, if A. did not immediately send Ks. 2,000 for “ khurcha,” 
the decree, which A. had obtained, would be reversed. A. pro- 
cured the hoomlee; but, before dispatching it, he thought of 
consulting C. Now C. was one of the ablest men in India; 
and though a native, possessed moral courage as well as ability. 
He folded up the homdee,m'\ looked into the case: and, having 
satisfied himselfj he assured A. that his decree could not be re- 
versed, because there were no grounds, whatever, for reversing 
it. “ If the money be not sent,” exclaimed A., “ I shall lose 
‘ my cause.” C. remonstrated in vain ; till, at last, seeing no 
hope of otherwise saving his friend’s money, he unfolded the 
homdee again, and tore it up. In due course arrived the news 
that the decree had been confirmed. “ This is well,” observed 
C. ; “ but had it turned out otherwise, A. would have believ- 
‘ ed that I had colluded with the other party, and would have 
‘ remained my enemy for life.”* 

From the moment, in which it becomes known that such a 
system of corruption does actually exist, it is the duty of every 
public servant to exert himself to the utmost for the purpose of 
putting an end to it : and men naturally look for complaints 

.* C. is a Syud and a Tuhsildar ; and if any one, havini; read this little story, 
wishes to inaKO him a Deputy Collector, it will not he difficult to find him. 
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and pi’osccutions) for dismissals from offioo^ and for sentences of 
Criminal Courts. Few appear : and, when they do, it is gener- 
ally found that the con^lainants are acting from malicious, or 
revengeful, motives. That corruption exists, is not denied, ex- 
cept by individuals : but it is not that species of corruption, 
which raises indignation in the mind. The agent, the pleader, 
and the ministerial officer unite in extracting money : but, as 
we have endeavoured to show above, it by no means follows 
that they therefore betray the interests of their employer, or 
that any attempt to mislead the Court is made by the Amlah. 
On the contrary, the harvest having been reaped, or being 
ready for the sickle, they proceed to the business of the trial 
itself, as soberly as if they were all honest men. The plan is a 
safe one. They thus secure the good opinion of their official 
superiors, the European Judges ; and, as for the payers in the 
provinces, they know by experience, that they have little to 
fear from their enquiries, or from their murmurs. The extor- 
tion practised is legal extortion — ^but not what the word at first 
conveys to the mind. Legal extortion is the receipt of any bene- 
fit, to which the receiver is not entitled, or before he is entitled 
to it, in virtue of the offiee which the receiver holds. The 
natives see very little criminality in this. The consequence is, 
that offences of this description arc not considered disgraceful ; 
prosecutions by private individuals are rare ;* and the character 
of the Courts is silently and seriously injured. The bench it- 
self is therefore the proper quarter, from which prosecutions 
should issue ; and occasionally its interference has been salutary. 
But the Judges have no leisure for a systematic crusade against 
the enemy. They are the very persons, whom all try most anxi- 
ously to deceive. They are necessarily impressed with a favour- 
able opinion of those, who invariably behave well in their pre- 
sence ; and there is a natural aversion to the mixing up of 
judicial and visitatorial functions, which leads many men to 
refuse to seek for charges against their official subordinates. 
Some few individuals disbelieve in a general system of corrup- 
tion ; and some men, conscientious and weak, are willing to 
enquire, but are deterred from launching into that sea of trou- 
ble by the dangerous rocks and shoals, which lie directly in 
their course, and which threaten, not only failure in the enter- 
prize, but actual shipwreck and utter rum. 

StUl corruption exists : mild perhaps in its nature, and diffi- 

♦ So rare arc they, that they may bo said to be unknown. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, since the law allows of an action for defamation against any one, who brings 
forward charges of eorruntion, which are not proved. The principle is sound. But 
those, who know India, wul smile at tlic idea of some small Zemindar attacking the 
Amlah and Vakils of the Sudder Dewani Adawlut. 
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cult to reach : yet a slur u^ion the administration of justice, and 
demanding the attention of those, who defend, and would im- 
prove, it. Such attention it has lately received — at least in one 
quarter— not indeed from the unwilling or the weak, but from 
vigorous and resolute minds, which fear the storm as little as 
the calm : — and, althoi^h we maintain that, with all jkir de- 
fects, the Company’s Courts are far more eflScient ton the 
“ free-bom Bntons” will allow them to be, we feel it incumbent 
upon us not to pass over in silence the praiseworthy proceedings 
against corruption, which have lately been taken in the N. W. 
Provinces. 

The Sudder Court at Agra has, for some time, enjoyed rather 
a bad character in respect of that peculiar species of corruption, 
which we have been discussing. The Judges of tlio Court have 
been men of fair ability, large experience, and unimpeachable 
character; but they were overwhelmed with work; and amongst 
them have possibly been some, who deny that corruption ever 
existed at all. They did little to check an evil, which some of 
them believed to be imaginary. But, whatever the deniers may 
assert, the cry in some parts of tlie country became loud and 
constant : the acceptance of presents had grown into the demand 
of them, and the demand had been enforced by significant threats; 
even the natives began to complain, and to prefer their com- 
plaints to the local authorities; till at last a public officer rose up 
to defend the cause of the people, and to offer his services in 
removing the stain of ministerial corruption from the highest civil 
and criminal Tribunal in the country. This daring intruder upon 
the slumbers of the Sudder was John Cracroft Wilson, the ma- 
gistrate of Moradabad. He announced to that Court, that their 
Amlah were corrupt : and he offered to prove it. He specified 
cases, and ho enumerated proofs. His witnesses were bankers, 
native gentlemen, and the Amlah themselves. He offered to go 
to Agra ; and ho did go to Agra. He presented himself at the 
door of the Court’s consultation chamber, and was admitted : 
there he repeated and explained all that he had written, and 
strove to rouse the Court to cordial co-operation. 

“ The Bench so wise, 

‘‘ Lift up their eyes, 

“ Half-wakcncd by the din, man I” 

It is foreign to our purpose, though there is more to be said 
upon the subject than is dreamed of in any man’s philosophy, 
to follow Mr. Wilson through his dangerous epurse. Suffice 
it, that, although vigorously and effectively supported by the 
Government, the rocks and shoals, above hinted at, proved to be 
more hidden and more treacherous, than could have been sus- 
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pected. Their existence was traditionally known ; but none of 
them were down in the chart : and the whole skill of pilot and 
seamen was required to conduct the good ship into a safe port. 
Whether that port has yet been obtained, we do not exactly 
know ; Wt it is known to the public, that numerous cases were 
comm^d by Mr. Wilson to the Sessions Court, and that con- 
victions were obtained in every one of them. It is true that 
some of the sentences were subsequently reversed in appeal ; 
but the Court which tries the case, is the Sessions Court ; and 
the convictions of that Court are very little impugned by the 
fact, that some of them are occasionally reversed b^ the Niza- 
mut Adawlut. The appeal to the Sudder in criminal trials is 
necessary ; and there will not be one dissenting voice upon this 
subject amongst practical men. Nevertheless, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, the right of appeal is abused: and, as a general 
rule, subject of course to exceptions, the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner is determined in the minds of men by the finding 
in the Sessions Court. In the Irish state trials, every body knew 
tliat the prisoners were guilty, although the craft of the lawyers 
enabled them to defy the majesty of the law : nor is it matter 
of surprise, that such able,. wealthy, and influential men as the 
Amlah and Vakils of the S. D. A., should have exerted them- 
selves with effect at Agra, though they were unable to escape 
conviction in the Sessions Court of Moradabad. In that Court 
success had been complete : and since we have mentioned by 
name the gentleman, who has been the agent of the Government 
and of the Sudder, in bringing the malpractices of the officials 
to light, and since the preparation and commitment of the several 
cases have been canvassed in no very charitable spirit, we think 
that the fairest way to all parties will be to subjoin the record- 
ed opinion of the Judge on the course pursued by Mr. Wilson : 

" On the whole, I tnink it but fair to the magistrate here to 

* record my opinion, that a most impudent attempt has been 
‘ made by the prisoners to exculpate themselves by inculpating 

* him, wlio had been instrumental in bringing their misdeeds to 
‘ light, and who, whatever petty indiscretions he may in over 

* zeal have committed, has, in my humble opinion, performed a 

* great public good, and merits all praise for his energy and 
‘ ability.” 

Here the learned Judge gives us a glance at one of those 
rocks we spoke of: but we must leave details, albeit interesting 
in their nature. All we desire to show is, that if, as alleged, 
the Aaolah are corrupt, there are energy, determination, moral 
courage, and ability on the part of the Government, and some of 
its ofers, wherewith to root out the evil. The Morada- 
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bad trials have attracted much attention in the North-western 
Provinces, and have been the means of brmging the Agra court 
more prominently forward, than the courts of the other Presi- 
dencies. There is, however, nothing peculiar in the condition 
of the Agra court, exc^t the peculiarity of having discovered 
and checked the evil. The blame attaches to the people, not to 
the court.^ It is their national character and idiocratical esti- 
mate of this particular vice, which enable nnnisterial corruption, 
of the nature described, to creep into our Courts of law. Cal- 
cutta, MadraB,and Bombay, King’s Courts and Company’s Courts 
of all grades, are similarly circumstanced ; and, whenever in 
Bengal, or in the Deccan, in the Carnatic, or in Tank Square, 
anotW J. C. Wilson shall appear, the knaves of those loca- 
lities will receive the same reward, as that which has lately 
been conferred upon their brethren in the North Western 
Provinces. 

To these Anglo-Indian Courts the few Englishmen of Cal- 
cutta object to become amenable. The Courts, they say, 
are not good enough for them. In discussing this part of 
our subject, it will ne impossible to avoid some comparison be- 
tween the Queen’s and Company’s Courts in India. The ques- 
tion indeed almost resolves itself into one of the respective 
merits of the two Courts. We freely admit that the Judges 
of England are far superior to the Judges of the Mofussil 
Courts. No comparison is attempted between them ; and we 
are most willing to grant, that men, equally able with the ablest 
of England, may have sat, and possibly are now sitting upon the 
bench of the Royal Courts in this country. With this we have 
nothing to do. Our concern is with the average ability pos- 
sessed % these learned men : and this, we have already endea- 
voured to show, cannot, in the existing state of things, be OTeater 
than the average ability of the educated classes. We had 
much rather be tried, in Emland, by one of the Judges of the 
land, than anywhere by a (Company’s Judge, or by a Judge of 
the Supreme Courts ; but that is all. If we were accused un- 
justly of having committed a murder at Delhi, we might hesi- 
tate between the learned and the talented Judge of England, 
and the experienced Judge of India. We should not hesitate 
at all between the Indian Judge, and the Judge of the Royal 
Courts. We should infinitely prefer the former. This is in 
reality the point at issue, since all that the discontented 
can hope for is, to remain amenable to the Suprfeme Court, as 
it is: and this Court, as it is, cannot ascertain tne truth so well 
as the Mofussil- Courts of the Company. We pass over the 
inalienable, indefeasible, and indestructible rights of free-bom 

D 
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Britons, as we conceive that amusing subject of Town Hall 
oratory to have no more to do with the matter, than the game- 
laws have with the prohibition of Sfitis ; and we proceed to 
the more important considerations of language, evidence, coun- 
sel, and juries, — all of which most materially affect the effici- 
ency of Courts, civil or criminal. 

In the first place then, the Judges of the Supreme Courts 
do not understand the language, in which the evidence of the 
witnesses is delivered. The evil of such a state of things is pal- 
pable ; and it would be waste of time to enumerate objections, 
which must suggest themselves to every body. Every word, 
uttered by the prisoner, or by a witness, has to be interpreted 
to the Judge, who thus becomes very little better than a Judge 
of appeal, poring over written depositions : nay, he is not so 
good; — for the Eoyal Judge does not understand the words 
used by a witness, until they have been translated into English, 
whereas, the Company’s Appeal Judge has before him, in writing 
at least, the very words used by the deponent. If a European 
British subject be accused of committing a crime at Meerut or 
Lahore, he and the witnesses are sent to Calcutta. They might 
as well be sent to England 1 Men, accustomed to the weighing 
of evidence, well know how difficult it sometimes is to fix a 
witness’s meaning, although he stands before them, speaks their 
own language, and has the same ideas, the same feelings, the 
same turn of mind, the same religion, and the same customs 
with themselves. How must that difficulty be increased, when 
the examiner and the examined have nothing in common 1 The 
deposition loses a great deal by translation, and mueh more by 
the Judge’s want of familiarity with the habits and prejudices, 
and above all, the superstitions of the deponent ; till, by the time 
the result rests on the minds of the Judge and the J ury, it bears 
very little resemblance to that result, which the witness intend- 
ed to place there. There is something almost shocking in the 
picture of a Supreme Court criminal trial. The Judge, in 
crimson and white, not understanding one word uttered by the 
prisoner, or the witnesses ; the green table below, crowded with 
black gowns, all equally well informed in the particulars un- 
der consideration ; a Jury, who may know a little more of 
the language, but are still more unable to weigh with deli- 
cacy the evidence of a Mofussil witness; an interpreter, me- 
chanically performing his daily task, and utterly unmindful of 
aU those niceties of diction, tone, and manner, which enable a 
more acute observer to distinguish truth from falsehood ; and 
lastly, when the accused is a native, a prisoner totally unable 
to comprehend what it is aU about, wondering, staring, helpless, 
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and resigned — until the interpreter, or some one else, informs 
him, that the trial is over, ana that he is presently to be hang- 
ed I* 

How those, who advocate the general introduction of the 
English language, propose to overcome these difficulties, let 
them show. It is not denied that many important advantages 
would flow from the use of English, the language of the Judges : 
but if it be not also the language of the prisoner and of the wit- 
nesses, we see not how those scenes are to be avoided, which 
can be fitly described only by two words of very opposite 
meaning — scenes which are at once dreadful and ludicrous. The 
Persian was never in use in the Indian Courts, as English is in 
use in the Supreme Courts. Persian was not the language of 
the Court ; it was only the language of the record. The wit- 
nesses were examined in Hinaustani : the Judge spoke Hin- 
dustani : nobody translated to him the words of the witnesses, 
except, indeed, as bystanders in England sometimes translate the 
words of a Yorkshire or Somersetshire ploughman.f The Nazir 
and other ministerial officers, present at the trial, all spoke Hin- 
dustani. There was no.nc of that undefined alarm, which must 
overwhelm a prisoner in the Supreme Court. Yet, even this 
state of things was pronounced objectionable ; and a language, 
utterly unfit for the purpose, without the aid of Persian or Ara- 
bic, became the language of the record, as well as the language 
of the Court, simply because it was the language of the peo- 
ple. May it not then be taken as granted, that any European 
British subject, in his right senses, and charged with an offence 
which he has not committed, would prefer being tried by a 
Judge, who understands the language of the witnesses? This 
advantage would be given to him by the act, which has not yet 
passed into law. 

But the chief superiority of the Indian Courts over the 
Queen’s Courts consists in their greater power of appreciating 
evidence. If there were nothing else to be said in their favour, 

* At the risk of telling an old story, and for the benefit of those, who may not have 
heard it, we venture to put into an unpretending note, a little diwgue said to have 
taken place in one of Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts. 

IntetT^eter,—** Prisoner at the 6ar, how will you be tried?” 

Prisoner, Ap ma bapj* 

Jud^e.— « What does he say?” 

Interpreter,^*^ My Lord— he says he’ll be tried by “ God and his country. 

**Ap ma bap** literally means ^‘you are my mother and father.” It is an idiomatic 
phrase, implying " just as you please " whatever you think fit,” by which the stupid 
or indifferent reply to any thing, which they do not, or care not to understand. 

t We ourselves, many years ago, heard a respectable old lady inform Mr. Justice 
Bayley that she ** had had a swimmer for luncheon.” It turned out that she had not 
eaten either Leander, Lord Byron, or Pesce Cola;— but wc quite forget what she had 
eaten. 
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this one great merit would place them immeasurably above 
any other Courts of a^ other form or constitution. The 
Judges of the Supreme Courts are able men, learned in the 
law. They we fully competent to the duties of their office. They 
are as conscientious and unprejudiced as Judges can be, and no 
“ free-born Briton” needs fear to see any one of them seated on 
the bench, if he should have the misfortune to be unjustly accused 
of crime — at Exeter, or at Hertford : but, if he is to be tried in 
Inffia, it would be far^ safer for him to prefer his plea of Not 
Guilty” to a Company’s Judge. If the crime is supposed to 
have been perpetrated in one of the few cities, in which Euro- 
pean British subjects bear some proportion, however small, to 
the mass of the people, the Queen’s Court, with its European 
ideas, is so far more fitted to perform what is required of it ; 
but, if the crime is supposed to'have been committed in Sylhet 
or in Aurungabad, where the proportion above mentioned is 
infinitesimally small, then, we repeat it, the innocent man 
would have a better chance of escape from conspiracy and false- 
hood, if a Company’s Judge tried him, than if he were arraigned 
before Sir Lawrence Peel, with Mr. .Theodore Dickens for 
his Counsel. 

Talent cannot supply the want of experience in a Judge — 
especially in a Criminal Judge-— especially in India : but ex- 
perience will verv often supply the want of talent all the world 
over. Now, nothing but very long experience can enable any 
man to appreciate Indian evidence : and such experience the 
Queen’s Judges do not possess. Doubtless, they have heard 
native witnesses examined in great numbers ; they have some 
intercourse with natives; they have daily opportunities of 
learning something from the conversation of others : thus they 
are far more competent to the task than Lord Brougham or 
Lord Campbell would be: but, as the Queen’s Judges in India 
would be found, for this all-important purpose, superior to the 
Judges at home, so, and for the same reason, are the Company’s 
Judges superior to all others. The sort of experience demanded 
is that whicji^ is acquired in those schools, where, as above 
described, tne Company’s servants study law: — ^the hacheri 
of the Assistant Magistrate, the tent and the mangoe tope of 
the settlement officer. The latter is the only Court in India, in 
which the truth is ordinarily spoken ; and the future Judge, as 
he contemplates the phenomenon, learns to discriminate and 
acquires a power of detecting falsehood, which it is almost im- 
possible to analyse. 

The extreme difficulty of acquiring any skill in this occult 
science, and the extreme danger of exercising it, led our ances- 
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tors to the adoption of the grand principle, that " all evidence 
must be assumed to be true — a principle than which none can 
be more unsound, or more certain to mislead, in India. So far 
from holding all evidence to be true, until it is shown to be 
false, the very first thing, which an Indian Judge does, is to 
enquire how far circumstances support the direct evidence. No 
one knows better than he does the value of the aphorism " cir- 
cumstances cannot lie and no one knows so well as he does, 
that men can and do lie. In almost all cases. Civil or Criminal, 
the Indian Judge has to determine, not whether any alleged fact 
or set of facts has been proved, but which of two conflicting 
proved facts, or set of facts, is the true one. So very easy is it 
ibr a prisoner to obtain proof of any thin^ he chooses to assert 
in defence, that a very able and conscientious Magistrate, not a 
boy Magii^ate, but one of twmity years standing, on one occa- 
sion, gravely placed on record, his surprise that “ in India 
any amount of proof should have been held sufficient to 
establish an alibi” The extent, to which perjury and forgery 
are practised in India, surpasses any thing that a European mind 
can conceive. The annual reports of the district Judges inces- 
santly acknowledge and lament this melancholy truth, and sug- 
gest various remedies. The state of the law is unsatisfactory ; 
and fresh enactments have repeatedly been urged upon the legis- 
lature. Act I. of 1848 was an attempt to aid the executive 
in the prosecution of forgery : it has failed ; and an act to 
amend it is now before the Legislative Council. The crime of 
perjury too, though so very common, is not by any means easily 
dealt with. The peculiar modes of thought and expression, 
which distinguish the Asiatic from the European, are so difilicult 
to understand thoroughly, that it has been thought unadvisablc 
to give any functionary, below the rank of a Judge, the power 
of p uni shing peijury. It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
Magistrates and their assistants possess judicial powers to a cer- 
tain extent. The prevalence of peijury, and the difficulty of 
procuring convictions in the Sessions Court, have frequently 
suggested the propriety of investing Magistrates with autho- 
rity to punish “ prevarication,” as a contempt. Tt is, however, 
so certain, that natives can always be made to contradict them- 
selves — that zealous young officers often do unintentionally 
make them contradict themselves — and that these contradictions 
are not always “ deliberate and malicious,” — so certain is all this, 
that, independently of the obvious objection to placing such 
arbitrary authority in inexperienced hands, it has been judged 
safer to keep the law as it now stands. 

In illustration of these remarks, we will mention a case which 
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lately occurred. A. B. and C. were own brothers, and ac- 
cording to B. and C., they were all three joint sharers in a 
landed estate, inherited from their ancestors. A. admitted 
the relationship, but denied that B. and C. had ever been in 
possession : that is to say, he pleaded the statute of limita- 
tion. B. and C. brought witnesses to prove that they had 
been in possession of their shares within the period prescrib- 
ed by law. This is a very common form of action in some 
parts of the countr;^ — ^the point at issue being simply, whether 
B. and C. had been in possession at a particular time. D., one 
of the witnesses produced by B. and C., deposed distinctly 
to the fact of their possession : whereupon a Moktar forthwith 
denounced the witness as perjured ; and from the record was pre- 
sently produced a mevious deposition, in which D. had, with 
equal distinctness, declared upon oath, that A. was thq^roprietor 
of the disputed property, and that he. A., had held “ sole posses- 
sion” at the time referred to. This looked very like perjury, 
and so it was actually considered by some authorities: nor 
did the short space of time, which had elapsed between the 
first and second depositions, admit of any probability that the 
memory of the witness had failed him. D. charged with the 
perjury, admitted the contradiction, but vehemently protested 
that he had never intended to depose falsely. The case here 
reminds us of the trial of Kit Nubbles, in the Old Curiosity 
Shop, where Mr. Richard Swiveller is made to give evidence, 
which injures, instead of benefitting, the prisoner, because he 
could not explain, or because the Court would not let him 
explain, what he meant to say. Our witness D. could no more 
set things to rights than Mr. Richard Swiveller. The Sampson 
Brass of the occasion triumphantly pointed to the contmdic- 
tion ; and D. was convicted. Yet D. was not guilty. A more 
careful examination of the papers, and a more intimate know- 
ledge of D.’s position in life, showed that, on the former occa- 
sion, he had spoken as a Puttidar^ on the latter oj a Proprietor. 
The Lumberdarf or manager of a putti, is frequently spoken 
of by the Agricultural population as the party in possession ; 
nor are the rights of the co-parceners at all compromised 
thereby. In the village in question, there were several put- 
tis. When D. said that A. was " sole possessor” of his putti, 
he meant that the proprietors of the other puttis had nothing 
to do with A.’s putti; — in other words, that the puttis of the 
village were separate : — and, when he subsequently said that 
A. was ** not sole possessor” of his putti, he meant that they 
were other sharers (sharik) besides A., and that A. was only the 
Lumberdar. The case appears clear enough here : but, had the 
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officer, before whom it first came, been acquainted with the 
nature of a Bhyachara community, D. would not have been 
found guilty of perjury. We will venture to assert that this 
functionary never made a settlement under Keg. 7, of 1822. 
D. was eventually released. 

This single instance, however, which has been adduced to 
show the sort of law, which an Indian Judge ought to have 
studied, cannot save the people at Jarge from the heavy charge 
of habitual falsehood. We wish it could To prevent mistakes, 
we shall quote another case, remarkable on account of the 
number of false-swcarers, and the certainty that perjury had 
been committed by them all. Similar cases are occurring 
every day. 

Some years ago. A., a wealthy Talfikdar of the Ganges 
Doab, wa^ accused of murdering B., by deliberately firing a 
loaded gun at him, whilst an affray was going on in the village. 
A. pleaded an “ alibi.” The numbers may not be exactly correct, 
but the record is extant, and that will show that twenty-five or 
thirty witnesses swore on the trial, that they had seen A. deli- 
berately take aim at B. and shoot him, whilst forty or fifty 
more, amongst whom, alas I were several respectable men, swore, 
that at that time A. was twenty miles off. Both parties swore 
falsely. The truth was perfectly well known at the time to 
the whole district, in Court and out of Court, including*the 
Judge and the Jury. A. did not fire a gun at B. or at anybody 
else ; and A. was not twenty miles off. He was at the village 
in his own house, which he never left, lest he should be accused, 
as he was : but whether from his retreat he encouraged or check- 
ed the affray, is known only to his own party. What is to be 
done with a people in such a state as this ? To us it seems 
wonderful, that any social system at all should exist, whilst 
such wholesale perjury pollutes the land. What is the use of 
laws, and tribunals, and councils? Of what avail are the pain- 
ful meditations of honest statesmen ? What matters it, whether 
Persian or English bo the language of the Courts, whether 
Queen’s Judges or Company’s Judges occupy the bench? — 
nay more, of what value are even the integrity and experience 
of the Judges, when all, all can be neutralized, nullified, an- 
nihilated, by this most pestilent vice ? Here is the real defect — 
here is the real sin of Oriental Judicature. Moral education 
is the only remedy: not that education, which teaches Bengalis 
to read Milton, nor even that which will teach the natives to 
read Putwaris’ papers and check an Amin’s account, but 
that which sliall teach them the abstract beauty of truth, the 
usefulness of truth, the absolute necessity of truth, to the well 
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being of every civilized society* — we should have said to the 
existence of civilized society, did not the contrary stare us in 
the face. The fault is the fault of the nation, not of the Courts ; 
and those are most competent to deal with it, who are best ac- 
quainted with the national peculiarities. 

The consequence of this fearful abounding of perjury and 
forgery is startling. The common principles of evidence, having 
been found inapplicable to the state of society, have been to a 
great extent set aside ; and recourse has been had to other, and, 
as it would be thought in Ei^land, more objectionable means 
of ascertaining the truth. Direct and indirect proof havb 
changed places. An item of circumstantial evidence is of more 
value than an eye-witness. Probability goes bevond proof. 
Certain classes commit perjury and forgery more than others, 
and more freely upon some, than upon other, subjects. A 
Brahmin, if in easy circumstances, mav lie less than a 
Chumar ; and the member of a Puttidari community, if left 
to himself, will be less likely to forge than a Kayat. He 
is, indeed, less able to do so. The higher castes have 
shame, whether they have morality or not : but the lower 
classes have no fear of being found out ; and, if they should be, 
the discovery brings with it no disagreeable social consequences. 
A Bajput, who has some respect for truth, will, nevertheless, 
lie about land: and, in the matter of an affray between two 
villages, all that the Judge and Jury need know is to which 
village the witness belongs. The rest is a matter of course. 

In all this there is nothing new. The numerous eastern 
anecdotes, which reUite the discovery of truth by some clever 
trick on the part of the Kazi, indicate most clearly the want 
of veracity on the part of the people, and the necessity in 
which the Judge found himself placed of apply ing to something 
more trustworthy than ordinary evidence. Hence too, the 
predilection for confessions, which police officers, in defiance 
of all orders to the contrary, still glo^ in obtaining, as the only 
proof which will fully satisfy the Court. The impossibility 
of trusting common evidence, drives the Courts, as well as the 
Kazis, to seek for some other guide : and, if the substitute be 
not good, if is at any rate better than that for which it has 
been substituted. In Civil suits the Mdnsiflfe decide as 

♦ A moral system will never bear with any force upon the mind of the masses 
without a religious sanction ; and nothing but a true religion will make a peome 
truthfhl and upright. The time is coming, when Government will be driven by 
necessity, either to give India religious education, or give overeducation intone 
hands of those, who can make it religious. The plea in England for a 
education is, that the parents may teach the children religion at home. W ill tnat 
plea avaU hero?— En. 
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much as possible in defiance of the misl, knowing well that 
truth is seldom there ; and any one may ascertain this for him- 
self, who will take the trouble, first to win the confidence of 
these native J udges, and then to question them. They cannot 
do this to any great extent, in consequence of our system of 
appeal. A decree must not be opposed to the evidence ; and 
M^sifis frequently give decisions, opposed to their own con- 
victions, because they know that any other decision must 
necessarily be reversed in appeal. In short, Kazis, Mdnsiffs 
and Judges, look beyond the record, when they are called upon 
to determine a disputed fact. Information, obtained out of 
Court, win thus have an influence, which it would not otherwise 
possess : the public voice will have some weight, however little : 
and here we get a glimmering of the real character of that 
** undue influence,” about which so much has been said, and so lit- 
tle understood. It is not undue influence, but very due influence 
indeed ; and, if our view of the matter be correct, it is infinitely 
more due, than the orthodox influence of notorious falsehood. 

It would be very satisfactory here to examine how far the 
abolition of oaths, in the Indian Courts, has contributed to the 
prevalence of perjury and to the success of forgery ; but it is 
scarcely within the sphere of our present enquiry. It is a fact 
that, with the exception of a few well-meaning enthusi^s, 
the Judges have unanimously condemned Act 5 of 1840, wrach 
substituted a declaration for an oath. Sudder Courts have 
forwarded these remonstrances to Government, and have 
strongly advocated the repeal of the law. Let the Govern- 
ment say, why the remonstrance has been in vain. The harm 
done by that enactment is the same, whether Anglo-Indian 
Courts or Boyal Courts are established throughout the country ; 
and the subject is therefore distinct from the comparative 
fitness of the Company’s Courts; nor have we time now to 
enter upon the discussion. Our object has been to give some 
insight into that state of society, which’ has made circum- 
stantial evidence preferable to direct evidence in a great ma- 
jority of cases*: — and, to return to the point at issue, we 
again ask, whether a Judge, who has been studying this state of 
society for twenty or thirty years, is not more likely to come 
to the right decision, than a judge of the Supreme Court, aided 
or impeded by his Calcutta J ury. 


* In trials for Murder, the natives of upper India lie loss ; nay, they frequently 
speak the truth. Miuiy men thus will swear away a man’s liberty, who hesitate < 
to swoar away his life. The Perjury, which is of course the same in both cases, does 
not enter into the question. In lower Bengal, we regret to sav, that, when nassions are 
once raised, Landlord and Tenant stick at no perjury, whether it affect fame, lands, 
or life itself. 
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The inferiority of the Bar is an admitted defect in the 
Anglo-Indian Courts: but already the barristers of the Su- 
preme Courts are authorized to plead in the Sudder Courts ; 
and nothing would be easier than to authorize them to plead 
in the distnct Courts also. The obstacle to the improvement 
of the native bar is want of money : for the fees in the highest 
courts will not support more than a few men of first-rate ability. 
British subjects, however, European or native, would not be 
worse off in this respect than their brethren of Calcutta or Ma- 
dras, since it is said that even there lawyers do not plead gratis. 
In Calcutta, they certainly do not, as many persons know ; 
and this want of means is, in fact, the real difiiculty, so far 
as criminal trials are concerned, even as the law now stands. 
If any Barrister or Attorney chose to present himself in 
any Criminal Court of the country, as Moktar, or Counsel 
for the prisoner, and showed a disposition to conduct himself 
soberly and discreetly, willing to give to the Court the assis- 
tance of his learning or sagacity, and confining himself to the 
duties, which properly belong to him — if such a person should 
present himself as Counsel for a prisoner, he would be cor- 
dially welcomed, and attentively heard. But if he went there, 
presuming on his European birth and professional privilege ; 
if^c arrogated to himself an authority to which he had no 
chum ; if he could not refrain from showing how little he 
cared for the Huzztir ; or if he insulted the Judge on the 
bench — then, indeed, he might meet with a very different 
reception. He would possibly enough be fined for the first 
offence, and turned out of Court for the second. 

We cannot close our remarks on the condition of the Anglo- 
Indian Courts, without noticing the Juries. The state of the 
jury law is one of the objections raised against the Courts : and 
it is urged that a Jury, whose verdict is not final, cannot be 
regarded as a Jury at aU. Such a court, it is said, is not one in 
which an Englishman ought to be tried. These objectors do 
not go on to say what alterations they would like. They do not 
propose to place native Juries upon the same footing with 
English Juries ; nor do they do anything, except find fault. 
These men cannot be aware of the difficulties by which, the 
subject is surrovmded, or of the pains and attention which have 
already been bestowed upon it. The introduction of trial by 
Jury into India is one of the most delicate operations, which 
the Government can be called upon to perform: and in the 
introduction of those measures, which must precede the full 
establishment of the system, it is impossible that the interests 
of a few persons should be allowed to interfere with that which 
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is considered good for the millions. It seems that no great 
inconvenience would be felt from the insertion of a clause in 
favour of European British subjects, by which they would not 
be liable to be tried by a native Jury; although the institution 
of Juries, with the powers and duties of English Juries and no 
other powers and duties, would do away with the whole benefit 
now derived from them in India. As Juries are now constituted, 
we are disposed to agree with those who deny^ that they are 
J,uries at all ; and we think that the objections raised are mainly 
attributable to the mistaken notion that they resemble British 
Juries. They are widely different ; and it has been questioned 
whether they are not of more use, than those which they are 
supposed to resemble. The peculiarities of India— -the various 
tribes and classes into which its population is divided, each 
having customs, opinions, habits, and religious prejudices of 
its own — ^are so numerous and so different frona each other, 
and all are so different from what we see in European 
society, that a life of labour has been found insufficient to 
render the Company’s Judges thoroughly familiar with them. 
Therefore the Courts were authorized by Reg. 6, of 1832, 
to avail themselves of the assistance of respectable natives. 
If the experience and local knowledge of the Indian Judges 
give them any advantage over the Royal Judges, that advan- 
tage is greatly increased by a law, which enables them to call uie 
natives themselves to aid* in the investigations. The present 
Jurors resemble assistant Judges: they detect falsehood with 
far greater certainty than any Judge can; they frequently 
suggest very pertinent questions ; and the Judge has the 
opportunity of looking upon the case, as the natives look upon 
it, without being compelled to adopt their views. This sort 
of assistance could not be so well afforded by the English 
dealers of Meerut or Cawnpore, or by the clerks in the public 
offices. It could not be afforded by them at all ; and it would 
be a grievous mistake to substitute a hona fide jury of these 
persons, for the respectable natives, who now assist the Judge. 
The hypothesis is, that an Englishman is accused of an offence 
which ho has not committed : that he is to^ be tried by an 
Englishman sitting as judge ; and that the witnesses brought 
against him are natives. Under these circumstances, we are 
convinced, that the advice and suggestions of a few intelli^nt 
native gentlemen would be far more conducive to justice, wan 
the verdict of twelve English shop-keepers. Do not call them 
Juries ; and every one will admit their usefulness:— -and all 
of all breeds and countries, will allow some^ merit in a judicial 
system, which aims at uniting the integrity and information 
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of the European Judge to the acuteness and local knowledge 
of the native community. 

Whether it would be safe to allow Juries to find the facts, 
as they do in England, is a distinct question. We follow 
many abler men in thinking that the natives can find the 
facts of a case better than the Court can ; but it is doubt- 
ful, whether they could be safely trusted with the power. 
They do not as yet thoro^hly understand the duties of a 
Jury, properly so called. They give way to kind feelings, 
and have no idea that they are doing wrong. Thejr favour a 
Brahmin. They take it for granted that a Gfijur is a cattle 
stealer, and •that a Mewatti is a dacoit. And, however 
correct these preconceptions may ordinarily be, they are alto- 
gether opposed to the simple finding of facts. The present 
system enables the J udge to avail himself of their ability to 
find facts, unwarped by their prejudices or pre- possessions ; 
and, though we do not go so far as to say that improvement is 
not required, we feel sure that no better system could, hy mere 
legislation^ be at the present time introduced into India. 

Takiim then a general view of the whole subject, the Anglo- 
Indian Courts appear to be as good as can reasonably be ex- 
pected, and not wholly unfit for the trial of Europeans charg- 
ed with criminal offences. They are located all over the 
country, so that the offender would be promptly tried where 
the offence was committed : the language of the prisoner, 
(supposing him to be a European) is known to the Judge, as 
well as the language of the witnesses ; the qualifications of the 
Judge, for the purposes of a criminal trial, are not inferior to 
the qualifications of those, who, in the existing state of the 
law, sit in judgment upon European British subjects ; their 
practical independence is equal : their experience is far greater, 
and’of a kind infinitely more valuable ; the corruption, so much 
talked of, is the fault of the people, not of the Courts, and 
it pervades all the tribunals of India alike ; there is nothing 
to prevent any prisoner employing English counsel, if he can 
pay for it ; whilst the greater power of appreciating evidence, 
and the assistance of natives, give to the Anglo-Indian Courts 
a positive superiority over all the other Courts of Hindustan. 

The#fvery small number of those, who object to becom- 
ing amenable to the Anglo-Indian Courts, is rendered still 
more glaring by the fact that, a numerous class of European 
British subjects have not offered one syllable in remonstrance. 
The Civil and Military servants of the Government — there arc 
some thousands of them — see no objection to the proposed enact- 
ments. Do the inhabitants of Calcutta imagine that these 
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classes are silent only, because they are connected with the Go- 
vernment ? If so, they give us a fresh instance of that igno- 
rance of India, with whi(m they are so commonly charged. The 
rules of military discipline would not interfere with a matter of 
this nature : still less are the civilians tongue-tied ; and is it to 
be supposed that thev have to a man, resigned all their inali- 
enable, &C.” rights, though they would run no risk in asserting 
them ? The reason is as clear as spring water. These classes 
are well informed as to the real state of the Anglo-Indian 
Courts 

The Sudder Courts, moreover, are always consulted pre- 
vious to the passing of a new law. We will not under- 
take to say that much attention is paid to their advice; 
but the opportunity of placing their sentiments upon record 
is invariably afforded them; and we wish it were in our 
power to produce the correspondence on the present occasion. 
The Judges of the four Sudder Courts may be allowed to be 
better acquainted, than any body else with the tribunals, in 
which they themselves have so long presided. They might be 
arraigned before these very Courts; and, in giving their opinion 
on the proposed enactment, they must have felt that they were 
almost representatives of the civil service. It would be most 
interesting, if we could learn what these men said ; for, if thej^ 
all remonstrated against being made amenable to the Mofussil 
Courts, it would go very far to shake our confidence in the 
opinion which we nave formed ; and, if they did not, we should 
attach even less importance than we now do to the grumbling 
of Calcutta. 

And are the subjects of other European nations to be held 
as nothing ? They have been long subject to the Anglo-Indian 
Courts : and no inconvenience has been felt. If the Courts are 
not fit for Englishmen, neither are they fit for Frenchnien, or 
Germans, or Americans ; and common sense and common hu- 
manity demand that these classes also should be provided with 
Cour^ Their case is much harder than the case of English- 
men. He has at least a J udge of his own nation, sitting on the 
bench, and speaking the same language with himself ; whilst the 
unfortunate Frenchman has no one to sympathize with him : 
Judge, Jury, and witnesses are all foreigners to him lluid, if he 
had the Code Napoleon in his pocket, there is very great pro- 
bability that the Court would be unable to read it 

It has been said that the Criminal law, administered in the 
Anglo-Indian Courts, authorizes severe sentences. If the ex- 
treme limit of the powers of the Court be referred to, this is 
to a certain extent true ; but it is by no means true that 
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severe sentences are ordinarily passed. There is a wide discre- 
tion left with#ie Magistrates and the Judges; and it is very 
doubtful whether this be a good or an evil. Where the minds 
of the Judges arc unwarped by religious or political prejudices, 
it is, perhaps, better for the people that this discretion should be 
left with them ; though it is not clear that the advantage thus 
gained in peaceful times will counterbalance the disadvantage 
which would be, or at least might be, and certainly has been, 
felt in times of national disturbance. There is no fear of this 
kind in India, as the Government is now constituted. The 
functionaries of this country are, from education and experi- 
ence, necessarily liberal in all their sentiments. They have so 
little in common with the mass of the people, that there is 
nothing to bias their judgment, or to work upon their feelings. 
The tendency therefore will always be to the side of leniency, 
such being the natural impulse which humanity would commu- 
nicate ; and in effect, the full punishment warranted by law is 
scarcely ever inflicted. Our concern, be it remembered, is not 
with the law, but with the Courts. It is remarkable that, in 
one of the few instances in which the Legislature has interfered 
with the discretion ordinarily entrusted to the Sessions Court, 
they have, by the consent of all parties, committed an error. 
The minimum punishment of perjury is three years imprison- 
ment; the Sessions Judge cannot award less: yet so peculiar 
are the cases of perjury in this country, and so frequently is 
a wretched and ignorant chumar made the tool and the victim 
of his more wealthy master, that the sentences for three years 
arc incessantly referred to the Nizamut Adawlut for mitiga- 
tion — a recommendation, which is invariably complied with. 

The system of Criminal Appeals too seems to have been 
constructed with special reference to the mitigation of sen- 
tences. An appeal lies from the Assistant to the Magistrate : 
from the Magistrate to the Sessions Judge : from the Sessions 
Judge to the Kizamut Adawlut. These authorities may acquit 
the appellant, or may mitigate the sentence passed upon him ; 
but not even the Nizamut Adawlut can ‘‘ enhance the pun- 
ishment, or pass sentence on a party acquitted by the Court 
below.” 

There||s nlso another light, in which the lenient character of 
the Indian criminal administration may be contemplated with 
satisfaction. The regulation law, the Muhammadan law, and the 
law of England, as well as the laws of most civilised nations, 
condemn the murderer to suffer death : but all Codes are not 
equally precise in explaining what constitutes “ wilful murder.” 
There arc fine-drawn distinctions and verbose principles enough 
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to be found in the Muhammadan law ; but the Anglo-Indian 
Courts are nevertheless constantly obliged to %Iy for assis- 
tance to the better digested and more intelligible principles of 
English law, though they are not necessarily guicted thereby. 
They draw from English law their answer to the question, What 
constitutes wilful murder? and agreeably thereto, the intent 
to kill is held to be a necessary element in the Crime : but here 
they stop ; and when the common law goes on to define “ im- 
plied intent” and to subject it to the same penalty with “ ex- 
press intent,” then they interpose their discretionary authority, 
and judge for themselves. The ‘‘express” intent to kill is in 
Anglo-Indian practice generally followed by a capital sentence ; 
but there are many cases in which the Judges of Westminster 
would hold the intent to be “ implied,” and in whicli the Indian 
Judges would reject that inference. An instance will perhaps 
illustrate our meaning. 

Many years ago, in Scotland, two friends agreed to watch a 
gmvc and protect it from expected violation. They sat Up at 
night armed with guns. Hearing a noise in the burial ground, 
they proceeded in difterent directions, to ascertain the cause. 
Presently, one of the two came upon a man close by the grave ; 
misled by the darkness of the night, and influenced by his pre- 
conceptions, he fired upon him. The stranger fell dead. It 
was his own friend 1 The unfortunate survivor was tried for 
“ wilful murder.” In conformity with the law, as laid down by 
Lord Mackenzie, he was found guilty, and was by that Judge 
left for execution. In Indian Courts, the prisoner’s life, in such 
a case, would not be in danger. Considerations, obvious enough 
to minds untainted by legal subtleties, but to which Lord 
Mackenzie could pay no attention, would be allowed to have 
weight with a judge of Meerut or of Patna ; and the highest 
crime, of which the accused could be convicted, would be 
“ aggravated culpable homicide.” Let every man determine 
for himself by which law he would rather be tried. In our 
estimation, “ Ap ma bap” is a more lenient Judge than “ God 
and my country.” 

We consider it of very little consequence at present, whether 
the Black Acts become law, or not. The only one of the four, 
which could not be dispensed with, without endanglting the 
peace of the country and bringing the authorities into uni- 
versal contempt, has been passed : and we see no good ground 
for objecting to the other three, unless it be that some time 
hence they will give the Government officers a great deal of 
trouble. These enactments, or other similar to them, must be 
passed sooner or later ; for it is absurd to suppose that a sepa- 
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rate system can be permanently maintained merely to gratify 
a few individ^Us. These persons complain of the courts of 
the country, but their complaints are too vague and in- 
discriminate: and we hope that we have succeeded in 
placing the subject before the public in a light different 
from that in which it has been usually contemplated. That 
men, selected'^ fbr their talents, would be abler Judges than 
men of average ability, no one will be disposed to. deny; 
but men of such extraordinary powers will not come to India 
at all There is some chance of our getting a fair proportion 
of first-rate men, under the ptesent system : put we should have 
no chance at all, if we -waited till one man had discovered that 
he could obtain a seat on the judicial bench of England, 
another that he could make 0,000 a. year at -the Bar, or a 
third that he could lead the House .of Opmmons. It is equally 
true that men, who had studied law, in the enlarged sense of 
the term, for several years after thefy had arrived at manhood, 
would be abler Judges, than men who h^id learned alj their law 
at Hailey bury College but, independently of the enormous 
increase in the expence of education, we .cannot spare to 
our future judges the unretuming years of their youth; 
they cannot be excused the painful drudgery of the assis- 
tant’s kacheriy or the* invaluable training of the settlement 
officer’s encampment. The law, which he learns there, is 
of more importance to him than the law, which he would 
learn at home : and therefore, until sbme pkn can be devised, 
which sliall give to the civil servants of government the 
learning of England as well as the experience of India, it 
will be well to abstain from ..unjustly depreciating those, who 
are doing their duty in the station in which it has pleased 
God to place them. European British subjects cannot be more 
anxious to improve the Judges, than the Judges are to improve 
themselves, and their Courts : and, if. instead of roaring at 
Jupiter, they would put their shoulders to the wheel of 
the Anglo-Indian waggon, they would; soon improve the tribu- 
nals, and establish a system of judicature, as efficient as is con- 
sistent with the peculiar circumstances of British India, and 
the general imperfections of human nature. 

* The weakest point of the present system is, that men are not ** selcctetl for their 
talents” from amonp: those, who have come to India. If the Judges of Zillah Courts 
were selected, as the Judges of the Sudder Courts arc, there would be much less 

ground for the complaints made (and often justly) against Anglo-Indian administra- 
tion of justice,— Ed. 
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Art. n. — I. MMary Musings^ by Col J% Mo^son, \2th 
Regiment, Bengal Native Ir^mtryo . . 

2. A Tfeatise on the public heciUh, climate. Hygiene, and'pretMilipg' 

diseam ^ Bengal and the . North-weM Provinces, hy Kennem 
Machnnon, M. D., Surgeon and, Mediccd Storekeeper. Cawiv- 
pore.\m.- , ’ 

3. British and' Foreign Medico ' Chirurgical Review. No. IX. 
Article on, H a MackinnotCs Treatise of Tropical Hygiene. 
January.. 

4. European Soldiers tn'India."* ,'Mengul Hurkaxu. .1850. 

A SINGLE publit|lied in; the Qiuirterly Review, and 
afterwards in a little half-cl^wa pampUet, some' few years 
agOj ^^7 popRlfir writer,' Sir. J'rancis attracted more 
attention to the subject of railways, than all the sdientific. 
volumes tli^ had previously issue^from the press. Thou- 
sands had. been in the habit* of* tra veiling by “Rail;” but 
few were aware, that cm every Monday morning throughout the' 
year, on one ‘particular railway, a new Engine and tender, , 
costing £. 1|25Q; were jiut upon the line.'* The fact w^ an asto- ' 
nishing one, and set men’s minds thinking, and calculating, if 
tliis occurred .on only one railway in the United Kingdom, 
what must be the enormous expense, and still more enormous 
incomings, of these «ndef takings, to enable them to return a 
profit ? , ' 

Woidd it be thouglit less startling, or of less interest fvith 
reference to the subject before us,‘ viz., the mortality of Euro- 
pean troop, in this country, to be told, that “ the British soldier, 

‘ who now serves one year in Bengal, encounters as much risk 
^ of life, as in three such battles as Waterloo ? ” It is, as if every 
private at present scrjKpg in H. M.’s regiments ^t Calcutta, 
Binapore, and Allahabad,, ^ere called upon three times a year 
to expose himself to the dangers of such a cqpflict, in which one 
in forty of the combatants ' fell ; and this, too, not for one year, 
but for several. Carry out. the calculation, still further, by ad- 
ding the number of men invalided, and the number of those 
who die on their way home, or soon after reaching England ; 
then multiply the whole bj the number of years that European 
troops have been serving in India, and reexon what has beeh 
the amount of mortality in the three presidencies during the 
last century ! 

How often has it been our lot, at some of our large military 

p 
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stations, to hear at early dawn, the dull sound of the muffled 
drum, and the long drawn notes of the trumpet, followed by 
the rattling discharge of musketry, announcing that another of 
our countrymen had been committed to the silent grave ; and yet 
how seldom is the enquiry made as to the aggregate of deaths 
occurring in our European regiments, or the conviction brought 
home to us, that there is a fearful amount of unnecessary waste 
of human life occurring yearly amongst their ranks, immensely 
exceeding the slaughter of the bloodiest battles recorded in 
history. 

The most valuable and accurate work, that has ever been 
published on Medico-Military Statistics, is TulloKs Parliamen- 
tary Returns : and it is much to be regretted that, out of the 
voluminous documents at present lying in the offices of H. M. 
Inspector-General and the Hon’ble Company’s Medical Boards 
at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, a similar abstract has not 
been prepared by order of Government. Still there have been la- 
bourers in the cause, who from time to time have given to the 

} )ublic the benefit of their observations and researches, and 
I'avc made earnest appeals to “ the legislative branch ” of the 
Government, for correction of the evils that exist ; and amongst 
this class are the authors, whose names we have prefixed to this 
article. 

Before going into the subject of Tropical Hygiene, which 
forms the bulk of Dr. Mackinnon’s Treatise, we would collate 
from the different sources open to us, a few of the most impor- 
tant statistical facts, the correctness of which may be vouched 
for by the authority under Avhich they were published. 
They will shew in a clear and tabular form, what the mortality 
of European soldifers, serving in India, amounts to, and what are 
the proportional rates of deaths at different stations in different 
years: — 

TABLE I. 


Shewing the mnml mortality from sivkneet in every 100 men, both Euro- 
pean and Native, of the three armies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, for 
the last 20 years. 


In every 100 

Bengal 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Europeans 

7.38 

6.078 

8846 

Natives 

1.79 

1 

1.291 

2.096 
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This table is taken from a valuable paper by Col. Sykes, 
on the “ Vital statistics of the Indian army,”* and (it mttst 
be remembered) does not include casualties in the field, or 
while on service, nor yet the mortality from cholera in Scinde. 
The most striking fact here shewn is, that the loss of life, 
amongst our European soldiery in Bengal, is double of what it is 
in Madras : or in other words, that whereas 74 out of every 
1,000 die annually in Bengal, only 38 in the same nunjiber 
would be the loss in the sister presidency. The causes^ by 
which this difference may be accounted for, we shall notice here- 
after. 

The next table is extracted from Dr. Martin’s work on tro- 
pical climates, and exhibits the relative salubrity of several 
military stations in the Bengal presidency : — 

TABLE 2. 


SlATlONS. 

Htttio of admis- 
sions per 1,000 
of strength. 

Uatio of Deaths 
per 1,000 of 
strength. 

Berhatnpore 

2.196 

82.742 

Ditiapore 

■ 2.398 

. 64.261 

Fort William 

1.883 

62 781 

Chinsiirah 

1 930 

62 954 

Oawupore 

1.599 

47.089 

Gliazeepore 

1.438 

36.922 

Kurnal : 

988 

2 681 

Meerut 

1.109 

2 816 

'sra 

1 360 

2433 


To make this table thoroughly understood, it must be ex- 
plained that the column of admissions shews the numbers of 
cases sent into hospital. Thus, it will be observed, on taking the 
mean of these nine stations, that there are nearly two attacks 
of disease annually for every European soldier in BcngaJ. These 
comparative results of locality and climate were obtained from 
documents, furnished by the Inspector-General and the Me- 
dical Board, and extending over a period of ten to twelve 
years. 

Let us, in the next place, ascertain what is the average dura- 
tion of life amongst the same class of men, serving in England 
und other temperate climates. 


* “ Statistical Society’s Journal."— Vbl. X, page VH, 
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TABLE 8. 


Stations. 

Period of Obser- 
vation. 

Mean 

Annual 

Strength. 

Annual ra- 
tio of mor- 

Inorease of 
mortality per 
1,000 beyond 
that of Great 
Britain. 

Years. 

From 

To 


per 

Temperate. 

Great Britaiu 

Canada •••••••••«••••• 

10 

7 

1819 

1816 

1828 

1832 

46,460 

2.975 

2,226 

3,207 

11,820 

8,700 

5,768 

2,528 

15 

11 


4 

Malta - 

8 

1824 

1831 

15 



QibraU.ar 

7 

1816 

1822 

20 


5 

Tropioal. 

Madras 

4 

1827 

1830 

48 


83 

Bengal 

7 

1826 

1832 

57 


42 

Windwaid&Lee-) 
ward Islands ) 
•Tamaica 

19 

19 

1810 

1810' 

1828 

1828 

113 

165 


98 

140 




From this statement, which is only one out of many similar 
calculations of much interest, published by Dr. A. S. Thomp- 
son, in his Prize Thesis “ On the influence of climate,” we ob- 
serve that the ratio of mortality is in every case greater amongst 
British troops in tropical, than. in temperate, climates ; and that 
in India, it is nearly four times, in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands more than seven times, and in Jamaica ten times greater 
than what occurs in Great Britain. 

Our next point is to ascertain whether all Europeans suffer 
to the same degree ; or whether this great mortality is confined 
to the ranks of European soldiers. Dr. Hutchinson, the late 
Secretary to the Medical Board at Calcutta, in the appendix 
to his work on Indian Jails, says, “ The mortality among 

* officers of the British army, serving in tropical climates, is 

* not so high as that of the soldiers. Thus, taking the mean 
‘ of all the tropical stations, where British troops were em- 

* ployed, the annual ratio of mortality per 1,000, among the 
‘ officers, is about twenty-nine, whereas, among the soldiers, it 

* is seventy-eight. The comparatively low rate of mortality 

* among the oflicers serving in tropical climates, compared 

* with that of the private soldiers, shews how the influence of a 
‘ tropical climate may have its deleterious effects ameliorated 
‘ by care ; and, although we cannot attribute the increased 
‘ mortality, which occurs among natives of Great Britain, en- 

* tirely to their habits and condition, it is to be expected that 

* the mortality might be materially diminished by careful at- 

* tention to the diet, clothing and accommodation.” 
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To this all writers agree. Gibbon, after stating that “ the 
< Boman soldiers, from their excellent discipline, maintained 
‘ health and vigour in all climates,” (Asia and Africa being in- 
cluded), adds, ** that man is the only animal, which can live and 
multiply in every country from the Equator to the Poles.” 
Niebuhr, also, who saw all the companions of his travels perish 
around him, remarks, in his account of Arabia, that, “ their 
‘ diseases arose from their European mode of life, such as eat- 

* ing too much animal food, and exposing themselves to the 

* night air.” Colonel Sykes, whose valuable paper on the 
statistics of the Indian Army we have before quoted, says em- 
phatically, “ TVie climate of India is less to blame than individuals : 

‘ for in case foreigners find the people in a country healthy, they 

* should, to a certain extent, conform to the habits of the natives 
‘ a&o.” But a writer of the present day. Dr. Daniel, who 
was located on the most deadly part of the African coast in 
charge of H. M. troops, gives actual proof from ocular de- 
monstration of the truth of these remarks. At Rio Formosa, 
which he visited in 1839, he found two vessels moored a short, 
distance from the mouth of the river, one of which had buried two 
entire crews, within the short space of five months, a solitarv per- 
son only remaining ; the other, which had entered at a much later 
period, had been similarly deprived of one-half of its men, and 
the remainder were in such a debilitated condition, as to bo 
incapable of undertaking any active or laborious duty. He 
concludes thus: “And yet, amid these regions so rife with 
‘ disease and death, I have known Europeans reside for a 

* number of years in the enjoyment of good health, from the 
‘ simple secret of moderately conforming to the habits of the 

* natives, as regards diet, exercise, and attention to the due 

* performance of the cutaneous functions.” 

This brings us to the real object of the present article, 
viz.. How may this dread mortality and sickness be lessened, or 
avoided ? Why do we sit down in a state of stoical apathy, 
and say, * It must be so, because it always has been so?’ Wo 
are confounding the “ post hoc” with the “ propter hoc.” We 
cannot change the climate, it is true : but we “ cau mould our 
‘ obsequious frames to the nature of the skies, under which we 

* sojourn* we can study the habits of the natives of the soil 
among whom we dwell, and “ call to our aid those artificial 

* means of prevention and amelioration, which reason may 

* dictate and experience confirm.” f 


* Dr. James Johnson, on Tropical Climates. 


t Ibid. 
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The causes of disease that produce such fearful loss in the 
ranks of our European regiments in India, may be classed 
under two heads: 1st. Those connected with the locality itself, 
in which the troops are placed, including climate, position, 
barrack accommodation, ventilation, and drainage ; 2ndly. Those 
over which the individual himself has a control, such as per- 
sonal habits, occupation, amusements, &c. 

We shall briefly show by one or two examples, what has 
been done by sanatory measures in diminisliing the destructive 
effects of some of our most unhealthy stations in this country. 

From a return shewing the mortality at Hong Kong and 
Tinghae, we find that, at the latter place, there died, in less than 
six months, viz., from J uly 13 th to December Slst, 1840, no less 
than 433 men in three of H. M. regiments. The 18th regi- 
ment lost fifty-two, the 26th regiment 238, and the 49th re- 
giment 143. At this rate of mortality, an entire regiment 
would have been destroyed, as regards numbers, in a twelve 
month. 




per cent. 


In 1,000 Men. 

At Hong-Kong in 

1842 there died 19 

or 

190 

• » 

1843 

.. 22 

if 

220 


1844 

M m 

if 

135 

If 

1845 

.. H 

9i 

85 

if 

1848 

„ 2i 

ft 

25 


Now, during the first three years, the troops were exposed- 
to the malarious influence of the paddy-fields, and were very 
badly housed. In 1845, their accommodation and position Avere. 
much improved ; and since that time, excellent barracks having 
been built, and great attention paid to drainage and ventilation,, 
the sickness is not greater than that of a healthy station. At 
Kurrachi and Bcllary, the same results have been produced, by 
increasing the accommodation and space in barracks. At both 
of these stations, it was proved beyond a doubt, that, where ten 
deaths were caused by cholera, a hundred might be attributed 
to over-crowding. The men, literally, were poisoned by an arti- 
ficial pestilential atmosphere. This Is totally separate from a 
bad locality ; although, where both csvuses are combined, as at 
Secunderabad, death mows down its victims with two-fold 
power. At the latter station, which is the most unhealthy in 
the Madras presideney, the average mortality among the Euro- 
pean troops, for fifteen years previous to 1846-47, has been 75 
per 1,000 — being nearly double the average of the entire 

S residency, and more t^n double the average of the more 
ealthy stations. The men composing the regiment, are crowd- 
ed into small barracks and narrow verandahs, while the officers 
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of the same regiment, and the detachment of artillery, who arc 
quartered in more roomy barracks at no great distance, are 
comparatively healthy and free from disease. 

Dr. Burke, the late Inspector-General, speaking of this sta- 
tion, says, “ The excess of casualties in H. M. regiment at 
‘ Secunderabad over that of any corps in the other stations of 
‘ the presidency, during four years, is 117 men ; a loss, there- 
‘ fore, intrinsically, of that station, exclusive of officers, wo- 
‘ men and children. It has been stated that every European 
‘ soldier landed in India, costs the state £100 sterling ; calcu- 
‘ lating from which, the intrinsic loss of 117 European soldiers 
‘ by Secunderabad in years is £11,700 sterling. But, 

‘ as these 117 men have to be replaced, the doing so will 
‘ cost another £11,700 ; — to which must be added the loss in 
‘ acclimatizing these latter, amounting on the lowest calcula- 
‘ tion to one-eighth, or £1,462 ; giving a sura total of £24,862, 

* as the actual loss sustained in 4^ years,* or probably as 
‘ three lakhs of rupees in five years. But as Secunderabad 
‘ would appear to have been a station for European troops for 

* at least thirty years, the cost to the state for that period may 
‘ be estimated at twelve lakhs at least.” 

So much for the value of fresh and pure air, as a mere ques- 
tion of finance ; — but it has often struck us as one of the stran- 
gest anomalies, that it should be so little valued and appreciated, 
by all classes, and in every country and climate. Until the 
discovery of the cireulation of the blood by the great Ilarv'ey, 
it was the universal opinion of both ancients and moderns, that 
air was the circulating fluid in our veins and arteries. It is too 
much the habit, in the present day, to fall into an opposite error, 
and to fancy that it never enters into our animal system at all; 
or at any rate to act, as if we had such an idea. Who is there, 
(however poor or straitened his circumstances may be) that 
would offer his fellow a dirty plate, or a cup of dirty water ? A 
hair, a straw, a mere mote is carefully picked out, before we put 
the glass to our lips ; and yet we, one and all, with strange in- 
consistency, think nothing of swallowing draughts of dirty air. 
The particles of dust, that we so carefully wipe from our mouth, 
or the minute substance, that we detect floating on the sur- 
fece of our draught, and pause to remove, ere satisfying our 
thirst, are in themselves harmless ; the infinitesimal speck of car- 
bonized matter, that has haply fallen from the fire on our meat, 

* We do not quite see the propriety of thus doubling the loss in 4} years. It 
would appear that the real pecuniary loss sustained is the expense of bringing out 
the men, who have died ; or £11,700, with a per-centage added for the acclimatising 
of the recruits, by whom their places are to be filled up.— Ed. 
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raises our whole bile, though, in itself, literally wholesome; 
but poisonous foetid air, that has been bi^eathed over and over 
again, until it has become destructive to animal life, we inspire 
with the most stolid indifference. 

A remarkable instance of the poisonous effects, resulting from 
over-crowding and want of air, is given by Dr. Mackinnon. 
It proves how the bad reputation of a station may be entirely 
owing to local causes (not natural or peculiar to the site), which 
might be easily removed or remedied. In speaking of Dina- 
pore, he tells ua, “ that the European regiment quartered here, 

* occupies two ranges of buildings extremely hot, confined and 
‘ ill-ventilated. In May 1847, the 98th regiment lost sixty 

* men : whilst there was not one death among the artillery, liv- 

* ing within a few yards, but in better barracks.” 

What ventilation will do for the buildings, drainage and 
cleanliness will do for the locality ; although it is too much the 
fashion in the present day to run up” cantonments with every 
possible despatch, and pay no thought or attention to that great 
item, drainage. The barracks are built, the officers’ bunga- 
lows finished, and large pits and hollows in every direction testify 
to the activity, if not to the prudence, of the architect. The 
ground thus becomes artificially lowered and sunk. During the 
dry weather, these excavations become the receptacles of refuse 
of every description, and after the rains, they are hot-beds of 
malaria. Those, who know what a large standing camp is in 
all its minutiae, may do well to pause and consider what a 
large military station, with its sudder and regimental bazars, 
its commissariat establishment, hospitals and thousands of camp 
followers, must become, where no regular system of drainage is 
laid down and systematically carried out. We, too often, go on 
the principle of ** every man his own doctor,” and expect the 
station to drain itself. 


A foreiraer would feel no little surprise at the quiet easy 
way, in which, not only our military stations in this country are 
chosen, but also abandoned. While these sheets are being 
corrected for the press, we learn that the station of Ludianah 
is ** done away with” as the phrase goes. Now Ludidnah and 
Kurndl were once considered two of the very healthiest sta- 


tions : but diet, stagnant water, and other removable causes, 
have, in each case, caused the loss of lakhs of rupees to the pub- 
lic, and much needless expense to individuals, who could ill 
afford it. At Kurndl, the European barracks were good, but 
badly placed — close to the canal, which was allowed to overflow 


and form marshes, in the rushes and grass of which, close to 
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cantonments, elephants even might have been lost. At Ludi- 
4nah, the European barracks Except those of the artillery) 
were, and we believe still are, what is called “ temporary,” that 
is, capable of standing for two or three years, and intended to 
last until they tumble I The floors of the barracks at this station 
were lower than the surface of the ground. K we go a Httle 
further, wo find the same farce being enacted at Lahore. 
Something in the shape of drainage had been commenced upon 
in the cantonment of Anarkulli, when it was determined to 
abandon it ; but nothing was determined, in so vital a matter, 
for its substitute, Meanmir, which has perfect seas between it 
and the town of Lahore. Condemning a cantonment of only 
four years’ existence, without first establishing a perfect system 
of drainage and cleaning, is like amputating a man’s limb at 
the hip-joint, for the cure of corns on his feet. 

At Peshawur, something is being done : as the gardens and 
irrigation, immediately surrounding it, were nuisances too fla- 
grant to be winked at. Wuzirabad was built literally in a 
swamp ; and the ofiicers of the force stationed there nad to 
swim, or go in boats to each other, last season ; but at Sealkote, 
(the site selected instead), we are not aware that any thing is 
being done towards draining it. 

These three cases are the more glaring, because sums of mo- 
ney, far beyond any thing ever before heard of, are being ex- 
pended on “Palaces,” thirty feet in height, giving nearly 
three times the number of cubic feet of space per man, hitherto 
considered necessary ; while the soldiers are intermediately 
condemned to live for years in ill-ventilated, or non-ventilat- 
ed, buildings and bovels, that are, certainly, not half as good as 
the outer verandah of the said “ palaces” will be, when they 
get them. Sixty, seventy and even eighty lakhs of rupees will 
be the respective suras required for erecting each of the new 
cantonments at Lahore, Sealkote and Peshawur — ^years* be- 
ing required for their completion, and without any security 
or guarantee, that they will not possibly be condemned by 
some future Sir Charles, who may, peradventure, ride across 
the station, some wet morning in 1860, and find his boots- 
wet I 

At Kussowli and Subathu, the European barracks are not 
twelve feet high. They were ordered by Lord Ellenborough (as 

* The cantonment of Umhalla was built by Col. Napier of the Bengal Engineers 
in two years ; and a force of 10,000 men was housed comfortably and commodiously. 
The station was drained sinmltaneously, as the earth was dug out for bricks, of which. 
250 lakhs were made. 


G 
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an experiment) to be prepared without delay ;* but, though 
temporary, ten years ago, they have not yet been replaced by 
others of a better description. 

Such are the extremes we go into, when we would do well. 
The late Commander-in-Chief involved the Goyemment in 
much needless expense, by rushing into impossibles, and insist- 
ing on non-essentials ; so we do not wonder that the Governor 
General and the much abused Military Board should wince at 
every extra expense. But it is, not even now too late to recti- 
fy the error : and we would suggest that, if no other means of 
supplying funds for draining, baths, ball-courts, gymnasia, and 
gardens, be available, the height of these monster barracks be 
reduced to twenty-four- feet, and the inner space to 1,200 cubic 
feet per man. 

We will here quote a remarkable instance of what may be 
done towards lessening the mortality of a station by draining ; 
and it is not less an instructive example of the useful application 
of the labour of the soldier. t “ Fort King George, in the island 
‘ of Tobago, was at one time unhealthy; it is now, as appears 

* by a comparative view of the sick returns of the army, one 

* of the healthiest quarters in the Windward and Leeward 
‘ island station. The means, through which it was made so, as 
‘ not of common application, deserve to be brought under pub- 

* lie notice. The fact is strong, but it has not made useful 
‘ impression upon the official authorities. Fort St. George 

* stood, in 1803, under the lee of a swamp, at a distance of 

* nearly one mile, and at an elevation of 500 feet above the 

* level of it. The exhalations, which arose from the swam^), 

* carried to the height by strong currents of wind, were supposed 
‘ to be injurious to the health of the garrison. The cause was 

* obvious : and the effect was so destructive at one time, that 

* the commanding officer of the Koyal Scots regiment, 

* which then formed the garrison, acting with the impulse 

* of a soldier, determined to drain the swamp by the labour of 

* the men, rather than allow them to be destroyed in detail, by 
‘ its pernicious exhalations. The fact is authentic, and it is 
‘ important. It furnishes unequivocal proof, that the European 

* is not less capable of sustaining labour in tropical climates, 

* It was ji^enerally understood, and we believe given out by Lord Ellenborough 
himself, that his object, in ordering these barracks to be ** run up without delays was 
to prevent the possibility of their being objected to by the Court of Directors. It is 
possible that a similar reason actuated Sir Charles Napier, when he huiTied on the 
foundations and walls of his monster-model barracks hi the Punjab. 

, t A view of the formation, discipline and economy of armies,” by Dr. Kobert 
Jackson*. 
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* even severe field labour, than the African ; and it is further 
‘ of value, as it shows that most of what relates to the 
‘ quarters and accommodation of the military, may be effected 

* by tho military themselves, without expense to the public. 

* The planters lent the tools in the present case ; and the soldiers 
‘ of the Royals drained the bog. They did it without reward, 

* and without injury to their health. Fort King George is 
‘ now a healthy station, and is rendered so by the ‘ Royals.’ 
‘ Its future garrison may be supposed to bear a lasting sense of 
‘ gratitude to the memory of Lt. Col. MacDonald, who con- 
‘ ceived the feasibility of the undertaking from his own good 
‘ sense, and executed it at his own responsibility.” 

Though much may be done by the means here pointed out, 
it cannot be denied, that some of our military stations, such as 
Berhampore, Barrackpore, and Masulipatara, are decidedly un- 
healthy localities. The former, after a trial of seventy-seven years, 
and an expenditure of the enormous sum of sixteen millions eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling (including capital and in- 
terest), was abandoned as a station for European troops by order 
of Lord William Bentinck, in 1835. The deatlis, on an average 
taken for thirteen years, amounted to 103 in 1,000 men; so 
that, if to the cost of the buildings, which were unexceptionable, 
we add the intrinsic loss resulting from the destruction of life, 
we should arrive to a result of tho most startling and fearful 
nature. Dr. R. Jackson was the first individual who pointed 
out to Government, the advantage of locating European troops 
in the interior and mountainous parts of the tropical islands : 
and “ since the adoption of the measure proposed by him of 
‘ forming cantonments, on the mountain ranges, the diminu- 
‘ tion in the rates of sickness and mortality has been such as to 
‘ justify the assertion, that if this measure had been adopted 
‘ at the time it was first urged by him, the lives of from 8,000 
‘ to 12,000 men would have been saved ; — a suflScient lesson, one 
‘ would think, to our military authorities, not to delay the in- 
‘ troduction of improvements, which experienced medical ofiS- 
‘ cers concur in urgently recommending.”* 

In the East Indies, the same measure was advocated by Dr. 
J. R. Martin, and the plan, suggested by him, of calling on 
military surgeons for notices of the medical topography of the 
country generally, was adopted and ordered for the three presi- 
dencies in November 1845, by the direct act of the Government. 

We confess that we see no grounds on which state policy 
can defend the retaining European ti-oops at Fort William, 
Dum Dum, Dinapore, and Allahabad, when the range of tho 


* British and Foreign Medico Chirurgical Review, Vol. IX., January \^,page 06. 
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Cossyah hills to the South, and the Himalayas to the North 
East, present such facilities for locating them in a climate adapts 
ed to their constitution ; and where they would be a vigorous, 
hardily-trained body of troops, ready to take the field on any 
emergency, instead of being, as at present, corps of, which full 
half the men are either young recruits, invalids, or sick. It 
has been proved by various returns, that out of every 1,000 
British troops in Bengal, 129 men are constantly confined to 
hospital with sickness ; and that for every individual soldier there 
are registered two attacks of illness in the year : and this, it 
must be remembered, is only the ratio taken as the average of 
the whole presidency, whereas, at particular stations, as Fort 
William, Chinsurah, and Dinapore, the number is much higher. 

By a very interesting document lying before us, we learn 
that of one of H. M. regiments, which arrived in this country, 
eight years ago, there are now exactly 109 men left. One 
seventh part only are surviving, after a lapse of seven and half 
years. At this proportion a regiment would be decimated in 
a twelve month 1 

We give the details in the form of a Dr. and Cr. account ; 
and only wish that similar returns were published yearly from 
every regiment : — 

JET. M. 98th Regiment, January, 1851. 


Periods. 


Strength of regiment on landing in China, July 1842 
Deaths amongst this number, between that period ) 

and February 1844, a space of 18 months S 

Strength of regiment on arrival of the Depot, 7 

February 1844 S 

Strength of the Depot Companies joining service,) 

in 1844 ^ 

Number of Recruits and Volunteers received be-1 
tween February 1844, and embarkation from 
Cbusan for India, in July 1846, a period of two 

years and a half. 

Strength of regiment on landing at Calcutta, in > 

November 1846 $ 

Recruits and Volunteers received since 

Deaths, and Invalided since November 1846, up to 1 

1st January 1850 ] 

Number of deaths between 17tb February and) 
20th November 1840, a period of nine months > 

(Not marching) I 

Number of men now effective who came out to 
China with the regiment in July 1842., a po 
riodof seven and half years 


. J 

•i 


Ser- 

jeants 


Rank& 

File. 

37 

11 

718 

11 

4 

417 

32 

7 

304 

11 

6 

630 

»> 

1 

258 

52 

18 

689 

1 

0 

644 

29 

7 

403 

3 

1 

83 

7 

1 

101 
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Abstract shewing the Increase and Decrease in H. M. %Qth Segimnt. 


Increase in 7| years. 

s 

03 

•£? 

0) 

CQ 

£ 

O 

S 

g 

g 

Q 

p) 

03 

(23 

Decrease in 7^ years. 

Serjeants. 

Drummers 

6 

Pm 

1 

P4 

Strength on landing .... 

37 

11 

718 

Strength now preseutMa 

48 

17 

858 

By joining of Depdt .... 

11 

5 

630 

.By Death 

71 

12 

1081 

Recruits from England... 

1 

1 

686 

Invaliding 

13 

3 

162 

Volunteers 

0 

0 

816 





Total... 

19 

17 

2260 

Total... 

1.32 

.32'2101 

Total Increase... 1,650 men. 

Total loss by sickness... 1,342 


The number of men, who have taken their discharge, &c., 
has been purposely omitted from this table, which shows the 
decrease, by sickness alone, to have been at the rate of 178 
men yearly. 

Now, this regiment has never enjoyed the advantages of a 
hill station. Had a certain proportion of the men, selected 
from amongst the most unhealthy, with due regard to their par- 
ticular cases, been located for six months at Darjeling, while 
the regiment was at Dinapore in 1848, or immediately after 
the corps arrived from China, the result would have been very 
different. But we totally dissent from the plan on which our 
“ sanataria” are made use of at present. Instead of sending 
only the invalids of the season to Darjeling, Mussdri, or Kus- 
sowli — dragging the poor creatures, many in a state of great 
suffering and exhaustion, hundreds of miles for the purpose, and 
locating entire regiments at Dugshae and Subathu — we would 
earnestly advocate an equal enjoyment of the hill stations by 
each of the European regiments serving in the Presidency, 
by letting every corps, cavalry, artillery and infantry, benefit 
yearly by them to an equal extent as regards numbers, and for a 
similar period. Thus, if a detachment of from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent, from every European corps were marched to 
the nearest hill station, so as to arrive in the early part of 
April, and all those not requiring a winter in the hills ordered 
to rejoin head quarters again in November or December, there 
could be no dissatisfaction felt on the point of interest or favour- 
itism, and the greatest benefit would result to the greatest 
number. A seven months’ residence in the hills is sufficient 
for most parties ; — ^many get tired and “ ennuyed” in half that 
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time ; while to many, the climate is not only not beneficial, but 
positively injurious. To the larger bulk of a European re- 
giment, if located in good barracks at an ordinarily healthy 
station in the Upper J/rovinces, a hill climate is by no means 
necessary. The men should be selected by the medical and 
commanding officers of each regiment, with reference to 
their state of health during the past year, as well as good con- 
duct, and be accompanied by a relative proportion of their own 
officers, the detachment being commanded by a selected one. 
The only objection, that we have heard offered to this plan of 
letting all the European Ke^iments benefit to an ecjual degree 
yearly by our “ sanataria,” is that the men would suffer in 
their drill, or fall off in discipline. With a good selected field- 
officer to command the depot, with a good depot-staff, and with 
each regimental detachment commanded by a selected officer, 
we do not see why there should bo any falling off in discipline. 
The argument, if true, would tell both ways; for, if the men 
from some very crack” corps did retrograde in their drill, 
others would improve. All commanding officers of regiments 
are not so strict, able and considerate, nor are all regimental 
systems so good, as that individuals and detachments might not 
even gain by removal for a time, to be placed under ddferent 
men and different influences. But even admitting that there 
were temporary deterioration, and that the men returned to 
their regiments again a little slack in their parade duties, better 
this, than having to replace them by raw recruits ; better that 
they should appear a little round-shouldered with the rud- 
diness of health, than be stretched out on hospital cots, 
and carried about in a dying state in “ doolies.” Better, 
far better, to be in the hands of the drill serjeant than the 
doctor 1 

There is another, and, we suspect, more prevailing reason. 
Some commanding officers would rather have 1,000 pale-faced 
Indians in their ranks than 800 ruddy Europeans. Short-sighted 
and cruel policy I Neither the ‘^physique” nor '‘morale'' of the 
majority of Europeans will stand many consecutive years of 
exposure in the plains of India. Napoleon and other great com- 
manders carefully watched the morale of their soldiers. It is 
too much neglected in India : and while every doctor will tell 
his subaltern or centurion neighbour, that he has been too long 
in India, and that he should go home and take a run on the 
Continent, or in the Highlands — how few think that European 
soldiers, with fewer comforts and more exposure, even when not 
positively prostrated by illness, require their change, and their 
stimulus. We are convinced that for ordinary times, and to 
meet daily wants, the system, we advocate, would save hundreds 
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of lives and lakhs of rupees : and we could shew that it might 
possibly save an army, nay even an empire. No one, who 
saw H. M. 44th regiment marching for Kabul in 1840, and 
had witnessed the landing of the same corps at Calcutta, less 
than twenty years before, but will understand our meaning. 
At Arracan, during the Burmese war, it was as fine a corps as 
any in the service ; at Kabul, it was composed of pale-faced 
boys, many of them bom in the country, and of broken down 
Indianized old men, who passed tlie greater part of the yfer 
in hospital. The Morale was as low as the Physique. 

We must pass on, however, to points of special Hygiene, over 
which the European soldier has individually a personal controul. 
Upon this head Dr. Daniell remarks : — 

“ Could those causes of disease, which have been hitherto 
‘ ascribed to climatorial alternations, be more thoroughly in- 
‘ vestigated, I apprehend, we should discover that no small 
‘ number were founded on very inconclusive data. It is a 
‘ well-known fact, that the notorious insalubrity of Africa has 
‘ frequently served as the scape-goat, on which the blame of 
. ‘ those evil consequences (resulting from the reprehensible 
‘ indulgence of dissipated courses) might be unreservedly 
‘ thrown, without the risk of their being disputed, or even ques- 
‘ tioned. When we seriously reflect on the impaired consti- 
‘ tution of two thirds of the human beings who frequent these 
‘ colonies, recklessly indifferent as to the price of life, we rc- 
‘ quire no further argument for the rational explanation of 
‘ those abnormal states of the system, that so largely swell the 
‘ amount of victims in these occasional an^ almost inexplicable 
‘ pestilences.” 

Colonel Sykes is not less explicit : — “ I have a strong con- 
viction,” he says, “ that much of European disease in India is 
‘ traceable to over-stimulus ; and that the mortality among the 
‘ European troops will not be lessened, until the European 
* soldier is improved in his habits ; until he is made to undcr- 
‘ stand that temperance is for the benefit of his body, libraries 
‘ for the benefit of his mind, exercise for the benefit of his health, 
‘ and Havings Banks for the benefit of his purse.” 

The excessive use of spirituous liquors, aceording to the 
same authority, and according to all experience, is the great 
cause of sickness and mortality amongst our European troops. In 
analysing the comparative ratio of deaths between natives and 
British soldiers, occurring in the three presidencies, (table 1) 
three points strike us, as remarkable. “ In the first place, the 
‘ great contrast between the rate of mortality of the European 
‘ and of the native troops, serving together, and expsed to 
‘ the same morbific causes ; secondly, the great difference 
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< between the mortality of the troops serving in the different 
‘ presidencies; and thirdly, the circumstance, that in the Ma- 
‘ dras preadency, the rate of mortality is highest among the 

* native troops, and lowest among the Europeans.” 

On the first point, Colonel Sykes remarks ; — “ I will not say 
‘ that the question is absolutely solved by the reply, “ habits 
‘ of life but I will say, reasoning from analogy, that the 
‘ reply goes a great way to solve it. The European soldier 
‘ m India is over-stimulated by food, over-stimulated by drink, 

* and under-stimulated in mind and body. He eats a quantity 

* of animfll food every day of his life; he drinks a quantity 

* of alcohol every day of his life, to the amount of a bottle 
‘ of spirits in five days, two drams being served out to him 
‘ daily ; and he has not any mental, and little bodily, exercise. 

* Happily, the pernicious practice has been recently discon- 
‘ tinned ; but time was, when the European soldier was com- 
‘ pelled to take his dram by eight o’clock in the morning, with 
‘ the thermometer varying from 70° to 90° or more, at different 
‘ seasons of the year, leaving him in a state of nervous irritation 

* and thirst, which could only be relieved, as he thought, by 

* further potations ; indeed, I have been assured within the last 
‘ few days, by a pensioned artillery staff-serjeant, who never 

* drank in Indian and was only in hospital five days during twenty- 

* me years' service, that he has known, out of a deUchment of 
‘ 100 artillery men, no less than eight men in straight jackets 

* at one time, absolutely mad from drink.” 

“ Now, animal food, with the assistance of such an auxiliary, 

* and combined witjji mental vacuity, go far to account for the 
‘ excess of mortality amongst Europeans.” 

The question next arises, why the mortality of the Euro- 
pean troops in the Madras presidency should be so much less 
than that of the others, being about three fourths that of the 
Bombay troops, and but little more than half that of the Ben- 
gal army. There do not seem to be any such differences in the 
climatorial diseases, or in the character of the military stations 
of the t^ee presidencies as are by any means sufficient to ac- 
count for this discrepancy ; and if there were, we should ppect 
them to manifest themselves alike in the native and in the 
European army. 

That the reverse is the case (for at Madras, the mortahty 
‘ among the native soldiers is the greatest, but the least among 

* the Europeans) must be admitted to be a cogent argument, 
‘ if not a complete proof, in favour of the insuffieiency of any 

* such account of the discrepancy.’’ 

The following are the causes assigned by Colonel Sykes : 

“ The Bengal European army has no supply of porter, but 
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‘ is furnished with rum, a spirit not so wholesome as arrack. 
‘ On the other hand, the Metros army consumes a large <juan- 
‘ tity of porter, and drinks comparatively little spirif; what it 

* docs consume being arrack. The Bombay troops have only 

* recently commenced the consumption of porter, and the spirit 
‘ they drink is understood to be more wholesome than rum, 
‘ and less so than arrack. « These results,” says Col. Sykes, 
‘ are certainly not conclusive ; but I cannot help associating the 
^ increased consumption of malt liquor by the Madras Eurb- 

* pcans, with their comparative healthiness; and the gradations 
‘ of the mortality in the Bengal and Bombay European troops, 
‘ as partly influenced by the quality (no doubt, much more by 
‘ the quantity) of the spirits they respectively consume. 

“ Now, on the other hand, the excess of mortality in the 
‘ native army of Madras above that of the Bengal and Bombay 

* troops, is equally attributable to a difference in the habits 
‘ of the individuals composing it. Of the Bombay army, 
^ six-eighths consist of Hindus, and considerably more than 
‘ half of the whole army are Hindustanis. These men 

* never taste meat, fish, or spirituous liquors; but live, I 
‘ may, from personal observation, venture to say, almost 
‘ exclusively upon unleavened cakes of wheat, or other ‘ Ce- 
‘ rcalia,’ baked upon an iron dish, and eaten as soon as cooked. 

‘ The great majority of the Bengal army consists of a similar 

* class of men. The Madras army in its constituents is the 
‘ reverse of the other two. In the cavalry, there are from six 

* to seven Mussulmans to one Hindu, and, in the infantry, 

‘ there is one Mussulman to every 1^ or 1| Hindus; but 
‘ amongst the latter, there is a considerable number of low 

* castes, without prejudices about food, and unrestrained by the 
‘ prejudices of caste; therefore the majority of the native 
‘ troops of the Madras army can eat and drink like Europeans. 

“ Thus then we see, that whereas in the Madras army, in 

* which the European and native habits most closely assimi- 

* late, the mortality of the former is less than double (about 
‘ thirty-eight to twenty-one) that of the latter; the morta- 
‘ lity of the Bengal Europeans is nearly six (about seventy- 
‘ four to thirteen) that of the Bombay natives ; the difference 
‘ bearing such a relation to the greater abstemiousness of the 
‘ native soldiery, and the larger consumption of spirits by the 
‘ Europeans, that it is scarcely possible to avoid the inference 
‘ that they must be connected in the relation of effect and cause.” 

Intemperance is, we have no doubt, the exciting cause of 
nine-tenths of the sickness and mortality amongst European 
troops in this country. Men may disguise the fact, pass over 
it as being delicate greund, or deny it altogether by saying, 

II 
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** U is the climate;" — ^but the truth remains, " If you drink, you 
die r If a man, walking on the edge of a precipice, were to 
act, as if ne were in the middle of a grassy plain, and by his 
own folly were to fall to the bottom of the abyss, no one would 
say that the precipice killed him ; but in India, the climate, the 
heat, the sun, are the ready scape-goats for man’s insane actions. 

Two remarkable paragraphs in the public journals, lying be- 
fore us at the present moment, speak volumes, as to the results 
of temperance, or the reverse. 

“ The Bombay Telegraph contains some interesting statistics, 
' collected by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, on the longevity of the 
‘ few private soldiers in the Indian service, who adhere to the 
‘ principle of temperance, as compared with the great majority, 

* who indulge in the free use of spirituous liquors. In the 
^ year 1838, the daily average number of Europeans in hospital, 
‘ who were members of the Temperance Society, was only 
‘ 3.65 per cent., while the average of the remainder was 10.20 

* per cent., or nearly three times as great. In the Camcronian 
‘ regiment, of which a large proportion became converts to 

* the temperance principle, the nifmber of gallons of spirits 

* diminished from 14,000 gallons a year to 2,516: and in 1838, 
‘ the amount consumed was 8,242 gallons iess than the regi- 

* ment was entitled to draw. The general average for the 

* year 1838 above given, is instructive, as it cleariy demon- 
‘ strates the evil effects of ardent spirits ’ on the frame of the 
‘ European soldier ; and the details of the Camcronian regi- 

* ment are conclusive, as to the possibility of a regiment main- 
‘ taining alike its discipline, and its carriage in the field, with- 

* out the stimulant of large quantities of alcohol* — Friend of 
India, 18^/^ July, 1850. 

The second paragraph, that attracts our eye, is an account in 
one of the Bombay J oumals, of a funeral monument erected to 
the memory of 415 soldiers, women, and children, of the 78th 
Highlanders, who died in one year in Scinde. It was this fearful 
mortality, that gave rise to so much discussion, from the sensa- 
tion that it created at the time, and which has been lately re- 
vived in some degree from the part that the late Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, took in the matter — ^he being at 
that time the supreme military authority in Scinde.- 
It would answer no good purpose to open up the question 
again, as to the immediate or remote cause of the extraordinary 
loss of life on that occasion ; but, whether it was intemperance 
on the part of the men, or improvidence and want of judgment 
on the part of those who ordered them to march in the month 
of September, still the fact remains the same — ^recording a loss 
of life from exposure, which is, we believe, without a parallel. 
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Bcturning to our subject, we next make a long extract from 
the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, as testify- 
ing not only most favourably, as to the state of H. M. 84th Re- 
giment, butibeing itself most valuable and suggestive. 

The Reviewer (at page 92) says : — 

“ Having learned that the 84th regiment of H. M. Foot 

* has, for some time, enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 

* most temperate and oest conducted regiments in the Euro- 

* pean portion of the Indian armyj we have consulted the army 
‘ medical returns, for the purpose of ascertaining, whether its 

* rate of mortality has differed in any marked degree, from the 
‘ average given above ; more especially, since it has been quar- 

* tered at Secunderabad, which (as we have seen) lies under 
‘ the bad repute of being one of the most unhealthy stations 

* in the Madras presidency. In the year 1846-7, the average 
‘ strength of H. M. troops, in the Madras presidency, was 
^ 5,963, and the number of deaths was 251, or 4.21 per cent, 

‘ which is rather above the average mortality in this presiden- 

* cy, as calculated by Colonel Sykes. During the first eight 
‘ months of this period, the 84th regiment was quartered at 
‘ Fort St George, Madras, which is considered a healthy sta- 
‘ tion ; it then performed a march of between four and five 
‘ hundred miles to Secunderabad, in an unusually wet season — 

‘ the roads (such as they were) being in some parts knee-deep 
‘ in water ; and it took up its quarters at Secunderabad, about 
‘ two months previously to the date of the medical return 
‘ (April 1st, 1847). 

“ The return of the regiment for this year presents us with 
‘ the almost^nprecedentedly low number of thirteen deaths on 
‘ an average strength of 1,072 men; the mortality being thus 

* at the rate of only 1.21 per cent. Now, during the same peri- 

* od, the 63rd regiment, which was quartered at Secunderabad 
‘ up to February Ist, 1847, (or nine months out of the twelve) 

‘ lost seventy-three men, which was at the rate of 7.88 per 

* cent, for the entire year ; whilst the mortality for all the other 

* stations in the Madras command was only 3.02 per cent, for 
‘ the same year. Hence we see, that the mortality of the 84th 
‘ regiment for the year 1846-7, was only two-fifths of that of 

* the average of the healthier stations in the Madras presidency, 

* which average its own very low rate contributed to reduce. 

“ During the year 1847-8, the total mortality in the Madras 
‘ presidency was 227 to 6,040 of average strength, or 3.76 per 
‘ cent : but this reduction, from the preceding year, was not due 
‘ to any considerable difterence in the rate of mortality at the ' 

* other statiems, being almost entirely consequent upon the di- 

* mmutios in the number of deaths at Secunderabad. For the 
' 84th regiment, which remained at that station during the 
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‘ whole year, lost in that time, no more than thirty-nine men, 

* out of an average strength of 1,139, so that its percentage 
‘ of mortality was only 3.42 ; which was below the general aver- 
‘ age of the presidency, and less than half the s^verage rate 
‘ at Secunderabad for fifteen years previously. It seems 

* impossible to attribute {hese remarkable results to any 
‘ thing but the abstinent habits of the soldiers of this regi- 

* ment ; a large proportion of them being total “ abstainers,” 
‘ and those, who were not so, being very moderate in their 

* consumption of alcoholic liquors. The influence of the sys- 
‘ tern upon their moral health has been no less favorable than 

* upon their physical. During the year 1846-47, as we learn 

* from the surgeon’s report, there was but a single court-mar- 
‘ tial in the entire regiment. On the march to Secunderabad, 

* which occupied forty-seven days, there was not a single pri- 

* soner for drunkenness ; the officers were surprised to find that 

* the men marched far better, and with fewer stragglers than 

* they had ever before known ; and it was noticed by evc- 

* ry one, that the men were unusually cheerful and contented. 

* What a heavy responsibility have our military authorities 

* taken upon themselves, in ordering the discontinuance of 

* X^mperance Societies in the army ! We have been inform- 

* ed by a regimental surgeon, recently arrived from India, 
‘ that within one month after the promulgation of this order, 

* he hjld forty cases of ‘delirium tremens’ under his care. 
‘ The reason assigned for this measure we understand to be 
‘ that nothing like an ‘ imperium in imperid can be permitted 

* in the army — its systematic organization for military purposes 

* being (it is considered) interfered with by any otlfer, however 
‘ good its design, and however beneficial its effects. We can- 
‘ not imagine that the Commander-in-Chief, when he issued 
‘ such an order, can have given his attention to the subject, or he 

* would have seen from such returns, as those we have adduced, 
‘ how greatly temperance is to the advantage of military subor- 

* dination, as well as to the health and general welfare of the 
‘ troops. The difficulty would be got over with the greatest 
‘ facility, if the officers of the regiment would become the of- 

* fleers of its Temperance Society, as we understand to have 

* been the case in the 84th. There would then be no ground 
‘ whatever for the apprehension, that the organization of the 

* Temperance Society could, in any way, interfere with that of 

* the regiment, and the exanrale of the officers could not but 
‘ have the most beneficial effect upon the men, as was abun- 

* dantly proved in the case just referred to. 

“ But even if this be not thought practicable, we would 
‘ strongly urge ^with Dr. Mackinnon) that the use of heer 
‘ should be substituted as much as possible for that of spiiits ; 
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‘ every thing is in favor of such a measure. It is well-known 
‘ that, since the introduction of bitter ale, as the ordinary be- 
‘ verage at the officers’ mess table, in place of wine and spi- 
‘ rits, the longevity of the officers in the Indian service has so 

* greatly increased, that promotion is no longer expected to be 
‘ more rapid in that part of the army than in any other. The 
‘ thing has been already done for the soldiery, to a great ex- 
‘ tent, in the Madras army, and more partially in the Bombay 
‘ force ; why should it not, we ask, in Bengal ? — since there 
‘ can be no greater practical difficulty in that presidency than has 

* been already overcome in the otners. A fact, mentioned by 
‘ Dr. Maokinnon, tells strongly in favor of the advantages, 
‘ which might be expected from such a change, as well as in 
‘ favour of exercise in the open air, as conducive to health. The 

* Indigo-planters at Tirhut, he tells us, lead active lives, enjoy 
‘ the comforts of good country-houses and generous wholesome 
‘ diet ; but, on the other hand, they are subject to much ex- 

* posure ; and the district cannot be regarded as very favour- 

* able to health, since, although comparatively cool, well clad with 

* vegetation, and free from jungle, there are many lagoons or 
‘ old beds of rivers, and extensive rice-jhils, full of water 

* in the rains, but drying up more or less completely by evapora- 
‘ tion. * For Natives,’ say Dr. Mackinnon, ‘ I do not believe 
‘ there are many parts of India more unhealthy. But the ap- 
‘ pearance of the Indigo-planters is that of rude, robust health, 
‘ very different from that of the Civil Servants residing at the 

* stations in the same district. Many of them are generous 

* livers, as to the luxuries of the table ; but as to'drink, beer is 
‘ their favourite beverage — the slightest excess in spirits being 
‘ always found prejudicial, and a free indulgence, fatal after a 
‘ time.” The European male population, during the ten years 
‘ that Dr. Mackinnon resided among them, amounted to an 

* average of 130 ; and during this period, no more than nineteen 
‘ deaths occurred among them, which is at the rate of only 

* 1.46 per cent, per annum ; and several of these deaths were 

* brought about by diseases, which might probably be attributed 

* to habitual excess in diet, and which would be less likely 

* to occur, if even the moderate stimulus of beer, with that of 

* high seasoned cookery, were dispensed with.” 

In the concluding paragraph we most cordially agree, and 
we think that the true solution of the problem lies not in the 
consumption of beer, but in the avoidance of spirituous liquors, 
and the advantage of daily exercise in the open air ; while the 
mind is at the same time occupied, not in a business, forced and 
distasteful, but in pursuits, which embrace both interest and 
recreation. How widely docs this picture differ from that of 
the European soldier in India ! 
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Another point on which very much of our sickness depends, 
viz., want of pure and wholesome water, is deserving of 
special notice. 

" It is not to be expected that the habit of water-drinking 

* should become more prevalent among our Indian army, unless 

* good water be provided. We gather from various passages 

* in Dr. Mackinnon’s work, that verylittle attention is usually 

* paid to this point. It is sometimes raised from wells, and kept 

* in large eartnen jars for use ; in other instances, it is obtained 

* from tanks, in which rain water is collected. In both cases, 

* however, it almost invariably contains a large impregnation 

* of vegetable and animal matter ; so that it ver^ speedily be- 

* comes foetid. A very slight degree of trouble is sufficient to 
‘ correct this evil, at an almost nominal expense ; the remedy 

* being simply to keep the reservoirs clean, and to boil the 

* water, and filter it through charcoal Of the pernicious ef- 

* fects of the habitual use of foul water, there cannot be the 

* least doubt, either theoretically or practically ; for whilst 

* theory would show that the continual introduction of putres- 
‘ cent matter into the system, in however small a quantity, 

* must predispose it to be acted on by other morbific causes, 

* even if it do not itself become the exciting cause of diseases, 

* experience demonstrates, that epidemics most prevail where 
‘ the water-supply is the worst.” 

To aggravate all this, the European soldier has animal food, 
consisting invariably of the same Mnd, viz., beef eaten twice a 
day, washed down by draughts of new rum, or bad water, for 
365 days in the year without change or variety ; and this too, 
in a tropical climate, without bodily exercise, or mental occu- 
pation ! Utterly opposed to this is the plap laid down by our 
great military writer. Dr. R. Jackson. 

He says, speaking of abstinence and exercise ; — 

" The case has been tried, and it has been proved on many oc- 

* casions, that persons, who live abstemiously, and live chiefly 

* on vegetable and farinaceous foods, which furnish nutriment 

* of a less irritating quality than animal matter, not only 
‘ escape sickness in tropical climates, but preserve their health 

* in vigour and activity ; while those, who live freely and faro 
‘ sumptuously, die in great numbers. This has been frequently 
‘ seen in time of war, in the example of prisoners, who, fur- 
‘ nished with a measured ration, especially a farinaceous one, 

‘ chiefly bread and rice, rarely experience sickness. 

w Occupation of mind and body, implying exercise to an ex- 

* tent sufficient to act with impression upon animal structure, 

‘ is preventive of disease, particularly among Europeans in 

* tropical climates. This opinion receives proof and illustra- 

* tion from the example of planters, who are obliged to spend 
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* the greater part of the day in the sun, superintending the 

* field labors of the slave. This class of people, in the West In- 

dies, may be said to work hard. When actively employed, they 

‘ are little liable to illness : while soldiers, confinea the greater 
‘ part of their time to barracks, supinely passing their hours ’ 
‘ in a state of indolence and ease, suffer severely : but soldiers 

* arc vigorous and healtny under activity of military service, 

* even in tropical climates — and this without regard to season.” 

A direct and well authenticated proof of the value of ex- 
ercise, nay, even of hard labour, exists in the example of French 
soldiers in the Island of St. Domingo, previous to the revolu- 
tion of 1789. These soldiers, Europeans and Natives of France, 
were employed ‘at that time in forming the great roads and 
aqueducts, which convey water through the plains for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the plantations. They consequently worked 
in the sun the whole day long, as labourers work in Europe. 
They sweated and toiled, and were so tanned in colour as 
scarcely to be distinguished from the Mulattoes. They were 
brown in colour, it is true, but, it rests on good authority, that 
they experienced little sickness, while mnployed in this manner ; 
when confined to the towns, however, and disposed at ease, or 
idling, and rioting, they suffered sickness, and died in largo 
numbers, like the soldiers of other nations. 

We do not advocate the necessity or even advisableness of 
hard labour ; much less that of forced labour. We consider 
that out-of-doors employment, in which the mind is occupied 
and interested, furnishes the best safeguard against disease 
among our European troops in this country. * Let the occupa- 
tion be what it may, still it should harmonize with the taste, or 
be conducive to the interest of the individual. Put a European 
on a dusty road, with a musket in his hand, and give the order 
to march ten miles into cantonments— rhe looks upon it as an 
irksome duty, and, from having nothing to break the monotony 
of the task, the depressing powers of the mind arc at work,’ 
and he is reported ill on its completion. But change the mus- 
quet for a fowling-piece ; let the pace be uncontrolled, and the 
direction left to his own choice — he will walk double the dis- 
tance with a very different result, going over much more diffi- 
cult ground, and with much more exposure to the sun. Try 
the experiment in a hundred different ways, the same conclu- 
sion will be arrived at in all. We all know that an hour’s 
gallop on horseback under a burning noon-dav-sun, or throuA 
the hot wind, is much less exhausting than half the time spelR 
in the saddle at a walking-pace only ; and that a game of crick- 
et, played while the thermometer stands at 80°, is felt to be 
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less fatiguing than a morning parade, in which there is neither 
violent exertion, nor a high temperature to be endured. 

On the marking out of a new cantonment in this country^ 
officers are observed spending their entire day in the open air, 
watching or superintending the erection of their bungalows, 
staking out their gardens, planting tr^es, &c., with almost the 
same indifference to heat and sun, as if they were in England, 
and in the enjoyment of better health, sounder sleep, and 
greater appetite, than when living in their residence with all 
the comforts and luxuries that art can supply to mitigate the 
" desagremens” of an Indian climate. And, as with the Euro- 
pean officer, so it is with the private soldier. The longest 
marches on record, and under the greatest exjJosure to heat of 
weather, have been made by British troops, without any injury 
to the health. The change of scene, the interest excited by 
every rumour that finds its way to the camp, the speculation on 
coming events, all act as powerful stimulants in counteracting 
the otherwise injurious effects of excessive fatigue, and expo- 
sure. 

And here we think, that Government has not done enough 
for the European soldier serving in India. In laying out every 
new cantonment, we would wish to see the “Gymnasium” 
commenced as soon as the “ parade ground the cricket-field 
ordered as well as the “ Conjee-house ” ; the “ soldiers’ garden” 
sanctioned as much as the canteen. 

It will be a glory to the Marquis of Dalhousie to establish 
such a system, aqd to leave behind him, at every station, the 
means of innocent recreation and exercise to the soldier, Eu- 
ropean and native. In one station in the Upper Provinces, viz., 
Lahore, this has been done through the generous exertions of a 
single individual — Sir Henry Lawrence. A large space of 
ground, containing several acres, has been laid out strictly as a 
“soldier’s garden;” there are shady walks, “parterres” of 
flowers, a cricket-field, swimming bath. Gymnasium, Ball-and 
Racket-courts, work-shops, skittle-grounds, and a reading room 
and library; while the beverage, “ that cheers, but not inebri- 
ates,” is retailed at a very low rate on the grounds, to the exclu- 
sion of all spirituous liquors. 

This, we believe, is the only instance of the kind in India ; 
but we venture to predict that it will be taken as the model 
for similar establishments, as soon as the truth becomes appa- 
^^t, that, in order to preserve our European soldiers in good 
l^lth, and prevent the slow but certain diseases produced by 
drink, indolence, and dissipation, we must provide something 
else beyond the paadc ground and canteen. 
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From a list that has been placed at our disposal, we find tlmt 
one of H. M.’s cavalry regiments, at present serving in India, 
is composed as follows. The multitude of trades is very great, 
and the propcwtion of labourers to artisans and mechanics is 
about one-fifth of the whole : — 


TBADB. 


KO. 


TRADE. 


NO. 


Apothecaries 3 

Appraisers 1 

Brick-layers 12 

Button-makers 1 

Brush-makers 3 

Bakers 17 

Butchers 17 

Carpenters 20 

Colour-mixers 2 

Chemists 1 

Cotton-spinners 1 

Curriers 2 

Compositors 1 

Corrector of the Press 1 

Confectioners I 

Clerks 41 

Coopers 2 

Cabinet-makers 3 

Coal-meters 1 

Carpet-layers 2 

Carver and Gilders 3 

Cif^ar-makers 2 

Cloth-dressers 1 

Cooks 3 

Drapers 7 

Dyers 2 

Ed|^e-Tool-makers 1 

Engineers 1 

Engine-Fitters 1 

Farriers 16 

Flax-Spinners 1 

Fishermen 2 

Founders 3 

Farmers 1 

Gas-Fitters 3 

Grooms 27 

Gun-Smiths 1 

Gardeners 2 

Gilt-Toy-makers I 

Grocers 1 

Harness-makers 3 

Hatters 2 

Hairdressers I 

'loiners 4 

Jewellers 3 

Land Surveyors..., 4 


Labourers 126 

Leather dressers 2 

Miners I 

Masons 10 

Musicians 2 

Maltsters I. 

Mercers I 

Mill-Stonb-makers I 

Opticians ...•*• I. 

Porters 3 

Printers 0 

Plumbers I 

Painters 7 

Paper-makers , 2 

Plasterers 4 

Poulterers 2 

Pewterers i 2 

Paper Stainers 2 

Pocket Book-Makers I 

Rug-makers 1 

Rope-makers 1 

Shoeing-Smiths 2 

Supr-bakers 1 

Spindle-makers I 

Shoe-makers 23 

Servants 40 

Sawyers 4 

Smiths 10 

Silver-Smiths 4 

Saddlers 8 

Stationers 1 

Tailors 24 

Tanners 6 

Turners 2 

Tin Plate-workers I 

Upholsterers 1 

Watch-makers 2 

Weavers 6 

Wheel wright I. 

Wool-comber 1 


N 0 previous occupation . , 

Total... 654 


I 
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'What must have been the amount, paid in premiums and 
apprentice-fees, by the parents of these 646 artisans? And 
what would it cost Government to obtain the services of a like 
body of mechanics for the purpose of completing a railroad 
in the Upper-Provinces, with all its various requirements of 
machinery, carriages, station-telegraph, &c. ? Why should the 
benefit of these men's early education be lost to the state, as 
well as to themselves, when we have them on the spot ? 
How much might have been done by the soldiers themselves, 
during the last two years, at Lahore, Wuzirabad and Peshawur, 
towards the completion of their own barracks, with positive 
advantage to all, not o^y as regards pccuniaiy emolument, 
but the much higher points of health and life ! On board ship, 
the European private helps to work the vessel bjr order of his 
Commanding Officer, and takes a pull at the “ main brace” with 
a hearty good will* On the march he pitches his own tent, or 
constructs a raft for crossing streams, without being considered 
to suffer either in character or discipline. It is only in 
cantonment that he is taught to be a mere marching machine — 
a parade automaton. Some of the men, in the regiment al- 
luded to it is true, do obtain an addition to their pay by 
working at their original trades, between the hours of parade and 
roll-call; and the money, thus gained by their own manual la- 
bour, is more likely to be accumulated towards purchasing their 
discharge or deposited in a Savings Bank, than any surplus 
derivable from their pay, or ‘‘dry batta,” which, by a recent 
excellent order of Government, is allowed to be disbursed daily 
at the “ grog-tub,” to all who prefer receiving mone^ to rum. 

The expense, however, of each individual’s providing his own 
tools is a serious impediment to the men working at their old 
trades. This difficulty would be removed, if the officers of 
each corps would establish and encourage regimental work- 
shops, where, by the division of labour, much larger profits 
would be accumulated, and the expense of materials and im- 
plements could be defrayed by a per centage on the price re- 
ceived for the manufacture. 

Half-a-dozen good coachmakers and wheelwrights, who 
might be found in most European regiments, ought to be able, 
in a few weeks, to build a buggy that would realize some five 
or six hundred rupees, if well finished and substantially put 
together. So with boat-building, cabinet-making, engraving, 
minting, bo(^|)inding, and many other trades — ^tne men would 
Bd a ready n^ket for the manufactured articles, especially 
in the Upper Provinces, where the residents of a station are 
cut off from thd advances derived by living near Calcutta, 
Delhi, or Agra. 
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From a series of Papers, entitled European soldiers in India^ 
which appeared in the Bengal Hurkarut during la.st year, we 
make the following extract, which touches upon this part of our 
subject. The writer, who is evidently practically acquainted 
with the question he discusses, points out, that the experi- 
ments, hitherto made for providing occupation for the European 
soldier in India, have failed, simply from the fact that sufficient 
attention has not been paid in the first instance to the different 
habits, tastes, and pursuits of different individuals, and that 
recreation ceases to be such, if forced. It then becomes, 
in fact, only another kind of drill 
" Many persons,” says he," who haurwritten in recommenda- 

* tion of certain modes of recreation forEuropean soldiers in In- 
‘ dia,' have simply urged those recreations, which they found 

* most congenial to their own temperaments. Some have urged 

* manual labour and employment, either in gardens, or workshops ; 
' some recommend athletic games and field sports, calling into 
‘ activity all the muscular powers of the body. Some, on the 
‘ other hand, look more to mental recreations, and recommend 

* theatrical amusements, or musical entertainments of a some- 

* what similar kind. Some go further still, and, being of a more 
‘ sober turn, recommend j&anch libraries and reading clubs, 

‘ chess, &C. It is seldom, however, that the advocates of 

* any, or all of these various means of recreations, consider 

* that, according to the old proverb, " it is all a matter of 

* taste:” and, as different men are of different opinions, so 

* unless the soldier himself inclines to the species of amuse- 

* ment proposed for him, it is to him not a recreation, but a 

* toil You cannot make a man love to dig in a garden, or 
' find recreation therein, by putting a spade in his hand, and 

* preaching to him of the value of horticultural pursuits I He 

* may like greens and potatoes well enough, when served up at 

* table ; but he may think the labour of procuring them by'delv- 

* ing far too great a toil, and thus would rather employ 
‘ his leisure hours differently, and purchase all his greens in the 

* market. We illustrated this, the other day, by observing that 

* some men might like carpentry-work ; — but that for ourselves, 

‘ especially in warm weather, such as it is at present, we pre- 

* ferred some less heating employment than sawing a two inch 

* plank. Thus it is with all other occupations ; the man, who 

* loves the one, will often detest the other. The only method 

* that appears to us divested of innumerable objections, is 

* leave tne soldiers, as much as possible, to their own libertj^P 
‘ choice. Let them take such recreation, as they feel disposal 

* to take, and when and how they like. To do this, they must 
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‘ have some leisure time allowed them : and their time should 
‘ not be cut up with what can never conduce to the good of 
‘ service, but must weary every sensible soldier to death ; — we 

* allude to the endless drills and parades, and all the little ob- 

* servances of military life, devised more for the purpose of 
‘ keeping the men employed, than of instructing them in any 
‘ branch of their profession. When officers or soldiers are not 
‘ required for actual duty, let them have as much liberty as 

* possible. Soldiers are treated far too much as children ; treat 

* them as grown-up men, and they will behave as such. Let 
‘ them have every facility for the lawful exercise of all their 

* talents and mental or b^ly powers. Let them, if acquaint- 

* ed with handicraft tnraes, pursue those trades, if they feel 

* inclined to do so, and whenever they are able. Let them, 

* if fond of gardening, garden; or if fond of acting, let them 
‘ rehearse plays; if fond of reading, let them read; but 

* let them not be driven to any of these so called recrea- 
‘ tions, as to a task, because some few of them may chance 

* to like it. We would always advocate freedom of action, 

* as far as is consistent with the exigencies of the state. We 

* would make all officers and soldiers, when on duty, do their 

* duty ; — and let them, when not on duty, do in all respects 
‘ what any other man may do. We might carry out this ar- 
‘ gument very much further, but that we fear the time has not 

* yet come for it. We doubt even, whether we carry with 
‘ us, as far as we have now ventured, the favourable opinion of 

* many of our military readers ; but we feel convinced that, 
‘ till soldiers are treated more as human beings, and less 

* as military puppets, drunkenness and all its train of at- 
‘ tendant evils will not be put down. How are we in 

* India to get rid of the monotony that hangs over Indian 
‘ life, and in particular, Indian barrack life, which saps the 

* energy and spirit of the bravest and most enterprising 

* men ? When the monotony of the daily drill is added to this, 

* who can be surprised at the results evolved by it ? Some men 

* are constitutionally formed to like this kind of monotonous 

* existence. W e feel that this must be the case ; for otherwise the 
‘ military advocate for the eternal round of puppet-show parade, 

* would not be able to point to some model men in his estima- 

* tion, whose souls are moulded on the pattern of a parade ground, 

* and who never felt dull care in all their lives. The reason 

plain, that these few exceptions to the rule are in their 
||H[»roper element; their mental faculties, such as they are, are in 
^fuU occupation; and healthful exercise they have sufficient of ; 

* such men are thus placed in the situations physically best 
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‘ adapted to them. But, neither mentally nor morally, are these 

* men better than their more mercurial companions, who pine 
‘ for what they are denied, and, in their idle hours of irksome- 
‘ ness, seek the solace of strong liquors, to the prejudice of dis- 
‘ cipline and order, and the injury and ruin of their health. 

* Man, whether in the upper or lower walks of life, must, to 

* enjoy happiness, have the means of exercising such mental 
‘ and bodily functions, as he is endowed with. This is the true 

* philosophy of life; and, without this liberty of action, all other 

* things are positive sources of pain and misery to us. When 

* ignorant men are checked in the natural exercise of their 

* bodily or mental powers, they 8eel||j for the means of gratify- 
‘ ing their lower propensities or appetites ; and, liquor being 
‘ universally cheap in India, it is readily procured by them to 
‘ their own destruction. Nor are vile and worthless characters 
‘ wanting! to aid the tempter’s work and to stimulate a crav- 

ing for liquor, in order that they may thereby reap an 
‘ unhallbwed harvest by the illicit sale of the poisonous com- 
‘ pound.”* 

Where it is impossible to provide out-of-doors employment 
and recreation, all the year round, from the want of proper 
shelter, aftbrded by trees, or by the shady side of a high 
wall or building, it would at least be practicable during 
the cold season, from October to March, at all stations. We 
cannot see why European soldiers might not spend their 
leisure time in (for instance) laying out a public garden, 
with carriage drives round, but not through, it; — a work, 
which would be a lasting benefit to the station, and might 
be well pointed out to succeeding corps, to serve as a sti- 
mulus for further industry and enterprise, in improving upon 
the original plan. We would, however, go even further than 
this. We think that, if a Railroad were in the course of being 
constructed within a reasonable distance of any of our large 
military stations, at which European soldiers are located, a very 
large number of volunteer would be found in every regi- 
ment, who would feel it a ^vilege to be allowed to shoulder a 
pickaxe or spade, and assist in throwing up the embankments 
of a great national undertaking, that may, in after years, be a 
far more glorious military monument of what had been achiev- 
ed by the British soldier in India, than all that has been en- 
graved on marble urn, or mural tablet. A horde of Goths 
and barbarians may invade and conquer a country, but it is 
a civilized nation that can improve it; and the first great 


* Bengal Hurkaru, June 17th. 
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is the opening out of its resources, and making communication 
perfect, by means of roads, canals, and navigable rivers. 

But, until these truths can be impressed upon the minds of 
those, who have the power and authority to act in remodelling 
our present defective system of maintaining a gigantic peace* 
army in idleness and sloth, we must be content to be looked 
upon as visionaries, and to hear our plan ridiculed as Utopian 
and impossible. Without the co-operation of the officers of a 
regiment, we well know that we are undertaking the labour of 
Sisyphus: and that any scheme — whether for the improvement 
of the men, or the education of their children — whether it be 
to procure health or recreation — to establish a soldier’s gar- 
den” or regimental work-shops — will necessarily fall to the ground, 
if the commandant and his officers take no interest in the mat- 
ter. It cannot be expected that the men will take the initia- 
tive, if ridicule and satire from their superiors are to Iv brought 
to bear against them. The French have long set us an exam- 
ple in this matter well worthy of imitation : and Nfpoleon’s 
opinion of the value of his corps of Pioneers and Sappers was 
never lessened, or detracted from, by any of the most brilliant 
deeds of “ the old guard.” 

In the native army of this country, where there is all the 
difficulty of caste and prejudice to be overcome, we find sepoys 
of as high caste, and as well disposed to fight, in the ranks of 
the " Sappers* and Miners,” as in any other regiment of the 
line. These men will “ pile arms,” and commence trundling a 
wheel-barrow, or digging a trench, without feeling that, on that 
account, they are in the slightest degree less efficient as soldiers, 
or less honoured by their brothers and relatives in other 
regiments. And so with our Europeans; — we would by all 
means scout the idea, that the men of Worcestershire and Kent, 
the sturdy Hibernian, and long enduring Scot, are only called 
upon to handle the spade, while engaged in the trenches before 
an enemy’s fort. Why should field-labour, in which . hundreds 
of our troops have been engaged up to the hour of their en- 
listing, and the value of which is so universally admitted 
and felt in all military operations, be no longer practised, be- 
cause ** pipe-clay and drill, say — No ?” The miscellaneous 
duties, that our British sailors are called upon to perform, and do 
perform with alacritjr and good will, have never proved an impe- 
diment to rigid discipline, on the one hand, or efficient manoeu- 
T^gof their ships on the other; and yet the Nile and Trafalgar 

* We have seen a companv of that splendid corps^ with thirty-five Brahmins in 

its ranksi working at a road with hearty good wiU. 
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stand out as brightly on the page of history as Waterloo 
or Badajoz. 

We are glad to see this subject taken up in an earnest man- 
ner by an officer of many years standing in the service, Lieut. 
Colonel J. S. Hodgson, of the 12th Bengal N. L, who has 
recently given to the world, a small pamphlet under the title of 
Military Musings. Many of the author’s data and suggestions 
are the fruits of actual experience during his residence in India ; 
and, from his knowledge how soldiers may be led and governed by 
energetic men, who will set the example, as well as give the order, 
his arguments in favour of “ Camps of Exercise” being formed 
every successive cold season, are entitled to more tlian a mere 
passing notice. We are convinced that, as a sanatory measure 
alone, the experiment would be attended with great beneht ; 
and we hope to see it fairly and fully tried. But we shall let 
Colonel Hodgson speak for himself ; — 

" That apathy, which characterises the British subject in 

* India, were it the national trait, would speedily bring Great 

* Britain, now the foremost nation of the world, into the same 

* scale with Spain and Portugal. 

“ The endurance of military toil, in all its forms, is compre- 

* hended in a soldier’s duties. He should be accustomed to do all 
‘ those things, which appertain to military service, in tropical, 

* as well as in temperate, climates. His physical capacities are 
‘ not unequal to their performance. This is a fact which ex- 
‘ perience has well authenticated. 

“ The plan of military labour is intended to apply equally 
‘ to the European soldier ; for it would be invidious, and unjust 
‘ in the extreme, to exempt him from those military toils exact- 
‘ ed from the native soldiers. 

“ The time of the European soldier in India is not sufficiently 

* employed. The numberless courts martial amply substantiate 

* this fact. The crimes are those attendant upon his over-feed- 

* ing, and. almost listless state of existence. Both his mind and 
‘ his body are left comparatively without exercise. The com- 

* mon drudgeries of the service are all performed by sepahis.” 

* The European soldier is kept in such luxurious indolence, 

* that it merely requires the addition of a palanquin to each 

* soldier’s stock of necessaries, to render the picture graphic 

* and complete. In the West Indies, far more work is exacted 
‘ of him, to the vast improvement of his health and character. 

* British seamen work with equal moral and physical energy 

* in tropical harbours, as in those of more temperate latitude 

* and the value of such labour and exercise is perceptible in 
‘ their preservation of health, and cheerful spirits, with a pro- 
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* portionate absence of crime. The exhaustion in India is 
‘ more a mental, than a physical, prostration : and both are 
‘ quite susceptible of vigorous preservation by a judicious use 
‘ of those faculties, which nature has bestowed on man. 

“ Many of the early campaigns of the Indian army were 

* made in the rains and hot months ; and yet the troops, both 
‘ European and Native, kept their health in a remarkable 
‘ degree.' Sickness was almost unknown ; the soldiers had not 
‘ time to be sick. The battle of Plassey was fought in June : 
‘ the campaign in Griizerat, extending over a period of six 
‘ years, was carried oh during all seasons of the year : the same 

* may be said of the Mysore campaign from 1790 to 1793. 

“ Seringapatam was carried by assault in the month of May. 

* The campaign of 1813, against the Mahrattas, opened in the 
‘ rainy season, and continued throughout, with the most bril- 
‘ liant results. The campaign in Java (1811) was carried on 
‘ with success during the most unhealthy season of the year. 
‘ These facts, together with a variety of others all equally well 
‘ authenticated, are conclusive that, so long as the mind and 
‘ body are kept actively employed, there exists every reasonable 
‘ hope of the general health of soldiers continuing good and 
‘ undisturbed — though exposed to all the dangers of a tropical 
‘ climate during the most inclement seasons of the year. It is 
‘ more than probable, that the troops, which served in the above 
‘ enumerated campaigns, would have experienced a far greater 

* mortality, had they been subjected to the slothful effects of a 

* cantonment or barrack life, than they did from actual con- 

* flict with the enemy in the field. Greater objection is antici- 

* pated by the author to his plan from the European than 
‘ from the Native. The realization of such objects must un- 

. ‘ questionably entail personal trouble ; and personal trouble is 

* abhorrent to an extent in this country, which would, if more 

* generally known, excite the derision of our fellow subjects 
‘ in Europe. 

“ There is but a very small portion of energy exerted in 

* resisting the enfeebling effects of example — the writer will not 
‘ say, climate ; for he believes that a trifling amount of mental 
‘ vigour, only properly brought to bear, is always sufficient to 
‘ modify, if not ward off, its stealthy approach. 

“ Common sense cannot acquiesce in the assumption of an 

* impracticability, where no attempt is made to ascertain its 
‘ feasibility. The exclamation of “ what a bore !” appears to be 
'*the general anathema, whenever duty is required. Perhaps 
‘ there is no army, in which less duty is exacted of its officers, 

* than from those of the Native regiments of the Indian army. 
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« This system of military labour in time of peace can only be 
‘ piit into energetic and effective train by the cordial zeal 
‘ and patriotism of the European Officers. Its adoption 
‘ will give a noble impulse to the native soldier ; tend, 
‘ by the diffusion of a patriotic motive, to strengthen and se- 
‘ cure the British Empire in the East ; and redound to the 
‘ imperishable honor of the native army of India. Surely 
* these are momentous national considerations, not unworthy 
‘ the ambition of British officers. 

“ In carrying out a system of military labour, distinct camps 
‘ of exercise might be formed, and separdte portions of work 
‘ allotted to the different divisions, to be effected under the 
‘ scientific supervision of’ the proper officers. By this arrange- 
‘ ment, a spirit of ardour and emulation would obviously be 
‘ excited and fostered.” 

We are fully aware that there would be an outcry raised at 
first on the bare mention of European soldiers working in a 
tropical climate. There would be a cry of “ coolies,' “ slaves” 
“ convicts but the outcry would come from those, who have 
either paid the subject of the “ mortality of our troops in India,” 
no attention, or who, from ignorance and prejudice, look upon 
the very idea of change or improvement, as embodying some- 
thing revolutionary and destructive. To such we would beg 
to quote the words of one, whose writings will probably outlive 
those of most of his co-temporaries, and whose energy and per- 
severance enabled him to overcome all opposition, because his 
heart was in the work. Dr. Arnold says : — 

“ There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing 
‘ so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to 
‘ keep things fixed, when all the world is, by the very law of 
‘ its creation, in eternal progress ; and the cause of all the evils 
‘ in the world may be traced to that natural, but most deadly 
‘ error of human indolence and corruption — that our business 
‘ is to preserve, and not to improve. It is the ruin of us all 
‘ alike, individuals, schools, and nations.” 

From the returns of six of H. M. regiments,, serving in the 
same presidency, who have arrived in this country within 
the last eight years, we find that the average of mortali- 
ty amongst the officers is one in every regiment yearly, and 
the average number arriving with each regiment was 37§. 
Taking the aggregate of the whole number in the six regiments, 
viz., 226, this gives less thamthree per cent, as the yearly ratio of 
deaths amongst European officers, which tallies exactly with the 
number we before quoted from Dr. Hutchinson’s tables “of 29 

K 
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in IjOOO for all tropical stations, where British troops are 
stationed.” 

With civilians, the average mortality is 2^ per cent : but 
with the European private, the mortality is from five to 
seven per cent. How is this great difference caused ? It is not 
from exposure : for the habits of our military officers, their fond- 
ness for field sports, their visiting the mess house or billiard table 
at all hours, their attendance at Committees and Courts, cause 
them to be much more exposed to the climate, than either the 
civilian in his “ Kaeheri” or the soldier in his barrack. It is 
not from work or duty ; for here the occupant of a barrack is 
almost wholly exempt, whilst the civilian is more engaged than 
his military brother. Is not the cause to be found in the ab- 
sence of employment, or recreation, and the want of variety and 
novelty ? Would not this be the verdict, if the civilian, instead 
of the military officer, were compelled to experience a twelve 
months’ trial of barrack-life in India. The author of the papers. 
On the European soldier, which we have before quoted, extends 
the necessity of change and variety, even to the daily rations 
served out to the troops : while he allows that these are liberal in 
quantity and of wholesome quality, he insists that the system of 
admittingno variation, during the twelve months, is abad one, and 
productive of much that requires to be corrected. The “ toujours 
perdrix” is more easily tolerated by the human stomach in Eng- 
land, than in this country: and every one, who has experienced 
the horrors of a daily grilled “ Murghi” while making a long 
“ dak” trip, can imagine, that 365 rations of stewed beef in the 
year would be by no means an improvement. 

The necessity of a variety in the daily meal is now not only 
admitted, but enforced in all our Indian jails — vegetables either 
being supplied two days in the week, or rice served out instead 
of “ atta” on Sundays. The argument, though quaintly put by 
the writer, has sound sense to recommend it, and we therefore 
give it as it stands. 

“ Our military readers will be aware, that an uniform table 
‘ of daily rations has been established for the European troops 
‘ of the three presidencies, being the same at all stations and 
‘ seasons, and on the same scale, as is allowed for Her Majesty’s 

* soldiers in Jamaica, with the addition thereto, of firewood and 

* salt granted gratis. The rations are as follows : — 

“ One pound of bread per man. 

“ One pound of meat per man.. 

“ Four ounces of rice per man. 

“ One and two-seventh ounces of sugar per man. 
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Five ounces of tea amongst every seven men. 

“ Three pounds of firewood per man. 

“ One chittack of salt per man. 

“ It is provided that in every instance, when the actual cost 
< to Government of the rations above specified (fuel being sup- 
‘ plied gratis) shall fall short of the actual stoppage of three 
‘ annas and four pie per day, the soldiers shall be entitled to 
‘ receive the difference back from Government through the 

* Commissariat. This difference in the mohth usually amounts 

* to ten annas, and sometimes even to a rupee. Taking a 

* month of thirty days, the cost of a man’s rations, supposing 

* that a rupee is returned to him, would be five rupees, five 
‘ annas, and four pie. These rations are not, however, valued 
‘ so highly by the men. We have heard that, in the case of 

* a man drawing rations, and messing with other men, en- 
‘ titled to drhw “ dry batta,” and who consequently re- 
‘ ceive no rations, his rations are only taken as an equi- 

* valent to four rupees, which shows the value put upon 

* them. Queen’s troops, coming from home, like their Indian 
‘ rations, and consider them to be superior to those served out 
‘ at home ; and recent arrivals will often make no objections 
‘ to receive supplies, which would be rejected by older stagers 
‘ in India. There is nothing, therefore, to be objected to, in 
‘ the scale of rations laid down, nor to the Government system ; 

‘ unless we suppose that an old hand in India could provide 
‘ himself with a better meal, at a cheaper rate, than is provided 
‘ by Government. It is not probable, that any one would be 
‘ able to retail the small quantities of rice, tea, sugar, or salt at 
‘ a cheaper rate, than they can be supplied by the Commissariat. 

‘ The same may also be said of the bread, which must be baked 
‘ in large quantities. We suspect, therefore, that it is the 
‘ meat, which is considered to lower the general value of the 
‘ rations ; and it is very possible that its invariable nature adds 
‘ weight to this objection. In Bengal, the meat served out is 

* invariably “beef,” — not exactly the roast beef of old England, 

‘ but a very lean and tough representative of it. The ‘ lean 
‘ kine of Pharoah’ would appear fat, in comparison with those 
‘ which are frequently slaughtered. It is extraordinary, how 
‘ beef is associaited with British soldiers of all times. Learned 
‘ authorities might be quoted to show, that, from the earliest 
‘ days, all our great battles have been won per force of British 
‘ beef. There is a good story told of the Duke of Marlbo- 
‘ rough’s cook, who invited the French Marshal’s cook to dine 
*; with him, in return for a grand entertainment given, by the 
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‘ Frenchman. This latter had all the extraordinary dishes that 

* Ins country’s art could invent ; the Englishman was unable 
‘ to excel him in this respect, and placed on the table nothing 
‘ but a plain sirloin of beef and a plum pudding. Sir,” said 
‘ the Frenchman, this is so uncommon a dish, that I did not 
‘ expect any thing like it.” ** Very likely Monsieur,” replied 

* Mr. Bull ; “ but this is a dish for an Englishman to be proud 

* of : it has carried my countrymen twice through France alrea- 
‘ dy, and I don’t doubt, but that it will do so again.” 

Whatever credence we may give to this story, which is just 

* as likely to have orimnated in a little quiet satire of the pri« 

* mitive mode of coomg practised by the English, and their 
‘ contempt for their more scientific opponents in the art of 
‘ * gastronomic,’ the practice of administering to English sol- 

* diers pretty severe doses of a tough substancJe, called beefj has 
‘ continued to this day. Our readers must not suppose, that 
‘ the beef is usually roast. A kind of stew with vegetables is 
‘ the more usual mode of cooking ; but we are not inclined to 

* recommend this dish to any one for 365 days of the year. 
‘ Let our readers, who are inclined to doubt our notions of 
‘ this matter, try this ration of beef for a year or two continu- 

* ally. Is there no surgeon, or assistant surgeon, of sufficient 
‘ resolution, to adventure on the task of this experiment, and 

* to try in his own proper person its effects ? We can fancy 
‘ him exclaiming : — 

“ 0 dura messorum ilia !” 

* and forswearing beef for ever after. 

“ When we really come to consider this question gravely, it 

* must appear, that the constant sameness of this food is injurious 
‘ to the men : and we know that, in eonsequence of this opinion, dry 

* is very often mueh preferred by the old soldier. It is es- 
‘ teemed a privilege to be allowed to draw dry hatta^ instead of 
‘ receiving rations ; and, if we are correctly imormed, it has fre- 

* quently been applied for and refused. Some men eonsidered 

* their ration of beef, as comparatively good for nothing I 

« We must not tire the patience of our readers: for, if these arti- 

* cles are to be of any service in pointing out what is objection- 

* able, we feel they must be short and to the pohit : but we must 
‘ make room for a little support from our> old friend Fergusson. 

‘ He says, that although our soldiers’ ration is abundant and ex- 
‘ pensive, yet we seem to have overlooked a great physiologi- 

* cal principle, and that is, the natural appetite for (mange and 

* variety. “ It is ever the same ; and no man, even if he wilb 
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‘ can be satisfied with this.” His stomach and digestive or- 

< gans will be heard in their own cause ; and, if they be not at- 
‘ tended to, their owner will fly to alcohol in solace of their 
‘ disappointment 

“ How this unvaried meal has continued so long in vogue, it is 
‘ difficult to say. Most of those, who have the power to change 

* it, see not its ill effects : and some feel a difficulty in meddling 

* with a part of * a system.’ It is, indeed, a system, which ruins 
( the health of many a poor soldier. We only wonder how they 

* stand it — tough beef and new rum taken daily ad-lihitum ! 

< What better recipe could we have for chronic dysentery? 

* Could it be worse, if soldiers were contracted for in each regi- 
‘ ment, at so much per head, for any available man kept fit for 

* duty, of a given height and weight ? This would give a sol- 
‘ dier the same chance as a horse, or an elephant, or an ass, which 
‘ animals, both in diet, clothes, and exercise, are often more 
‘ scientifically treated, than our men! But seriously, would 

* not the Chinese system of paying the doctor, according to the 
‘ health of the men, be better than the present? Not that 

* we wish to blame either commanders, or medical officers, for 
‘ the system of the day : they have found it as it is ; and very 

* few commanding officers have either will or power to change 

* it. They have grown grey with the idea, that soldiers are 
‘ different animals from civilians ; and, though they may com- 

* pare soldiers of one nation or one time, with those of ano- 

* ther, yet they seldom ever think, that soldiers can either 

* think, eat, dress, or act as other human beings about 

* them.”* 

We might extend the subject much further, and furnish me- 
lancholy details of the mortality amongst the children of our 
European soldiery. The same causes, viz., impure air, bad 
water, improper food, confinement to the barrack, want of 
amusement or employment, tell with ten-fold power upon the 
offspring, whether born, under such adverse circumstances, of 
sickly parents, or experiencing such a change in their habits 
and mode of life, on arriving in this country. 

Taking the returns of two regiments, that reached India 
last year, we find, that in one there have been born 44 children, 
of whom, at the end of the fifteenth month, there are only 29 
surviving, shewing a loss of 27 per cent, within the first year. 

In another re^ment, 52 children have been born within 
fourteen months, of whom 32 have died in the same period, 


* Bengal Hurham, June 2l8t, 1850. 
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giving a ratio of mortality equal to 33 per cent, during the 
first twelve month of their life in India. 

In another case, taking the children born in England or on 
board ship, who arrived with the regiment in India, eight 
years ago, out of 159 (the original number) no less than 112 
nave perished. Of the remaining 47, how few, in all probability, 
will grow to manhood 1 Hence we see that, whether we take 
100 children imported from England, bom of healthy parents, 
or 100 children born of the same parties within the first year 
of their arrival in India, still the melancholy result is the same 
— proving, beyond all doubt or question, the system of barrack 
life amongst our European soldiery in this country to be totally 
unfavorable to colonization. 

This will bo seen still more clearly by the following table, 
shewing the respective ages of the survivors of 261 children 
born in one regiment, since landing in India 8 years ago : — 
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It would be interesting to know what number of children, 
bora of European soldiers in India, ever return to England ; and 
what is the proportion, in a regiment of those, who, under the 
most favourable circumstances, attain the age of 21. Many of 
the deaths necessarily must be attributed to the loss of the mo- 
ther, during infancy or childhood ; and it is gratifying to know 
that there is now an Asylum in the Hills, which, from the admi- 
rable care and superintendence exercised over those, whose cause 
we are pleading — the children and orphans of European soldiers 
serving in India — affords the best, if not the only true, insurance 
of life and health, to a large class, who, with claims upon every 
one of us, have been hitherto sadly forgotten and neg- 
lected. 

By a late report we observe that the juvenile inmates of 
the Lawrence Asylum amount to 136, of which number nearly 
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half are under ten years of age, as will be seen in the state* 
ment following : — 
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Whenit is remembered that, out of this number, four-fifths have 
lost cither one or both parents, and may therefore reasonably 
be supposed to have suffered in some degree in their health, for 
want of that care and attention, which, it is rightly considered, 
none but a parent can bestow — the value of the Institution, and 
its admirable locality as a sanatarium, may be judged of, ou 
learning that only two deaths have occurred since the com- 
mencement in April 1847, and these were cases of children, who 
had been only “ a few weeks in the Asylum, and who arrived 
in a state of disease.”* 

What a far different result is shewn to be the case in the 
Lower Orphan School of Calcutta, where the deaths are stated 
to be one in fifteen ;t and how is it that the officers of the 
Company’s Service do not advocate its removal to the 
hills? 

It may appear surprising that length of residence does not 
appear to acclimatize, or confer a greater degree of immunity 
from disease in India. By returns of the several ages, at 
which death occurs in this country, it is found, that among 
the young civilians arriving in India, the ratio per cent, of 
deaths during the first year’s residence may be stated to be 1.95 


During the 2nd year’s residence 2.35 

3rd ,, ,, 2.00 

„ 4th „ „ 2.20 


'* Second Report of the Lavrence Asvlum for the orphan and other children of 
European soldiers, serving or having served in India. Sunawur near Kussowlie, 1850. 

f Article by H. T. Prinsep, Esq., on the mortality for ages and births of Indo- 
Bntons in the Orphan School, Calcutta, during 40 years.— Anotfe Society's Journal, 
September, 1838. 
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Here we see that, tracing the same individuals through four 
successive years of residence, the liability to mortality is on the 

whole augmenting. j . 

The same result will be arrived at with regard to mili- 
tary officers, who generally reach this country at about 
the same age — viz., from eighteen to twenty. From perusing 
the valuable tables furnished in Major Tullochs Parliamentary 
Reports, we find that the mortality amongst Ensigns (youths 
recently arrived) is 23 per 1,000. 

Lieuts, at least three years longer resilient 27 per 1,000 

Captains, twelve to thirteen years longer 8-1 „ >i 

And so on, in a corresponding proportion with the higher grades. 
Out of 1,184 deaths among regimental officers of the Bengal 
army, the following is the proportion occurring annually in 
each rank, and at each age : — 



Colonels, aver-| 
age age 61. 

Lieut. Colo- 1 
nels, average j 
age 51. i 

Majors, aver- 
age age 40. 

Captains, aver- 
age age 36. 

Lieutenants, 
average a^e 
25 to 30. 

1 

Ensigns, aver- 
age age 18 to 
25. 
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of each class ) 

69.4 

48.1 

41.0 

34.5 

27.6 
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The mortality amongst the civil servants for a period of 
forty-six years— from 1790 to 1836, exhibits almost precisely 
the same results, viz : — 



Age above 50i 
and service ! 
over 30 years. 

Age 40 to 50. 
Service 25 to 
30. 

1 

Age 40 to 45. 
Service 20 to 
25. 

Age 35 to 40. 
Service 15 to 
20. 

Age 25 to 30. 
Service 5 to 
10, 

Died annually per> 
1,000 of each class. ) 

48.6 

36.4 

35.4 

23.4 

20.8 


In the six European regiments before alluded to, as serving 
at present in India, and from which very interesting “ re- 
turns” afford much valuable information^ touching the "sta- 
tions at which located the time spent in tents, and on the 
march, campaign or field service ; the number of men invalided, 
and dead ; the recruits that have joined, since the arrival 
of the regiments in India, and the number now effective ot 
the original strength, the casualties by cholera or other diseases, 
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&C., &C., we learn, that the average age of the privates is as 
follows : — 


No. of Begiment. 

Date of Arrival. 

In September, 1851. 

In the 1st 

„ 2nd 

„ 3rd 

» 4 th 

„ 6 th 

„ Cth 

Arrival in India 1842 

„ 1842 

1846 

„ 1846 

„ 1849 

„ 1849 

The average ago is 32 
» 26^ 

» 2CJ 

26^ 

1) 2(iJ 

>, 24 

Mean of the whole number in six regiments is — 26.96 


This table shews a very close approximation in each regi- 
ment: and, in the first, in whicli the average age of the men 
stands as high as thirty-two, it should be explained, that in 
no other corps has there been such a heavy mortality. Of 1,035, 
who originally landed with the regiment eight years ago, 
no less than 649 have died, of whom 400 were cut _off within 
thirteen months only ! The youngest seem to have been the 
principal victims. 

We might conclude here, without branching out further 
into details, though the subject is by no means exhausted; but 
must find room for one more extract from the Medico- Chirurgical 
Review ; — 

“ We have said enough, we think, to show that among the 

* causes of disease,which tend to keep up a high rate of mortal- 
‘ ity among the European residents in tropical climates, the 

* greater number are readily preventible, cither by the direct 
‘ remedial measures, which the civil and military authorities 
‘ have it in their power to apply, or bjr the individual self- 
‘ regulation, which they have it greatly in their power to en- 
‘ courage ; and we would urge upon them, therefore, in the 
‘ strongest manner, that wherever the returns show an unusu- 

* ally high rate, not imputable to the transient influence 

* of an epidemic, they enquire into its causes, and endeavour 

* to remedy them, instead of quietly setting it aside as an in- 

* evitable result. 

“We have seen what has been the efficacy of such remedies 

* at Hong Kong and at Bellary, and we trust soon to have 
‘ an equally favourable result at Secunderabad. Can nothing 

* be done for Barrackpore, to remedy the fearful mortality to 

L 
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‘ which every regiment stationed there seems liable ? Look at 

* the sad details of this station. 

« The 3rd Native Infantry, stationed for three years at 

* Mynpdri, lost twenty-six men out of an average strength 
‘ of 753 ; during three years at Barrackpore, out of an aver- 
‘ age strength of 865, it lost 283 men. 

“ The 57th regiment, when stationed at Benares, lost in 

* three years thirty-five men, out of an average strength of 
‘ 749 ; miring three years at Barrackpore, out of an average 

* strength of 892, it lost 240 men. 

" The 58th Native Infantry, stationed at Jumaulpore, lost 

* in three years twenty-four men; during the next three 
‘ years, at Barrackpore, it lost 208 men.” p. 95. 

Here are three different regiments, which at three remote 
stations, during a period embracing nine years, only lost an 
aggregate of eighty-five men out of 2,253 ; but, when station- 
ed at Barrackpore, the aggregate loss was increased to 731 
out of 2,636. The great difference between the stations, in 
calculating the percentage of mortality, will be best seen by 
putting it into a Tabular form ; thus : — 
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« We'have not the slightest doubt that this fearful rate of 
« mortality is in great part dependent upon removable causes. 
‘ How heavy a responsibility rests, therefore, upon those, who 
» have not merely every facility for investigating them, but 
‘ the absolute power of removing them, when discovered. No 

* considerations of expense ought to prevent the recourse to 
the most efficacious means for the prevention of disease, that 

* it may be possible to devise; since, to say nothing of other 
< considerations, there can be no doubt that, whether the direct 
t pecuniary economy of sanitary yeform will prove as great 
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* among a civil population, as its more sanguine advocates main- . 
‘ tain, every rupee judiciously laid out in improving the ac- 

< commodation, drainage, water-supply, &c., of such of our 

* troops, as are posted in tropical stations, will be repaid over 
‘ and over again — ^in the diminution of all the expences, con- 
‘ sequent upon the continual replacement of such individuals 

< as die, or are invalided^— upon the loss of effective force oc- 

* casioned by the constant presence of a large amount of eick- 
^ ness, and upon the frequent removal from station to station — 

* which last measure is at present required to diminish the 

* destructive effects of the most unhealthy stations upon the 
‘ troops stationed there, or, at any rate, to distribute them over 

* a large number, and thus to equalize them, instead of letting 
‘ them fall for any length of time upon one corps. How much 
‘ has been done in this respect in the navy, is known to every 
‘ one. The current statement, that three ships may now be 
‘ kept afloat with the number of men that were formerly re- 
‘ quired for two, is not, we believe, in the least exaggerated. 

“ It was in a great degree through the sagacity of Sir 
‘ Gilbert Blane, that those improvements were devised, and 

* through his perseverance, that they were effected, which turned 

* a ship of war from the floating hospital, whict it too frequently 
‘ was, into the healthful residence, which it may now, under 
‘ judicious management, be considered. Much has been done 
‘ in the army in the same direction, chiefly owing to the 
‘ corresponding sagacity and perseverance of Dr. Kobert 
‘ Jackson ; but much still remains to be done ; and we 
^ are certain that, if ^he military authorities would order an 

* investigation, by competent inquiries, into the condition of 
‘ every station reputed to be unhealthy, and would seriously 

* set themselves to think, not how tittle they need do, but how 
‘ much they can do, to remove the causes of disease, which will 
‘ then be disclosed to them, they will soon be rewarded by such 

* diminution in the amount of sickness and mortality, as shall 
‘ most amply demonstrate the capacity of the European soldier, 

‘ for health and longevity in any stations, but such as are lo- 
‘ cated in the midst of pernicious exhalations, whose influ- 
‘ ence no sagacity or prudence can avert. 

“ But here, as in many other instances, we have to complain 

* of the very small degree of attention, which has been too fre- 
‘ quently given to medical representations by the civil and 

* military authorities. There is scarcely a page of Dr. Mackin- 
‘ non!s work, which docs not bear testimony to the justice of 
‘ this complaint. 

“ It is not merely of their apathy, that the medical officer 
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* has to complain. It is too frequently the case that the at- 

* tempt to draw attention to the imperfection of the existing 

* barrack accommodation^ sanitary regulation, &c., causes 

* the medical man to be regarded as a troublesome meddler, 
‘ and becomes a bar to his advaneement, instead of being 
‘ considered (as it most assuredly should be) an evidenee of 

* his intelligence and zeal. ^ It has been suggested to me by a 

* friend,’ says Dr. Mackinnon, ‘that my remarks, regarding 
‘ public health and the sanitary regulations existing in this 

* country, are too freely spoken. I cannot think so ; for I de- 

* scribe things as they are ; and it ought not to be displeasing 

* to a great, just and benevolent government to know the truth. 
‘ In other parts of his work, he gives every credit to the Su- 

* preme Government for its desire to promote sanitary improve- 

* ments, but laments the want of co-operation among the sub- 
‘ ordinate officials.” — British and Foreign Medico-Chiruryical 
Review. 

The authorities, referred to in the preceding paragraph, can- 
not even shelter themselves under the plea, “ Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper?” We entreat them to remember, that their posi- 
tion involves responsibilities on this head ; that the commission 
they hold, and the pay they receive, bind them as honest men 
to do faithfully the work that is before them. And let those 
who are labouring in the good cause, and are discouraged and dis- 
countenanced, remember that there is a day coming when the faith- 
ful steward will be very surely distinguished from the slothful one: 
and with this assurance let them not “ be weary in weU-doing.” 
Their efforts may seem fruitless ; but let them remember 

“ Not all, who seem to fail, have failed indeed ; 

“ Not all, who fail, have therefore toiled in vain ” 

The importance of the subject must be our excuse for the 
length and the frequency of our extracts. We desire not 
to be original, but to be useful ; — we care not to cry up any set 
of men or opinions, or to run down others. We are neither 
exclusively medical, military, nor civil in our views. We sim- 
ply advocate common sense, and the golden rule of doing 
as we would be done by. Government and individuals have 
dearly bought the knowledge, that dissipation and malaria, foul 
air and foul water, cause deatL Let us only benefit by past 
experience, and, as is the duty of a great government, act 
not impulsively and by .starts, but — as sensible men do, when 
they act for themselves — examine and enquire deliberately and 
impartially, and then act decidedly and honestly. We hope 
to return to the subject. 
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Art. IIL — The Times News-paper : London. 1851, 

Deplorable as the ignorance and the indifference of both 
Houses of Parliament may be upon matters connected with 
India, and opposed as the views, of parties have hitherto always 
been, when the question of the general administration of the 
Anglo-Indian empire was under discussion, it is consolatory to 
reflect, that on two important points there has ever been, and 
now is, wonderful unanimity of opinion. A Bright may indeed 
declaim, both truthfully and well, upon the irresponsibility of 
that indefinite complex mosaic, formed by the India Board, 
the India House, and the East India Stock proprietors — may 
show how such a tcsselated, discordant, non-organized aggrega- 
tion of distinct and independent bodies baffles and eludes in- 
vestigation, and renders responsibility less than nominal — that' 
this want of simnlicity of structure and concrete form pro- 
duces the great ffralt of the home Indian Government, name- 
ly that you can never place your hands upon it;” that the 
mover of the question, not perfectly convenient, or perhaps not 
quite agreeable, to any one of the three constituent (but not 
co-operative) bodies of the London Indian Government, very 
quickly finds himself, Sancho like, on the blanket, manned 
at the corners, not only by “ quelques drapiers de Segovie 
et des Fripiers de Cordoue,” but also by higher functionaries 
of the East, as well as of the West, who prove, however, both 
high and low, “ tous bons compagnons, ct gens deliberez, 
qui pomsez d^un mesme esprit” make their unfortunate Sancho 
cut capers in the air, until they are weary of their amusement ; 
when they charitably replace him, " ou ils I’avoient pris, e’est-a- 
dire, sur son ane” — that needless secrecy, and objectionable 
unprofitable mystery are the characteristics of such a syst^ — 
and, to use his own simile, weary of this game of thimble rig, 
a Bright may even go the length of saying " Let them 
get rid of the Board of Controul and the Court of Directors, 
and have a Government, which would be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for conducting the affairs of a great country like India.” 
But he never dreams of demanding either of two things, a re- 
presentative form of Government for the millions of India, or 
the transfer of the home branch of the Indian administration 
to the overworked and inefiicient Colonial Office. These are 
points, in which he agrees with Whig and Tory ; neither of 
whom, whether in or out of office, have ever advocated a repre- 
sentative form of Government for our eastern subjects, or 
sought to add to the weight of responsibility, which al- 
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ready overtaxes the energies and breaks the back of the ill-fat- 
ed well-badgered Colonial Secretary. From various motives^ 
men of all shades of opinion and of all sections of political par- 
ties, however widely diflfering in their views upon tne eflSciency 
of the eTiRting system, or the necessity for its thorough reor- 
ganization, thus assent to two most important particulars; — 
first, t^t India cannot be considered, and is not, ripe for self- 
government; and secondly, that this great Empire, m the home 
branch of its administration, requires an establishment, separate 
and distinct from that under which the colonies of the crown are 
governed, and thoroughly efficient forthe performance of the high 
responsible duties with which it is charged. These uncontested 
universally received admissions, once set forth and ^refully kept 
in view, remove, not only at the outset of our inquiry, but after- 
wards in the course of more advanced progress along the path 
of investigation, many doubts and not a few difficulties. Re- 
garded as axioms, these two admissions lie at the foundation 
of all that has been, or can be, written on^he subject of our 
rule in India : and, whatever the superstructure to be raised on 
this basis, there is an evident advantage in clearly understand- 
ing, that tWo is no necessity, either to prove, or specially to 
advert to such well established propositions: — it would be a 
waste of the time and patience of the reader. 

In thus ass u min g two most important facts, as axioms of uni- 
versal acceptation, it does not, however, follow as an inevitable 
consequence, that the subversion of all native Governments, 
the destruction of native States and Rulers, and the thorough 
extinction of all elements for the natural and gradual de- 
velopment of institutions in harmony with the habits, feel- 
ings, and state of civilization of the millions of India, are 
to be regarded as no hardship on the native races. Foreign 
donpnation must ever be a hardship: and, the more marked the 
difference in the language, creed, character and civilization of 
the dominant race, the more severely, because on a greater 
variety of points, will the yoke press upon the necks of those, 
on whom it has been imposed by conquest. It cannot but ^11 
them in a thousand ways: and Peel evinced a statesman-like 
apprehension of truth, when, in connection with our rule in 
India, and the welfare and contentment of its vast population, 
he, early in his career, urged it to be our duty “ to atone^ to 

* them for the sufferings they endured, and the wrongs to which 

* they were exposed, in being reduced to that rule ; and to afford 
‘ them such advantages and confer on th«n such benefits, as 

* may, in some degree, console them for the loss of their inde- 

* pendence.” It may suit the purpose of a panegyrist His^ 
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torian,* circulated by the Court of Directors throughout India^ 
to endeavour to invalidate the wisdom and acumen displayed in 
these remarks, by drawing a very exaggerated contrast between 
the beneficence of British rule and the cruelty and oppression 
of native tyranny. It may also not be impolitic on the part of a 
Secretary t in the Foreign Department, to array the vices of 
Muhammadan princes, the instability of their sway, and the evils, 
which the Moslem rule entailed upon the country, now under 
the milder and more intelligent supremacy of a Christian power: 
— but such pictures, as the latter author nas given, though tole- 
rably truthful and correct so far as they reach, by no means 
shake or controvert the views of Peel. At the utmost, they 
show that, to a certain degree, greater in intention than in 
effect, our administration has evinced a disposition to study 
the welfare and prosperity of the conquered masses, over whom 
its supremacy had been established, and from whom the revenue 
for the maintenance of that supremacy was to be derived. But 
it is not in human nature, that gratitude for minor self-respec- 
tive benefits should have the power to quench the hate of 
foreign dominion, still less to render the burthen of a foreign 
yoke tolerably agreeable. To argue in this manner would 
betrajr such an oversight and neglect of the deep, ineradicable 
principles of hmnan nature, as could only be reasonably ascrib- 
ed, either to ver^ gross ignorance and an utter inexperience 
of men, or to a blind, self-interested desire to ignore the exist- 
ence of feelings inseparable from man’s nature. No one, tho- 
roughly conversant with the secret political history of India, 
even during the last ten years, will nave been able to close his 
eyes to facts, which, at times, brought uncomfortable evidence of 
our real position in India— proving that, however laudable were 
many of the intentions of the British Government towards the 
dusky millions under its sway, it had neither struck root into the 
feelings, nor into the affections or confidence of the people, 
whom it had enjoyed the opportunity of most effectively be- 
friending ; and that, on the contrary, their sympathies were in 
union with the hopes and wishes of the discontented classes, 
whom our rule and system has cast into poverty and insigni- 
ficance, and whose hostility is only the deeper and more heart- 
corroding, from the necessity for suppressing and concealing its 
ebullitions. 

Granting all that can, with any truth, be alleged of the su- 
perior integrity, the more impartial justice, the higher intelli- 
gence, the more perfect organization, the greater security to 
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person and property, which characterize British supremacy — 
and granting that our debt of fifty millions (a considerable part 
of which is owed to chiefs, who, in times of financial embar- 
rassment, were rather compulsorily induced to advance large 
sums on the security of Company’s paper, and, to rich na- 
tives) enlists a certain number in favour of the permanence of 
our power ; — these admissions do not warrant the assumption, 
that our rule is popular ; that our institutions harmonize 
with the temper and habits of the people; that the higher 
classes are at ease , contented with their position, and well 
disposed towards those, who have superseded them in the 
management of the country. The case is notoriously the re- 
verse of all this. Any check to our arms — any reverse, such as 
the memorable one at Kdbul — or even any at all doubtful and 
resultless battles, such as Hardinge and Gough fought witli the 
Sikhs — prove at once, how quaky are the foundations of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. However much the panegyrists of its 
beneficent character may feel inclined to indulge in lauda- 
tory declamation upon the hold, it is acquiring of the minds and 
feelings of the people, of the respect and affection they bear 
towards a power, distinguished by a mild and conciliatory exer- 
cise of authority — these self-adnnnistered gratulations must be 
taken at nothing more than they are worth, unless it be wished, 
at some critical period, to rue the confidence placed in rhodo- 
montadcs. On such an occasion, the ruler, who built on these 
illusions, would soon be taught, that, over large tracts, not the 
faintest echo responsive of such feelings reverberated from the 
breasts of the people ; that, where most favourably disposed, the 
cultivators, the village communities, which form the great 
mass of the population, entertain but a passive feeling of 
favour towards their European masters ; and that anything like 
an active, spontaneous outburst of loyal sympathy, in support of 
our administration, is alike foreign to the character and habits 
of the class, and to the depth of good will entertained towards 
our rule. 

How is it possible that matters should be otherwise? l^p 
to the present time, whether willingly, or unwillingly docs not 
much affect the question, encroachment and conquest have 
been the distinctive attributes of the Anglo-Indian Government. 
Chief after chief, state after state, have been subdued ; until, 
with the exception of a few subordinate isolated principalities, 
whose prolonged existence is felt to be a pure act of grace, the 
whole of India, in its entire length and breadth, has submitted 
to our authority. An Empire, won thus rapidly by the sword, 
cannot, however much it may be desiderated by the conquer- 
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i-ng race, at once efface the remembrance of its origin, or 
easily conceal the conditions of its existence. The imposition of 
a few ephemeral institutions, modelled upon the exemplars of a 
high Western civilization, and to which the spirit of Eastern 
manners has not, as yet, had time to adapt itself, only bring into 
stronger and more violent relief the antagonistic moral and intel> 
lectual states of the ruled and rulers. Speak to well-informed 
natives, by which designation we do not mean English-crammed 
Babtis of Calcutta, but men of experience and observation 
among the chiefs and people, at a distance from the immediate cir- 
cles of the Presidencies, and from such, enquire their ' views and 
opinions of our power. Will they dwell on our system of juris- 
prudence, on the purity of our courts, on the knowledge and im- 
partiality of the Company’s judges and subordinate ministerial 
officers, upon the lightness of our revenue assessments, and the 
great public roads and canals of irrigation, which either have 
been constructed, or are in course of construction ? Kot one in 
a thousand will allude to any of these things ; but they will say 
that wo are masters in the art of war ; that discipline and 
military organization were unknown, prior to the advent of the 
British ; that our military institutions are incomparable, and 
by native states inimitable : — they will add too, tliat truth, aa 
compared with themselves, is sacred among Englishmen ; and 
that we are faithful to our engagements. The generosity, the 
justice, the beneficence of the British rule, an Englishman 
is disappointed to find, are generally left to his own suggestion as 
topics : and he learns speedily that, however he may have flat- 
tered his imagination on the subject of our paternal sway, the 
sword, in the minds of chiefs and people^ is the symbol of the Anglo- 
Indian dominion ; that its nine pounders are the orators, who have, 
up to the present time, spoken most intelligibly to the people ; 
and that, although our general characterfor truthfulness and good 
faith is acknowledged, all the hallucinations, as to gratitude for 
comparative security of person and property, respect for inte- 
gr^ and impartiality, arc mere moonshine — ^and that too, faint 
o^ky, a eomplimentary reflection from his own suggestive in- 
quiries and questions. 

Public feeling will, of course, vary ; for some parts of 
India were rescued by the British arms from a state fast 
verging on anarchy ; and in such portions of the country, 
the memory of those evil days, even where not fresh, has not, 
as yet, been altogether worn out : — but, though it has been 
our alleged policy everywhere stmliously to defend the rights 
of the ryot, and put down all tyranny or oppression prac- 
tised upon the people ; and wc have, therefore, in some degree. 
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taught the latter to look to us as disposed to be the defenders 
of the pooF) and to arbitrate equitably between the weak and 
the powerful, yet in so doing, we have alienated a large and 
very influential class, without, at the same time, supplanting them 
in the hold, which, from similarity of language, habits, and some- 
times creed, they still maintain over the minds and feelings of the 
masses. We have struck little root in the lower strata of native 
society ; though, on the whole, the best feeling towards us is to 
be found there : but the great distance between those classes 
and ourselves, and the intervention of classes decidedly hostile, 
who intercept, neutralize, and distort the current of action be- 
tween the British functionary and the populace, weaken extreme- 
ly, where they do not succeed in annihilating, the bonds of sympa- 
thy, confidence, and good will, which might otherwise already 
have attained to some strength in our older provinces. 

This may not be a flattering representation of the position, we 
occupy in India; but it is a natural consequence of the rapid, all- 
crushing energy of our sweep to supremacy, and of our state, as 
a highly civilized, conquering race, having little in common with 
the conquered, and separated from, and raised above, them by 
language, creed, morals, manners, and the afiluence derived from 
^e subdued. There lus not been the time or the opportunity for 
the rise and spread of a class of impressions, resulting from wise, 
liberal, unselfish, legislative measures, and from the operations 
and the blessings of continued peace. Providence may, indeed, 
reserve for the Anglo-Saxon race, the honour of stereotyping such 
impressions ultimately on the minds and hearts of the heteroge- 
neous millions of India : but, under this supposition, our rulers 
will not further or expedite the attainment of the great end 
of their mission in the East, by ignoring the realities of 
their present position, and by colouring to their fancy the 
actual feelings of the native community. Benowned as con- 
querors, and not unknown as tax-gatherers, it would not be 
wise to count, as yet, on having realized any great capital of 
popularity. The Anglo-Saxon in India moves upon the MU- 
face ; darkness is upon the face of the deep beneath him ; Vd 
it remains to be seen, whether he will be given that spirit and 
wisdom, which can alone enable him to form, enlighten, and 
mould into a higher state of moral, intellectual, and physical civi- 
lization, the chaotic mass of people — aye, of nations — which ac- 
knowledge his supremacy. 

Nor can the warmest admirers of our present system deem it 
Btrange, that our popularity should be rated so moderately, if, 
descending from generalities, they consider in some detail one 
of the mam features of the Anglo-Indian administration. The 
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gross revenue raised from the empire, is now stated to amount to 
Twenty-seven and a half millions sterling; and, if the military ex- 
penditure, ordinary and extraordinary, is assumed, in times of 
peace, to be Ten millions sterling(a state of war adding about Two 
millions more), and the civil expenditure, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, to be also about Ten miUions sterling — ^tho estimate will be 
nearly correct, and yields a total of civil and military expenditure, 
amounting, under ordinary circumstances, to at least Twenty mil- 
lions sterling. From this estimate are excluded extraordinary 
grants, whether on account of public works, such as are in contem- 
plation> if not already actually assigned, for the Ganges canal and 
Punjab works of irrigation, or on account of donations to the army, 
and a war scale of staff and analogous expenses ; for such inci- 
dental charges have but a partial bearing on the subject in view. 
Here then is a customary gross expenditure, for the ordinary 
administration of the country, of Twenty millions sterling per 
annum, out of which, it will be interesting and useful to ascer- 
tain what portion is paid to the native, and what to the Euro- 
pean, functionaries. This can only be done approximately; but 
still with sufficient accuracy to answer all practical purposes. 

By reference, therefore, to financial reports, it may be easily 
calculated, that, if one third of the civil expenditure be allotted 
to the covenanted and uncovenanted European officers, and the 
remaining two thirds assigned to the native establishments and 
the departmental contingent expenses of all kinds, such pro- 
portions will not be far from the distribution, which actually 
attains, in the disposal of the Ten millions on account of the 
civil administration. When the salaries and Durbar expenses 
of Governors-General, and Governors — of Queen’s law courts, — 
and of the political charges of the Government of India, are in- 
cluded, Three and a half millions, and even upwards, may be 
allowed as the cost of European agency. Nearly the same pro- 
portion holds good in the Military Department, where one third 
of the TenmiUions may be assigned, as the amount disbursed, on 
ac^nnt of staff and European officers of the armies ; one third 
to^ie non-commissioned officers and privates, native and Eu- 
ropean, including regimental establishments ; and the remain- 
ing third may be allotted to the Commissariat and other expen- 
ses. To be within the mark, it may thus be safely stated that, 
out of an expenditure of Twenty millions sterling. Six millions 
eight hundred thousand is the annual disbursement for the 
European agency, civil and military, employed in the Anglo- 
Indian empire. As upwards of Three millions (usually near upon 
tl^ and a quarter millions) go to the home charges, it may be 
fairly statwl that, out of a gross revenue of Twenty-seven mil- 
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lions, Ten millions, directly, or indirectly, but mostly directly, are 
paid into the hands of the Europeans connected with India. For 
the present, however, attention may be confined to the distribu- 
tion of the Twenty millions, annually spent on the civil and 
military administration — this being the disbursement, to which 
the minds of the native community are most alive ; — the home 
charges being a mystery, scarce known, and, where heard of, not 
understood, by any but a few of the most intelligent natives. 

For the Civil Departments, the Six and a half millions, expend- 
ed on the subordinate native agency, are spread over such an 
immense siurface of country, and among such a host of petty 
instruments, forming the working machinery of the judicial, 
police, revenue, and other civil, branches, that, though the sum 
be large, yet there is nothing invidious in this portion of the 
outlay. The machinery in question must, under any circumstan- 
ces, either wholly or in part, whether we, or any one else, ruled the 
country, be maintained : and, therefore, though much greater 
than would be thus expended under a purely native administra- 
tion, yet, as the expenditure is disbursed among the people, it 
attracts little covetous notice. But the case is different with 
regard to the distribution of the Threo* and a half millions 
to the European civil functionaries ; that, the higher classes 
and the more intelligent natives feel, would all have flowed 
into their own hands, wore the Government not in ours ; and, 
accordingly, it is this part of our system, which excites both 
most observation and most ill-will among the aspiring. 

Although nearly a similar amount is expended among the Eu- 
ropean officers of the army, yet, as their numbers are very 
much greater and their individual receipts moderate, besides 
that the outlay is evidently an inevitable necessity on the part of 
the conquering race, that won, and has to keep, the country by 
the sword — the distribution is neither so disproportionate in ap- 
pearance, nor so obnoxious to the envy, and offensive to the 
pride of those classes, who deem themselves defrauded, by 
our intervention, of the large portion of the revenue absorbed 
by the European agency. In the one case, they see Tlffee 
and a lialf millions distributed among a class, very limited in 
numbers, not amounting to two thousand for all India, which 
enjoys the monopoly of all posts of trust and power, and which, 
if an average were struck on the total of civil employes, cove- 
nanted and uncovenanted, costs the state £1,750 annually for 
each man of the favoured body. Whilst, in the other case, the 
Three millions and three hundred thousand present few prizes ; 
and, being scattered amongst upwards of 8,000 persons, make the 
average cost of each European military officer a trifle upwards 
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of £412 per annum, that is, not one fourth of the average of each 
European civil functionary. Hence the very different feelings 
which, as objects of invidious remark, the two services excite. 

In reality the disparity is greater than that which the 
foregoing averages show — ^the number of covenanted Civil 
Servants of the Company being only about 800 for all India. 
Striking an average upon the receipts of the Civil Service, as 
indicated in Bengal by the amount of the annual subscriptions 
to the Civil Service annuity fund, levied at the rate of four per 
cent, on all public allowances, the cost of each is upwards »of 
£1,500 per annum; but this, for many reasons, which it is 
needless here to detail, is not, in consequence of omissions, 
a correct average upon the mere covenanted Civil Servants of 
the Company ; and, of course, it wholly omits the larger class 
of civil appointments, such as Governors, Lieut-Governors, 
Members of Council, Queen’s Judges, and the like. The average, 
therefore, of £1,750 per annum is not only under the mark, but, 
from the actual distribution of the Three and a half millions, and 
the marked distinction made between the covenanted and the 
imcovenanted branches of the service in their respective scales 
of emolument, is nottin accurate exponent of the real difference 
of footing, on which the favoured service appears in the eyes of 
the native community. It is true, that, by act of Parliament, 
the highest offices are open to all : but, though the law Impe- 
rial impose no disabilities, the law Directorial of patronage is 
in complete antagonism to the act of Parliament in this 
respect; and, practically, a native cannot hope for anything high- 
er than to be admitted to compete with the European uncove- 
nanted servants for the charges of Amin, and Sudder Amin. 
Sir J. W. Hogg, when boasting that there were native judi- 
cial officers in the receipt of £600, £700, and £800 a year, 
forgot to specify how many native functionaries were in the 
receipt of such salaries, and what proportion their numbers bore 
to the European uncovenanted servants in such positions. The 
House of Commons, from the speech of Sir J. W. Hogg, 
w8ro left at liberty to come to the conclusion (and, indeed, 
reported as the speech is, could not very well arrive at any 
other) that the whole of this class of appointments were in 
the hands of natives ; a palpable fallacy. Moreover, what did 
the boast in reality reveal, but, that after many years of labour 
and the continuous exhibition of much ability and integrity, 
a native, if fortunate, may hope to attain to such a scale of 
emoluments, as an inexperienced, and at first incom^)etent, 
youth of the Civil Service at once enjoys upon landing in 
India ? It was tantamount to a declaration on the part of the 
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deputy chairman of the Court of Directors, that the highest 
reward for eminent judicial ability and integrity on the part of 
a native was the remote chance of some day obtaining a posi- 
tion, in which such distinguished conduct would be remunerated 
on a scale of not quite one half the average cost of each Eu- 
ropean member of the civil administration. How few ever 
succeed in reaching this culminating point of native ambi- 
tion, ia notorious in India : and hence, not only is there a 
deep feeling pervading the higher and more respectable 
eWasesj who recoil from the thought of years of drudgery 
in our offices, with such faint prospects of ultimate advancement, 
but a similar vein of discontent prevails among those of a lower 
class, who do enter our offices ; are formed there ; upon whom 
all the real heavy work of the civil administration falls ; and 
who find, after long years of toil, that the service has for 
themselves but niggardly rewards, and that the posts of 
respectability an«l emolument, available to a large, and, on the 
whole, a meritorious class of competitors, are very few. 
The very men, raised by our system from a state of indigence 
to one of usefulness and influence, are often the most bitter, 
because the most severely disappointed €n their aspirations. 
They are not a whit less hostile, as a body, than the humiliated 
gentry, nor less disposed to set the people against the British 
rule, to play upon their prejudices, foster ill-founded apprehen- 
sions, and foment a malignant discontent, whenever occasion 
serves. All this, their knowledge of our system, our iso- 
lation from the people, and their own intervention as the chief 
chain of connection between ruled and rulers, enables 
th^ to do effectually when so disposed. We shall hereafter 
show that this ia not a visionary idea, but borne out by facts. 

The European reader of these j)ages will scarcely apprehend 
the extent of the disparity upon which we have dwelt, and the 
effects which it must inevitably produce, unless, first bearing in 
mind the general condition of the people, he at the same time 
has presented to him the statm of the ruling few. He must 
bear in mind, that the great mass of the population consists of 
the agricultural classes ; and that, even where the Muhammadan 
population shows a considerable ratio to the Hindu, as in the 
North Western Provinces, and where the country is dotted 
with a fair proportion of large cities and good-sized towns, be- 
sides large cantonments of troops, the simple village communi- 
ties vastly preponderate. Thus, by the census of the N. W. P., . 
taken in 1848 , the agricultural classes are rated at 14 , 724 , 233 , 
whilst the non-agricultural classes amount only to 8 , 475 , 435 . 
In other parts of India, the agricultural classes would yield a 
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much greater excess over the non-agriculturists; for in the N. 

P., out of a population of 23,199,668, as many as 3,747,022 
are Mussalmans ; of whom 2,150,745 are non-agriculturists. 
Ifow, if the favourable assumption be made, that Government on- 
ly takes one fourth of the gross produce of the land, and the aver- 
age produce may be calculated as giving a return of 24s. per 
acre; 18s. remain to the cultivator to cover all the charges of 
raising, reaping, and disposing of the crops, besides the clear pro- 
fit, or rent, on which himself and family are to subsist. Adopt- 
ing, for example, the Cawnpore statistics, the proprietors, a 
class numbering 16,542, average 78 acres each : and therefore 
this, the most wealthy class, consisting of the landed gentry, under 
the supposition that the whole estates were under cultivation, 
which is a fallacy, would average a gross receipt of £70 per annum, 
out of which, when the expenses of cultivation are deducted, 
the net rent, or profit received by the proprietors, will scarcely 
average more than one third, or from £23 to £30 per annum. 
When we come to the 61,000 hereditary tenants, averaging 6 
acres each, and 35,000 tenants at will, averaging 4 acres 
each, the former large class will have an average gross return 
from the land of £5-8 per annum, and the latter £3-12 per 
annum, out of which the proprietor’s rent must be paid, the 
land-tillage charges met, and the tenant maintain himself and 
Ills family. Mr. Montgomery, in a note at page 39, averages 
the cultivation, for reasons assigned, at only 3 acres per 
cultivator; but, as our object is to present the most favour- 
able view that the subject admits, although not at all doubting 
the accuracy of Mr. Montgomery’s average, we prefer adhering 
to the somewhat higher ratios above given. Sutherland assumes 
£4-19 as the total produce per annum of a cultivator; from 
which, if one fourth be taken as the Government revenue de- 
mand, there will remain £3-14-3, which nearly tallies with our 
lower average. Considering that the census gives an average of 
six persons to each house, which is probably about the mark, 
for the agricultural classes, the foregoing yearly incomes of here- 
ditary tenants and of tenants at will are extremely small, and 
even those of the proprietors but slightly raised above pauper- 
ism. Perhaps, a fairer view of the condition of the people may 
be derived from a general average struck upon the 


7,54,818 acres at 18s 13,586,724 

53,411 „ ,, 243. 1,281,864 

Giving a total of 14,868,588 

For the maintenance of 5,83,460 
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ogriculturists^and the cost of cultivation; — or an average of 8om(^ 
what less than £l>5-6 annually per head^ to cover tillage charges 
and support of individuals connected with the land. The 
Cawnpore district is selected, because it is a productive one, 
has the advantage of considerable towns, a large cantonment, 
good markets, both in the district itself, and in its neighbour- 
hood, as atliucknow; has been some time under ourmanagement ;! 
and because its statistics have lately been ably set forth. It may 
therefore be taken as a fair sample ; and though every province 
in India would vary in the average thus struck, yet a mean of 
the whole would not, in our opinion, deviate far from the result, 
derived from the authoritatively printed Cawnpore statistics, 
of 28, l|d. monthly per head of population. 

The questions of our diifcrent modes of levying the land re- 
venue, and of the weight, or lightness of our assessments, are not 
here under consideration: and we are perfectly well aware that an 
average, thus struck, necessarily gives a^more favourable gene- 
ral result, than that corresponding with the actual condition of a 
people — for it throws out of consideration the partial accumula- 
tion of wealth, and, with a communistic sweep, levels all ranks, 
conditions, ages, and sexes, to one standard. Such a standard, 
evidently fallacious, if specially applied to individual cases, is, 
however, useful as a general exponent, or sign of the state of a 
people; and the reader, when casting his eye down the subjoined 
scale of civil functionaries, should bear in mind the scale of 
civilization among agricultural millions, corresponding with a 
condition where, after deduction of the Government demand of 
a fourth, that vast population averages per head a gross return 
from the land of 28. l^d. Under such circumstances, civiliza- 
tion could not bo expected, even were the religion and the 
manners of the people other than they are, to attain any very 
exalted degree : and that which prevails, namely, a system of 
agricultural village communities, whose internal organization is 
perfectly simple, thoroughly efficient, moulded by and adapted 
to the means, reli^on, and habits of the pauper masses, would 
seem to be the only one suited to the existing condition of the 
people. Whether or not our civil establishments are not pitch- 
ed at too high a scale, with reference to the wants of a com- 
munity, which has only reached to such a stage of civilization, 
may be matter for after consideration : but that, which is now 
required, is, that, realizing to himself the actual condition of the 
many millions of India, as indicated by the foregoing observa- 
tions, the reader picture to himself the relative positions of the 
ruled and rulers, and the degree of intercourse likely to subsist 
between a small class of very highly paid foreigners, dropped 
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by our system like king Logs amid the multitude, and separated 
from them, not alone as being the isolated recipients of power 
and affluence, but also by the more formidable barriers of creed, 
of language, and of the highly artificial civilization of the 
West-— which is in such violent contrast with the patriarchal 
simplicity pervading the life and manners of a poor, labouring 
Eastern people. What Sir Thomas Munro wrote to Canning 
in 1823, is still but too true. . “ By not coming to India you 

* have escaped the irksome task of toiling daily through heaps 
‘ of heavy long drawn papers. I never had a very high opinion 
‘ of our records ; but it was not until my last return, that 1 
‘ knew that they contained such a mass of useless trash. Every 
‘ man writes as much as he can, and quotes Montesquieu 
‘ and Hume and Adam Smith, and speaks as if we were 
‘ living in a country, where people were free and governed 
‘ themselves. Most of their papers might have been written 
‘ by men, who were never out of England, and their projects 

* are nearly as applicable to that country as to India.” 
Though our records in the course of eight and twenty years 
have, at any rate in the Bengal Presidency, been materially im- 
proved, and, Hume and Montesquieu being out of fashion, data 
have been accumulated, upon which some degree of reliance can 
be placed — still the habit of speaking and writing, with refer- 
ence to India, as if it had attained a wholly different stage of 
civilization from that which it presents, is but too prevalent. 
The education, language, and ideas of the English gentleman, 
often most unintentionally on his part, travesty eastern matters, 
and convey false impressions of the actual conditions of the 
dusky millions under our rule. The press too, essentially 
representing only the European portion of the community, 
and representing it too but partially, being chiefly restricted to 
the subjects of local interest at the Presidency capitals, has 
not tended to correct so much, as might otherwise have been 
the case, this habit of viewing our Eastern subjects through the 
distorting medium of a pair of English spectacles. Perhaps, 
therefore, the very matter of-fact-point of view of what, on the 
general average, each head of the agricultural population is wortH. 
per annum, may enable our English readers more truthfully to 
realize the state of the people, as compared with that of their 
rulers, than any more elaborate description which we could have 
attempted. “ What is he worth ?” is a thoroughly English 
mode of measuring a man ; but as a mode of gauging the 
general condition of a people, it is of less objcctidnable applica- 
tion than in the case oi individuals. Keeping therefore the six- 

N 
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pence-a-week millions in mind, let the eye run down the fol- 
lowing list for Bengal alone : — 


tGovernor-Qenornl of India Bs. 250,800 0 0 

< Chief Justice 83,347 2 0 

C 2 Puisne Judges, each 62,510 4 0 

4 Members of Council, each 160,320 0 0 

5 Judges of Sudder Dewani Adawlut, average each 52,200 0 0 

2 Members of Sudder Board of Bevenue, ditto ... 52,200 0 0 

3 Members of Board of Customs Salt and Opium, 

average each 52,200 0 0 

4 Political Employment, average each 50,000 0 0 

4 Secretaries to Government, ditto 52,200 0 0 

2 Opium Agents, ditto 42,000 0 0 

9 Bevenue and Abkari Commissioners, at an aver- 
age each of 38,000 0 0 

30 Judges, at an average each 30,000 0 0 

45 Collectors and Magistrates, at salaries of from... 38,000 0 0 

To 28,000 0 0 

And... 12,000 0 0 

9 Miscellaneous Appointments, varying from 28,800 0 0 

To 15,000 0 0 

22 Additional Collectors, Joint Magistrates and De- 
puty Collectors, from 12,000 0 0 

To 8,400 0 0 

2 Secretaries to Boards 30,000 0 0 

1 Begister 30,000 0 0 

35 Assistants, at from 0,600 0 0 

To 4,800 0 0 

Deputation allowances are omitted. 


We add, by way of contrast with the above, the scale of 
salaries in the Uncovenanted Branch of the Civil Service, as set 
forth in the Finance Committee’s Keport in 1843, since which 
time, however, there have been some modifications, which would 
slightly alter the averages struck on the data aftbrded by the 
tables appended to the report of the Committee. The follow- 
ing scale of salaries appears to us a very proper one, and would 
be so considered by the members themselves of this branch of 
the service, were it not for the violent contrast with the pre- 
ceding one, which invites invidious comparisons, 

CNCOVENANTED SEKVICE. 


86 Principal Sudder Amins averaging each 6,228 0 0 

30 Sudder Amins, ditto 3,060 0 0 

217 Munsiffs, ditto 1,344 0 0 

134 Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, ditto 3,510 0 0 


With the exception of the few, though not insignificant, 
appointments heading the list, which, being Crown patronage, are 
bracketed together, all the rest are the routine grades of the 
Civil Service ; a service, of which it has been justly observed. 
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that its members are all sure af prizea When the eye runs 
jlown, this list, which only includes Bengal Proper, and omits the 
Agra, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, the full value of this 
one branch of the patronage of the Court of Directors can be 
estimated, and their jealousy of any infringements of its privi- 
leges can be easily understood. It is a most noble patri- 
mony for a corporate body of twenty-four self-elected gentle- 
men to monopolize : and well may their sons, nephews, and cou- 
sins bear them gratitude for sending them into a vineyard, 
hedged and guarded with such extreme solicitude. The fact is, 
that, under this system, the Government of India is in the hands 
of a few families, all more or less connected by intermarriages, and 
all having their roots in the Court of Directors. All therefore 
have a common interest in the statu quo ; and all are, not only 
banded together, but also linked with the Directors of the E. I. 
Company, by every tie, which can foster sympathy and create 
unity of purpose. To avoid any approach to personality, 
we abstain from tracing out the web of a few families, which, 
like a capacious net, embraces no small share of India ; in so 
doing, however, we forego what would prove equally amusing 
and instructive to our readers, and would cast much light upon 
points, not otherwise easily comprehensible. But, although 
it is in our power to give a succinct sketch of the snug family 
groups, into which the Anglo-Indian civil administration, in great 
measure, resolves itself, as the general statement answers every 
purpose, without giving offence to many good and able servants, 
there is no need to inflict the pain of such a dissection. Illus- 
trative of the fact however, may be instanced the advice, which 
a lamented dignitary of the Church gave to a young man starting 
on his career. “ My dear Sir, in society in India it is never safe 
to express any opinion upon the conduct, public, or private, of 
any member of the services ; for the chances are infinite that 
you are talking to his relative or connexion ; and remarks, 
innocent in intention, may in consequence give offence, and 
create mischief.” The advice was excellent : but the truth, upon 
which it is based, has a far higher bearing than that of warning 
a youth from making enemies; viewed with regard to the 
internal administration of India, it lays bare the root of much 
that is unsound and calls for amendment, but which cannot be 
expected to meet with reform under the existing system. 

This radical defect, in what may be termed the organization 
of the service, pervades all its branches to an extent often but 
little suspected. It is, however, most conspicuously prevalent in 
the more favoured and lucrative civil line. The defect is not 
surprising, for it is a natural consequence of a century of rule,. 
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under the present, or a slightly modified, Directorial patronage, 
which of course instinctively flows in set channels. It is an evil 
of the greatest magnitude and of the most noxious practical 
working, and, in our opinion, of far more importance than the 
mere economical question of the emoluments of the Civil Service. 

With respect to emoluments, the salaries, when con- 
trasted with the general condition of the people, are enor- 
mously disproportioned ; and, when compared with the scale 
of salaries, which attains in England, appear extravagantly 
high. There can be no doubt that, under another system 
and a less close monopoly of patronage, the work could be as 
well done at a cheaper rate: yet, with respect to some of 
the salaries, we are of opinion that it would be impolitic to re- 
duce them. Where a high order of ability and much experi- 
ence are required, it is sound economy to remunerate them 
well, and bad economy to pare them down; — the saving being an 
^Insignificant item in the balance sheet of India, and holding no 
proportion to its deteriorating effect on the hopes and exertions 
of those ambitious to rise. There is, however, a large class, in 
which reduction might, with advantage, be carried into effect : 
for the general run of the salaries is pitched at too high a scale, 
and have thus given a false ratio, on account of which the subor- 
dinate native and uncovenanted functionaries, measuring their 
own work and emoluments, are too apt to feel deeply discontent- 
ed. So long as unnecessarily high salaries are maintained as 
nnapproachMe objects of invidious comparison, this discontent 
has always a show of reason : and the existence of two such scales 
of salaries, as those of the covenanted and uncovenanted services, 
both really blended in work together, but the maximum emo- 
luments of the one pitched at the minimum, or entrance, retainer 
of the other, is an anomaly very repulsive to able servants. 
Few but those, who have had the opportunity of watching the 
effect upon the general service of the state produced by exces- 
sive salaries in any one branch, can appreciate the unfavourable 
influence they exercise, not alone on the other branches of the 
public service, but also upon the Government itself, which, with 
one such established scale of reference, is often constrained to 
comply with the conventional ideas it has fostered, and is thus 
forced into unnecessary expenses. This sort of action and reac- 
tion tend to increase and perpetuate the evil. 

Several successive Govcmors-General appear to have been 
convinced of the expediency of remedying such a state of affairs, 
and endeavoured to introduce reforms ; but where were they to 
find instruments to carry out their views ? Financial Commit- 
tees, composed of those interested, perhaps sometimes unconsci- 
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ously, in defeating the very objects for which they are assem- 
bled, are, in their results, very Uke some of Lord John Russell’s 
late Parliamentary Committees — expert at neutralizing ; for they 
are sure of the warm sympathies of their brethren of the servi- 
ces, and equally so of paternal approval, though covert, on the 
part of the Directors. Here then is a subject, which it is no- 
torious, that a Governor-General cannot at present deal Avith ; — 
one of those matters of administrative principle, which can only 
be successfully and properly handled at home and by Parlia- 
ment, taking scrupulous care, however, that, if done in Commit- 
tee, or before Parliamentary Commissioners, there be no suspi- 
cion of Leadenhall-stretet influence. No other authority can 
etfectually grapple with this thorny subject : and, if Parliament 
or its Commissioners lean on the Court of Directors, they will 
inevitably be misled, and all real Financial reform frustrated. 

Lord William Bentinck in 1828, 1829, 1830, at a considera- 
able expense and trouble, had a Finance Committee at Avork. 
What were the results ? Between the Commission themselves, 
and the Court of Directors, his contemplated reforms were 
reduced to a minimum — it might be said completely emasculated 
— and in that very branch of the service, which in his opinion 
needed the most pruning and setting in order. Baffled in one di- 
rection, he had recourse to the expedient of employing military 
men, as a cheaper, and, when properly selected,an equally efficient, 
civil machinery. But there arc linrits to this resource, and 
moreover, it is one to which the Court of Directors, naturally 
enough, have a most jealous aversion. Contenting himself, there- 
fore, with what he could effect without very violent opposition 
in this track, he also broke ground in the extended employment 
of natives and of uncovenanted servants. How unpalatable 
all this was to his Honorable masters, may be seen by reading 
their special advocates, and in particular, their own historian, 
Thornton. 

Lord Auckland made a few more encroachments; but he 
received a lesson, as to the spirit such measures would evoke 
among the Directors, when he made Captain Carpenter, Deputy 
Collector and Joint Magistrate of Benares. This officer 
had been retained with the Ex-Rqjah of Coorg; and the 
Governor-General, thinking to turn a sinecurist into a use- 
ful servant, and to give aid to the over-burthened Magistrate of 
Benares, hazarded the experiment of investing Captain Carpen- 
ter with subordinate magisterial powers. Lord Auckland soon 
learnt his error. The Court of Directors had made no difficulty 
m approving of the measures carried out in 1838 against the 
Amirs of Scinde, or of those which, under the Russophobia, 
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were undertaken against Herat and Dost Muhammad Khan: but 
these were very difierent acts from trenching on the preroga- 
tive. The latter was a far more hazardous and delicate trans- 
action — one in short, that could not be tolerated : so, the arrange- 
ment was disapproved, and the Governor-General ordered imme- 
diately to cancel the appointment, in no very considerate or compli- 
mentary manner. 

The results of Lord Ellenborough’s Finance Committees are 
well known. No one at all conversant with the former ones 
ever for an instant anticipated, that even his energy and his 
avowed indifference to Directorial interests, could overcome or 
alter the truly conservative spirit of his Committees. Both were 
therefore laborious mummeries: but they are said to have 
caused no small alarm in Leadenhall-street, and, in conjunction 
with some special acts of severity, and his disregard of the 
doctrine, since promulgated and acted upon, that the high poli- 
xical appointments — the few prizes in that department — are the 
indefeasible right of the Civil Service, are generally believed 
to have excited the violent animosity, which was displayed by 
the Court of Directors. We are of opinion that the latter 
body might safely have viewed the assembly of the Finance 
Committees with the profoundcst tranquillity and equanimity. 
It needed no prophetic gift to foresee and foretell their fruits 
Nothing ! 

Neither Lord Hardinge, nor Lord Dalhousie can be chained 
with having lost sight of politic respect, both for their own 
interests, and for a partiality, pardonable enough (as human 
nature is constituted) on the part of their masters. Both saw the 
_ sore, and have avoided getting into an unprofitable conflict by 
probing it. The consequence has been a harmony, but seldom 
disturbed. Lord Dalhousie may act as he fancies with respect 
to the Koh-i-ntir, or any other booty ; he may leave India to be 
governed, as it may, whilst he makes Thibet his head quarters ; 
he may thus virtually abdicate the charge conferred upon him 
by his two masters, the Crown and the Court of Directors ; but 
he knows well, that all this is of little importance, provided he 
abstains from giving a shock to the nervous system of the 
old lady (as some natives take her to be) of Leadenhall-street. 
A few gentle passes over her revered head, along her trunk, and 
down to her very extremities, sufldee to put her into a pleasant 
trance ; and the good creature will then remain in a state of 
comatose insensibility to all the proceedings of “ our Governor- 
General.” But let him only pinch a toe of his patient — touch 
one of the members of the favoured service, or their salaries— 
and the counterpass will not only send a shock through the cor- 
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porate body in India, but to the very brains of. the neuralgic 
system in the India House. Farewell then to accord, and to 
the legis of Hogg 1 Here then, we have no hesitation to repeat, 
in the revision and reform of the general scale of civil salaries, 
is scope for Parliamentary Commissioners. They alone are com-' 
petent to deal with the matter in an independent manner. 

We have before stated, however, that we regard the mere 
economical measure of a reduction of salaries, as of purely 
secondary importance. Wisely carried into effect, it would be a 
beneficial measure ; and, if accompanied, either by the extension 
of the uncovenanted service, or the amalgamation of the two 
now distinct branches into one, would enable the State, at the 
same,or a reduced, cost, to provide a magistracy, numerous enough 
for the wants of the population, and, therefore, calculated to 
render the check and supervision of our police and judicial es- 
tablishments much more eflicient than at present. 

A question of higher importance to the permanent welfare o:^ 
India, appears to be, whether the patronage of the Court of 
Directors should be continued to them, after the expiration of the 
Charter — to be exercised in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as at present. Those most hostile to the Court of 
Directors will probably make no difficulty in conceding that, 
provided the basis, from which the patronage emanates, were 
expanded, they have no objection to the class or stratum of 
society, out of which the recruits for the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices of India are drawn. The qualities required are active ha- 
bits, proper feeling, intelligence and education ; but these should 
be combined with as much independence from the fictitious 
wants of a highly artificial state of Western civilization as pos- 
sible. There should be a union of superior intelligence with 
simplicity of habits and character; the natives of India are 
equally repelled by either extreme. What to them wears the 
air of .a supercilious exquisite refinement, is as foreign to their 
comprehension and as repellent to their feelings, as some of the 
coarse vices of our lower grades are disgusting to their ideas 
of propriety. Now, we know no* class, which is likely to fur- 
nish more promising instruments for a vigorous Anglo-Indian 
administration,than the class of gentlemen, from whose families 
they are at present in great measure drawn — families, which are 
neither too poor to be able to afford their children a good sound 
education and to instil into them the necessity for exertion and 
self-dependence ; nor too rich, so that their sons escape exposure 
to the insidious action of a home training in the lap of affluence 
and luxury, and, from the first, form moderate views and expec- 
tations. Holding this opinion, we should regret, for the sake of 
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India, to see the patronage pass into hands, which would 
disseminate it diiferently ; with whom the acquisition of Parlia- 
mentary influence and support being the rule, all else must be 
subordinated to that primordial exigency. Such disposers of 
patronage would probably dip both higher and lower in the 
strata of English society for their Indian recruits, than the 
stratum, from which they are usually derived ; but it may be 
doubted, whether the service would be benefitted by this ; 
in fact, it is pretty certain, that it would be deteriorated. 
We hold therefore to the continuance of the great mass of the 
Indian patronage in the hands of the body of East India 
Directors ; — but neither of such limited numbers, nor of so 
anomalous a constitution and position, as they are at present. 

The best commentary upon the truth and good sense, which 
characterized some of Mr. Bright’s remarks in the debate on Mr. 
Anstey’s East India motion, was lately afforded by the debate in 
•the House of Lords upon the Punjab booty question. We should 
compliment ourselves on the fact, that India had actually been 
the subject of two debates in that august assembly, were it not 
that a doubt may be reasonably entertained, jvrhether the mo- 
tions on Indian affairs in the Upper House, since Mr. Anstey’s 
in the House of Commons, may not bo fairly ascribed to the 
imperative necessity, under which the Peers laboured, of carv- 
ing out work for themselves. To assemble, day after day, in 
their gorgeous hall to do nothing, except to exhibit the specta- 
cle of the hereditary legislators awaiting work from their mas- 
ters, the Lower House, was dreadfully undignified and humilia- 
ting. Evidently too, there was no hope of this state of torpor 
being invaded ; for the Commons [were still floundering through 
the swamps of the Ecclesiastical Title Bill, and the life of their 
session was otherwise paralysed by the flickering animation of 
an expiring Government. All the world were as busy as bees 
about the Exhibition ; and foreigners, after a good look at. Pax- 
ton’s Crystal Palace, would probably peep into the gold-bedi- 
zened hall at Westminster. It was a hard case; something 
must be done for the credit of the house ; so Lord Wharncliffe, 
honest man, hit on the pis oiler of Indian public works, and 
expatiated with the usual share of Parliamentary ignorance, 
upon a topic on which he knew that his audience were as pro- 
foundly ignorant as himself. Hobhouse, as Lord Broughton, 
proved his own intimate acquaintance with the subject, by 
chiming in harmoniously with all that had been said laudatory 
of the East India Directors, and by talking wisely of the Eastern 
and Western Jungle canals. This afforded Lord EUenborough 
an opportunity to announce his very heterodox views respecting 
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the several merits of tank and canal irrigation, and to touch 
on roads — rail and plain — and cotton. The latter Peer, how- 
ever, with more “ actualitif (to use the Press term for hitting 
off topics of momentary interest) than Lord Wharncliffe, had 
already conceived, that, as every body went to see the Koh-i- 
ndr, the question “ how it came there might have a general, 
as well as a specific, interest. Though unpalatable to the Court 
of Directors, it was certainly admirably calculated to give an ‘ 
additional zest to the pleasure of the Exhibition-visiting world 

the mystery enveloping its change of hands being quite as 

enit^matical as Chubb’s Sensitive Case. Whether that brilliant 
be an exemplar of the precision of our political sense of ‘ meum’ 
and ^ tuum’ in the affairs of Indian Princes, does not so much 
interest us at present; but, from the ventilation of such ques- 
tions, as Lords Wharncliffe and Ellenborough mooted, collateral 
questions, often of the deepest importance, arise and are dis- 
cussed : and one such turned up in the course of the booty de- 
bate, which deserves notice in connection with the matter we 
have in hand. 

Mr. Bright’s observation, upon the difficulty of laying your 
hand on the Indian Government, was curiously exemplified. 
Ijord Broughton designated the Court of Directors, as respecting 
India, Trustees for the Crown : whilst, on the other hand, the 
Duke of Wellington argued that the Governor General is the 
representative of the Crown. The latter was indubitably nearest 
the mark, in point of fact, though not in point of law. But, as 
representative of the Crown, and therefore the fountain head of 
justice-— the one person, to whom both India and England are 
entitled to look for independence of thought and impartiality 
of judgment and action — the one person, upon whose fearless 
and unbiassed exercise of these attributes, the purity of the 
Anglo-Indian administration rests— how is a Governor-General 
placed with reference to his other masters, the Court of Direc- 
tors, who, as the parents or patrons of the office holders in In- 
dia, are keenly affected by any economical reforms, or acts of a 
remedial or punitive character, which the Governor-General 
may deem it essential to carry into effect ? His authority is, 
by act of Parliament, subjected to the durante hene placito of 
the very body, counter to whose sympathies and interests it 
may frequently be his imperative duty to act. No one will be 
inclined to judge very severely, or to expect more from noble- 
men or commoners thus circumstanced, than may be reasonably 
anticipated with respect to the average amount of principle, 
which pervades political men of the day : but it is nevertheless 
essential to 'mark one of the most glaring defects of the exist- 
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ing system, and to point out, that as you can seldom hope that 
either noblemen or commoners of wealth and independence will, 
from motives of pure benevolence, quit the arena, on which 
their talents have gained them political weight and distinction, 
in order to exile themselves to rule in India ; so, it behoves the 
legislature, calculating on the circumstances of the average de- 
scription of Govemors-General they are likely to obtain, to 
place these men, on whom depends ultimately the general char- 
acter, which our Anglo-Indian administration is to maintain, 
in a position, in which independence of thought and action 
shall be secured to them with as anxious a jealousy, as that 
evinced by our British constitution for the thorough integrity 
and independence of the bench of Judges. If it be advisable 
that the Judges in England shall not hold their commissions, 
durante bene pladto of the Crown, how far more essentially 
necessary, that a Governor-General, the representative, like the 
Judges, of the highest attributes of the Crown, shall not hold 
his commission, durante bene pladto of a corporate body of 
twenty-four gentlemen, themselves wholly irresponsible, but 
whose sons, nephews, and connections form the machinery of 
that administration, for the purity {<hd efficiency of which he is 
held responsible by the Crown and by his country ? As well 
might we, in England, invest those, whose private interests and 
parental feelings arc sure to be aliected by a Judge’s decrees, 
with the privilege of issuing authoritative opinions upon that 
Judge’s decisions, and with the authority of stripping him of 
his ermine at their pleasure. This anomaly, the fruitful source 
of much of the mal-administration and needless extravagance 
which exists, lies at the root of the existing system. It is inde- 
fensible in theory, and incalculably evil in practice, subjecting 
the many millions of India, to the really irresponsible Govern- 
ment of a limited and not wealthy class, consisting chiefly of 
the numerous members of a few families, with no interest in 
the country, other than that of obtaining as high salaries as 
they can whilst there, and of leaving it with their thousand a 
year pension, and accretions from savings, as soon as they pos- 
sibly can0 The tendency of such a system is to render the 
interests OT the few, all in all. The interests of the many arc 
attended to, so far as subserves the interests of the few, and no 
further. 

Fortunately, the force of homo public opinion being ap- 
preciable even in India, and the service so eminently desir- 
able, the few have, on the whole, been most laudably anxious 
to fulfil their duty with talent and integrity. The faults, 
with few individual exceptions, have been, and are, rather 
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those of the system than of the particular instruments : but 
the result is, that there has been but little progress ; the 
Indian community of nations has stood still — the silent, but 
not unobservant, witnesses of the (to them) phantasmagoric 
entrances and exits of the functionaries, forming the well 
paid pageant of our civil administration. It is to be pre- 
sumed, that an arrangement so preposterous and in such violent 
antagonism to every sound principle of constitutional legislation, 
will not be permitted to continue : and that, as the remedy of 
this radical evil is as easy as it is essential, the Court of Direc- 
tors will be forced to part, either with their patronage, which 
they would be very loath to do, or wilh that unrestricted power 
of recall, which, with the view of rendering Governors subser- 
vient to the corporate interests of the Court of Directors, the 
latter keep hanging ‘ in terrorem’ over their heads. Consistently 
with the welfare of India, these two functions cannot exist 
in the same hands : and it is not difficult to foresee that the 
new Charter Act will certainly altogether fail, if vitiated by an 
enactment so impolitic and reprehensible, that the application 
of its principle in England to the office of a parish beadle 
would never be tolerated, for the sake of India, we wish to 
SCO the initial patronage of appointments to the Civil and Mili- 
tary Services retained, as one of the functions to be discharged 
by a properly constituted Court of Directors. But, strong as 
our conviction may be, that such an arrangement will secure the 
best material for the members of the serviees, and much as we 
should regret to see the patronage pass into hands, whose rule 
of action would be of an entirely different stamp, and whose 
oscillations from high to low could never be predicated, and 
might traverse the whole scale from the aristocratic summit to 
the democratic refuse of the people of England — yet, even this 
would be preferable to the prolonged existence of an anomaly, 
which ho unprejudiced and disinterested person, who has watch- 
ed the internal working of the present system, can have failed 
to recognize as its most deeply seated, most radical evil. If the 
fountain head is to be freed from poisonous self-respective in- 
fluences, let a Govcrnor-Gcnerars commission be for t|he same 
limited period as at present, subject of course to renewal, if the 
home authorities think proper : but let it be made out for such 
period, quamdiu bene se gesserint; and let them, like the 
Judges of England, bo lawfully removable only on the address 
of both Houses of Parliament. It will, hereafter, be shown how 
the home branch of the Indian administration may be made 
really, and not alone nominally, responsible to the Houses of 
Parmment ; and how, in this manner, the Governor-General 
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would also be directly amenable to the control of these assem- 
blies. But, with this exception, there ought to be no check upon 
the independence of a Governor-General in council, other than 
that of the members of such a council ; and, with the view of 
the efficiency of this check, these members ought never, on any 
pretence or plea, to be separated from the Governor-General. 
Wherever the exigencies of India demand the presence of a 
Governor-General, there most assuredly the attendance of the 
Supreme Council is imperative : and, in order that its members 
may feel themselves on a right footing, both with respect to the 
Governor-General and to the Court of Directors, they also 
should be not otherwise^^emovable before the expiration of 
their five years, than upon address by the Parliament — their 
commissions running, like that of the Governor-General himself, 
qvamdiu bene se gesserint, for the specified period, which too, if 
advisable, should be renewable. 

Whatever may be thought of the recall of Lord William 
Bentinck from Madras and of Lord Ellcnborough from Bengal, 
late events, which we could quote, and the truly Whig expedi- 
ent of shifting off responsibility, W diluting all action through 
the tardy proceedings of commission, which can throw no other 
light upon the subjects of inquiry, than what the Government 
already possess, prove the absolute necessity of the reform 
which we advocate. External energy has never been wanting, 
whether for aggression or defence — and would not again be 
wanting, were it necessary. But having rounded off our Empire, 
and taken up its lines of natural frontier ; the risk of invasion 
having sunk into a bugbear, which no one entertains ; and the 
causes for aggression having, in future, to besought; — the pros- 
pect is promising for the internal improvement of the Empire, if 
its functional energy be not paralysed by an evil, which gnaws 
its core. Future danger lies in the collapse of the Empire, 
should the organization of the administration remain on such a 
footing, as to render the defecation of its internal evils almost a 
moral impossibility. 

We do not think Lord Dalhousie a timid man, or inclined to 
countenance corruption : but his conduct, on several occasions, 
has betrayed a politic perception of the difficulties of his position, 
and a mode of getting over them, adroit, rather than straight- 
forward, and studious of expediency, rather than of principle. 
Nor is this surprising; for there is no mistaking the animus 
of the Court of Directors. Wherever a Civil Servant of the 
Company is assailed, mark how gallantly the Parliamentary 
members of the Court step forward in his defence I Nothing 
could have been finer, if only truthful and disinterested, than 
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the boldness with which, on Mr. Baillie’s Ceylon motion, Sir 
,T, W. Hogg, in his support of Lord Torrington, seized the 
opportunity of defending his Lordship’s chief adviser, Sir T. H. 
Haddock. The following passage in the course of his un- 
candid attack upon the venerable Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
Sir A. Oliphant, is an admirable specimen of building on the 
ignorance of the House. As reported in the Times, it runs 
as follows : “ With respect to Sir H. Haddock, it should 
‘ be remembered, that he was a distinguished man, who had 
‘ rendered service to his country in trying times, whose private 
‘ character was beyond reproach, and who, therefore, was a 
‘ very proper person to be listened to by the Government.” 
Our English readers, although they must be ignorant of the 
value of Sir J. W. Hogg’s estimate of the man, may yet 
judge from this instance of the acuteness of those Directorial 
feelings, which led the Deputy Chairman to make such a 
desperate endeavour to screen from that public odium, which 
his conduct richly merited, a member of the favoured ser- 
yjee; — that too, bo it remembered, when the individual in 
question had made himself notorious by intermeddling in the 
policy of the Governor of-^^a Crown colony, and, *by a fatal 
presumption, which his position, as a lan^older and spe- 
culator in the colony, should have restrained, in advising 
measures, of which it is difficult to pronounce, whether their 
illegality as set forth by Sir F. Thesiger, or their barbarity, as 
shown by the Blue book, were most conspicuous. From this 
example, English readers may easily infer the extreme delicacy 
and hyper-caution, which it is incumbent on a Dalhousie, un- 
less resolved to commit suicide, to observe, if he wish to keep 
on good terms with the masters, whose bene plucito he has to con- 
sult. Circumstanced as he is, the impeccability of their sons, 
nephews, and cousins, might form a leading article of his Indian 
administrative creed. To this, an Act*, passed not long ago by 
the Supreme Government, has gone far to set the seal of legis- 
lative authority. 

The Act in question, however, as it removes the check, which 
the independence of the Crown Judges, hanging ‘in terorrem’ 
over the heads of the Civil Servants of the^ Company, could not 
fail to exercise, so it necessitates the establishment, in a respon- 
sible Governor-General in Council, of an authority, enjoying in 
its controlling powers, the same thorough independence of 
tion, as that conferred on the Crown Judges. There musthQ a 
constitutional counterpoise to the legislative exemption from 


* Act No. 18 of 1859. 
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responsibility and restraint by the Crown Courts, which we have 
noticed. In no other way can the people of India be assured ol 
protection against the worst abuse — the corruption of the civil 
administration ; and none can be conceived so effective, as that 
which virtually brought the strength of Parliament, through a 
GovemoJ||General and Council answerable to that assembly, to 
bear upon this danger. 

With respect to the other alternative, namely, that of the 
initial patronage passing out of the hands of a properly consti- 
tuted Court of Directors, we are unwilling to dilate. Under 
such circumstances as effectually broke off the sympathetic bond, 
which unites the members of the Indian services with the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, their authority over Governors 
might, if not incompatible with the dignity of the Crown (whom 
Governors virtually, though not at present legally, represent) be 
left in the hands of the Directors ; but this presupposes a com- 
plete re-organization of the Court of Directors, so as to render 
them really responsible to Parliament ; and such a re-organiza- 
tion would necessitate a greater amount of radical change, than 
that which the first noted modification of the existing system 
would entail Moreover, now that steam has brought England 
near to India, and that the chiefs and people of the latter coun- 
try begin clearly to understand,that Great Britain is not governed 
by the East India Company, but by the Queen and Parliaments, 
and that the East India Company is altogether a subordinate 
body, forming no portion of the constitutional Government of 
England, and having no claim from rank, distinction, or intelli- 
gence to the sovereignty of India — there is a palpable and an un- 
explainable absurdity (as all know, who have endeavoured to 
render it comprehensible to either chiefs or people) in continu- 
ing the unrestricted power of recall of the representatives of the 
Crown in a mere ancillary body, enjoying the customary immu- 
nity from responsibility, which forms the well known character- 
istic of all close, self-elected corporations. 

Whilst, however, sedulously guarding the Independence of 
Governors from the sinister influences of twenty-four gentlemen, 
who, many of them, know no more of India than they do of 
Siberia, or the Mountains of the Moon, we have said that, on no 
plea or pretence whatever, should the Governor-General become 
independent of the Supreme Council This is a point of very 
great importance, deserving the most careful attention of the le- 
gislature. It would not be difficult to show, that, from the time 
of Lord W. Bentinck to the present, there has never been any 
necessity for the now habitusd separations from their Coimcil, 
which seem to be the favourite objeet of each successive Gover- 
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nor-Gencral. The result of this systematic departure from the 
intentions of the Act is, that the Council becomes virtually a 
cypher, and practically has little or no influence on the measures 
of most moment to the Empire. If he be a man of ability and 
ener^, the Governor-General, invested with all the nowers of 
the Governor-General in Council, except those of liPslating, 
has no check upon the course, which these qualities may choose 
to run, except the accidental influence, which irresponsible se- 
cretaries may be able to acquire and to exercise. It will then 
depend upon the degree of experience and of self-reliance, 
which a Governor-General has, how far such accidental influen- 
ces may operate at all. On the contrary, if a weak man, he in- 
evitably falls completely into the hands of his secretaries, who 
thus practically usurp the functions of the Council. It would 
be needless to point out the numerous objections to cither alter- 
native : but fortunately the remedy, though it may come some- 
what late, is simple. Wipe out from the next Charter Act the 
clause, which sanctions the deputation of the Governor-General 
without his council, but ^oith all its powers ; and substitute a 
clear provision, that, wherever the Governor- General moves, 
there too must proceed the Council. Under the present ar- 
rangement, there can be little hesitation in saying that, beyond 
affording three or four gentlemen the opportunity, in the course 
of five years, of feathering their respective nests and of making 
snug purses, the Council and its President are politically of 
extremely little use. 

When the Governor-General is away, invested with all the 
executive powers of the Council, the position of the President 
in council is as great an anomaly as any that can be conceived ; 
for clearly, either the President in council is a shadow and has no 
authority, or else you create for the nonce two Govemors-Gene- 
ral, with equal and independent powers. The Act, at present 
in force, is so worded and constructed that either position may 
be argued, on the specifications of the Act as a basis, with pret- 
ty equal soundness of reasoning. Accordingly, instances are 
not unknown of a clash between these two exalted functiona- 
ries; and the late Governor-General refused on one occasion, to 
use his own words, to become the President in council’s regis- 
tering clerk. 

Again, look at the consequences, when the subordinate Go- 
vernments are concerned, should by accident (which is possible 
enough in practice) under certain emergencies, the President in 
council and the Governor-General clash in their independent 
communications to the minor Presidencies. The responsibility 
of construing, the provisions of the Act, and of deciding which 
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master to obey, lies on the shoulders of the Governors, who 
would need a good deal of legal acumen to meet the cases, 
which might at any hour arise, and have sometimes already arisen, 
under the current Act. 

The arrangement has a further glaring fault. Usually the 
Deputy iJfovernor of Bengal is at the same time President in 
council ^nd as, such, he pronounces ex cathedrd upon the pro- 
priety of his own acts. We have known these in several instances 
called into question, and an appeal made to the Governor- Gene- 
ral of India ; — and such appeal rendered nugatory by the Deputy 
Governor preferring, in his other office of President in council, 
to deal himself with the appeal against his own acts. 

There is but one remedy for these, and other numerous ano- 
malies. Wherever the Governor-General may move, there too 
must move his Council ; and no Lieutenant or Deputy Governor, 
whilst a Governor-General was in the country, should ever be 
President in council : though it is very proper that some one of 
the subordinate Governors should be appointed, with reference to 
the sudden demise, or other termination of the career of a Go- 
vernor-General, provisional President in council. 

This Council having a very important part to play, if our 
views are correct, its composition and the selection of its mem- 
bers should be with regard to its functions as the Supreme 
Council for all India ; and the nomination of its members should 
rest, not with the Court of Directors, but with the responsible 
branch of the home Indian administration. Besides the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, the Council should consist 
of two civil and one military member, taken from the Indian 
services. The Home Branch of the Indian Government, being 
answerable to Parliament for the selection of the members from 
the services, would, probably, pay more attention to merit, abi- 
lity, and experience, than to mere seniority : whilst the members, 
feeling their position, though a secure one, yet one of real res- 
ponsibility, would have every incentive to a wise and indepen- 
dent discharge of their duties. 

It follows, as a consequence of the changes advocated, that 
puerile secrecy, the present Bast India House mystification ot 
the most simple and ordinary affairs, would form no part of 
the system. Mill’s evidence in 1832 was true to the letter. 

“ The secrets of the Indian Government, like most other sc- 
‘ crets, are in general good for very little. In short, I do not 
‘ think I am going a step too far; when I say, that, if all the sc- 
‘ cret dispatches, which have been sent from England to India, 
‘ instead of having been sent, had been put into the fire, the 
‘ situation of India would hardly have been different from 
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< what it is.” Except, under circumstances of peculiar difficul- 
ty in war times, it is seldom of any use in India ; though, at pre- 
sent, secrecy forms the rule of the service, and that, not alone in 
the diplomatic department, where, to a moderate extent, it may 
be useful and sometimes even necessary, but also in every 
branch of the general administration. 

To the Governor General and his Council, thus cons^uted, we 
would entrust the very onerous charge of selecting nt men as 
Lieutenant Governors, not alone of the Agra, but also of the 
Madras and Bengal, Presidencies. There can be no reason, af- 
ter the experiment so successfully made with the Agra Presiden- 
cy, why the others should not be placed upon an equally simple 
and efficient footing. No good reason can be devised after this 
practical example, for maintaining the present expensive ma- 
chinery of Governors, Councils, Boards, and all their costly ad- 
juncts in triplicate. A Lieutenant Governor at each Presi- 
dency, with responsible secretaries in the Kevenue, Customs, and 
Marine Departments, would be more effective, and half as expen- 
sive as the present system. A Lieutenant Governor for the 
Bengal Presidency ; another for the North Western Provinces, 
that is for the present Agra Presidency and the Punjab ; and a 
third for, the present Madras and Bombay Presidencies con- 
joined, would be ample provision for the local administrations ; 
which should be subordinate to tlje Supreme Government, and 
cease to correspond direct with the Home Branch of the Anglo- 
Indian administration. Without the slightest detriment to 
the efficiency of Government, by the abolition of useless but cost- 
ly Councils, Boards of administmtion, and Boards of a multipli- 
city of denominations, a saving to the state of at least £260,000 
per annum would accrue : and, as the Home correspondence 
would be simplified, and necessarily reduced to one half its pre- 
sent bulk, there would follow no insignificant relief to the Home 
Branch : and no Secretary of the India house, or analogous func- 
tionary of the Home Branch, would in future years,’ when giving 
eulogistic evidence, advance the fact, that 500 folio volumes 
were in daily use. No stronger condemnation of a needlessly 
complicated machinery of administration could well have been 
given : and, as we are pretty sure that, since 1832, no improve- 
ment, except in the reduction of the length of the despatches 
from India, has occurred, their number, if we mistake not, must 
have much Increased. 

On the subject of Boards, we hold an wmion entirely op- 
posed to that which ha,s prevailed at all the Presidencies. Ees- 
ponsible secretaries are a far more efficient instrumentality. Not 
only would we sweep away the Boards at the three Presideu- 

p 
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cics which we have chalked out, but there should be no such 
thing in connection with the Supreme Government. Besidea 
the Home, the Foreign, the Financial, and the Military Secre- 
taries of the Government of India, there should be a Marine 
Secretary, and a Secretary, of public works. Corresponding 
with these Government, or State, Secretaries, there should be 
local, or lender, secretaries at each Presidency,re8pon8ible to their 
several Lieutenant Governors, in the same manner as the Go- 
vernment of India’s Secretaries would be held answerable for 
their several departments by the Supreme Government. Under 
one op other of these heads, the duties, now ostensibly performed 
by irresponsible Boards, can without difficulty be classified : and, 
if India is to make any advance from its present condition, there 
can be no hesitation in saying, that the Department of its Public 
Works is one of primary importance, though hitherto, because 
not coming with propriety under a civil functionary’s charge, it 
has been the fashion to hold it as of an entirely secondary order. 

In support of our opinion respecting Boards — an opinion form- 
ed after watching the operation of several different kinds, both 
civil and military — the practice of Lord Dalhousie may be ad- 
duced. If Boards were of the utility, and had the qualities 
which their advocates instance, where would have been the ne- 
cessity for the numerous Commissions, which lately have been 
the order of the day ? Boards are notoriously, in India, sub- 
sidiary to the interests of the pillow — perfect swamps of indi- 
vidual responsibility. But for the charge of personality, which 
we would, if possible, studiously avoid, we could run through 
nearly all the Boards of all the Presidencies, in support of the 
unexaggerated accuracy of the foregoing definition of a Board. 

Secretaries, under our proposed system, would have no sine- 
cures ; and, as they ought to be men of talent and experience, their 
salaries ought not to be on a lower scale than those which arc 
at present allotted to the different Secretaries of the Govern- 
ment of Indki. The Presidency Secretaries should, as at present, 
be on a lower, but still a very handsome, scale of remuneration : 
for it must be repeated that a niggardly economy in such ap- 
pointments is extremely prejudicial to the real interests of good 
administration. In the same manner, the highest judicial ap- 
pointments, the prizes of that important branch of a sound Go- 
vernment, ought, as at present, to be liberally paid : but there 
can be no good reason for maintaining the existing general scale 
of civil salaries, which, in every department, is out of proportion, 
alike to the exigencies of the service and to the condition ot 
the people. The latter we have shown to be in a state, which 
in England would be termed general, if not universal, paupc- 
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rlstn ; and if the total amount of property under litigation in 
the courts were compared with the judicial charges, the ex- 
orbitant ratio, which the latter bear to the former, would sub- 
stantiate the fact alleged — that the cost of the covenanted 
branch of the judicial service is extravagantly out of all keep- 
ing or proportion with the real condition and the real wants 
of the people. We are well aware, that this comparison only 
presents one phase of the subject ; but, as an indication of the 
adaptation of cost of establishments to work to be done in one 
large class of cases, no one can deny the propriety of such a test 
Cast out of account the Crown Courts at the Presidencie|| and 
the highest appellate Courts of the Company, namely the Suddur 
Dewani and Nizamut Adawluts — all of them Courts, in which the 
salaries of the Judges ought to l?o high — and then strike the ratio 
between the mere salaries of the European .Judges and the 
value of the property litigated before them, and, according 
to the different Presidencies, it will vary between fifty and 
seventy per cent. 

The state of society and of civilization, which pervades the 
many millions of India, calls for a simple, cheap, expeditious 
administration of justice. Ours is neither cheap, nor expeditious. 
Indeed it has become so complicated a system, that the people are 
never presumed to understand it, whilst the pleaders and the 
subordinate ministerial officers arc perfect adepts at making 
a profitable use of its intricacies : and consequently, the latter 
classes prey upon the ignorance of the people to a degree 
but little apprehended, and often very unwillingly admitted, by 
the European judicial officers. Now as a remedy for the complex 
evils of our police and judicial system, India does not want 
a more elaborate, bar-trained set of European functionaries, 
with ideas of law and equity derived from that Augean stable, 
which the genius of a Bentham and the labours of a Brougham 
have hitherto failed to weed of its gross fallacies and inconsisten- 
cies, and chaotic maze of sinister and noxious influences. Eng- 
land is herself struggling to recover somewhat of the natural and 
simple system of justice, from which she has so far and fatally 
wandered. Her" County Courts — her as yet futile attempts at 
systematic registry — her insufficient throes to shake off the 
incubus of a Court of Chancery, whose rules and practice of 
equity are to the nation synonymous with exp'ence, vexation, 
and hopeless delay — are all warnings against plunging India 
into the meshes of a system, from which our own country is, 
with slow, toilsome, doubtful success, striving to disentangle it- 
self. India needs no such system, nor any approach to it. On 
the contrary that system must serve as a beacon to warn our 
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Stately vessel off from the shoals and rocks of the Law Ocean 
of old England — an ocean of such perilous and uncertain na- 
vigation, tnat no insurance offices have been as yet bold enough 
to do business with the unfortunate craft, that are forced upon 
its treacherous waters. 

To a certain extent we concur in the following remarks, 
elicited from the talented editor of the Spectator hy the trial 
of Joti Pursaud ; “ The trial of Joti Pursaud at Agra illus- 
‘ trates at once the best and the worst ^features of the Eng- 
‘ lish political system. Although direct bribery may have 
' deoiined in the jj^olite circles of official life, corrupt motive, 
^ self-interest, over-ruling patriotism, and a servile submission 
‘ to the cant of the day, are more powerful than ever they 
‘ were ; and all India, it may bd said, is sacrificed to the spirit 

* of officialism, cliquery, and systematic laxity. At the same 

* time there is something in the indelible Saxon impulse to in- 

* dependence, which works even through those corruptions; 

* thus the development of our law system brings with it law- 

* yerism, and that independence, which tells so well in the pro- 
‘ fession, and which may be hired for the occasion.” The 
greatest curse, that could be inflicted upon India, is the deve- 
lopment of that law system, of which the independence of the 
barrister and the boldness of counsel may be incidents, but most 
certainly are not necessarily resulting conseq^uences. The edi- 
tor has been led very remarkably to over-estimate the mode in 
which, from the instance of Mr. Lang’s defence of Joti Pur- 
aaud, “ the Hindus appreciated this display of English legal 
machinery.” If there be one thing more dreaded under our 
rule than any other, it is this very English legal machinery, as 
exemplified at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay : the mere name 
of the Crown Courts is a terror — and a terror that from these 
foci has diverged and spread far and wide over the breadth of 
the land. The natives of India, of any education or observation, 
are as much alive to the evils of the English legal machinery as 
the editor of the Spectator, when he penned an editorial, entitled 
“ Equity swallowing up law ;” for they have had cruel experience 
of the working of the English system, and could parallel the 
illustrations so forcibly given in the subjoined extract, by in- 
stances quite as telling. Neither Hindu, nor Mussalman, but 
would answer the question put, exactly as the editor himself 
does. Speaking of the Committee appointed by the Law 
Amendment Society, he says ; — 

The Committee investigated the cause and nature of the distinction be- 
tveen law and equity ; balanced the advantages and dis-advantages flow- 
ing from the distinction ; and considered the best plans for abolishing tbs 
distinction. 
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The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery was, in its origin, nothing 
niore nor less than a spiritual usurpation by the Ecclesiastical Chancellors 
of the fourteenth century. Tlie technical rules incapable of expansion, and 
the strict and unvarying judgments, which in earlier times the common law 
opposed to the tyranny of the barons, or the corruption of Judges, became 
intolerably restrictive, as freedom advanced and the social relations of the 
subject became more complex. The clerical Chancellors, therefore, after 
the example of the Prsetors at Rome, assumed to exercise a personal com- 
pulsion over the citizen, in cases where the rigid common law would have 
omitted to assert some riglit, or restrain some wrong. Their jurisdiction was 
at first the mere substitution of the arbitrium of a religious Judge for the 
fixed decrees of the letter of the law: but, in course of time, the application 
of their discretion was regulated by fiixed rules, which they drew in part 
from the civil law, and in part from abstract morajjtty and justice; 'and at 
the present day, the arbitrium of the Judge prevails no more in Equity than 
in Law. Precedent has superseded discretion ; and the decrees of the Chan- 
cellor — who has long ceased to be am Ecclesiastical personage — are no lon- 
ger moulded on each individual wrong, but are binding in their application 
to entire classes of cases. We have thus two systems of jurisprudence, of 
(lifierent origin, principles of action, and modes of procedure ; — the Equita- 
ble system having been originally framed to mitigate, correct, and assist the 
legal, but having now lost that flexibility and power of individualizing its 
relief, which such an office would seem to require. 

Only two advantages can be alleged in favour of preserving the division 
of jurisdiction thus established : the preservation of the ancient forms of 
common law, and the increase of professional skill attainable by the divi- 
sion of professional labour. The first can only have been mentioned by 
the Law Amendment Committee to show their impartial attitude. At this 
time of day, when the injustice wrought by ‘ forms of actions* has already 
condemned them to a speedy abolition, it is an anachronism to count the 
preservation of ancient forms as an advantage. If they be preserved, let 
them be preserved in the Museums of the country for antiquarian inspec- 
tion, and not in its Forums for afflictive use. The second advantage is illu- 
sory ; for division of labour in the acqtiisition of substantive law would be 
obviously facilitated by the adoption of one uniform rule of formulary law. 

What, then, are the advantages? Here is a list of them, which we will 
make plain by adding the pith of some of the striking illustrations, which 
the Committee has industriously collected — 

“ let. The line, which separates the two jurisdictions, is so uncertain, that, 
in many cases, preliminary investigation of great nicety is required, before 
it can be ascertained whether the remedy should be sought in law or in 
equity. 

“ 2nd. In many cases a complete remedy cannot be had, without having 
recourse to both Courts, and thus bringing two lawsuits instead of one. 

“ 3rd. Courts of Law are compelled to decide without reference to equita- 
ble principles; and, consequently, to do injustice, with a full knowledge of 
the fact, and an anticipation of the subsequent overthrow of their judgment 
by the interference of a Court of Equity.* 

4th. Courts of Law and Equity in many instances administer the same 
law ; and thus a party is liable to be twice vexed for the same matter, and 
to have the judgment of a Court of Law in his favour rendered valueless by 
the adverse decision of the Chancellor on the same point. 

5th. The existence of two distinct systems of pleading and practice is 
of itself a great evil. 

“ 6th. Courts of Equity are compelled to decree that the parties them- 
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solves should carry their orders into eflfect, which occasions much endless 
trouble and expense. 

To begin, then in any case involving many complex interests, no 
lawyer is able to tell his client for certain, which is the proper court to ask 
relief from. In the great railway case of Moseley and Alston, which we 
all remember a year or two ago, the counsel argued seven days before the 
Vice-Chancellor of England, as to whether they ought to begin the fight in 
the Courts of Law or in the Court of Chancery ; and Sir Launcelot Shad- 
well decided in favour of Chancery-; but, after five days more argument, on 
appeal before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham reversed the other de- 
cison, arid handed the parties over to the Courts of Law. It was still pos- 
sible that the Law Courts, more certain of the liniited extent of their pro. 
vince, would drive them back again into the region of Equity. ^ So, in an 
old case reported by Pefre Williams, the defendant stopped a suit in Chan- 
cery to recover the sum due upon a bond, because an action at law would 
lie ; and then he got Chancery to stop the action at law, because there had 
been no consideration for the bond. How absurd,* that the Court of Equity 
could not entertain the suit, and that the Court of Law could not retain the 
action I But sometimes tho Lord Chancellor will go into those Courts of 
Law for advice of the Judges on matter of law. or assistance of the juiies 
on matter of fact. When he has thus driven the suitor to the expense of 
proceedings before other tribunals, he maintains his independence by dis- 
regarding the advice, and doing without the assistance, which he has sought. 
In the case of Morris vevsus Davis, tho Lord Chancellor put the suitors to 
the enormous expense of three trials at law, and after all decided the issue 
of fact for himself; and everybody remembers how Lord Eldon once took 
the opinions of two benches of law Judges, and then decided the law in 
a manner inconsistent with all their opinions. These expensive remedies 
offer such irresistible temptations to the wealthy and dishonest, that justice 
is actually bought by the richest suitor. But not only are the two systems 
unparallel in procedure ; they are antagonistic in principle. A Court of 
Law utterly shuts its eyes to the interest of the orphan, for whom property 
is vested in trust;— it sees only the trustee ; but the Court of Equity views 
tho infant as the owner, and the trustee as a person with a conscien- 
tious duty to perform. Equity views the purchaser of a debt as the owner 
of that debt ; but Law says that there cannot be such a thing as a purchase 
of a debt : so Equity is obliged to compel the seller to let the buyer use his 
name in an action at law for the recovery of the debt. At law, the husband 
can seize all his wife’s unsettled property ; and the law even encourages him 
to seire it, by holding that, if ho survive her, his right to it will become iu- 
defeasible : therefore Equity will in some cases seize the husband himself, 
and make him bold the property “ in trust” for his wife. Law and equity 
carry their war so far, that they seem unable to agree in their primary moral 
code. Practically, a deed, which is foul in the Court of Chancery, may be fair 
in the Court of Law ; for some instruments, which an Equity Judge would 
impound and destroy, the Judge and jury at law must respect and enforce. 
This vile confusion of principle and justice involves even third parties in its 
consequences ; for, if a man let his land on lease, and then mortgage his rever- 
sion, the person, to whom he mortgages the land, may, under very common 
circumstances, eject the leaseholder notwithstanding the lease, and take the 
land to himself. These things are not merely “ fictions of the law ;” they arc 
much worse than “ shams” — they are moral lies, the habitual practice of 
which cannot but blunt tho moral sense ; and while they exist, the world has 
cause to say, notin any vulgar declamatory spirit, but with serious truth, that 
no thorough lawyer can be a thoroughly moral man. 
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“ Wbat remedy can be devised to meet these numerous and glaring evils? ” 
You may amalgamate the two systems, so as to embrace the juster principles 
of Equity in the system of Law. In doing this, you may preserve the existing 
Jurisdictions concurrently, simply importing the principles of Equity into 
the Courts of Law; or you may abolish one of these jurisdictions, and admi- 
nister the principles of both, by the procedure of one of them, or by some 
newly-framed procedure. The first mode was tried by Lord Mansfield in the 
latter half of the lust century, when ho sought to take notice of equitable 
claims and defences in a Court of Law. The main objection to it is, 
that under it the Court of Chancery would virtually become a Court of 
Appeal for the control of a large number of decisions in the Courts of Law : 
you must therefore have but quo jurisdiction to apply the principles of the 
two systems. But- the modes of procedure in Chancery are so cumbrous 
and expensive, that to adopt them solely would \^e a falling back ; while 
against the adoption of the modes of procedure in the Law Courts, there is 
the experience of the State of Pennsylvania. In that state there is no Court 
of Chancery; the principles of equity and law are administered as one code 
by the courts of law,— the legal principle always yielding in case of conflict to 
the equitable : but the courts there admit, that with their rules of procedure, 
they cannot enforce the just maxim, that he, who seeks equity, must do equity, 
nor deal with more than two interests in the same suit. The remaining course, 
that of framings new procedure suited to administer law and equity as a 
single code, is the one that has been adopted by the State of New York. 

The inquiries of the Committee of the Law Amendment Society into the 
operation of that experiment were assisted by the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Lawrence. A series of questions, prepared for the purpose, were for- 
warded by that gentleman to such quarters in the United States, as should 
insure answers to them of the greatest jurisprudential weight and the most 
perfect freedom from any sort of bias. Wo understand that they settle 
the question in favour of the New York Code, for the cheap and speedy 
administration of justice which it has introduced. This fact will be more 
formally communicated to the public in duo time. Meanwhile, the public 
will receive with deference and welcome tbo unanimous conclusions of the 
Law Amendment Committee — 

“ That justice, whether it relate to matters of legal or equitable cogniz- 
ance, may advantageously be administered by the same tribunal ; that 
where the principles of law conflict with those of equity, the latter shall 
prevail, to the exclusion of the former; that all litigation, whether it relate 
to mattera of legal or of equitable cognizance, may advantageously be sub- 
jected to the same form of procedure ; and that the rules of procedure he 
embodied in a code.” 

Why, that, which with great labour the Law Amendment 
Committee arrive at as a novel result, and which the British 
public are to receive with deference and welcome (when they 
can get it) is the formulary of our Indian law system— a for- 
mulary, which, besides being in harmony with reason and com- 
mon sense, has, moreover, the advantage of being in general 
unison with the principles of the Hindu and Mussalman codes. 
Let us have no approach therefore to the English system, which 
is in course of laborious self-combustion, in order that from its 
ashes may arise the very system, which we have already without 
its aid. No greater curse, we confidently repeat, could be in- 
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flicted on India, and none more likely to shake, if not dissolve, 
our power. 

Although opposed to the English system of law and its ma- 
chinery, yet, at the same time, with the view of obtaining a 
cheaper and more numerous magistracy, and of throwing open 
to the wholesome influences of Saxon independence and impulse 
the whole range of our Indian civil administration, we would, 
although retaining a large portion of initial patronage in the 
hands of a Court of Directors, break up the monopoly, which 
at present vitiates the system, by m^ing the covenanted and 
uncovenanted services to coalesce, and by empowering the 
Governor General in council to employ in civil charges, not 
only such military officers, as appeared peculiarly qualified for 
entering upon the discharge of civil duties, but also any^ Euro- 
peans, whose acquirements and experience, whether obtained at 
the Bar as pleaders, or in any other manner, during a residence 
in India of five or six years, ensured an efficient discharge of 
the duties entrusted to them. If five or six years in India were 
deemed too short a period of probation, before European resi- 
dents could be employed in substantive civil charges, it might 
be increased ; but that period is ample for the purpose of weak- 
ening mere ministerial influence, and sufficient too for qualifica- 
tion, being the time, which a civilian in fact takes to^prepaie 
himself in India for real utility in the administration ; it is the 
calculated time of what may bo termed his apprentice-ship. 
Such a modification would somewhat reduce^ the estimated 
value of Directorial patronage, each share of which was former- 
ly estimated to be worth £13,000 per annum, and now, in con- 
sequence of the lamentable over-supply in all professions, may 
probably be fairly rated as having a value of £15,000 or even 
£16,000 per annum ; but the administration would be im- 
mensely benefited by a measure, which rendered available, not 
only the talent to be found in a very large military service, but 
also that of men of education and experience, who, by energy 
and ability, succeeded in working out for themselves a posi- 
tion in public, and in official, esteem in India. 

One point must not be lost sight of, or blinked from sub- 
serviency to the cant of English prejudices. It is of great po i 
tical importance, though the fact is often overlooked, that civi 
and political employment should be open to military men. JNo 
only does this circumstance incite the army, generally, to the 
acquisition of the Eastern languages and to a knowledge of the 
people ; but it insures to the British Government, by their em- 
ployment in such charges, military men practically conversan 
with the character and habits of our vast population : it lorms 
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a class of officers of a high stamp, men fit to cope with such 
emergencies as might, at any unforeseen moment, arise in an 
empire, constituted as that of India. Overweening security is 
out of place; those, who know our position best, avow its internal 
dangers, and confess the precarious nature of our footing. At a 
moment when least expected, there may be need for a class of 
men, who, to the professional confidence of experienced officers, 
knowing what the sword can dp, unite an intimate acquaintance 
with the country and its institutions. These are the men for 
times of peril; and the Indian Government should always have 
them at command. They are as cheap, and, when properly 
selected, as efficient a civil machinery as the Government can 
obtain: and, though we do not go the length of Colonel Suther- 
land, who advocated one united service for India, for which those 
entering it should be trained in the first instance to habits of 
military life, because, in our opinion, such a united service would 
be too exclusive : yet, undoubtedly, the example of the Arracan, 
the Tenasserim, the Saugor and Nerbudda, and the Punjab 
Territories, proves how extensively such machinery may be ap- 
plied, not only beneficially to the people, but with financial 
and political advantage to the Government. The same reason- 
ing applies more strongly to the political department, in which, 
as Mr. Elphinstone justly observed, military experience is an 
essential element of an efficient political officer’s training. Whom- 
ever were employed, however, whether covenanted civil servants, 
military men, or uncovenanted Europeans of education and abi- 
lity, let all be open to their industry and energy. Away with 
the system, which has lately been adopted, of rendering high 
civil and political appointments, the feather beds, on which to 
let down easily civil secretaries disappointed of a seat in Council, 
or unequal to further continuance in their Secretariat labours I 
High political charges ought not to be restricted to any one 
class or department ; for Government should not be cramped 
in the selection of its instruments for important posts : but this 
we hold to be a vastly different tiling, from avowedly rendering 
the few prizes of the political line the means of comfortably 
shelving civilians, who, from their seniority, or from other con- 
siderations, are found in the way, and are therefore thus provided 
for, at the expence of the just expectations of old and deserving 
servants of distinction and ability. 

Under the system, thus briefly and inadequately sketched 
oiit, there would be fewer civil appointments for the Directors 
to distribute, and they would be of less intrinsic value : because, 
civil offices being open to competition, mediocrity would not, as 

Q 
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at present, be certain of high emoluments. The supply too 
would have to be regulated by the demand : and as this would 
fluctuate within limits, which a few years would show, there 
would be no practical difficulty in adjusting the average amount 
of this branch of patronage. One result, however, evidently 
would be, that Haileybury should be abolished, and that candi- 
dates for the civil appointments in the gift of the Directors 
should either be passed College-men, whose standing and ability 
would thus be known, or, if not College-men, that they should be 
made to go through the ordeal of an examination before inde- 
pendent examiners. We advisedly say, passed College-men, be- 
cause we think it a great misfortune both to men themselves 
and to the service, when they come out too young and half 
educated : it prolongs a (to the state) very expensive period of 
probation and of empirical acquisition of knowledge, at the cost, 
not only of the Government, but also of the people. It would 
of coitrse be easy to ensure that the College course had compre- 
hended the study of the principles of international, civil, and cri- 
minal law, and that the wide subject of jurisprudence had entered 
largely into the line of study. With this provision, the usual 
collegiate course and its concomitant rivalry with the foremost 
youth of the nation, would far out-balance any supposed advan- 
tages from matriculation in such an institution as that of Hailey- 
bury, and would furnish functionaries of far higher promise. 

Government, under such circumstances, would have a very 
wide sphere of selection for the machinery of the internal ad- 
ministration of India. Mere seniority would cease to be the 
rule of the service; mediocrity would find its level and not 
be pushed above it ; and, as in an empire of such heterogeneous 
elements, there is an infinite variety of offices, so, by throwing 
open the civil branches of the service, in the manner we advo- 
cate, there would be no difficulty in adapting the instruments to 
their intended functions. At the Presidencies, where British 
mercantile interests prevail, where, consequently, the Anglo- 
Saxon element enters largely into the social structure, and where 
the Crown Courts have been long established and have inocula- 
ted the community with English lawyerism, its tastes could be 
gratified by the appointment of Magistrates trained at the bar. 
For the millions of India, who dread English lawycrism even 
more than the present Company’s Courts, the Director’s civil 
nominees, the European residents, the natives of talent and 
education, and the army, would all furnish their quota ; and, with 
such a variety of basis, it would be an easier matter than it is at 
present, for the Anglo-Indian Government to meet the requisi- 
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tiona of a vast population at no overwhelming cost, and to find 
fit men for every position. This, with a simple code of laws, 
in lieu of an indigested mass of regulations ; courts of judica- 
ture adapted to the social organization and condition of the 
people, which our present courts most decidedly are not ; a sim- 
plification of the whole system of procedure, and the incorpo- 
ration, to a much larger degree than at present, of the system 
of Panchayet — are essential to putting some stay to the present 
anarchy of law, and to the harvests of vile, intriguing, case- 
causing Vakils. Increase, rather than diminish, the powers of 
the J udges’ and Magistrates’ Courts ; cease to nurse and foster 
an endless system of appeal ; make the people in greater mea- 
sure settle their own differences, as they did of old everywhere, 
and now do over large tmcts of India, by Panchayet ; quash 
litigation by developing, instead of crushing, the most effective 
institution, that the genius of the people could have devised for 
thwarting litigious intriguers. What the Courts of Keconcile- 
ment are to Denmark, Panchayets have from time immemorial 
been to India. Well may Sleeman say, “ The people are con- 
‘ founded at our inconsistency; and say, where they dare to 
‘ speak their minds. We see you giving high salaries and high 
‘ prospects of advancement to men, who have nothing on earth 
‘ to do, but to collect your revenues, and to decide our dis- 
‘ putes about pounds, shillings and pence, which we used to 
‘ decide much better among ourselves, when we had no other 
‘ court but that of our elders to appeal to.” 

Our system has overlooked a fact, to which all history bears 
testimony. As evil pervades mankind, and, according to the 
religion, the climate, the country, the physical and psychologi- 
cal condition of the people, adapts itself with wondrous pliancy 
to infect the mass as much as possible ; so in conflict with evil, 
and endeavouring to subdue it, are those principles of virtue, 
which, whencesoever derived, enter more or less into all ethical 
and religious systems, and, backed by the interests of the. 
majority, which are always in antagonism to individual rapacity 
and violence, base their mode of action upon the structure of 
society, and the general habits and condition of a people. Ac- 
cordi^ly, in no two countries, with the same object in view— « 
the discovery of truth, ’do we find precisely the same means 
adopted for eliciting it There is a national, as well as an in- 
dividual, idiosyncracy. The morale of every people is the com- 
posite production of so many different elements, that it would 
be as vain to look for exact similarity of character in any two 
nations, as in any two persons. Wc English are too fond 
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of putting our hats and long-tailed coats upon every people 
we meet with on the face of the earth ; forgetting that where 
they already enjoy turbans, dhotis, &c., the symmetrical har- 
mony of the whole cannot be more remarkable than the felicity 
of adaptation. We are so wedded to our own institutions and 
their forms, that our eyes are closed to the merits of other 
systems, which are the birth of the physical and moral conditions 
of a people, to which our own nation bears no analogy. The con- 
sequences are well set forth by Holt Mackenzie, “ We are every% 
‘ where met by people complaining of the authorities set over 

* them, and the authorities complaining of the people. The 

* longer we have had the district, the more apparently do lying 

* and litigation prevail, the more are morals vitiated, the more 

* are rights involved in doubt, the more are the foundations of 

* Society shaken, the more has the work of civil Government 

* become a hopeless, thankless trial, unsatisfactory as to its 

* immediate results, hopeless as to its future effects.” What 
was a true picture in 1830 we will vouch for being as accurate 
in 1851. One and twenty years, instead of amending, have 
deepened the shades of this terrible sketch of our rule — and this 
too, in spite of many very noble efforts on the part of indivi- 
duals to stem the torrent. Throughout this article we have 
sought to avoid personality ; and, therefore, even where it is to 
praise, we will not mention instances of men labouring, in a 
manner unknown in England, from break of day to Sun down ; 
borne up, as long as the “ pliysicjue” would last, and even 
somewhat longer, by the high resolve to do their own work 
and check corruption. We could mention examples of strong 
men breaking down in health from the difficulties and anxieties 
incurred in bringing to justice an all influential but deeply 
corrupt Amlah. We, however, only notice the instances to show 
that the system is more to blame than the men, who endeavour to 
work it out, often with a self-devotion most exemplary, but too 
constantly fotile as to good. There is too much of centraliza- 
tion in our judicial system ; too little has been left to that best 
of all modes of maintaining security of person and property, the 
instrumentality of the people themselves. This was the agency, 
to which the native system of police and the institution of the 
Panchayet trusted for the administration of a vast mass of civil 
and criminal business, which is now drawn to our courts as a focus: 
— a dung heap would, perhaps, be a somewhat more correct si- 
mile ; for there the mass accumulated, and, leavened with perjured 
witnesses and sordid unscrupulous Vakils, wholly unchecked 
by the control of local public opinion, became a mass of hope- 
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less corruption — differing from a dung-heap, however, inasmuch as 
it may and does infect, but cannot manure, the district, its ope- 
ration present and future being unmixed evil. Why throw out 
of ^ear, as we have done, the sanative action of local opinion ? 
It 18 the only one, which operates effectually among the mil- 
lions of India. Public opinion, in our sense of the word, they 
have none ; but local and class opinion is all influential with 
them ; and the Panchayet, as an institution, is founded on 
the instinctive perception of this characteristic of the peo- 
ple. Accustomed to the broader action of a public opinion 
having a far more comprehensive base, we have lost sight of 
a normal element of the character of a purely agricultural and 
very poor people, much attached to their land and their neigh- 
bour village communities, but not caring a straw for any 
opinion beyond the sphere of the small circle, which compre- 
hends their sympathies and interests. Starting from a higher 
stage of civilization and more complex relations, we have 
overlooked a radical difference between ourselves and the 
people whom we govern. Take them in their own social 
atmosphere, surrounded by its own checks and influences, and 
the cultivator of India is as truthful as any other peasant ; in- 
deed, on some points and occasions, singularly more so : but 
remove him from this atmosphere to one, where he feels free 
from the circumscribed, but all-potential, social opinion, which 
forms the very rule and essence of his mind and habits, and 
you at once strip him of the only real principles, which actuate 
his conduct in life. In a word our system is a failure, because 
it ignores the fact, that in India there is as yet no such thing 
as public opinion among the millions ; with them local opinion 
is all in all. 

Centralization of power is essential to our supremacy ; 
but centralization of authority in the administration of ci- 
vil and criminal justice, though often confounded with the 
former, is a wholly distinct affair, and is in direct antagonism to 
the abnormal condition of a pauper agricultural population, 
with whom local, and not public, opinion is the mainspring of 
life. Simple as this distinction may seem to those, who, like the 
writer, have passed years of life amid the cultivators of India, 
and lying, as it does, at the very root of any scheme for the due 
police and judicial administration of such a people as we have 
to deal with, yet, there are no indications that this simple ele- 
mentary consideration has ever either been applied or kept 
clearly in view, in the course of our endeavours at internal 
administration. Fiscal considerations indeed forced it upon our 
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attention : and, in effecting Revenue settlements for the various 
districts of the North Western Provinces, a course was adopt- 
e<l more in accordance with the radical fact, to which ad- 
vertence has been made. Where financial interests were at 
stake, we could thus be heedful to take advantage of the full 
influence of local opinion. The close of an article on the Settle- 
ment of N. W. Provinces, in the December number of this 
Bevieto, gives satisfactory evidence that in financial matterH 
we are fully alive to this elementary principle. Why lose sight 
of it, directly the interests of the people are alone purely at 
stake ? Why saddle them, to the extent we avowedly have done, 
with a police and judicial system, which ignores the fundamen- 
tal axiom, that, judicially speaking, in India local opinion is as 
yet everything — aye, even more than religion itself, which it 
often modifies, whilst public opinion is^ nothing, positively no- 
thing, and therefore wholly uninfluential on the millions as a 
rule of private conduct? One would have thought that a com- 
mon sense, matter-of-fact people, like the Anglo-Saxon race, 
would have not only completely seized this elementary princi- 
ple, but would have been careful to apply it ; and so we believe 
they would, had not class interest, and a concomitant but short- 
sighted ambition to grasp all attributes and functions of power, 
led to an undue attempt at a centralization, which not only fails 
in its ostensible, but also in its real, objects power being nine 
times out of ten, nay we may say, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, in the hands of the Amlah,and not in the hand of the 
civil functionary. Aiming at the shadow, the reality is thus lost: 
whilst on the contrary, a system more in conformity to the ele- 
mentary principle of the force of local opinion would, by strip- 
ping Amlahs and Vakils and purchasable witnesses of their 
noxmus authority and sinister influences, not only be far more 
satisfactory to the country, but insure to the civil functionary 
far greater and more wholesome influence and authority over 
the people through the people themselves. 

Having extended our remarks to a greater length than was 
contemplated, the consideration of the Home Branch of the 
Indian administration; of a properly constituted Court of Direc- 
tors ; of the Army, and of its associated departments, must be 
left to future articles. 
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Akt. ly. — 1. Ariana Antiqua. A descriptive account of the An- 
tiquities and Coins of Affghanistan. By IL H, Wilson, M. A., 
F, Rt S., §*c. ZtOndon, Published under the authority of the 
Hon'ble the Court of Directors of the E. I. C. 1841. 

2. Beitrag zur Geschichte der Griechischen Konige in Baktrien, 
Kabul, und In^n; durch Entzifferung der alt Kabulischen 
Legenden auf ihren Munzen : von Christian JMssen. Bonn, 
1838. Translated for tlee Asiatic Society. Calcutta. 

3. Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent discoveries 
in Affghanistan. By H. T. Prinsep, Esq. London. 1844. 

It is hardly more than ten years, since James Prinsep, when 
about to read some of his Numismatic essays before the members 
of the Asiatic Society, apologized for troubling them with so dull 
a subject, and added, that many of his scientific friends had com- 
plained of being « deluged with old coins.” Little did, either the 
essayist or his hearers, at that moment, foresee the grand results 
which were one day to crown these seemingly fruitless labours! 
If they had known what the future would produce, they would 
have contemplated these embryo discoveries with the feelings 
of Belzoni, when he penetrated the Pyramids and unveiled the 
mummied remnants of Pharoah’s line, or with the feelings of 
Layard, when his toilsome excavations at last revealed the Nine- 
veh of Scripture. In awe and wonder they would have ex- 
claimed : — 

“ Stop ! for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust ; 

An earthquake’s spoils are sepulchred below !” 

This same Society, which then grudged a few minutes atten- 
tion to the Numismatic treatises of its gifted secretary, would 
now, perhaps, be proud to own that its fame is partially based 
on the services rendered to Numismatical science, and would be 
eager to claim the honour of having tended the infancy, and fos- 
tered the growth, of discoveries tlut should pour a flood of lio-ht 
on the darkest portion of Asiatic annals. As the Society Sas 
appreciated the value of this science for the elucidation of his- 
tory, so, we hope, will the public. And we feel assured that 
a I, who may study the coins of Indo-Bacti’ia, will find their 
ideas enlarged and their trouble well repaid. 

It has been the fashion to look upon Numismatics, as one of 
the driest departments in antiquarian study. Ever since Monk- 
barns, the Antiquary, was pictured by the greatest of our des- 
criptive painters, the scoffing portion of the public have found 
an armoury stored with the weapons of wit, and a quiver, from 
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which might be drawn, at pleasure, the pointed shafts of irony, 
banter, and inuendo. These resources have often been brought 
into play for the purpose of casting ridicule upon Numismatics. 
Nor, indeed, can it be denied, that this, like most other sciences, 
has had, and may still have, some absurd accessories. There 
are, doubtless, in the world many coin-fanciers who gloat over 
rust-eaten medals of indescribable rarity, which have been 
grubbed up with infinite labour and cost, in order that they 
might be hoarded in a particular drawer of a particular cabinet. 
All this may,nodoubt,furnish a very fair mark for the pop-guns 
of satire. But it surely does not follow, that the whole science 
is an absurdity. What branch of science, however useful and 
laudable, has ever been prosecuted without short-comings and 
errors, which excite the regrets of the educated and the laughter 
of the ignorant? May we not say with Sydney Smith?— “ If it 
* is fair to argue against a science, from the bad method by which 
^ it has been prosecuted ; such a mode of reasoning ought to have 
‘ influenced mankind centuries ago, to have abandoned all the 
^ branches of Physics as utterly hopeless. We have, surely, an 
‘ equal right to rake up the mouldy errors of all the other 
‘ sciences; to reproach astronomy with its vortices, chemistry 
‘ with its philosopher’s stone, history with its fables, law with 
^ its cruelty and ignorance: and, if we were to open this battery 
‘ upon medicine, there is no knowing where we should stop.”* 
Nor should the learned labours of the Numismatist, the inter- 
preter and illustrator of coins, be reproached^ with the vanities 
of the mere collector of coins, who cannot divine the meaning 

of the relic when he has found it. ... 

But if it be really true, that the Numismatist is not, like 
Peter Schlemmil, running after a shadow, but is striving, with 
all his faculties, to grasp a precious substance— then let us think 
for a moment, what this substance is, and what are the ms 

We all know the scriptural circumstances connected with the 
coin, that bore the image and superscription of Cassar. It wil 
not be forgotten, that this coin was chosen as the aptest proo 
and illustration of Roman domination in Judea. It is evident 
that a similar use may be made of the coins of all countries. 
They must all give the name of the ruler and of the country 
ruled. The power of issuing coins and of regulating the cur- 
rency is an universal attribute of the Supreme Government, e 
it monarchical or otherwise. The discovery of numerous coins 
in a particular locality, would (unless it were shewn that they 

* Vide Sydney Smith’s sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
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had been conveyed there in the course of commerce) furnish 
presumptive proof that a certain government, or dynasty, had 
reigned in that locality. If the coins of another dynasty were 
found there, it would appear, that the one had superseded or 
succeeded the other. But more detailed information than this 
may often be gathered from the coins. Thejr were sometimes 
inscribed with political or constitutional maxims, or embellished 
with insignia, which typified the form of Government. Nothing 
can be more impressive than the manner, in which a recent 
writer on Prophecy has identified the coins of several great 
empires and potentates with the mysterious descriptions of Holy 
Writ.* Every coin must have a superscription written in the 
language of the country, or of its rulers. If the language be- 
come gradually polished or barbarized ; if it be modified : if it 
be amalgamated with other tongues : if it be abruptly altered : 
all these changes must be insensibly recorded on the coins. 
And it is superfluous to call to mind that the affinities and 
roots of languages are greatly relied upon by Ethnologists, to 
trace the origin of nations, and the degrees of relationship which 
subsist between the several branches of the human family. 
Those, who are only conversant with the unadorned and unin- 
teresting coins, current in the British Empire during the present 
century, would scarcely have an adequate notion of the elabo- 
rate workmanship, which has distinguished the mintage of other 
countries and other times. In ancient days, religious emblems 
were minutely depicted on the coins. Figures of gods and 
heroes — the symbols of Ecclesiastical polity; of rites, cere- 
monies, festivals, and ordinances, were delineated with the best 
artistic skill that the country could boast of. Where all these 
points are thoroughly and accurately represented, it is needless 
to expatiate on the rich fund of information thus supplied, or 
the picture, thus presented to posterity, of the faith, manners, 
modes of thought, arts, and civilization of distant periods and 
nations. We cannot follow out this tempting subject, which 
would lead us into too wide a field of discussion. But, without 
pausing to particularize all the value of Numismatical science, 
we may exemplify its general utility by a familiar instance, 
drawn from English history. 

Suppose that there were no written records of English histo- 
ry, and that the only memorials of the past were the collections 
ot coins in the British Museum and other places. Let us 
consider how much we should know under these circumstances. 
We sliould begin by observing some barbarous coins, bearing 
British names. There would be little difficulty in attributing 


♦ Rev. E. B. Elliott’s Horn Apocalypticce, 
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these to the aboriginal Britons. Next vrould be found a set of 
medals, evidently Koman, commemorating victories gained at 
places known to be in England. The Roman invasion would be 
thus indicated. Then would be seen coins, denoting the minor 
kingdoms, which composed the Heptarchy. The emblem of 
the Gross, which now begins to appear on the coins, would 
point to the introduction of Christianity. A series, distinct 
from the British and the Roman, which, by a comparison of 
nomenclature, could be traced to the Saxons, would indicate a 
foreign invasion. Every name in the Saxon dynasties would 
appear. The development of Ecclesiastical policy would be 
shewn by coins inscribed to saints, and by medals struck in the 
names of archbishops and bishops. Some regal coins of Hanisli 
mintage, bearing the names of Suein and Cnut, would shadow 
forth the advent of the Danes. Then a change would be per- 
ceptible in the names and figures of the coins. The most ordi- 
nary acquaintance with Norman affairs woifld enable the Numis- 
matist to identify the figures with the family of the Conqueror. 
As the reigns of the several kings were followed out, allusions 
would be found, in the inscriptions, to the Irish acquisitions in 
Heniy III-’s reign, and the French conciuests under Edward 111, 
This latter point would be further elucidated by an interesting 
series of Anglo-Gallic coins, discovered in France.* The armo- 
rial bearings, emblazoned on the coins, would illustrate tlic 
progress of Feudalism; and specimens of Baronial coins 
would show what power was once claimed and exercised by the 
English aristocracy.f The eonstantly occurring figure of a 
sliip would represent the foundation of our naval power. The 
severing of England from the Romanist communion, and the 
investiture of the Sovereign with Ecclesiastical supremacy 
in Henry VIIL’s reign, are plainly told by the legends on 
the coins. Next we should learn from the inscriptions, that 
Scotland had been incorporated with England. The civil dis- 
sensions, in Charles I.’s reign, would be indicated by the medab 
struck in commemoration of the sieges which distinguished 
the campaigns, and by the currency of coins issued during the 
king’s retirement to Oxford and stamped with the Oxford 
crown. From this time, the date of the coinage begins to be 
engraven. The Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration are all annnounced by the legends on the coins 
The Revolution of 1688, and the enthronement of a foreign 
prince, would bo shewn by the quartering of the arms ot 
Nassau. The ‘‘ coins of the plantations,” bearing such naines 

* Vide Numimatic Manualy by J. Yonge Akerman, F. S. A. 

t Numimatic Chronicle^ Loudon. 
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as Massachusets, New York, and Baltimore, would mark 
the foundation of our Colonial Empire.* In token of our 
growing naval superiority, we should find that ships and nauti- 
cal devices were prominent objects, in what are called the figur- 
ations of the coins. After the time of Anne, British coinage 
ceases to be interesting, inasmuch as nothing more was en- 
graven than the name and date of the Sovereign. In this 
rapid summary, we have not paused to sketch the national 
progress in arts, dress, manufactures, and general civilization, 
evinced by the Nmnismatic devices. But enough has been said 
to shew not only the amount of historical corroboration fur- 
nished by Numismatical science, but the amount of positive 
knowledge afforded thereby, whether political, economical, or 
chronological The coins alone, if interpreted with skill, 
labour, and learning, would almost give us an outline of the 
leading facts of English history. 

We shall further perceive the value of coins when we come 
to analyse the nature of historical evidence — when, following 
the logical method and rigorous reasoning of such writers as 
Paley, we examine and arrange the grounds of our credence in 
narrated facts. A coin indicates certain facts, which, from their 
nature and publicity, could not well have been misrepresented: 
and with which those, who stamped the inscriptions, must have 
been particularly acquainted. The coin has been found, and 
protluced under circumstances, which forbid the supposition of 
fraud or collusion ; because its meaning was not understood at 
the time, but was only discovered after laborious research. 
We will not say that all coins fulfil these conditions; but a vast 
number certainly do. And when they are such as we have 
described, a valuable corroboration is afforded to history, 
and a firm foundation is laid for our historical belief. There 
is, indeed, much truth in the saying, that coins are witnesses 
which cannot lie. With the corroborative weight they have 
given to history, they do much to disprove the dogma of the vir- 
tuoso, who said “Do not read History to me ; for that I know to 
be false.” Let any period of history be illustrated by a complete 
fieries of coins, the ^covery of which has been well autbenticat- 
cd ; and most persons would admit that this apophthegm is a 
libel on knowledge. When a number of old coins are suddenly 
exhumed from the cavities of the earth, or the recesses of some 
neglected ruin, we feel, as if a host of co-temporary witnesses 
liad risen from the dead. 

History has always been considered to have two hand-maids. 


♦ Numimaiic Manml^ pp. 352-363, 
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Chronology and Biography; but we think she has a third, 
namely Numismatics.* Moreover, if coins are useful as colla- 
tcral testimony, in periods where history is full and explicit ; 
how much more useful must they be, in periods of which we 
know nothing or little, and where, perhaps, that little serves 
but to convince us of our ignorance, and to stimulate our 
curiosity ? Such was the period to which the Indo-Bactriau 
coins related : and we shall see, in the sequel, to what extent 
they have enlightened us. ThUs, while Numismatical science 
must always be useful as a bulwark and co-adjutor of history, 
it may sometimes be indispensable as our sole guide, and our 
sole source of knowledge. Its vindication, therefore, rests on 
this broad basis, that, if the history of the human race is 
interesting, or useful, so are Numismatics, and vice versa. Those, 
therefore, who declare that they derive no pleasure or instruc- 
tion from Numismatics, might, Avith nearly equal reason, dis- 
claim all interest in such things as Biography, Chronology, or 
Politics. Numismatics does not form an isolated department of 
learning, embracing a limited range peculiar to itself, and capa- 
ble of being studied without reference to any other science. 
Its difficulties cannot be mastered by the mere exercise of taste, 
or by the dint of uninstructed talent; but varied and extensive 
learning must be brought to bear on the subject, and, in propor- 
tion as this may be done, so will the interpretation of the coins 
be successful or otherwise. This science, then, so far from bein" 
intrinsically dull and mono-ideal, is closely interwoven with all 
these sections of knowledge, which are most useful, most amusing, 
and most generally studied. It has been thought necessary 
to enter, at some length, into the general merits of Numismatical 
enquiry, in order that we might, thereby, justify the propriety 
of noticing the results of Indian Numismatics in the elucidation 
of Asiatic annals. This subject we shall introduce to our read- 
ers, by a brief narrative of the singular circumstances, which 
attended the discovery of the coins, that were to rescue from 
oblivion the history of Central Asia. 

The year 1830 was a great epoch in Indian Numismatics. 
Coins, indeed, had been collected before that time by Messrs. 
Tod, Tytler and others. But they had not proved of any 
especial value in an historical or antiquarian point of view. 
No class of Numismatists had arisen, f Some private collec- 
tions had been purchased by the Government on the death 

* Akin to the evidence of NuraisinaticB, and of equal (or even floater) value aii'j 
interest, is that of nioimments, which carries us back to an antiquity, far bcyoiw 
that of any hitherto discovered coins. — Ed, 

t Vide Preface to Ariana Antiqua, 
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of the Collectors. The Asiatic Society of Calcutta had shewn 
no promise of the distinguished part, it was afterwards to 
play in the nurture of Numismatical science. It had a 
scantily filled cabinet, of which no account had been given 
to the world.* Even the great savant, James Prifisep, 
who was almost to lay down his life for science, and to 
weary out his splendid faculties in the decyphering of unknown 
Alphabets, had not yet learnt to take an interest in coins. In 
the particular department of Numismatics, which we are no- 
ticing, still less had been done. Some stray coins had been 
picked up, few and far between, and had been sent to Europe, 
merely to serve as inexplicable enigmas and to exercise inge- 
nuity. But the winter of knowledge was now passing away 
and a rich harvest season was at hand. 

In the centre of the Sind-Saugor Doab, bounded by the 
Indus and the Jhelum, and half way between Jhelum and 
Attock, there was a village named Maniky ala. Near this village, 
which was distinguished for its mural and sepulchral remains, 
there arose a peaked conical structure, which the natives called 
a tope, or sthupa. In 1831, M. Ventura, the well known Ge- 
neral in Runjit Sing’s army, happened to be encamped here 
with a small force. Having nothing better to do, he occupied 
his leisure by excavating the tope.t The cap of the cupola 
was opened, and layer after layer of masonry was removed. 
Here and there, between the interstices of the stone, coins, 
chiefiy of copper, were found. After the perforations had been 
carried to a depth of nearly seventy feet, a copper box was 
discovered beneath a large slab of quarried stone. It was filled 
with liquid, and contained a golden cylinder and silver disc. 
Within it and around it, were found about sixty copper coins. 
With the utmost liberality, the General placed his new found 
treasures at the disposal of the Asiatic Society and its Secre- 
tary Mr. J. Prinsep. The coins were ascertained to belong to 
the class, since well-known as the Indo-Scythiau. At the same 
time, it was observed by M. Ventura’s companions at Maniky ala, 
that the ground, in the neighbourhood of the principal edifice, 
was studded with smaller topes. Some fifteen of these were ex- 
cavated by M. Court, one of the officers serving under Ventvura. 
Besides Indo-Scythic coins, there were dug up seven Roman 
specimens ; — one of them bore the superscription of JuliusCmsar, 
another of Mark Antony. Such are the wanderings of a coin ! 

But we must now follow the movements of another la- 


* Professor Wilson, liowever, published an account subsequently in 1831. 
t Vide Ariana Antiquay and Journal of the Asiatic Society passim. 
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bourer in the field of science. The existence of topes in 
Kabul had been observed by Mr. Moorcroft in 1820, when 
setting out on his ill-fated journey toward Samarkand. These 
tjbservations were confirmed by Lieut. Bumes, when on 
his mission to Bokhara, in 1832. During the year 1834, 
Mr. Charles Masson, an individual residing in Alfghanistan, 
resolved to examine a series of topes, which he had seen in 
the neighbourhood of Jelalabad. For this purpose, he asso- 
ciated hunself with a Dr. Honigberger, a medical officer in the 
service of Bunjit Sing. 

These topes proved to be not only Numismatic repositories, 
but also religious edifices. Now, if it could be determined to 
what sect tncy belonged — then this fact would help to shew 
what was the State-religion of those kingdoms to which the 
coins might be attributable. This led to an interesting com- 
parison of these structures with kindred edifices in the ex- 
treme south of the Peninsula and in Ceylon. And, as the 
object of this comparison much concerns the ethnological and 
political questions about to be discussed, we shall devote a short 
space to a consideration of the meaning and nature of these 
topes.* 

About fifty topes were discovered at Ilidda, Darunta, 
and Chahar Bagh. Those localities are in the vicinity 
of Jelalabad. They were massive structures, ranging from 
70 to 150 feet in height, and from 100 to 200 feet in 
circumference. They consisted of a basement, or pedestal, 
supporting a square tower, which was surmounted by a coni- 
cal top. There was generally a flight of steps, leading up 
to the basement, and facing the East There were also l^ubtcr- 
raneous passages conducting from the surface of the ground 
to the foundations, and, in the vulgar imagination, filled with 
hidden treasures. The building, generally, stood on an emi- 
nence, overhanging a ravine, or water-course. The presence of 
running water was indispensable ; and, where not furnished by 
nature, fresh and gushing from among the neighbouring rocks, 
it was supplied by means of beautifully constructed aqueducts. 
Though oftener separate, the topes were sometimes clustered 
together in a plain, as at Chahar Bagh. Near to every tope 
there was found an attendant tumulus, which seemed a tand of 
satellite to the main structure. The topes were not destitute of 
ornament. The superstructure, which rose above the basement, 
was generally encircled by a belt of mouldings, formed of bluish 
slate stone, which stood out in strong relief against the white 


♦ Vide Memoir on the Topes of AfFghunistan, by C. Masson. 
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painted surface. The interior was solid, with the exception of 
one small chamber in the centre. Within this hollow wore 
generally found cMra, and a metal chest containing relics. But 
both stones and relics were often scattered among the quarried 
stones, and even throughout the foundation below the surface of 
the ground. The relics were images, vases, instruments, cy- 
linders, bits of bone, and ashes, wliercver the bones and ashes 
were plentiful, the other relics were scanty. The tumuli always 
contained bones, skulls, and ashes, but seldom anything else. 
Near many of the topes, there were carefully excavated caves 
with niches, doubtless, meant to contain idols. The relics were 
seldom stamped with any distinct religious symbols. But one 
earthen-ware seal bore a Pali inscription, which was subsequent- 
ly ascertained to be a formula of Buddhistic invocation. And 
on one of the vases was engraven the figure of Gautama, 
preaching to a Buddhist nun. The coins belong principally 
to the Scythian kings of India ; some to the Sassanian dynasty ; 
and a few to the Roman Emperors of the East ; — showing how 
extensive the commerce of Upper India must once have been. 

The first step in the investigation was to compare the Affghan 
topes with those observed in other places. One tope had been 
examined near Benares ; some near Guntur ; some near Bhilsa ; 
a great number in Ceylon, of gigantic size and finished archi- 
tecture, and accompanied by caves and tumuli, there called Dah- 
gopas ; and also a magnificent specimen at Rangun. It was 
seen that the Affghan topes corresponded exactly with specimens 
existing among a people still Buddhist, and which bore unmis- 
takable marks of Buddhist origin. This is quite enough to show 
what sect raised the buildings under consideration, especially as 
no sect, besides the Buddhists, ever claimed them.* And we have 
just seen that some of the relics offer internal evidence to the 
same effect. Assuming then these topes to be Buddhist, what 
was their purpose ? Now there can be no doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the Ceylon topes, caves, and tumuli. The tope was the 
supposed burial place of one of the saintly Gautamas ; the tu- 
muli, or dahgopas, were the tombs of the saint’s disciples ; the 
caves were the shrines of his priests. It is surely, then, most 
reasonable to refer the Affghan topes to the same objcctf 
We suppose then that the topes were intended to veil the 
sacred remains of the Gautamas. There will be little difficul- 
ty in fixing their date. They were, probably, not prior to our 
sera : for they contain coins of princes, who arc known to have 

» 

* The Hindus, however, used to venerate them, 
t Sec Professor Wilson’s summing up of the evidence. 
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reigned at, or after, that period. Those, which contained coins 
of Kadphises and Kanerkes (who will be l^eafter mentioned), 
could not well have been earlier than the llrA and second cen- 
turies; nor those, which contain Sassanian coins, earlier than the 
fourth. Nor on the other hand, could they have been later 
than the eighth century, when the followers of the prophet be- 
gan to vex the unbelievers in Kabul and Affghanistan. It will 
be seen, subsequently, that the Indo-Scythian dynasty, whose 
coins are found in the topes, reigned from the first to the third 
century of our aera. The discovery of the topes in Affghanis- 
tan would certainly show that Buddhism had prevailed during 
that period in this region. It would also prove, that the 
Indo-Scythian princes encouraged Buddhism. This is confirm- 
ed by the fact, that Buddhist emblems appear on their coins. 
The few Roman medals may have been deposited in the build- 
ings, because, not being understood — omne iynotum pro magnifi- 
co — they were looked upon as mysterious rarities. But such 
could not have been the case with the Sassanian coins, which, 
of course, bore emblems of Mithraism, or the worship of the 
elements. But what could Mithraism have to do with Bud- 
dhism? It could not be answered that its real purpose 
was unknown, as in the case of the Roman coins. For 
the Sassanian princes were, at that time, most notorious 
throughout Asia. As the religious and political reformers of 
the Persian empire, and as zealous propagandists, they had 
made their name universally dreaded. What then was meant 
by this admission of Mithraic coins into Buddhist temples ? 
The coins explain this. In all the coinage of the Indo-Scythian 
kingdom, there is a palpable admixture of Mithraic, Buddhist, 
and Brahmanical emblems. It is clear, therefore, that the Indo- 
Scythians patronized all three forms of faith. What wonder 
then, that the religious edifices, constructed at that time, should 
be decked with heterogeneous symbols? Sueh are the curious 
cross rays of light, which the different departments of discovery • 
throw upon each other. And, indeed, the concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, attending these curious monuments, is wonderful. 
Who would have thought, that, in the North of India, there would 
be discovered Buddhist buildings, containing coins of Scythian 
kings with the names written in Greek letters, and with titles, 
partly Greek, partly Persian, partly Indian — or that rude imita- 
tions of the Greek Hercules and the Greek Victory, on Scythian 
coins, should be found in the same casket with coins, also Scy- 
thian, but blending the emblems of Mithra, of Siva, and of 
Buddh, and yet exhibiting Greek inscriptions ? WhSt can be a 
greater conglomeration than these things, of which we are 
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about to unfold the narrative ? And yet not a mere conglome- 
ration; — for, as en^ry proceeds, order is educed out of this 
seeming confusion, ^his meeting of all religions on the neutral 
ground of India was not fortuitous, but the result, as we shall 
sec presently, of regular and intelligible mutations in systems, 
governments, and races. 

From this digression, we must revert to the advancing course 
of discovery. We have seen how General Ventura and Mr. 
Masson discovered Indo-Scythic coins, nnder circumslgmces, 
which materially aided the progress of research. We have yet 
to see how Mr. Masson disinterred a series of coins, which illus- 
trated the history of the Graeco-Bactrians, the predecessors of 
the Indo-Scythians. 

About twenty miles east of the modem city of Kabul, there 
is a level piece of table land, extending over six square miles, 
called the plain of Beghram. The surface was strewed with 
fragments of pottery, metals, and sculpture. Here and there 
ar'ose solitary mounds of stone and brick, which seemed to indi- 
cate the remains of human habitations. The happy situation 
of this plain at a spot where rivers meet, and where the main 
roads and mountain passes converge from all the four quarters, 
and the interesting vestiges visible on the surface of the ground — 
all this would soon shew, even to the casual observer, that hero 
had once existed a great capital. In modern times the plain 
had become a sheep pasture. A vague avarice induced the 
shepherds to scratch up the soil in search of treasure. Soon 
they found seals, rings, bits of metal, and coins ip vast quanti- 
ties. The coins, which were principally copper, they would hawk 
about the city of Kabul. As these “ treasure troves” became 
frequent, the trade began to thrive. And soon the mint-masters 
and copper-smiths of the city would repair to the great plain, visit 
the tents of the shepherds, and purchase the coins by weight. 
It was estimated, that about tliirty thousand coins a year used to 
be procured in this manner, and melted down. And thus were 
consigned to indiscriminate destruction, myriads of coins, which 
the greatest academicians in Europe would have honoured with 
a place in their cabinets, and which might have told us move 
about Central Asia than all the histories that ever were written I 
At last, in July 1833, Mr. Masson, being engaged in searching 
for the site of one, among the many Alexandrias founded by 
Alexander the Great, happened to visit this plain. He first 
met with eighty coins. These specimens appearing to be valu- 
able, he prosecuted the search, until he had amassed upwards of 
thirty thousand coins, of which the greater part were copper, 

s 
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and the remainder silver and gold. From this collection were 
evolved the annals of Indo-J3actria, and the history of Greek 
connection with the East. 

The Asiatic Society’s Journal was the organ through which 
these results were announced to the public. Mr. Masson him- 
self contributed a great many papera But the most elaborate 
analysis was made ny James Prinsep.* A great difficulty arose 
at the outset. The inscriptions on the obverse of the medal 
were Greek ; but, on the reverse, an unknown character pre- 
sented itself. The first object then was to decypher this 
character. Mr. Masson had pointed out some Pehlevi signs, 
which had been found to stand for certain Grcel^names. “ It 
struck me,” writes Mr. Prinsep, “ that if the genuine Greek 
‘ names were faithfully expressed in the unknown character, a 
‘ clue through them might be formed to unravel the value of a 
portion of the alphabet, which might, in its turn, be applied to 
* the translated epithets, and thus lead to a knowledge of the lan- 
‘ guage employed.” This plan was followed out with infinite la- 
bour and skill, and met with complete success. This most arduous 
and valuable service to science was the last, which he lived to 
perform.t The interest, attaching to these discoveries, was not 
confined to India. The news spread to Europe, and raised a 
sensation in the academic circles of London, Paris, Vienna, Got- 
tingen and Bonn. The first great scholar, who took up the 
subject, was M. Eaoul Rochette. He was followed in his own 
country by M. Jacquet, and in Germany by the Grotefends, 
Mitller, and Arseth. The Journal des Savans, the Journal 
Asiatiqucy the Vienna Jahr-buchert the Gottingen Anzdgm^ and 
the Numismatic Journal of London, all vied with the Calcutta 
Journal in disseminating the results of Mr. Masson’s dis- 
coveries and Mr. Prinsep’s interpretations. For some time, 
England did less than the other two great European nations, to 
blazon abroad the exploits of her gifted sons in the East. But at 
length, in 1841, the appearance of the handsome work, of which 
the title is prefixed to this article, redeemed the character of the 
mother country. The celebrity of Professor Wilson’s name in 
the world of Eastern literature, and his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with Mr. James Prinsep in the Asiatic Society, give 
his work a peculiar value. And the Court of Directors have 
evinced the interest they take in this subject, by bestowing 
on the publication their pecuniary aid and their influential 

* Vide Journal of Asiatic Society, Vols. I.— VIT., passim, 
t The Arianic alphabet is g^iveii in Professor Wilson’s work. 
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patronage.* At the head of the present article we have placed 
this work, as being the niost complete and lucid exposition of 
the whole subject, besides, Ijeing embellished with a great variety 
of beautiful plates. With it we have associated a learned 
dissertation by Professor Lassen, on the history derived from 
the Bactrian and Scythian coinage. We have also added a 
small but useful volume, by Mr. Thoby Prinsep, in which the 
general results of the Numismatic discoveries arc unfolded 
in a brief and popular form. Besides its intrinsic merif, this 
work possesses an additional interest from having been com- 
posed with materials left by James Prinsep at his decease, and 
from having Iften written by his brother. 

It has been already intimated that these discoveries relate to 
the mediaeval history of Grecian Bactria. But before treating 
of this history, it is necessary that we should fix, with geo- 
graphical precision, the limits of this somewhat undefined 
country. Bactria, as understood by the Greeks, was nearly coin- 
cident with Ariana, or Central Asia. Its northern boundary 
was the Jaxartes ; its southern the Indian Ocean. .The eastern 
boundary was formed partly by the Indus, and partly by a line 
drawn northwards from the sources of that river. The 
western frontier might be described by a line drawn from the 
south eastern comer of the Aral lake to the Caspian sea: 
and thence southward. The vast square tract thus marked 
off was divided into two halves by the Caucasian chain, the 
upper half being again subdivided by the Oxus. Above the 
great range of mountains are the Steppes of Tartary ; below 
them is the desert of Gedrosia. Such was the country, which 
the Macedonians styled the province of Bacti-ia. 

The ancient history of this country is w^ell known, as the 
birth place of some of the oldest languages and religions in 
the world. It was in primmval times a favoured land of fable 
and of song, and could boast of such names as Zohak, Ninus, and 
Semiramis. It formed a portion of the Assyrian and Median 
empires, and was eventually the scene of Macedonian triumphs. 
Its modern history is not less interesting, from the rise of the 
new Persian empire, the foundation and extension of Islam- 
ism, the sudden erection and destruction of barbaric king- 
doms and the marvellous careers of Jcnghiz, Timhr, and Baber. 
Its commercial importance had been considerable from the 
earliest ages, and was greater still in later times, when it was 
traversed by the routes, through which the products of the 

No bookseller could have afforded to publish the work with its present st^le 
and finish. The Court published it at thcii' own expense. The bulk of the cdifcion 
they presented to Mr. Masson’s mother. 
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Eat>l iiml West were conveyed.* For many centuries it was, 
oinincntly, the country of great roads and vast caravans. 
But, between the ancient and modem periods of history, or, 
more aceurately, between the epoeh of Alexander the weat 
B. C. 330, and the epoch of Ardeshir Baba-jan, A. D. 230, there 
intervened a space of more than 500 years, which may be called 
the mediaeval period of Central Asia. This period was almost 
utterly unknown ; and yet was evidently worth knowing, as 
being the transition asra from old things to new, and the point 
where conflicting systems in religion and politics met together. 
A few hints had been gathered from the scattered notices of 
classical writers, themselves ill-informed, and f#m the vague 
accounts of Chinese historians. All these paltry scraps of 
knowledge were ably arranged and set forth during the last 
century by ’Baver. But his learned treatise only served 
to shew how little the highest scholarship •could do in its efforts 
to pierce the impenetrable gloom. 

The announcement, that the missing links in the chain of 
events wer^ to be supplied, would be interesting to all students 
of history. 13ut the expectation of filling up the void, by Grecian 
coinage of all others, was specially csilculated to attmet tiio 
observation of Numismatists. For no coinage in the world 
is more instructive than that of Greece. Its artistic beauty 
alone would rivet the attention of every cultivated mind 
The marble and the canvas did not express all the loftiest 
conceptions of the Greek. The precious metals were also 
made to bear the impress of his genius. The mould and the 
dye, together with the chisel and the brush, equally became 
the instruments of imparting an outward form to Greek ideas. 
In the opinion of the Greeks^ the bonds of commercial pater- 
nity, of political union, and of patriotic sympathy, among the 
numerous members of the great federation, would be strengthen- 
ed, if the medium of exchange should be stamped with the 
marks of their common religion, of rites, games, and ceremo- 
nies, equally dear to all the states, whatever might be the 
difierences m their constitution and Government. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more perfect than the figures of the gods and 
heroes, or the personifications of inanimate nature, engraven on 
the coins, which thus furnish a key to the whole mythological 
system and to the ritual of religious observances. 

But ancient Greece is just as interesting for its multiform poli- 
tical developments, as for its pre-eminence in art. And here 
again, tlic coinage is a most faithful mirror of this great national 

♦ Vide Ilccrea s summary of these commercial routes, in his ** Researches into 
the history of Asiatic nations.’* 
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characteristic. In the inscriptions, the sacred D6m6s of Athens 
had its place, as well as the kings of Lacedjenion, or of Macedon. 
If a city enjoyed its own laws, it would assume the title of Au- 
tonomos : if a naval power, that of Nauarchidos ; if a guardian 
of any great temple, that of Neokoros; — and so on.* Those 
states, tliat were bound together by treaties of amity, recorded 
the fact on the coins : cither by a special inscription, or by the 
symbol of joined hands. There was scarcely a public office of 
note or rank, in any state, that was not denoted by coins. The 
Archons, the Ephori, the Amphictyons, the ministers of the 
ffames, festivals and mysteries, are all represented. With regard 
to colonial coinage, the Syracusan medallions are glorious in- 
stances of the high art attained in the distant dependencies of 
Greece. The geographical position of the states was also gcnc- 
inlly defined. If a city was at the foot of a mountain, or on the 
aca shore, the circumstance would be stated on the coins.! In the 
same way, there are few Grecian rivers of any importance, which 
were not named. But, as the Greek coins had been the mute, 
though eloquent, witnesses of their country’s glory, in her palmy 
days, so also they’became, in time, the sad records of her degene- 
racy and servility. They represented the deified Rom6, and the 
Senate personified as a divinity: and they shewed, in the 
pompous titles bestowed on the Emperors, how conquered Greece 
could stoop to oriental flattery. Such was the coinage that Alex- 
ander the Great was to carry in his victorious train to Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Bactria and India ! The Macedonian mintage 
turned out specimens, that m:w be classed with the best efforts 
of Greek art ; and Philip of Macedon lived in the period, when 
Greek coinage reached its climax. The coins of Macedon pre- 
served their celebrity even in the dark ages, and served as 
models to barbarous nations. It is supposed, that the first 
rude coins of ancient Britain were struck m imitation of Mace- 
donian specimens, that were current all over Europe, f If so, 
how boundless must liave been the influence of Macedon ! 
Alexander’s successors taught the art of mcdallography to the 
Scythians, who carried it across Central Asia into the heart of 
India ; and coins of Macedonia Proper found their way to the 
northern wilds of Britain, the “ Ultima Thule” of the then known 
world. The chief divinities, figured by the Macedonian artists, 
were Apollo, Minerva, and Hercules. We shall find these con- 
stantly re-issuing from the Bactrian mintage : we shall see 


* Vide Akerman's Numimatic kfantial, pp. 25—28. 
f Yldc Akermons Nurnismatic pp. 13— '15. 

I Numismatic Manual , p. 211. 
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with what fidelity the Greeks in Central Asia preserved, in their 
coinage, the style of the parent state, both as to design and 
execution ; and we shall further observe how Grecian ideas were 
reproduced, modified, and gradually barbarized, as they passed 
away from the Greeks, and were adopted by Scythian dy- 
nasties. 

We shall now touch on the history derived from the Greek 
coins of Bactria. On the death of Alexander, this province, 
esteemed one of the wealthiest in the empire, fell to the share 
of the Seleucidac, and was placed under the control of a local 
Governor. But this viceroy soon raised the standard of rebellion. 
Antiochus marched against the rebels ; formed an alliance 
with Chandragupta, the monarch of upper India (called Sandra- 
cottus by the Greeks), and ceded to him several districts of 
Lower Bactria — that is part of the country lying south of the 
Caucasian range, and on cither side the Indus. But the bonds, 
which held together the world-wide empire of Macedonia, soon 
began to loosen ; and the Bactrian governors, though shorn of 
half their dominions, took advantage of the general confu- 
sion to declare themselves independent. Xlie kingdom thus 
created, embraced Bactria Proper, that is the countries north 
of the great mountains, and some of the countries to the south. 
Eastwards were the Paropamisian dominions of the Indian 
monarchs — a line of kings ennobled by such names as Chandra 
Gupta, Asoka, and Subh^gasena. Their policy was to profit by 
the dissensions, which tore the Macedonian empire, and to side 
with whichever party had the upper hand. In this way, 
by helping Antiochus against the rebel Greeks of Bactria, 
they had regained a part of the Paropamisus. To the north 
were the Scythian hordes, at present tolerably quiet, but 
containing in themselves the elements of strife and destruc- 
tion, which should one day burst upon Central Asia. On 
the west lay the formidable and aggressive kingdom of Parthia.* 
The Parthian Arsacidaj were originally Syrian subjects. 
Thirsting for independence, they revolted again and again. 
The first Bactrian prince purchased indemnity for his rebel- 
lion, by aiding the Scleucidaj against his fellow rebels of 
Parthia. 

The second Bactrian prince reversed this policy ; made 
common cause with the Parthians, and helped to establish 
the throne of the Arsacidae. He little thought that the power, 
he thus raised, would one day be to his house the deadliest of 
rivals. Such were the circumstances and such the neighbours, 

♦ See Mr. H. T. Prinsep s account of the Partliian coins in the cabinet of tlic 
East India House, presented hy Sir U. AVillock. 
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with which the two first kings of Bactria, both named Diodotus 
(Theodotus ? ), found themselves surrounded. The third, named 
Euthydemus, had to brave the vengeance of Antiochus, who 
strove to win back his lost dominions in Central Asia. The 
Selcucidse defeated the Bactrians in a pitched battle, and again 
formed an alliance with the Indians, under king Subhdgas^na, 
to whom were ceded all the remaining Bactrian provinces, 
south of the Caucasus. But Antiochus spared the kingdom 
of Bactria Proper, because he thought it would serve as a 
convenient barrier against Nomad irruptions. 

The next Bactrian prince, named Demetrius, grieved at 
the loss of these southern Provinces, and sorely pressed in 
Bactria Proper by an aspirant named Eukratides, deter- 
mined to re-con quer the Parapomisus, and to found there 
a kingdom for himself, where he might reign secure from 
his rival. But while he pushed his victorious arms towards 
the south, Eukratides })ursued him from the North. Hav- 
ing first seized upon Bactria Proper, Eukratides possessed 
himself of Demetrius’s Indian conquests, and again extend- 
ed the Grajco-Bactrian dominion to the banks of the In- 
dus. He had now reached the limit of Bactrian power, and 
was the sole ruler of Ariana. But the' close of his reign was 
harassed by aggressions from the Parthians and the Scythians ; 
and he was at last murdered by his own son Heliokles.* Be- 
fore, however, we chronicle the parricide’s reign, we must pause 
to note some internal changes that were in progress. 

Hitherto the devices and inscriptions of the Bactrian coin- 
age had been executed in a pure style of Greek art. The 
figures of the divinities were tastefully engraven. The em- 
blems associated with the main figure, the helmet, fillet, spear, 
tripod, bow chlamys, aegis, the Herculean club and lion-skin, 
were all strictly classicid. The inscriptions were in polished 
Greek, with the characters distinctly wrought. But, in the 
reign of Eukratides, a square copper coinage issued from the 
Bactrian mints, with bilingual inscriptions. On the obverse 
of the coin, the legend would be in Greek ; on the reverse, in 
a language and characters, designated (by some as Arianian, by 
others as Kabulian. The task of decyphering and interpreting 
the words of this language was chiefly performed by James 
Prinsep. The language was at first supposed to be Zend ; but 
was eventually shewn to be Prakrit, a rude and colloquial 
form of the language, so well known as Sanskrit. It there- 

* It has been doubted whether Heliokles, the parricide, is the Heliokles of the 
Coins. Ill this place we have followed Professor WUsou. 
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fore belonged to the Indian family. But the cluiracters were 
evidently not Indian, being written from right to left. They 
seemed to belong to the Semitic class, which include the 
alphabets of the Phoenician Hebrew, and a form of the 
Pehlevi, nearly allied to these which had a local currency in 
Western Persia. The precise locality of this language could 
hardly be Bactria Proper ; otherwise, traces of it would have 
been found in the purely Bactrian coins. From these premises, 
it was inferred wioi tolerable certainty, that the dialect belong- 
ed to the people, who dwelt west of the Indus, and south of 
the Hindu Kush — ^a race partly Indian, and partly Semitic. 
Such being the language, which the Bactrian princes now 
adopted on their coinage, it is clear that, from this date, namely 
the re-conquest of Lower Bactria by Demetrius and Eukratides, 
the Greek colonists began to cast their ideas in an oriental 
mould, and to domesticate themselves in their Indian possessions; 
to conciliate and naturalize their Indian subjects ; and to fuse to- 
gether tlic Western and Eastern elements of the body politic. It 
will be found also that the finish of Grecian art in the coinage 
begins to decline. We shall miss the dignity of the Minerva, 
the beauty of the Apollo with the rays of glory round hi.s 
head, the majesty of the thundering Jove, the massive strength 
of the club-bcanng Hercules, the god-like energy of the charg- 
ing Dioscuri, and the airy gracefulness of the winged Victory, 
AU this must now gradually give place to ruder devices. The 
elephant's head will occur more frequently than heretofore, and 
the Indian bull will figure on the coins. In short, the exclu- 
sive idiosyncracy of Grecian coinage will begin to pass away. 
We return to Heliokles,the last monarch, who ruled from the 
Jaxartes to the Indus. At this time the destinies of Parthia 
were swayed by Mithridates the Great. Arsacidan aggression, 
commenced during the reign of Eukratides, was perseveringly 
continued now. The western districts of Bactria having 
been forcibly annexed to Parthia, and the central provinces 
severely harassed, the arms of the invader were carried even 
into the Indian provinces. Some ancient historians, indeed, have 
included India among t^^ Mithridatic conquests. But Numis- 
matic enquiry would seem to shew that the Parthians did not, 
at this period, gain any permanent footing south of the Hindu 
Kush ; though subsequently they formed some minor principa- 
lities in that tiuarter. As regards the present period, the coins 
reveal the names of as many kings, not Parthian, as could have 
reigned within the ascertained interval of time. Even pro- 
fessor Lassen, who attributes to the Parthians, instead of to 
the Scythians, the subversion of the Grseco-Bactrian kingdoiUi 
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admits that these Parthlans did not establish any dom^on 
in India, or the Paropamisus. At all events these Parthian in- 
vasions, combined with constant attacks from the Scythians, 
made the Bactrian empire totter to its fall. Its centralization 
being thus broken up, the several provinces became separate, and 
ranged themselves under distinct sovereigns. 

The coins would shew that, between this date, viz., 155 
B. C. and the period of the great Scythian invasion, se- 
veral synchronous dynasties of Greek origin reigned in dif- 
ferent parts of Bactrla. Hitherto, assistance has been derived 
from classical authorities in the composition of a consecutive 
history. But the coins are henceforth almost our sole 
guides in tracing the fortunes of these scattered dynas- 
ties. Even in the foregoing narrative, although the names, 
engraven on the coins, had (many of them) been previously 
known to fame : yet the succession both of persons and events 
has principally been determined by Numismatic evidence. The 
sovereigns of one family fortunately adopted a coinage, which, 
though it dilfered in details, yet agreed in style. The model- 
ling of the portraiture, the emblematical devices, the dress, and 
the figuration of the tutelary deity, generally corresponded ; just 
as in modern times, the armorial bearings among the members 
of the same family correspond. In the brief and event- 
ful period, which intervened between the death of He- 
liokles and the Scythian invasion, similarity in Numismatic 
blazonry furnishes valuable data, by which the members of the 
same dynasty may be grouped together. Identity or similarity 
in Monograms may also supply means of distinction. The 
Monogram is a mark or symbol, introduced on the field of the 
coin. Whatever its particular signification may be, its value re- 
mains the same- for purposes of' identification. The Bactrian 
Monograms have always been supposed to be something more 
than mere devices. Many efforts have been made to discover 
their import without any decisive success. They have been vari- 
ously considered, as referring to places, to person, and to dates. 
But it is now generally admitted, that dates are not symbolized 
by them. From many of them, Captain Cunningham has, with 
great ingenuity, deduced the forms of letters — which letters he 
believes to be the initials in the names of various cities and 
places of mintage ; and thus he gathers a mass of collateral infor- 
mation, as to the dominions which belonged to tbe several 
dynasties. As yet, however, this interesting path of enquiry 
has not been thoroughly explored.* Such then are the means, 

* It is no new fact in Numismatics, that Exergual abbreviations, which differ but 
•ittle from Monograms, and also devices, have been employed to mark the plaoes of " 

T 
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which the coins have afforded us of distinguishing the different 
dynasties in a period, where history is silent. 

The names of eighteen kings have been classified under five 
dynasties. The first four were anterior to the Scythian in- 
vasion. The fifth was, probably, founded about the same 
time with that catastrophe, and certainly survived it. Of the 
four dynasties first named, two existed in upper, and two in 
lower, Bactria. Of the two southern dynasties, one was founded 
by the descendants of Demetrius. It will be remembered, that 
this prince, flying f|rom Eukratides in Bactria, raised his 
standard in the Paropamisus. Although Eukratides overran 
this territory also, yet, after his death, Lysias, the son or 
descendant of Demetrius, regained this portion of the patri- 
mony. His coins resemble those of his predecessor in confi. 
guration, but differ materially from them in language. De- 
metrius’s coinage was purely Greek. In Lysias’s coinage, the 
inscriptions are partly in the language of Ariana. The former 
was essentially a Bactrian prince, though, towards the close of 
his career, he aimed at Indian sovereignty. The latter was 
a Greek sovereign, reigning over an Indo-Semitic people, whose 
language he adopted in his Numismatic superscriptions. Hence 
the diversity in the coinage of two kindred sovereigns. After 
Lysias, Professor Wilson places a king named Amyntas and 
a queen named Agathokleia, whose husband has since been 
ascertained to have borne the name of Strato. The imagery 
of the coins would certainly seem to connect these persons with 
the Demetrian family. Beyond this, however, there is little in- 
formation regarding them. 

Another kingdom was founded by a prince, named Agathokles, 
in the provinces adjacent to the Indus.* The exact date of 
this event is as yet a disputed point. The coins of this king 
and of his successor Pantaleon are remarkable, as exhibiting, 
in some degree, the concurrence of Grecian and Asiatic ima- 
gery. The inscriptions are bilingual. But the Prakrit words 
are written, not in the Semitic characters of Ariana, but in 
the Pali letters of India. The divinity on the coins is Bacchus. 
An Indian mintage might possibly be thus devoted. More- 
over, it is known, that the vine flourished in the mountainous 


mintage. The Greeks used to represent the sovereign cities, which issued the coins, 
by the iiiitial letters of the names: and the Romans represented their places of 
coinage in the same manner. The British kings used to adopt fanciful devices for 
this purpose. The devices, however, are so arbitrary, and in such great variety, that, 
without explanatory information, no consistent theory or interpretation could be 
based on them. Consult Akerman on this point. 

♦ The position of this king has been much disputed : he has been assigned to several 
Ip different dynasties. "We have again followed Professor Wilson, 
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re^ons of that quarter : and some relics have been discovered, 
which shew, that the worship of the Grecian Bacchus was 
popular among the mountaineers, or it may have been that the 
Greek rulers introduced the orgies of their favourite God 
at the vintage seasons. There is also on the coins a figure of 
Jupiter, holding a three-headed Artemis, who bears a torch in 
either hand. In this device, M. Eaoul Bochette has discerned 
the influence of Arianian Mithraism on Grecian mythology. 

In connection with this idea, we observe a somewhat elaborate 
female figure, dressed in the Persian, rather than in the Indian, 
style. This kingdom was short-lived. It was subverted by the 
still more interesting dynasty of Menander, which we shall 
advert to presently. 

Of the two northern dynasties, one followed Heliokles in di- 
rect succession. It comprises the names of only two kings, 
Antalkides and Archebius. The imagery on their coins would 
seem to shew that they sprung from the stock of Heliokles. 
They probably reigned in Bactria Proper, and in the upper 
part of Arachosia, or the country lying immediately below 
the Caucasian range.* The other dynasty consisted of Anti- 
machus and Philoxenus. The devices on their coins shew 
them to have been distinct from the other Bactrian dynasties, 
and, perhaps, to have imitated the design of the Syrian mintage. 
Their precise locality has been a matter of much dispute. 
The figure of Neptune holding a palm branch, and the device 
of the Indian bull, have been considered to indicate a naval 
victory gained in the southern seas, towards the mouths of 
the Indu8.f No Numismatic specimens, however, have been 
discovered in those regions, which confirm this view. Indeed, 
the coins of this dynasty have been invariably found in more 
northern localities. Besides, there were so many other principa- 
lities, unquestionably founded in this quarter, that it is difiScult 
to find space, or time, wherein to place an additional dynasty. 
We have followed Professor Wilson in locating them in a tract 
immediately above the Hazarah hills : from which post it may be 
presumed that they made a last stand against the Scythians. 

The long threatened destruction at length arrived. Down 
pouredlithe Scythian Sakas from the wilds of Siberia, The 
l^pless empire of Bactria, dismembered by internal strife and 
harassed by its old enemies the Parthians, fell an easy prey to 

* Such is Professor Lassen’s opinion. Professor Wilson does not bring them be- 
low the mountains. 

. t The rare occurrence of this figure of Neptune renders it difBcult to form a de- 
cided opinion. Professor Lassen, being unable to account for the fact of a nayai^ 
victory in the south, has conjectured that the scene of contest was the Lacus Drangi#^ 
“iw, or Aral Lake. 
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the barbarians in 127 B. C. The political ascendancy of 
Greece, which had long been waning north of the great moun- 
tains, now set for over. The Sakas carried everything before 
them, till they reached the Caucasus, where, for the present, 
they rested, content with their triumphs. 

We have only now to follow the fortunes of the last remnant 
of Graeco-Bactrian power in the south-eastern extremity of 
the empire. For some years, previous to the great Scythian 
inroad, a prince, named Menander, had been overthrowing the 
petty principalities, which had risen on the ruins of the Bactrian 
empire, and had consolidated a kingdom in Kabul and in the 
provinces east of the Indus. It is supposed, with much rea- 
son, that he held the upper Doab of the Ganges and J umna, 
and may have even penetrated much further, both southward 
and eastward. He might have shared the fate, which befel hi's 
countrymen north of the Caucasus ; but the torrent of Scythian 
invasion was arrested, probably, by the Parthians. And thus, 
perhaps, the very nation, whose implacable rivalry had made 
the Bactrian empire defenceless against its barbarous foes, was 
instrumental in preserving the offshoot, which had established 
itself in the Paropamisus. So the branch continued to live 
after the parent trunk had been cut away. Many coins of 
Menander have been dug up in various parts of the North 
Western Provinces : and this, coupled with the statements of 
classical authors,* would go far to shew that his kingdom extend- 
ed to this neighbourhood. Up to the first century of our mra liis 
coins were current in Guzerat ; and there is little doubt, that he 
held the Indus provinces down to the sea. The various atti- 
tudes of mortal combat, in which the coins represent this prince, 
would shew the many struggles and difidculties by which he 
attained his regal state. But, when once seated on the throne, 
he diffused national wealth and contentment : and tradition has 
handed down, that eight cities contended for the honour of con- 
ferring the rites of sepulture on his remains. To his successor 
have been attributed the names of Apollodotus, Diomedes, and 
Hermseus. But as to the position of the first two names, both 
in respect of time and place, serious doubts may be entertained: 
and it is not improbable that they belonged to 8ond|||| of the 
earlier Bactrian dynasties. In the coinage of this dynasty, the 
devices are for the most part purely classical, interspersed oc- 
casionally with figures of the bull and the elephant. The 
regal titles and the representations of the tutelary divinities 
are, many of them, borrowed from the Syrian mintage of the 

^ They assert that he passed the river Isamus. This river has been supposed by 
some to mean the Jumua : Mayor Cunninghan holds that it is the Eesun. 
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Seleucidas. But the coins of the last king Hcraucus exhibit 
tokens of decline. The figures, human and divine, the emblems 
and the letters, become barbarized both in design and execution. 
And thus the coins begin to tell, in silent, but intelligible, l%ii- 
guage, that Scythian influence had reached the last stronghold 
of Bactrian independence, and that the traces of the Macedonian 
policy in Asia were fast fading away — to be lost for ever. The 
dynasty of Menander became extinct about 50 B. C. But 
before we describe the collision of the Scythians with the races 
of upper India, we shall pause to take leave of political Hel- 
lenism in Asia. 

The Greeks had now ruled for 200 years in the very heart of 
Asia : — and to every thinking mind will be suggested the ques- 
tion, what influence had the Greeks on the Asiatics, or the 
Asiatics on the Greeks ? It is generally considered, that, in 
tlie eastern Satrapies of the Macedonian empire, the Greek did, 
to a certain extent, forget the rugged customs of his mountain 
home, and, while revelling in the luxuries of the East, did 
adopt oriental manners and imbibe oriental ideas of worship. 
But the Bactrian Greek was an exception to this rule. Tho 
natives of Bactria diftered from all the other orientals, with 
whom the Greeks had mingled. The climate and nature of the 
country somewhat resembled Macedon. The Mithraic Eire 
worship, the adoration of the elements, and Zoroaster’s doctrine 
of light were, perhaps, the purest forms of faith, which the un- 
aided mind and feeling of man had ever invented. Professor 
Lassen says, speaking of Bactria, “ Here, if any where, Zoroas- 
ter’s doctrines must have been preserved most purely : and thus, 
in the amalgamation of the Oriental and Hellenic character, 
Bactrian Hellenism must have formed from the beginning a 
circle in the revolution of the East.” The idea of this passage 
is a fine one ; but JSiumismatic enquiry does not support it, or 
rather tends to prove the contrary. The many hundred Bac- 
trian coins, which have been discovered, abound in religious de- 
vices: but, with the exception of one doubtful instance, a Mi- 
thraic emblem is nowhere to be found. N either are there any 
indications of Indian mythology. The figures of the gods are 
strictlj^Iacedonian : and several of them, such as the Hercules, 
the Minerva, and the trophy-bearing Victory, the Bactrian kings 
seem to have borrowed from their great prototype, Alexander 
the Great. They would appear, therefore, not to have mingled 
any foreign elements with the religion of their forefathers : nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the native Bactrians imbibed 
any Greek ideas on religion, as the Scythians subsequently 
did. The Indo-Bactrians, that is, the people, south of the Cau-4| 
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casus and toward the Indus^ certainly did not. In fact, they 
were more likely to proselytise than the Greeks. In India, the 
Sabsean, or Mithraic, religion, which, probably, had prevailed 
universally in the East, had degenerated and branched out into 
two systems, namely, Budhism and Brahmanism, both distin- 
guished for the power and energy of their priesthood, and both 
aiming at universal sovereignty, political and spiritual. The es- 
tablished religions of India, therefore, effectually prevented the 
spread of the Grecian religion to the south of the mountains. 
In a religious point of view then, there was, probably, no amal- 
gamation between the Greek rulers and their Asiatic subjects : 
whatever union did subsist was political. That there was some 
such union, had been already evidenced by the bilingual in- 
scriptions. Some of the regal titles (such as Nikb-phoros, or 
Soter) were much the same as those borne by the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidm. The kings, while they fully kept up the 
prestige of the Grecian name, appreciated the military resources 
of their subjects, and valued the fime of the Bactrian cavalry, 
as is evident from the constant appearance of the horse on their 
coins. That the country grew in material wealth under their 
rule, is proved by the prolific abundance of their silver coinage. 
Their mints not only sustained the currency of Bactria Proper, 
but supplied the wants of the eastern divisions of their empire. 
The silver pieces of Bactria continued to be a medium of ex- 
change for some centuries after our mra. And, vast as were 
the monetary and commercial transactions of Upper India, yet 
the Bactrian fund of silver coinage was so adequate, that it was 
not found necessary to issue any silver coinage at all in India, 
until after the decadence of the Indo- Scythian empire in the 
third century. Nor can any counter inference be drawn from 
the absence of gold Bactrian coins, inasmuch as the specific rea- 
son for this circumstance will be hereafter assigned. There was 
much wisdom in Antiochus’s political principles, when he deter- 
mined to spare the kingdom of Bactria, in order that it might 
stand as a dyke between the surging sea of Nomad invaders 
and the rich lowlands of Central Asia. At that time, the Scy- 
thians were hanging like a thunder cloud in the nor^ ready 
to rain destruction over the civilized east. The ParthA king- 
dom, at that crisis of struggle for its own independent existence, 
was unable to stretch forth the arm of resistance. Had the 
Bactrian kingdom been at that period annihilated, the Scythians 
would have overrun Central Asia, swept on to India, or even 
penetrated to the capital of the Seleucidse. But, when at last 
the Scythians did prevail, the Parthians had, in the interval, 
» gathered strength, and the Indian monarchs had steadily consoli- 
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dated a colossal power. Thus was the progress of the barbarians 
checked. Such were the benefits that Asia owed to the Bac- 
trian dynasties, that for so many years shielded the east from 
desolation. And when the fated moment did arrive, the fair 
structure of Grecian civilization had been so well and firmly 
raised, that the conquerors were obliged to succumb to the hu- 
manizing influences of the conquered — an influence, the same 
as that which Horace declared the Greeks had exercised over 
the Romans also ; — Greeda captaferum victor em cepit. 

Such were the interesting results of the extension of Greek 
dominion from the Caspian to the Indus. The political supremacy 
perished, but the moral influence survived. The dynasties, of 
which we must now treat, are chiefly interesting, because they 
used the Grecian language, adopted the imagery of the Grecian 
religion, and venerated Grecian art. They exhibit also the 
last instances, in which the symbols of Greece were blended, 
in the same coinage, with those of India. And thus, in the 
barbaric kingdoms which follow, we shall behold Greece faintly 
imaged, though “ living Greece no more.” Yet we shall see 
bow Greece could “ brokenly live on.” 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was — 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks,” 

The Scythians, who overthrew the Bactrian kingdom, were 
urged on, not only by the love of conquest, but also by the spur 
of necessity. Scythia Proper was not large enough to bold all 
the Nomad hordes, that were congregated within it. At this 
period, it was a kind of political volcano. Within its bosom 
were stirring and heaving all the elements of mischief. At 
length, with a tremendous eruption, forth there issued a fiery 
stream of lava, that was to flow resistless over the plains of 
Asia. The Sakas were the first tribe, that were driven out to 
seek their fortune in the South. And, in all probability, these 
were the destroyers of the Bactrian empire. The ancient 
records of India, when collated with the Chinese and classical 
historic^ leave little doubt that these Sakas — after they had 
subdue4p first Bactria and subsequently the So ter dynasty (of 
Menander) in the 
India under their 
king 

ty with the Hindus, was surnamed Sakari, or the 

foe of the Sakas. But either he, or one of his successors, was 
forced to yield to the Yuchis, a second tribe of Scythians, still 
more powerful than the first. These Yuchis founded a most 


Vikramaditya, 
is a hero-divin: 


Paropamisus, and had brought all upper 
dominion — were eventually overthrown by 
of Oujein, in B. C. 56. This monarch, who 
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important kingdom, generally styled the ^do-^ythian. In 
determining the time and place of these Scythian invasions, 
much assistonce has been derived from the Chinese annalists 
and travellers. It may appear strange, but it is, nevertheless, 
true, that Chinese literature has been found of great practical 

utility in these respects. ^ „ -r i -r. xi.- * 1 . 

It should be added, that a series of Indo-Parthian coins have 

been found, which would shew that, for a brief space, some Par- 
thian princes must have ruled in the direction of the Paropa- 
misus. In all probability, when the ^ctrian empire was 
despoiled, they managed to seize a mmety of the plunder. Wc 
shall then first dismiss this line of Parthian kings; and then, 
passing on to the Scythians, we shall commence with the Sakas, 

and afterwards proceed with the Yuchis. xi. tj al* 

Doubts have been already intimated, as to the L arthwns 
havino- acquired any Indian dominions at an early period. J he 
dynasty, of wliichwe are about to speak, are certainly 1 arthians, 
both in name and in style of coinage. ^ The inferiority of the 
characters, in which the Greek inscriptions arc engraven, would 
shew that the coins belong to the later and declining period of 
Grieco-Asiatic mintage ; and the Arianian inscriptions on the 
reverse would mark an Indian locality. Various attempts have 
been made, with indifferent success, to identify the first prince 
Vonones, with personages of that name, who figure in the 
Arsacidan history of Parthia. The coins of the third prince 
Gondophare3,aredistinguishedby a pccuhar Monogram, m winch 
Professor Wilson discerns a letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Ecclesiastical history corroborates most singularly the Numis- 
matic evidence regarding this prince. Saint Thomas is said to 
have received a divine commission to visit t^ Indians, who 
were ruled by a prince named Gondoforus.* The coincidence 
is somewhat striking. Another prince, styled Abagasus on 
the coins, is connected with Gondophares by uniformity of Mo- 
no^rram. There are several other princes included in this 
dynasty. But we do not know enough of their reigns or their 
policy, to make them interesting. And thus, we must close our 
account of this distant Indian offshoot of that 
the name of Mithridates has rendered famous in Roma^historj , 
and which was remarkable among the kingdoms of Maced^ 
nian origin, from having been finally subverted, not as Bactm, 
by barbaric invasion, nor as the Seleucidan and Ptolemaic „ 
doms by the irresistible progress of Roman conquest, but oy 

♦ Sharon Turner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons. Note to 
a Saxon Life of St. Thomas, to be found among the Cottonian raanuscrip 
passage was pointed out to us by a friend. 
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tlie zealous onset of religious fervour, by the enthusiastic vigour 
of Ardeshir Baba-jan, the perpetuator of the Maglan tenets, the 
renovator of the Sabsean and Mithraic religions. And while 
we treat of the Indo-Scythiau dynasties, and reflect how Budh- 
ism and Brahmanism (both offsprings of Mithraism) grew 
up under the shadow of Greek civilization, till they overspread 
the extreme East, we should not forget that a great day was at 
hand for the common progenitor of both ; and that Mithraism 
was to be reinstated in the “ high places” of Central Asia. 

Our view must now be turned towards the Saka-Scythians. 
In the earlier coins of this class, the letters can hardly be 
decyphered, being rude imitations of the Greek: and the 
names are fre(|uently illegible. The three first names given 
in Professor Wilson’s list, namely, Spalarius, Paliiisus, and 
Mayses, we shall pass over summarily ; merely remarking, 
with respect to the two former, that they are placed by 
many Numismatists among the Bactrian princes; and re- 
garding the latter, that it corresponds with Mdos or Md,s, 
which Professor Lassen shews to be of Mithraic origin. We 
then come to the interesting set of coins, which bear the name 
of Azes. This prince must have been the greatest, that had 
appeared in Asia since the days of Alexander. The extension 
of his rule to the frontier of Central Asia has led many to 
suppose, that he was of Indian origin. He certainly docs 
sonjetimes figure on the coins in an Indian attitude. But no 
Budhist or Brahmanist emblems are associated with him. 
Whether he be Indian or not, the Chinese theory, which identi- 
fies him with Asoka, or Ayu, is decidedly wrong. On the other 
hand, some of the best authorities, such as Lassen, conclude 
him to be Scythian. The figure of the mounted king (a Szu, or 
Saka device, according to Lassen) and the general aspect of the 
types would certainly favour this supposition. And it is 
improbable, that an Indian ever could have reigned north 
of the Caucasus, as Azes certainly did. Ilis coins were found, 
chiefly, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar and in Aftghanistan, 
also in various parts of the Punjab, but not lower. They arc 
numerous and greatly diversified both in type, device and 
inonogram ; and they are generally executed with much pre- 
cision and completeness. The inscriptions arc in Greek and 
in Bactro-Pali. The imagery is diawn from Grecian mytholo- 
gy. Beyond this, there arc no religious emblems. There are 
no devices, that could represent Mithraism or Hinduism. The 
most important coins are those, which indicate the extent of 
his empire. There is the Bactrian camel,* the Indian lion 

* See Professor I.asson’s able iTiterpretation of these emblems. 

U 
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ami elephant, the bull of Kabul. There is also a remarkable 
device, which represents Neptune trampling on a swimming 
figure. This has been confidently referred to victories gained 
in the vicinity of the Indus. Connected with the coinage of 
this prince, are some specimens, bearing the superscription of 
Azilises, who was, no doubt, a kindred sovereign — whether 
successor, or predecessor, is uncertain. Belonging to the same 
series are a most numerous set of coins, displaying the title of 
“ Great king of kings, the Preserver.” One emblem of this set 
represents a male figure in a long robe, with a cap and fillet, 
and the right arm stretched over a fire altar. This is interpreted 
as an evident allusion to the Magian religion. These coins have 
been found in the very heart of India, at Benares and at Malwa. 
The nameless title has, by some, been referred to a confedera- 
tion of states. But it was, probably, the generic name of a 
line of kings. 

The coins, then, show that there arose, upon the ruins 
of Bactria, a barbaric empire of Saka-Scythian origin, pro- 
fessing a mixed religion, composed of Mithraism, Hellenism, 
and perhaps Hinduism — ^an empire, that stretched from the 
confines of Tartary over the Caucasian range, and thence, 
centring itself in Affghanistan and the Punjab, reached down 
to the mouths of the Indus — spread eastward, over the plains 
of Hindustan, to the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna— 
and, southward, over Rajputana to the Vindhyan range of 
Central India. But for the coins, what historical speculatist 
would have dreamt of this? In fixing the dates of this 
dynasty, we must remeraher, that it came after the first 
Scythian invasion, and before the second, by the Tokhares, or 
Yuchis. It is well known that the Indian king, Vikraraaditya, 
defeated some Saka power. And it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty, that these must have been the Sakas so 
defeated. Then, if this be so, the date of their overthrow 
may be deduced with precision, for the era of Vikramaditya 
has been placed beyond doubt* What became of the Sakas 
after their Indian defeats, neither history nor Numismatics in- 
form us. It cannot be supposed that Vikramaditya pursued 
them into Bactria Proper. But whether they maintained their 
power in that quarter, or yielded to some other Scythian swarm, 
is unknown — a, point too dark even for conjecture. That 
the Sakas, however, were succeeded in India, after no long in- 


♦ It is unfortunate that Archaeoldsts have not been able to connect Vikranaa- 
ditya with any one of the several kinds of relics, whether coins, or rock-inscriptions, 
or pillars ; while they have succeeded to so great an extent in establishing the position 
of Chandra Gupta and Asoka. 
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terval, by the kindred tribe of Yuchis, or Tokhares, may be re- 
garded as an historical fact. They could not have followed in 
direct succession, inasmuch as it was Vikramaditya, who over- 
threw the Sakas. But it is known that the kingdom, which 
his spirit and patriotism had founded, fell into confusion after 
his death. And it is most probable, that the Yuchis took that 
opportunity of usurping his throne and power, and of raising 
up a great Indo-Scytnian empire. We shall, henceforward, 
hear no more of Bactria Proper ; our attention will be confined 
to upper India, including Affghanistan and the Paropamisus. 

The coins of the Yuchi, or Indo-Scythian, dynasty have been 
discovered in vast numbers. They are entirely gold and copper. 
There is only one silver specimen in the whole set. Now it 
has been already stated, that the Bactrian coinage was entirely 
silver ; while the Indian coinage was entirely gold and copper. 
When we consider that the two countries were con-terminous, 
and that commercial intercourse and monetary exchange largely 
subsisted between them, it can hardly be regarded as a fortui- 
tous circumstance, that, in one country, the more valuable coins 
should be nothing but silver, and, in the other, nothing but gold. 
It was not that the Indians never availed themselves of a silver 
currency ; for, as was previously mentioned, the silver pieces 
of Bactria were current in India for some centuries after our 
aera ; so numerous were they, that it must needs be concluded 
that the Bactrian rulers made special provision for the monetary 
requirements of India, and augmented the silver mintage ac- 
cordingly. Why then did the Bactrians follow this policy? 
some reason there must have been. A reason is supplied by the 
author of the Periplus, who says, that the silver denarii were 
exchanged with advantage .against the gold kaltes of India,* 
But, when the Bactrian pieces became obsolete and fell out of 
circulation, and the resources of silver currency thus began to 
fail, the Indians introduced a silver coinage of their own. To- 
Avards the decline of the Indo-Scythic power, and the accession 
of the great Gupta dynasty, the Satraps of Guzeratf and tlio 
Gupta sovereigns of that region coined beautifully in silver, 
while the coinage of Kanouj,the then capital of northern India, 
continued to be gold. The. monetary remains of the Indo- 
Scythic epoch seem to shew that tliis was a period of national 
wealth and commercial activity. That there was a brisk de- 
nwmd in the money market and the bazaar, is evinced by the 

^ On this point consult Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, ami Cunningham's Numismatic 
t Vide “ Saurashtran Coins,” by E. Thomas, Esq„ B. C. S. 
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immonae issue of copper coins. The pice of the Indo-Scythian 
kadphises and Kanerkes were current in the Hindu kingdoms 
of upper India, and remained in circulation till the Muham- 
madan invasion. But, besides difference in metal, ^there will be 
observed other important changes in the specimens of the 
coining series. They cease to be bilingual. The coins of Kad- 
phises, the first king on the list, form a single exception to this 
rule. The Arianian, or Bactro-Pali characters (of which so 
much has been said) are no more to be seen ; the Greek Al- 
phabet alone remains. Heretofore, in each series, Greek mytho- 
logy has supplied a goodly portion of the imagery : but hence- 
forward that also disappears. Greek art is passing away ; but the 
court language and the fashionable orthography are still Greek, 
It has been already stated that the general features of the coins, 
and the localities in which they have been found, prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that this kingdom eomprised upper India, 
that is the tract of country between the junction of the Gan- 
ges and Jumna and the Western extremity of the Paropami- 
sus. The first king was Kadphises. Some of his coins were first 
discovered at Mathura (Muttra) and Allabahad. But the fi- 
gurations had become indistinct from long friction, and the letters 
of the inscriptions could not, at that time, be decyphered. These 
specimens remained therefore unintelligible, until they were 
coinpare<l with the more recently discovered coins. A great num- 
ber of fellow specimens have been dug up in Kabul and the 
Punjab. The king’s dress and the cast of his features are un- 
questionably Tartar, or Scythian. In one coin, he appears wor- 
shipping at a fire-altar. In some coins, the Hindu Shiva is 
represented with his usual attributes, and his attendant bull, be- 
decked after the regular fashion. Qn the reverses of the coins 
(as we said before) the Arianian characters are seen for the 
last time. There are other coins bearing the same name : but, 
on account of dissimilarity of device, they are conjectured to 
belong to another Kadphises. It is agreed on all hands, that he 
was not the only one of his race, who bore this name ; and that, 
at all events, other kings must have intervened between him and 
the monarch, we are now about to notice, namely, Kanerkes. 
That this king was of a different lineage from Kadphises, seems 
clear from the absence of bilingual inscriptions, and an addi- 
tional set of honorific titles derived from the Magian vocabu- 
lary. But general uniformity of design and monogram, and 
identity in place of discovery, would show that both princes 
belonged to the same race and the same kingdom. On some 
of the Kanerkian coins, there appears the figure of the Sakya 
Sinha, one of the Mfinis or patron saints of Budhism, m a 
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preaching or benedictory attitude. Major Cunningham con- 
siders* * * § that he has got a coin of this king, in which the aspect 
of the figure is eminently Budhist, and with an inscription, 
which he decyphers as an invocation to Budha. This prince 
has also been identified with Kaniki, or Kanishka, a king known 
to Cashmerian history, and a zealous Budhistf 
The coins of the next king, Kenorama, are in much the same 
style as the preceding. But the constant occurrence of the ele- 
phant would seem to denote the consolidation of the kingdom in the 
interior of India. Neither is there any thing that calls for especial 
notice in the coinage of the next king, Oerkes, except that his 
dress closely resembles the vestments of the Sassanian kings of 
Persia, as depicted on their coins. There is a fire altar plainly 
represented in the coins of the next king,Baraoro. The regal head 
dress is unquestionably Sassanian.^ We next come to a set 
of coins, inscribed with the name, Ardokro : whether it belong- 
ed to one, or to several monarchs, is uncertain. Their principal 
type is a female, sitting on a high-backed throne, and holding a 
cornucopia.§ The recurrence of this type in the Gupta coins 
of Kanouj (and it will be remembered that the Guptas succeed- 
ed the Indo-Scythians), associated with regular Hindu inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit, marks the Ardokro coins as the last of the Indo- 
Scythian scries, and as belonging to the transition period, when 
the last vestiges of Bactrian influence and Grecian civilization 
were fast fading from our view to be seen no more. From a 
comparison of the respective types and monograms, James 
Prlnsep has pronounced the Indo-Scythian to have been the 
original model of the Kanouj coinage. And thus Indo-Scythic 
history may, perhaps, explain the Rajput tradition, which declares 
the founder of the Kanouj race of Rahtorcs to have been a 
Ydvan, or Greek, of the Asi or Aswa tribe. A Bactrian chief 
was, no doubt, meant. The tradition, however, is only useful 
as showing that Indian tradition preserved the remembrance 
of dominant races, who had come down from the north. It 
cannot have much historical significance : for the Rajput bard 
forgot, or ignored the fact, that it was the comparatively low 
caste Guptas, and not the high-born Rahtorcs, who drove back 
the Indo-Scythians. In Surat also, the southern extremity 

* Nmimatic Tracts.— 3 . A. S. Bengal. 

t See .T. Prinsep’s account of this kinjt in the Journal of the Asiatic Society ; also 
Cunningham’s Treatise on Kashinerian coinage.— JVumw»ta/ic Chnmieh, Vol. VI., 
(IK-Cl.) 

t Vide Wilrtotrs Account of the Sassanian coins. 

§ Tjisson has observed that the Saka kiiij^s are generally reprosciited as inonntr*!, 
and tho Yuchis seated in a chariot, or on a throne. 
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of their empire, the Indo-Scythians left their Numismatic devices 
to be imitated by their successors.* These Numismatic coinci- 
deuces, while they prove what James Prinsep called " the Indo- 
Scythic paternity of the Kanouj coinage, ” are still more valua- 
able as establishing the consecutive order of events-f The later 
history of Kanouj is detailed in genuine and authentic nar- 
ratives, and may form a sound basis on which to raise a struc- 
ture of Numismatic facts. If, therefore, the connection of the 
Kanouj coinage with the Indo-Scythic, and the connection of 
the latter with the earlier Scythian, coinage, and again the 
connection of this last coinage with the Grajco-Bactrian and 
the Macedonian (when we again meet the domain of history) 
be all made out, as we trust it has — then something has been 
done to evince the fidelity and trustworthiness of Numismatic 
enquiry, and to vindicate, in legal phrase, the “ admissibility” 
of the coins as evidence. 

By this time, that is, the beginning of the third century, a 
race of Gupta chiefs had arisen. They expelled the Indo- 
Scy thians : and, having thus rid themselves of foreign domina- 
tion, they founded a kingdom, which extended from Nepal to 
Guzerat and from Magadha to the Paropamisus. ^ And thus 
Hindu supremacy was restored in the north of India, where it 
had not been known since the days of Chandragupta and Asoka. 

But before this Indo-Scythic dynasty is finally dismissed 
from our consideration, there are one or two questions, connect- 
ed with the religious emblems of their coins, which merit a brief 
discussion. What, for instance, meant the Mithraic emblems? 
how and from whence did th^ get to India ? Klemeutal wor- 
ship was the original faith of Central Asia. It is known by the 
several names of Magian, Sabaean, and Mithraic. This super- 
stition, in itself purer and simpler than other forms of hea- 
thenism, soon became corrupted, and degenerated into a mytho- 
logy, the most stupid and senseless of all.t As the religion 
spread, a number of strange names and epithets were incorporat- 
ed into the sacred nomenclature, and the deified heroes of 
neighbouring nations were allowed the honor of apotheosis in 
the Mithraic Pantheon. But this Persian mythology, though 
it no doubt was venerated in the homes of the people, does not 
appear to have been more than tolerated by the successors of 
•Alexander. As far as we know it was not politically encouraged, 

♦ See Saurashtran Coins.” 

t See ToeCs Connection of the Rajpute with the Scythiane, Chapter 

I. and VI. 

J Sec Malcolm’s Account of the procena of corruption in the Hutory of Perlite- 
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and it certainly did not receive the allegiance of the kings. 
When the Greeks lost their political power, the barbaric con- 
querors at first adopted the Grecian, and not the Magian, my- 
thology. And thus for many years, the Greek religion con- 
tinued to be fashionable. The Yuchis, however, rgected the 
European, and adopted the Asiatic, mythology. But when 
established in India, they deemed it politic to encourage the two 
prevailing religions of that Peninsula, namely, Brahmanism 
and Budhism — which were after all only offsprings of the 
parent Mithraism. Hence it was that the emblems of Shiva, 
of Budh, and of Mithra, appear together on the Indo-Scythic 
coinage. We will first notice the names and figures, charac- 
teristic of Mithraism.* 

The titular terms Miro, Mioro, or Mithro, attached to the 
re<^al names of the Kanerkian dynasty, are identified with the 
word Mithra, the Zendic name for the sun. This famous word, 
which has given a name to the Mithraic religion, re-appears in 
Persian as Mihir, in Sanscrit as Mitra and Mihira. But in 
these two languages, it is only one name for the sun out of 
many : whereas the original Mithra means the one sovereign 
sun, and corresponds with the Ilblios, also found on the coins. 
He is seen in a flowing dress, with light radiating round his 
head. The Deus Lunus of Asia Minor appears on the coins 
under the Zendic name of Mao and Manao Ba^o, correspond- 
ing with the Sanscrit word, Mas. The figure resembles that of the 
sun, only instead of the rays we have the lunar circlet. In 
connection with this divinity, the coins give the name of Nanaia, 
Nina, and Mna Kio. This goddess, a tributary of the moon, is 
the triple faced Artemis of Agathokles(theBactrian king), the 
Anaitis of the Persians, the Anaia of Armenia, the Bibi Nini 
of the Muhammadans.t 

Next we have Athro on the coins, the peculiar god of 
the Ignicolae, the personificatlbn of fire. The figure is en- 
circled with the sacred element, and the hair seems to wreath 
itself into flames. The name is also Zendic, and agrees with 
“ Atar8,”Fi're. The word “ Oado” on the coins has been identified 
with the Zendic “ Vato” and the Persian “ Bad,” Wind. ^ Two 
words ” Okro” and “ Ardokro” have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The “ Ard” has been reasonably conjectured to be the 
common prefix “ Arta,” Great, as in Arta Xerxes. Another 
name, “Pharo,” on account of the similarity of the figure to which 
it is attached, has been supposed to be an epithet of the sun. 


* Se« Lassen’s interpretation of these names and figures, 
t Wilson’s Artana Antigua. 
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Now, it must be steadily borne in mind, that all these names are 
written in the Greek character. Thus was the Greek lan- 
guage made the medium, by which the people of India were to 
learn the sacred terminology of the Persian Zendavesta. Un- 
til the discovery of the coins, no three things could be more 
separate — more irreconcilably disconnected — than this lan- 
guage, this people, and this religion. But now the coins have 
brought these three together ! And, thus corrupted, Mithraism 
was to run its course, not only in Ariana, but in the Indian 
Peninsula. It was soon, however, to be driven out from the 
former by the Sassanian descendants of the great reformer, 
and from the latter by the Guptas. ^ ^ 

The blending of Brahmanist symbols with the pantheistic 
imagery of the Indo- Scythians needs not excite surprise ; but 
the admission of Budhist emblems may suggest a few observa- 
tions. For some time Budhism was denied its proper place 
in history. It had the misfortune to be overthrown by a sys- 
tern, in which historical mendacity in support of religious 
tenets was held to be a cardinal virtue.* The Brahmanists, 
having established the most complete civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, and elaborated a polished literature, were reluctant to 
admit that there had been such a thing, as a Budhisni, which once 
ran Brahmanism very hard in the race of dominion. But tlie 
veil was gradually withdrawn. Chinese literature gave forth 
its stores of information. Accounts came pouring in from Bur- 
mah, Thibet, Nepal, Ceylon. The earth and the mountain 
yielded up their monumental treasures. Caves were penetrated 
— relics dug up— rock inscriptions decyphered. The writings 
on the Delhi and Allahabad pillars were read. The coins 
began to tell their story. As our knowledge of the dynasties, 
which ruled in upper India and Kabul, began to increase, the 
works of several Chinese travellers, who visited India during 
the first five centuries of ou/ mra, were critically examined-t 
The correctness of their Geography and the general truth of 
their, statements were remarkably verified by the relics and 
the coins, which have formed the subject of the present treatise. 
From all tliis evidence, some scholars have believed that the Pali 
language was current, and the Budhist faith dominant, at a 


♦ We do not of course mean to say that Budhism was not mentioned in Sanskrit 
Literature, but only that its position was not duly described. 

t We need not j^ive the names of these travellers. The accounts of their travels 
were most elaborately commented on by Remusat, Klaproth, Burnouf, and others. 
The work of the principal traveller, Fa Hian, having? been translated into French, was 
again translated into English by Mr. Laidley of Calcutta, 
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time, when the polished form of the Sanscrit was unknown, 
and when Brahmnism could not raise its head.* Without 
going so far as this, and without claiming any undue antiquity 
or pre-eminence for Budhism, we may safely say that for 
sometime, it was at least co-extensive with, and at one epoch, 
superior to, Brahmanism ; that it extended as far north, ami 
was probably carried into Indian kingdoms beyond the Indus 
and below the Caucasian range — countries, wliiither Brahman- 
ism perhaps never penetrated; that some of the most illus- 
trious Hindu monarchs were its disciples — monarchs, who 
made treaties with Antiochus the Great, and kept the Bao- 
trian Greeks at bay ; and that it took its place, side by side 
with Brahmanism and Mithraism, in the adoration of the Indo- 
Scythians, we have already seen. And this fact was further 
strengthened by Captain Cautley’s exhumation of a Budhist 
city at Behar, near Seharunpur. Among the ruins were dis- 
covered, not only a series of Indo-Scythian coins with the 
Budhist symbols, but also a collection of undoubtedly Budh- 
ist relics. The discovery of Indo-Scythian coins in the Budh- 
ist topes of Affghanistan has been already described. 

With the extinction of the Indo-Scythian power will close 
the historical drama, allotted to this article. However incom- 
plete our treatment of the subject may Have been, we trust that, 
at all events, the history itself has been proved to merit attention. 
It has been seen that Numismatics has exhibited the history of 
three great nations, the Grmco-Bactrian, the Bactro-Scythian, 
and the Indo-Scythian. The coins have shown how the Greeks 
consolidated their power, and extended it to the furthest East ; 
how they preserved their religion, arts and civilization in pris- 
tine purity, and yet cemented the bonds of political union with 
their Eastern subjects ; how they led on their people in the on- 
ward course of commercial activity and national prosperity ; how 
they held the barbarians in check ; and how, weakened by. inter- 
nal strife, and struggling with their rivals, the Parthians, they fell 
an easy prey to the Scythians. The coins have shewn how the 
Bactro-Scythians raised a vast, but short-lived. Empire, at one 
time, greater even than the Grmco-Bactrian; how they borrowed 
the arts, policy, language, and religion of the Greeks ; how at 
the same time they engrafted on this noble stock, the mytholo- 
gy and the forms of oriental worship. Lastly, the coins have 
shewn how, on the expulsion of the Bactro-Scythians, a kindred 
of Indo-Scythians seized the southern and eastern por- 
tions of the old empire; how they augmented the material 

* See Colonel Sykes’ treatise on the religious, moral and political state of India, 
"efore tlie Muhammadan invasion. 

VV 
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wcivltli of monetary currency 6f thi* new kingdom ; how they 
adopted and blended together the ideas .and the superstitious 
of the three great sects of orientalism, but still retained the 
Greek, as the classicalianguage of the court and the state. Such 
facts as these History^hjid not -shewn, and, unless new materials 
should be discovered, never could shew; Besides these points, 
on which coins alone have furnished the main body of the 
evidence, they have supplied a mass of collateral and supple- 
mentary information regarding the origin and growth of some 
of the oldest eastern languages and the most potent eastern 
religions. Those, who imagine that this picture is overdrawn, 
we must refer to the many learned and elaborate treatises, 
both English and continental, alluded to in the foregoing pages, 
and to the plates, with which most of the works are embellished, 
and by means of which the reader may judge for himself, 
whether the inferences drawn from the coins are just and fair, 
or not. 

It must not, however, be concluded that the Numismatists of 
India arc resting on their oars, or are content with the 
archaeological trophies already won. There are, we doubt not, 
many acute and accomplished minds still labouring to throw 
additional light on the, facts of this history. Not a year 
passes away without some circumstances being adduced in 
confirmation, addition, correction, or illustration. Much has 
been done in the way of correction. The position of individual 
kings, and even the dates and localities of particular dynasties 
have been occasionally altered ; but the cardinal points of the 
narrative, the nature and extent of the several kingdoms, the 
succession of races, languages and religions — all this has stood 
unassailed and unimpeached throughout the ten years of Nu- 
mismatic scrutiny. And it is upon these points that we 
have endeavoured to dwell, rather than upon points of minor 
importance, which cannot be fixed with absolute certainty, and 
which do not affect general principles or theories. Much has 
also been done in the way of corroooration. And few portions 
of the subject have been more strengthened than that which 
relates to the geographical extent of the several kingdoms, both 
classical and barbarian, which existed in upper India. The ten- 
dency of recent discoveries has been to shew that Kabul and 
the runjab formed the pivot, on which often turned the fate of 
Central Asia and of India. It is, indeed, no newly discovered fact 
that this region has been to Asia, what the Netherlands were 
to Europe, the arena of incessant contest between the different 
aspirants to universal dominion. But for aught that history 
told us to the contrary, we might have supposed that it enjoyed 
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li respite trom contention during the long interval between the 
invasion -of *the Greeks under Alexander and of the Mussul- 
mans under Mahmud. The coins, however, shew that during 
this period also, it was as sharply contejfted for, as it ever has 
been Wbsequently; — that it wus the battle field, not qnly of 
ambitious autocrats, but also of races, religions, and opinions ; — 
that it was the scene of such contests, as might be anxiously 
looked upon (to borrow the Homeric notion) by the gods of 
Greece, by the Hindu Triad, by the Gautamas of Budhism, 
and by the elemental divinities of Zoroaster. 

Nor must it be supposed that Indian Numismatics stop here. 
We have only traced the History of India for six hundred 
years. But the coins, to use Professor Wilson’s words, have 
foliovved the destinies of India for two thousand years. Fol- 
lowing the Indo-Scythian dynast}^ in close order, there come 
several series of Hindu coins, which explain much that was 
obscure in the Ante-Muhaminadan period of Indian history, 
and which conduct us down to the epoch of Muhaminadan con- 
quests. Then, following the tracks of authentic liistory, the 
coins accompany us through the periods marked by the several 
Muhammadan dynasties, and by the diftcrent policies, which 
they pursued ; — until at last there appears a coinage, which has 
spread even further than the Macedonian, which heralded 
a civilization higher than that of the Greeks, and which belonged 
to an empire greater than that of Alexander. These subjects 
may perhaps be treated of in a future article : but we shall not 
touch upon them at present, inasmuch as we have confined 
ourselves to the limits of Greek dominion and influence in the 
East. 
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Art. V. — 1. Transactmu of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta. 1825-43. 

2. Reports of the Commission for enquiring into the state of large 
and populous districts. London. 1844. 

3. Report of the General Board of Health on the epidemic 
Cholera of 1848-49, xoith appendices. London. 1850. 

4. Act X. of 1842. An Act for enabling the .inhabitants of any 
place of public resort or residence under the Presidency of Fort 
William, not loithin the toum of Calcutta, to make better prooU 
sion for purposes connected with public health and convenience, 
Calcutta Government Gazette, \^th October, 1842. 

5. Act XXVI. of 1850. An Act to enable improvements to he 
made in towns. Calcutta Government Gazette, 2\st June, 1850. 

6. Report on Small Pox in Calcutta, and Vaccination in Bengal. 
By Duncan Stewart, M. D. Calcutta. 1844. 

7. Report of the Small Pox Commissioners appointed by Govern' 
ment, with an Appendix. Calcutta, Is^ J^lyy 1850. 

8. Medical Report <m the Mahamurri in Gurhwal in 1849-50. By 
Dr. C. Reriny, Superintending Surgeon. Agra. 1851. 

9. Suggestions for the extension and perfection of Vaccination, 
simultaneously with the systematic study of epidemic and CU' 
demic diseases in India. By J. R. Bedford, Assistant Surgeon, 
Calcutta. 1851. 

Whilst civilized man, throughout the world, has brought his 
highest faculties to bear upon the adaptation of natural pro- 
duets to his wants and wishes ; whilst sage and savage, each 
in his own degree, have separately, from the earliest ages, toiled 
to find a remedy for bodily disease, the ‘heritage of their, com- 
mon fall; — the conviction, amongst educated nations, of the 
possibility of, not alone subduing, but actually warding off, its 
inroads, is but newly awakened ; and, even now, the question of 
its truth trembles in the mental balance of not an inconsider- 
able number. It is ever the law of mind to disbelieve all evils 
imperfectly understood. Sanatory Reform labours under the 
disadvantage of dealing with mal-influences, which speak not for 
themselves, but require to be long and sedulously studied, ere 
their distinct and undeniable relation to disease be recognized. 
Now that the light of full intelligence is breaking on the pub- 
lic mind, the ignorance of past ages is inexplicable. Air, light, 
and water, the very elements of life and health, have been sys- 
tematically, it would appear, excluded from the doomed inhabi- 
tants of large cities ; whilst plague and pestilence, sweeping 
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away their tens of thousands in the prime of life, have come in 
vain, as far as any practically operative warning was concerned. 
Civilization, unaccompanied by sanatory knowledge, has played 
an evil part.- The high pressure of commercial activity in Eng- 
land, combined with want, has forced into the industrial classes 
a child-population, who, instead of obtaining purity of mind and 
healthiness of body in open fields, have been condemned to 
doubtful companionship, to weakened power, retarded growth, 
and imperfect development of mind and body, by a system of 
precocious labour in close unhealthy factories. Nor docs the evil 
end with this : a deteriorated race begets a like progeny ; and 
thus, by slow degrees, the stout yeoman, filtered through succes- 
sive generations, rises to the surface a crippled mindless man. 

If the injurious conditions, we have thus so lightly touched 
upon, be fatal to life and health in ordinary times, how must 
their influence become enhanced, during any epidemic con- 
stitution of the air — when the angel of death hovers above 
and around us, thrusting his fiery torch into every spot, in 
which the neglect of nature’s laws has suffered to accumulate 
the fuel appropriate to its flame! If this be true of England, 
where with happily rare exceptions, a wide spread pestilence 
is now unknown, and where a recently awakened Govern- 
ment, aided by scientific minds, is putting forth all its strength 
to crush the Hydra, what shall we say of India, our present 
theme — a land where death rides rampant, trampling an untold 
number of victims beneath his courser’s heels, with each suc- 
cessive year ? Here no breathing time is given. Epidemics 
prevail at all and every season, sometimes acquiring a maxi- 
mum of destructive power, at others sinking to a point, which, 
still in western nations, would be viewed with horror and af- 
fright. And how has this been remedied ? What ^teps have 
been taken to protect the people over whom we rule, to save our- 
selves, and to circle with a fence those, whose lives are dearer to 
us than our own, against the fell destroyer ? Absolutely next 
to nothing. With the exception of Calcutta (for we limit our re- 
marks to the presidency of Bengal, although little doubting 
their applicability to the subordinate Governments), our Indian 
towns remain unchanged, from what they were two thousand 
years ago. 

Deeply impressed ourselves with the truth of all that has 
been urged by sanatory writers, we cite their testimony, 
in conjunction with our own experience, to impress upon the 
rulers of this land, the absolute and urgent necessity of put- 
ting into force, without delay, a system of reform, which shall 
gradually purge the country of physical ills. A more ex- 
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tended knowledge of the subject will demonstriite, that these 
are not confined to Hindustan, but constitute ^ a nucleus 
and nursery for that plague, which never dies with us— the 
Cholera — and which seems destined, whilst we remain indif- 
ferent, to burst its bounds with each decade of years, and roll 
a flood tide of death and desolation over Europe, than which the 
lava-stream of thousands of volcanoes would be less destruc- 
tive. 

The Acts, which we have placed at the head of our 
article, prove that the legislature is not indifferent to the 
welfare of that great section of the human family amongst 
whom our lot is cast. Eight years ago gave birth to the first 
in order. This, owing, it is said, to difficulties in its operation, 
which, we fervently believe in some cases,^ are but a-nother 
expression for the apathy of the local executive, has, with one 
or two exceptions, never been brought into force throughout 
the length and breadth of India. Such apparent failure in 
legislation demanded .a second attempt ; and such, much to the 
credit of Government, and in proof of its continued interest 
in so vital a subject, was made in 1850, when Act XXVI. saw 
the light, the previous one being simultaneously repealed. 
How far the new provisions are calculated to effect the object 
sought, we shall hereafter inciuire, merely remarking, in limine, 
that legal facilities for such a reform are useless, unless com- 
bined with an inclination on the part of the public, both Eu- 
ropean and native, to avail themselves of the law. Of what 
the Indian public of a Mofussil town is composed, and how 
likely it is to avail itself of any me, ^re involving taxation, 
our eastern readers need not be infi^^^^^d ; and our English 
ones may guess, when we assure them, several occasions, 

within oftr own experience, a mecti,^j^® of native Motussil 
gentlemen got together, with some ^ express 

purpose of considering Act X. of Ib.^ above referred to, 
have one and all declined having any thing to do with it, 
when it was understood that its adoption, even though accom- 
panied by the most important improvements, was likely to 
involve them in the slightest pecuniar jr contribution. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes doubly imperative upon official 
European residents, to give a mental impulse to their fellow- 
townsmen, to lead the way, and not to await the spontane- 
ous efforts of those, who, in regard to knowledge of require* 
ments for the public health, must of necessity be very ul* 

informed. , 

To bring home the necessity of Sanatory Reform to the 
heads and hearts of all, we have deemed it well to consider 
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llie movement, ill conjunction with epidemic disease — a form 
of malady only too familiar to us exiles of the East, and 
which may yet, unless we be warned in time, rob us of “those, 
for whom life is most cherished. The subject appeals to no 
one class alone, but is of world-wide interest. To neglect it, 
is only equal to the inconceivable madness of a squatter in the 
far western wilds, who should omit to close and bar his door, 
when howling savages prowl around his dwelling, thirsting for 
blood. We tell those who shut their ears in wilful ignorance 
to our appeal, that Cholera, Small Pox, and Fever, are the wild 
and howling savages of medicine, the more dreadful, because 
no bars or bolts exclude them. In either case a remedy 
is to be found by eradicating all hiding places for the foe. As 
civilization convqpts the forest into a smiling plain, studded 
with fields and man’s abodes, so does sanatory science proscribe 
the reeking drain, the filthy cesspool, and the crowded dwell- 
ing, which serve as hot-beds and manufactories of disease. 
Impressed with these feelings, before entering on the present 
and possible state of our Mofussil towns, we shall offer a slight 
sketdi of the epidemics, with which India (or at least that portion 
of it contained in the Bengal Presidency) has been afflicted. For 
this knowledge, we are entirely indebted to the Transactions 
of the Medical and Physiciil Society of Calcutta — a work no 
less honorable to its authors and contributors, than valuable 
to the student of Indian disease ; — and especially to him, who, 
at an early period after his arrival in this country, finds 
himself the isolated arbiter of life and death, amongst surround- 
ing thousands. Wliether as a history of the past, a guide 
for the present, or a stimulant to future emulative exertion, 
such a record is imperatively necessary; and we regard 
the discontinuance of the publication, as much in the light 
of a social misfortune, as a blot and reproach to the Medical 
Service. If Calcutta could afford no men of literary energy 
and skill, willing to continue the Society from which it issued, 
and able to wield their pens in its behalf — we conceive, it was 
the bounden duty of Government to have carried on the work. 
Such a course would have redounded, no less to the credit of 
the state, than to the advantage of its subjects. Owing to cir- 
cumstances, which no great acumen is required to understand, 
literary and scientific enterprize in the East commands no per- 
inanent existence without extrinsic support. To this well known 
fact, medical literature is no exception. That Governmental 
aid is not a visionary hope, wc arc well assured, by that so 
liberally extended to the Asiatic Society. None can respect 
niorc than ourselves, the sciences, which have found in it so 
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fit a nurse; but we would venture to suggest, that the healino 
art has claims also. ** They manage these things better in 
Fran(^.” In that country, so enlightened in all that pertains 
to science, a Medico-Military Journal appertaining to the state 
has existed from the year 1763, that is for a period of some* 
thing less than 100 years; and, since 1815 only, fifty-eight vo- 
lumes have seen the light. We cannot forbear quoting a sketch 
of its history from the British and Foreign Medical Review of 
January 1847 : — 

In 1763, Dr. Bichard do Haate-sierck, Inspector of military hospitals, 
pointed out to the Duo de GhoiseuI, then minister of war, the advantages' 
which would accrue to the Medical Department of the army, ft’om calliag 
upon the Surgeons attached to hospitals, to give a regular account of their 
practice, and to correspond, on the subject with tlve Inspector General, 
who should be empowered to publish the result oiMhat correspondence! 
The minister authorized Dr. Uichard to carry out hu l)lan, and to collect 
and publish, at the expense of Government, any interesting observations 
and rare oases, which might thus be communicated to him. ' In 176(), he 
accordingly brought out a quarto volume, entitled Reoueil d* observations de h 
Medicine des Uopitaux Militaires; wherein, after laying down the plan 
on which the Journal was to be in future conducted, he pointed out the ne- 
cessity of studying the medical and physical topography of the countries^ com- 
monly occupied by the troops, and especially, the salubrity or insalubrity of 
the various garrison towns, barracks, prisons, and hospitals. He also gave 
several reports of cases, descriptions of epidemics, some topographical me- 
moirs — particularly, of the towns of Montpellier, CbMons-sur-Saone, Toulon, 
Lille, Bitche, and Strasburg — and a formulary of prescriptions for the use 
of the military hospitals. The gratuitous distribution of this work excited 
the zeal of the medical officers of the army, and increased the amount of 
correspondence on these subjects. In 1772, a second volume was published, 
which contained four memoirs on topography, five on epidemio diseases 
observed in France between 1764 and 1770, with many medical and surgi- 
gical cases. Dr. Biohard, for his services, received the riband of St 
Michael, and was created Baron de Haute-sierck. 

In 1781, an ordinance was published on the subject of the Medical De- 
partment of the army, by which, among other things, the Journal de Medi- 
cine, de Ohirurgie, et de Pharmacie Militaire was established ; it was to 
appear every three months, and to be compiled by a retired consulting phy- 
sician of the army. The object of this Journal was to promulgate facts 
and opinions, relative to the preservation of the health of soldiers, or to 
the successful treatment of their diseases ; and nothing foreign to the medi- 
cal department of the army, or of the military hospitals, was to be inserted. 
The first volume was published in 1782 ; and it continued to appear regu- 
larly till 1789, forming seven octavo volumes. 

The changes of the administration of the army by the council, establish- 
ed by the minister of war in 1788, caused the publication of the Journal 
to be suspended. It was not intended to suppress it altogether : but the 
new directory of the hospitals announced in 1789, that it would no longer 
be brought out at stated terms, as a periodical work. From this date till 
1801, the instability of affairs in France, and the numerous calls of duty 
on the council of health of the army, prevented the preparation of anotiicr 
volume. In that year, several ofiicers were appointed to prepare # 
summary of the most important papers, which had been collecting diir- 
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jug the preceding twelve years ; but, before this was completed, their 
services were requfted with the grand army. Nothing furthei^ppears 
to have been done till 1815, when the Journal was re-establishelJ^MM. 
Riron and Fournier Pescay being appointed the editors. It was at 
first brought out iu bi-monthly numbers; but, this having been attend- 
ed with many disadvantages, the editors resolved, in 1817, to publish it for 
the future in half-yearly volumes; and the title was at the same time 
changed to that which it at present bears. The minister of war, in his 
letter to the Inspectors of hospitals in 1815, states the object of the Journal 
to be, “ to diffuse sound instruction among the medical officers of every 
rank, and to communicate to them, without delay, the discoveries, which 
shall be made in the theory and practice of the healing art. All the me- 
dical officers are called upon to contribute materials to the Journal. The 
publications of their labours will have the double advantage of being 
useful to the service, and of maintaining among all a noble emulation. In 
short, this Journal will become a depot, where each one may treasure up the 
result of his research^ and the discoveries he may have made.’* 

To obtain the materials necessary for carrying on this work, the principal 
medical officers of hospitals and the surgeon majors of regiments were 
directed to forward monthly reports, embracing all subjects relating to the 
health of the troops, either in the prevention or treatment of disease. They 
were also to give a detailed history of rare cases of disease among the sol- 
diers ; an account of any epidemics, with their probable causes and most 
successful treatment; meteorological observations, &c. The principal me- 
dical officers of hospitals were, likewise, to transmit quarterly numerical 
returns of admissions and deaths, and of the diseases by which these were 
caused. If these were ever furnished regularly, but little use appears to 
have been made of them ; which wo the more regret, as army medical officers 
possess opportunities of compiling satisfactory reports, which rarely fall to 
the lot of the medical profession in civil life. 

The editors, being fully impressed with the importance of the study of 
military Hygiene, called the attention of the medical officers to the advan- 
tages to be derived from a careful examination of the “ rules and precepts 
relating to the preservation of the health of soldiers, and to the most suit- 
able means for removing or diminishing the fatal influence of the numer- 
ous causes of disease, to which they are exposed, both in peace and war.** 
M. Biron, in the second volume of the Journal, published a valuable Me- 
moir on this subject, in which be directed attention to the principal objects 
of study. These he arranged under seven general heads; 1st, of tho 
choice of the soldier ; his physical and moral qualities, and the influence of 
military discipline on the recruit ; 2nd, of the diet of soldiers ; 3rd, of the 
clothing of troops; 4th, of their quarters a, barracks:— 5, military pri- 
sons; c, hospitals; d, camps and bivouacs; 5th, of marches, exer- 
cises, and military works; the influence of, a, victories; 5, retreats; 
c, captivity ; 6th, duties of officers ; discipline and habits of the soldier, incul- 
<;ating the maxim, qu'il faut le defendre contre lui meme^ et luifaire du hien 
malgrelui; 7th, of the duties of surgeon-majors of regiments. 

Fifty-eight volumes of this Journal have now been published — a monu- 
*nent of the industry of the medical officers of the French army, and of 
the zeal and good sense of the council of health. The subjects chiefly 
treated, besides numerous interesting cases in medicine and surgery, are Hy- 
Riene; medical topography; histories of epidemics among the troops; 
clinical reports from various military hospitals ; surgical histories of cam- 
P^-igns ; reviews of works on military medicine and surgery ; biographical 
notices of deceased medical ofticors of the army ; extracts from the 
addresses to the pupils of the military hospitals at the annual 

X 
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concours, and the names of the successful candidates at these con- 
corns'' ^ * 

From this it would appear, that the inquiries, •which have been 
but recently proposed to the medical officers of the Bengal army, 
were instigated by the French Government no less than thirty' 
five years ago; — with this most important difference, how* 
ever, that whilst the continental military surgeons were stinui- 
lated by the hope of an honourable publicity for their labours, 
our Indian medicos may work their fingers to the bone, in drlv- 
ing the gray goose quill, and yet its fruits shall enjoy “ a sleep 
that knows no waking.” Keports demanding care and skill are 
now required : but we much fear that, “ each in his narrow cell 
for ever laid ” upon some dusty shelf in Leadenhall-strect, or 
amongst the archives of the Medical Board, their fate will be 
annihilation. Why has the British Indian Government yet to 
learn, that a Scientific Board and Office of Kecord fulfils but 
half its trust, in hoarding up, as in some living tomb, tbe 
stores of knowledge, which every day accumulate ? Its no- 
ble task should be (and it is one well fitted to the able and 
experienced men, who now hold office) to generalize, and, from 
the thousand facts before them, to deduce great truths. 
If it be affirmed (as we believe it truly may be) that the 
establishment is insufficient to effect more than the current 
business of the day, then the Government might easily re- 
medy the evil, by appointing an additional officer, as assistant 
secretary, to whom should be confided the task of benefiting 
the future by investigating the past, whilst his colleagues, as 
now, directed their attention to the present. Whatever may 
have been the feeling of Medical Boards in days gone by, we 
recognize but one sentiment in the present — that of courteously 
affording every facility to scientific inquirers. The will is, 
however, most unfortunately hampered by such a paucity of 
establishment, as forbids assistance being rendered, and thus 
virtually denies all benefit which might otherwise be derived. 

We are well aware that works of striking merit have been pub- 
lished at the Government expence, when called for ; and, doubt- 
less, they would be so again ; but we doubt whether the public 
treasury would saddle itself with the expense of printing any 
other communicationsthanthoseabsolutelyas'kedfor by the state, 
even though possessed of unexampled merit. But even were 
it so, a cumbrous correspondence must be the necessary preli- 
minary. What we desire to see, is a State Journal of military 
medicine, supported, if need be, by the public purse: — but we 
confidently believe, that it would involve no pecuniary loss, as a 
moderate price should be charged upon each number. More- 
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over, it must be remembered, that many Topographical and 
Small Pox Keports, together with other works, such as Ir- 
vine’s account o^the Materia Medica of Patna, Dr. O’Snaugh- 
jjeggy’s Bengal I%irmacopodat and the surgical history of the 
last Punjab campaign, by Field-Surgeon Macrae, which might 
fitly have found a place in such a Journal as we advocate, were 
printed at Government cost. 

We trust, however, better days are coming 1 The publication, 
of its “ Records” by the Bengal Government gives golden 
promise, that, in one office at least, the white-ant will, in future, 
be cheated of his prey ; or, at all events, that his food shall first be 
“wedded to immortal type,” — a circumstance, which, we appre- 
liend, will considerably benefit the world, without defrauding 
him of the good things, in which he has hitherto had a vested 
interest. 

We have been led into this digression, through failing to obtain 
any printed account of the epidemic diseases of Bengal, earlier 
than 1825, the year in which the first volume of the Transactions 
under review appeared. In other words, a period of about 
seventv-five years, dating from the virtual commencement of 
our power, has been suftered to elapse without the publication 
of any available record of this important class of disease. 

The year 1825, then, must be the starting point — as our 
readers need not be told of the epidemic form assumed by 
Cholera in 1817, and of the fatality apparently occasioned by 
the same disease at Ganjam, in the latter portion o^ the last 
century. To enquire into the antiquity of Cholera, is not our 
purpose here. Much may be said on both sides. Tradition 
may be trusted so far, as to justify the belief, that, even if 
co-eval with the Hindu race, the unfortunate year 1817 gave 
birth to an access of intensity. A native peasant’s notions 
of his early years are seldom very clear: but we have always 
found a wonderful unanimity in the opinion, that the present 
fearful mortality of Cholera was unknown at the commencement 
of the present century, and that its existence, as a wide spread 
pestilence, wasrare. The first Epidemic, recorded in the Transac- 
tions, is the In flamma tory Fever of 1824, which is thus described 
by Dr. Mellis: — 

‘ What is the cause the epidemic ? is now, and has for months past 
been, the question put to medical men, by almost every person in this 
' city (Calcutta) and its suburbs. While some attribute it to want of rain, 
others look for it in the increased heat and closeness of the weather ; and 
there are not a few who, considering the disease to have been contagious, 
or infectious, loft their dwellings, and removed, either to boats on the river, 
or to distant stations. 

Whether the quantity of rain which fell, was (from its scantiness or other- 
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wise) the cause of tliis disease, or not, remains to be shown ; and although 
from the circumstances I shall state hereafter, we shall have reason to 
acknowledf;fe, that heavy falls of rain did bring on the disease, yet the 
influence of atmospheric changes, as connected with. Woric and electricity, 
must not be overlooked. 

In our pursuit after knowledge, it is little cheering at times to find, that 
we are surrounded by immaterial and invisible agents, which elude our grasp, 
and can never become the subject of analysis or demonstration. 

In so far, therefore, as certain conditions of atmosphere operate on our 
constitutions, on mind, as well as on matter, we must ever be much 
in the dark ; and not less so, as regards the same imperceptible ageucy, 
causing changes, as well in the course or march, as in the character, of 
epidemic diseases. 

Thankful ought we all to be, that this disease has proved so mild iu itj 
character ; for we know well, that a difiTerent constitution of the atmosphere, 
such as existed during the prevalence of the Cholera, might have changed 
the symptoms from those of a mild, to those of a most deadly, nature. Had 
such been the case, I doubt not, that fear and terror would have brought under 
eubjectiou the few that remained untouched by the distemper ; and that 
this city, the residence of nearly half a million of beings, would have 
become one vast charnel-house, with none to bury the dead, and few to save 
the living. 

I am led to make these remarks from the circumstances of this disease 
having (with very few exceptions,) spared none of either sox, or of any 
age. The new-born infant, the aged, the weak and the robust, the rich and 
the poor, those reduced by disease to the lowest state of existence, as well 
as those under the influence, of medicine, and under usual discharges from 
the system, all were alike the objects of its attack ; for no condition, nor 
circumstances of any sort, seem to have availed in preventing it. Many 
families residing at a considerable distance from Calcutta, so far as twelro 
or fourteen miles— those who bad houses at Barraokpore, Serampore, Bum- 
Dum and %arden Reach — thought, fora considerable time, that they had 
escaped ; but at these places the disease ultimately appeared, neither altered 
in character, nor in eflbct. On the river, too, higher than Berbampore, and 
BO far down as the Sand Heads, the disease prevailed ; for scarce a day 
passed, but, as Marine Surgeon, I bad patients arriving from every situation 
betwixt this place and the sea. 

Of the history and progress of this disease, much yet remains to be 
known ; for it still exists, and occasionally attacks the few, who have 
hitherto escaped. The first account, I had of its appearance, was contained 
in a letter, from a medical friend, at Rangoon, and it would appear, that the i 
disease first shewed itself there, about the end of May, or beginning of June. 
On the 10th of the latter month, a large portion of the troops, employed in 
the expedition under Sir Archibald Campbell, and then at Rangoon, bad 
been ordered out to attack the Burmese, and were exposed to incessant and 
heavy rain for four and twenty hours. The consequences were, that on, and 
even before, their return to quarters, the greater number were seized with 
the Fever. The disease, my friend wrote me, might be considered at its 
height, perhaps, about the end of June, or beginning of July, when it declin- 
ed for a while ; but, from all he observed and could learn, it again revived. 
Now, on referring to some notes in my possession, as well as from an 
examination of the prescription book at the Honorable Company's Dispensary, 

I should he led to date the commencement of the disease at this place about 
the beginning of June. The cases which occurred, either at Rangoon or 
here, about the end of May, were too few to excite particular notice ; ao" 
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it was not till towards the middle of June, that the disease became very 
general. 

In its symptoms vaA sequelts there was no difference, with the exception 
of what arose from indifferent diet, and the want of those comforts, which are 
usually afforded to the sick and convalescent ; and, if we take the distance 
l)etween the two places at 6 or 700 miles, we may conclude that some 
condition of atmosphere, as well as similar causes, obtained at both. From 
subsequent accounts 1 learn, that the disease extended in various directions ; 
and not only to ChittaRong, the south eastern extremity of the province 
of Bengal, but to the Presidency of Madras. 

On looking at the Meteorological Diary for June 1824, kept at the 
Surveyor General’s Office, Chowringhee, it will be observed, that from the 
]st to the 10th, there were five days of heavy rain ; and on the two following 
days, North-Westers, with lightning and much rain. Of the remainiug 
sixteen days there were but ten without rain : so that out of twenty- 
eight days (for two are omitted,) there were eighteen of rain, while the re- 
maining ten are marked as being clear and sultry, after 10 o’clock a, m. 
cr from morning till afternoon . So much for the state of the atmosphere 
in June, 1824. Lot us now see how it was in 1823. It will be found that 
out of thirty days, there were but seven, on which (what could be called) 
rain fell ; for the two or three days, on which “ a few drops fell,” and a lit- 
tle drizzling rain occurred, are not worth notice, and had no effect on the 
general result. ****** 

I cannot close the few remarks, on the state of the atmosphere, which 1 
have now submitted, without bringing to notice a circumstance, which 
I think, will go further to disclose one pro-disposing, if not exciting, cause of 
the epidemic, than any yet mentioned. I find from the Ist of May to the end 
of August, in 1823, there were but five days of sultriness, or of close and 
cloudy heat; whereas in the same four months of 1824, there were no less 
than thirty-one. Had July been complete (for seventeen days are want- 
ing), I doubt not, the number would have been nearer forty than thirty- 
one ; but, taking it as it is, in conjunction with the quantity (ff lightning, 
which in 1823 was three times greater than this year, we are led to con- 
clude, that our atmosphere must have been more loaded with electrical 
matter, or that the equilibrium was so far disturbed, os to cause the sultri- 
ness I have noticed. Be this as it may, however, it is well-known, that the 
epidemics of the two last centuries have been preceded by hot sultry 
months, followed by heavy rains; and it is not very unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a greater quantity of electric matter, in our atmosphere, may 
have rendered us, not only more susceptible of fever, but more subject to 
an increase of its symptoms. It cannot be denied that electricity is a 
powerful stimulus. That our body has its proportionate share of it, we 
know : and that it is a conductor, and in communication with the earth we 
also know. Its effects in asthenic diseases, such as palsy and chronic 
rheumatism, have been acknowledged by persons of much science and 
experience ; and, while it increases the circulation, and accelerates the jet of 
blood in hemorrhage, it promotes perspiration, and excites to greater 
activity the nervous, ak well as the absorbent, system. If such be its effects 
when applied artificially, may not our bodies, at times, bo similarly affected, 
when it acts naturally? If what I have stated lead to no important 
conclusion, it will, at all events, I hope, induce the Society to pay atten- 
tion to the subject in future, and to keep a meteorological diary on the fullest 
scale. Of those at the Surveyor General’s Office, they might, I doubt not, 
for the sake of comparison, and give to their medical 
brethren, of other climes, some idea of the atmosphere, in which we live 
and move, and have our being.” 
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According to Dr. Kennedy of Baroda, the same disease ap- 
peared almost simultaneously in Guzerat. He writes as follows, 
in the same volume : — 

The epidemic, described by Dr. Mellis, passed though the whole province 
of Guzer^it, during the last hot months, and was severely felt et Baroda, dur- 
ing the last week of May and the beginning of June. The localities, 
therefore, of Eangoon alone, are not to be enquired into, as fully explanatory 
of its origin. The natives termed the disease, Toohutia, a word which im- 
plies folding of the limbs to the body, as they will squat on the ground, 
cuddling themselves up into ns little space as possible, when cold, or in 
pain. It could scarcely have been more general in Calcutta than it was 
here; for very few, indeed, of the natives escaped, though the Europeans 
were more fortunate. Tl»e former very generally, from superstitious motives, 
refused medical assistance, and trusted to nature, taking no nourishment 
save rice water ; they therefore felt the utmost debilitating effect of the 
attendant fever ; — few, who were attacked, recovering under three montlis 
from the debility and aching pains in the wrists and ancles, which the 
disease left behind it. 

I was at first inclined to attribute it to the uncommon heat of the wea- 
ther, and the extraordinary state of the atmosphere, the thermometer bav- 
ingranged, in the bestandlargest house bere,90“ of Fahrenheit at day break, 
and 108® at noon, during aconsiderable proportion of that period — whilst the 
soil round Baroda being sandy, and the whole district a level plain — the hot 
winds, which are always felt here in extreme severity from those circumstances, 
were more distressing thau usual from the latter rains of the preceding 
season having entirely failed. The effect of not a single shower having 
fallen, since the 20th August, was not only, that every stream and pool were 
dried up before March ; but all tbe grass very early in the season was 
withered away ; so that the poorpeople had recourse to digging up the roots 
for forage. This so loosened the soil, in addition to its original sandy na- 
ture, that when the strong winds set in as usual, about tbe middle of May, 
at the change of the monsoon, they swept along such columns of dust, 
that no language may describe the misery of boat and half-suffocation we 
had to endure. I could not have imagined an atmosphere so loaded with 
dust, not even in an Arab desert. 

Kow this, I fancy, could nothave been the case at Eangoon : and, at all 
events, the influenza, at its period of reaching you (Calcutta), must have 
appeared, when the air was purified and cooled by rain ; so that extreme 
beat, and an atmosphere, that seemed to have half tbe surface of tbe fields, 
“ pars plurima terrm'^H’’ lifted up and resolved in it, cannot be tbe proxi- 
mate, though they may probably be the predisposing, causes. * * * * 

If I were asked to class, or suggest a name for, the disease, I should really 
be very much inclined to regard it as a mild Scarlatina, modified by tropi- 
cal climates; for though Dr. Mellis does not mention uneasiness in the 
throat, as marking the cases he saw, yet it was (though, certainly, in a very 
unimportant degree)! of common occurrence here. I can speak from tuy 
own observation, in populous manufacturing districts in Great Britain, that 
no epidemic made more rapid progress in spreading itself over the face of a 
country, and visiting all classes of inhabitants alike, than the Scarlatina. 

* Lucan’s description of the Desert. Pharsalia, Lib. ix., iGG, 

t In one instance, an officer of twenty years service in India, the affection of 
throat was to the patient’s feelings the most distressing symptom, and yet his was a 
severe attack. 
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The glazed windows, cool fires, and tlie alternations of heat and cold, may 
tend, indeed, there to fix the acrimony of the disease on the catarrhal symp- 
toms, whilst here the poison may work itself oft' hy the febrile. I merely 
venture a conjecture ; but reflecting on the appearance, and mode of ap- 
pearing of the cutaneous eruption, the rheumatic pains, the epidemic cha- 
racter, and the critical, third day — with or without adding the tendency to 
Oynauche, and the succeeding unaccountable and extreme prostration of 
strength, I cannot, that I can recollect, seek for the same train of symptoms 
in any other disease. 

The intelligent mind of Mr. Twining did not fail to interest 
itself in so remarkable a disease ; and ho has, in the second 
volume of the Transactions, given us the following account : — 

“The fever, which prevailed in Calcutta, in June, July, and August 1824, 
was equally remarkable, whether we consider the severity of the patient’s 
suffering at the time, the few out of the whole population who escaped an 
attack, or the very inconsiderable mortality caused by it. The character 
of a febrile disease so peculiar, and m its results so unlike the epidemic 
and endemic fevers of tropical regions, surely deserves to be carefully 
recorded. 

It will bo readily admitted, that the seasons have considerable eftect in 
modifying the character of disease, however questionable the mode may 
• bo, in which unusual atmospheric vicissitudes exert their influence. I 
should feel great diffidenco in expressing an opinion, as to the mode of action 
and precise eftects, which the nature of the seasons may have had, in produc- 
ing or modifying the fever in question. Therefore, while stating the observa- 
tions I have been able to collect, respecting the atmospheric constitution of 
the years 1823 and 1824, 1 wish by no means to place an unreasonable em- 
phasis on their relation to the epidemic of 1824, being satisfied by the 
mention of the facts, concerning the importance of which the Members 
of this Society will, of course, form tbeir opinions. Nevertheless, it will 
appear, that there existed the co-operation of agents acknowledged to have 
great influence in the origin and transmission of morbific miasmata. These 
agents are heat, moisture,* and stagnation, in a degree not accordant with 
the usual suggestion of the seasons in Calcutta. 

In the year 1823, the hot season of April, May, and the beginning of 
June, was, by no means, remarkable for its intensity ; and Calcutta was, 
according to the best accounts, quite as healthy in those months, as it 
usually is at that period of the year. The rains, which succeeded, were 
believed to be rather more abundant than common ; but by a reference to 
the register of the rain-gage kept at Calcutta, that belief is unsupported. 
The rains, in the higher part of Bengal, and to the westward, appear to 
have been remarkably heavy ; for, in the latter end of July, the Bamuda 
river overflowed much beyond the usual height of its waters at that season ; 
and the inundations in Bengal generally were, in consequence of the 
heavy rains in tho district just mentioned, more extensive than ordinary. 

In 1824, the temperature, indicated by the thermometer in April and 
May, exceeded but little that of tho previous year; but the heat was 
of a more oppressive description to the sensations ; and it was observed, that 
the occurrence of North-westers, which, usually, by their frequent return, 
cool and refresh the air in Calcutta, and give, at times, a temporary respite 

Although heat, humidity, and stagnation of the atmosphere prevailed at 
Calcutta, previous to and during the epidemic, a state of atmosphere quite the reverse 
of hamidity prevailed at Baroda, when a similar di.scuse existed there in 1824. 
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from the buruing heat, were remarkably rare in those months. The rains 
• commenoed unusually early ; the first, this season, fell on the IStli May, 
after which there were six days of heavy rain, and four days in which light 
rain fell, before the end of the month, whifh gave a transient freshness to 
the air : but the intervals between the showers were extremely close and 
oppressive, and the evaporation great, resembling a hot steam rising from 
the earth. 

For the data contained in the following table, I am indebted to Mr. Gib* 
bon, whoso general accuracy will be a sufficient pledge of its correctness : 
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The 8th column for each year, in this table, shows the number of rainy 
days in each month; and of the figures placed fractionally, the upper 
number indicates the days, when there was light rain, but no appreciable 
quantity collected in the pluviometer ; the lower numbers shew the (lavs 

of heavy rain. . , , 

It appears that there was more rain at Calcutta, in the above stated five 
months of 1823, by nearly one sixth, than there was during ‘the same 
period of 1824: but the early rains in May and Juno of the latter year 
exceeded by above one half, the rains in the same months of the former year. 
However, the quantity of rain, that fell during the whole of the two years 
referred to, was quite equal to the general average of rain annually ia 
Bengal, which has been stated at 70 inches. By the same Register, from 
which the above table is composed, it appears, that from the Ist September 
to tlie end of December, there fell 16 inches of rain at Calcutta in 1823, 
and 28 inches in the same months of 1824, making the total of each year 
above 70 inches. But it was not necessary to include those months in 
the table, which were subsequent to the cessation of the epidemic. 

I am sensible, that it would have been more satisfactory, to have given 
the average of the daily temperature of each month at stated hours; but 
I have not had access to Registers kept expressly for that purpose. 

There are states of the atmosphere, which influence our feelings of health 
and comfort, and doubtless exercise an action on the human constitution, 
ill a degree not to be ascertained by any instruments or scales hitherto 
invented. To some occult, and not easily appreciable, agency of this sort, 
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nav be referred a state of the atmosphere, which occurred in the latter end 
»f Iday, and frequently in June and July, ‘hut in a more remarkable degree 
rora the 4th to the 0th of July,^d again, on the first four days of August. 
There was an intense* glare of dWte light from the whole sky, extremely 
[isinful to the sight ; at the same time, there was such a hazy state of the 
egions of the atmosphere, that tlie sun could with difficulty he distinguish- 
id. This was attended with an extremely close damp heat, more distressing 
ih'an the heat of the brightest sun-beams I ever experienced. Can this 
Itfect arise from the transmission of the rays of light through a hazy 
atmosphere, and depend on the increased refractive power of the latter, 
Ijringing the rays through innumerable watery lenses, more perpendicularly 
)n the earth, in the early parts of the day : so that, conjoined with the in- 
lueuoe of a humid atmosphere, the effects of the noonday siiu are experienced 
tt a much earlier hour, than when the sky is quite clear ?* On both the 
jccasions above alluded to, this state of the atmosphere, just noticed, was 
jueceeded by an increased frequency of the attacks, and by relapses of the 
prevailing fever in a great number of instances. It is true, that a similar 
jtate of atmosphere prevails at Calcutta, more or less, every year, in those 
months; but its predominance in 1834 may be attributed to the early set- 
ting in of the rains in unusual quantity. 

In the beginning of this year, there was a scarcity of grain in Bengal, ami 
theprice of rice rose considerably ; but I am notaware, that in the early part 
pf the year, the native population suffered generally from disease. Cholera 
occurred in a severe and fatal form at some villages, about eighty miles to the 
N E. of Calcutta, t was informed, by a gentleman residing at Ballygunge, 
that the adjacent village of Chakoley, had contained little more than 100 in- 
habitants, of whom 82 were known to have died of cholera, within a few days 
of the time when I passed the place on the 1 1th April. And I was then 
told, that the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, were at the time suf- 
fering from Cholera, which was remarkable for the total absence of spasms. 

It was stated that many of the sufferers were, without any previous illness, 
seized with a vomiting, and, after being purged once or twice, died in the 
course of half an hour after the attack. 

During the existence of widely spreading epidemics, unusual mortality 
among animals, has been considered a collateral proof of a contaminated at- 
mosphere. Although I have not been able to ascertain that any general 
mortality (Aourred among animals, like the epizootics that have occasional- 
ly accompanied epidemic disease in the north of Europe, it may be worthy 
of record, that the year 1824 was remarkably fatal to dogs in the vicinity'* 
of Calcutta, — the sickness among those animals commencing in August. 
They were seized with loss of appetite, excessive thirst, violent action of the 
heart, that could be seen a considerable distance ; and, in some cases, there 
was yellowness of the eyes and akin, with distension of the belly, though 
the dog had taken no food for several days. These symptoms were follow- 
ed by a purging, which carried off the animal in a day or two, after its 
commencement. On dissection, the stomach was found empty, the 
spleen, “ unnaturally turgid” with blood, and the liver streaked with dark 
purple and black. Various modes of treatment were tried, but found of no 
service. In one kennel, 10 couples out of 12, died. One gentleman lost 15 

* Numerous facts prove the increased refractive power of a hazy atmosphere : at 
the moment, I recollect none more remarkable than the observations made in some 
of the mines in Sweden, where it has been found, that on hazy days, a moderate sized 
print could be easily read at 100 yards depth, under the shaft of a mine ; but on days 
of bright sunshine, there was difficnlty in reading the same print at the depth of 60 
yards. 
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out of 16 dogs, and another lost 14 out of 12. In one pack of 47 coupjp, 

4*1 couples died in two months ; Mn these last, the disease commenced in tl^ 
beginning of October. I am indebted £||Uthe above information to tlie 
kindness of two friends, who paid great aj|Rion to this disease in dogs, and 
were much interested in the subject. 

The earliest cases of the epidemic of 1824. that came under my observation 
appeared on the 23rd and 24th of May, a few days after the commencement 
of the rains. In the course of ten days, great numbers of persons were, 
ill of the fever; and 1 have reason to believe, that, before the end of June 
nearly half of the population had been affected. Through July, tlio dis’ 
case continued unabated ; indeed, from the 4th to 9th, as already observed 
the number of attacks appeared much augmented: and, although the little 
tendency to fatal termination was well ascertained, it was truly distressing i 
to observe the numbers, either labouring under efiects of first attacks, or 
suffering from relapses nearly equal in severity, as well as those who, though 
free from the more urgent febrile symptoms, were from debility totally un- 
able to follow their ordinary occupations. Towards the latter end of July, 
the primary attacks of the disease were com)>aratively rave, there being fe\v 
only at that time, who had escaped the fever. * * * >i« * 'Phe 

result of my enquiries loads me to believe, that a fever, in some respects, re- 
sembling that just described, prevailed at the same time in some other parts 
of India, where the situation was low, and in the vicinity of the sea. or with* 
in the delta of great rivers ; but not in central or Upper India, or ia 
elevated situations. No such fever prevailed generally at Gluizipore, I 
Patna, and Diuapore ; or even so low down as Berlianipore.* The latter 
place, being within the low flat district of Bengal Proper, and only ninety 
miles distant from Calcutta, might have been supposed to be under tlie in- 
fluence of much the same sort of circumstance as Calcutta, with res- 
pect to atmospheric vicissitudes and exhalations. The inundations of 
1823, at Berliampore, exceeded their usual extent at that season, quite 
to the same degree that then occurred at other stations in Bengal. The 
rains of 1824 did not sot in at Berhampore, so early as at Calcutta, H. M.’s 
87th regiment had been nineteen months at Ohazipore, when they proceed- 
ed from that place on the 10th of June 1824 for Berhampore, where they 
arrived on the 27th of the same month. The corps was not attacked 
at either of these stations with any similar fever ; neither were tlie people 
of the bazar, or tho native inhabitants, generally, at either of tlfise places, 
visited by such disease. However, I understand that there were a few 
sporadic cases of fever, at several different stations, through the country; 
the leading characters of which, were so like the fever that prevailed in 
Calcutta, as to indicate the influence of some widely extended and general 
cause, modifying the nature of the fevers at that season. 

In the same volume we have the following account, by Dr. 

J. Mouat, of an epidemic fever, which prevailed at Berhampore, 
in the beginning of the year 1825. 

About the end^f March, or beginning of April, 1825, a fever, possessing 
peculiar and marked characters, appeared amongst the men, women, and 

♦ The statement ia confirmed by a comipunication from Mr. Proctor, Secretary; of 
the Medical Board, and by a very obliging note from Mr. Savage, who, in speaking 
of Berhampore and the adjacent city, Moorshedabad, where he was stationed, says, 

** The rains of 1824 commenced hero on the 12th of June. I am not aware that 
fever prevailed amongst the natives here, in an unusual degree in June, July, and Au- 
gust. There were several cases corresponding with the Calcutta fever, amongst the 
Europeans of the station."’ 
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fliildren of Her Majesty’s depot at this station, which is now generaliy known 
j name of the epidemic fever. The suddenness of its attack, tl>e 
redness and watering of the ey^the acute pain in all the joints, rendered 
excruciating on the slightest ttjjHbi the scarlet or crimson efSorescence on 
the surface, its ephemeral dUflliph, its not requiring blood-letting, &c., its 
snaring neither age, sex, nor habit of body, its seizing the acclimated, as 
well as those recently arrived, stamp it at once a different disease from the 
remittent, or endemic, fever of lower India. In March, we had six, in 
’ April, nineteen, in May, twenty-one, and in June sixty six cases, viz , five 
men, twenty-six women and forty-one children, being a total of 112 severe 
ruses requiring treatment in hospital ****** Tn July, it 
became somewhat less prevalent amongst the women and children of the 
depot, decreasing in August, and entirely disappearing in September 1825. 
My inability to consult the records of the Berhampore hospital at present 
prevents me giving the precise numbers of patients treated, subsequent 
to the date of my former report ; and my quitting the station in August 
precludes my entering into minute details. In no way. however, did the 
characters of the disease change in the depdt ; though, in Her Majesty’s Slat 
regiment, some little variation was observed, which I shall briefly notice. 
J'he left wing of that corps (recently landed from England) arrived at 
Berhampore in the first week of July 1825 : and. in a few days, the epidemic 
appeiired amongst them. Mr. White, the surgeon, was one of the first 
attacked, and with singular severity ; so much so, tliat for the greater part 
of the month, his duties devolved on myself. In the 3 Ist regiment, out of 
eighteen officers, two only escaped this epidemic ; and amongst the men, 
it was alike prevalent and severe. In them, bleeding was often foupd 
serviceable— referable, perhaps, to that high inflammatory diathesis, so 
characteristic of all the diseases incident to new comers. Catarrhal and 
pneumonic symptoms were very prevalent, owing, no doubt, to their being 
young men, or recruits at an age peculiarly predisposing to pulmonary 
affections. The disease, in every respect, appeared the same ;--modified, 
probably, from their being unseasoned, and not having been in the country 

more than two or three months. ., , , tx tit 

Note hy the Secretary. —The epidemic, described by Dr. Mouat, was not 
limited to the station of Berhampore, but visited many other places on the 
banks of the river, during the rains of 1825. It was particu arly severe 
iu the large and populous towns of Patna, Benares, and Chunaighur. 
At the last place and its immediate vicinity, not fewer than 10.000 natives 
are stated to have suffered from the disease at one period. ^ Mr. Itobinson, 
superintending surgeon of the district, iu bis communications to the 
Medical Board, thus described the fever. » Within the last six weeks or 
more, (his letter is dated 18th August 1825) an epidemic fe\|er or a 
rheumatic character has prevailed generally, from Bnxar to Benares, 
.Chunar, and Mirzapore, at which places, as well as this station (Ohazipore) 
hardly a person of any age or sex. whether European or native, has 
escaped. It has generally commenced with severe pain in tlio loins, wrists, 
and ancles, unusual drowsiness, and headache It seldom contiuned be- 
yond four days, but has been followed univwsally, by great prostration of 
strength. It usually gives way to purgatives and emetics, frequently re- 
peated ; and, in a variety of instances, warm bathing has proved oi essen- 
tial benefit. There has been, in' many cases, an aoonmulation of bile. 
In several, the head has been much affected ; and in where the an 
was full, early and copious depletion with the lancet has been followed by 
the best etfeolB. It first commenced at Buxar. and has been since gradually 
advancing up the river to th’e other stations on its banks. It appears to 
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be confined entirely, to the course of the river, as I do not hear that tlip 
population of the towns and villafjca inland have suffered more than usuhI, 
Numbers of tlie soldiers of the Eurbpeau .regiment, at this station, have 
been attacked ; and from fifteen to twei9|j||j||p are daily coming into lios- 
pital. The whole regiment, I imagine, its influence. 

It would thus appear that an ephemeral fever existed in 
the epidemic form in 1824-25, simultaneously appearing in 
Burmah, Calcutta and Guzerat, and progressing^ northwards 
at an uncertain rate, eventually extending to Mirzapore and 
Chunar, after a lapse of twelve months from its first appearance. 
According to Dr. Mouat, it only arrived at Berhampore nine 
months after its prevalence in Calcutta ; but he does not 
specify, whether his regiment had recently come. If so, the 
disease might have existed at Berhampore in the previous 
year, when Calcutta was afflicted. 

Its meteorological relations are vague. The quantity of 
rain and the temperature of Calcutta seem to have differed 
slightly from the previous year, excepting that the heat was of 
a much more oppressive character, and the rain fell in large 
quantities, combined with an excess of electricity. We arc 
unfortunate in possessing no record of the weather, in the 
other stations which it attacked, or any further statement of 
the extent of its ravages. 

We now hear no more of epidemics (always excepting the 
Cholera, which prevailed annually) until June 1828, when a 
severe Bronchitic Fever, almost entirely limited to children, 
and proving very fatal amongst them, was prevalent in loweij 
Bengal. Ur. Adam writes as follows, in the 4th volume of the 
“ Transactions — 

Tbe recent occurrence of an epidemic febrile affection among children 
having attracted u considerable share of my attention, I have drawn up 
a brief account of the disease, which I now present to the Society, chiefly 
in the hope, that it may induce other members to contribute their observa- 
tions on the same subject. ****** As far as my own experience goes, 
not one child, out of 100, under four years of age, has escaped the attack. 
Although in different individuals, exhibiting various degrees of severity, it 
has naturally engaged iu some a much greater share of attention than m 
others ; yet the general character of the disease, as will appear iu tn® 
sequel, has been the same in all ****** In place of an epidemic bronclu- 
tic fever, affecting infants and young children, as I have designated it, 
perhaps, it may, with more propriety, be termed an epidemic fever, with 
determinatiou to the mucous membrane of tbe brouchiie. The phrase, 
ilronchitis, is too specific, and, as implying inflammation, appears objectiou- 
able ; for of the actual presence of this condition of the local structures, 
am by no means certain ****** This epidemic, I find from inquiiies 
since made, was not confined to the city and suburbs of Calcutta, but ex- 
tended to many stations iu Lower Bengal. It prevailed at Chiusura', 
Burdwan, and Bauleah ; and cases of it were mot with as high as 
At Burdwan, Mr. Coulter, the resident surgeon of the station, slates, tna 
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" almost every European child was attacked with it; in some attended witli very 
liigh fever, which seldom tasted above twenty-four hours.” And he sdds, what 
did not appear to have occurred hero, “ that the native children too, 
sud'ered considerably ; and tlu|||^e adult natives of the district had fevers 
similar to that of the childreiq|pih the ditt'ereuce, that in the former it was 
(iccoinpauied by a troublesome ophthalmia ; but though the sickness was 
great, the casualties were comparatively few." 

Dr. Maepherson of Bauleah says of this fever ; — 

No case of the epideiuic, which proved so fatal to children from the age of 
six months to a year and a half, during last rains, occurred at this station* 
till the middle of August, where a fine, stout, healthy little girl, nearly nine 
months old, was attacked, and carried oft*, after fifteer) hours’ suft’ering, from 
the time the symptoms became urgent. Another fine child, six months 
of age, was seized with the disease, ten miles from this place, about 
the latter end of September, wbicb proved fatal in ten hours, from 
the period that feverish and other untoward symptoms first made their 
appearance All the other children of the station, and several in the 
vicinity, suffered attacks during the month of September ; but (with one 
exception) all of them were upwards of two years of age ; and the active 
treatment, that was had recourse to from the commencement, had fortunate- 
ly the effect of checking and ultimately removing, all dangerous symptoms, 
although in every case, the little patients were sadly reduced, and did not 
regain their health and flesh for several months. ****** 
I am totally at a loss to assign any cause for the prevalence of this disease. 
There was, however, one thing remarkable in the weather, which, 1 think, 
worthy of notice. The wind, during the rainy months in Bengal, blows 
almost invariably from the east or south east;^)ut during August and 
September last year, it was generally southerly or easterly, with hot sultry 
days and strong gales at night. 

Commenting upon this, Dr. Adam again says : — 

This fever, which occurred at Bauleah, so accurately described by Mr. 
McPherson, will at once be recognized as corresponding in almost every 
feature with the (Jalcutta epidemic. Although in point of time, it occurred 
some weeks later, yet 1 cannot entertain a doubt of their identity. How far 
tlie disease was communicable by contagion, 1 am at a loss to say. From 
my own experience, I should bo inclined to doubt this conclusion. That 
it owed its origin to some very general cause, acting on the tender Euro- 
pean frame, appear obvious from the whole history of the malady. No native 
children, that 1 am aware of, laboured in a serious degree under a similar 
affection. There may have been instances of catarrh at the time, but the 
subsequent fever was wanting ; and the general fatal result was not observed 
to occur in the latter class. We know, it is true, but little of the state 
of health of the native population under ordinary circumstances ; but, 
when sickness presents itself in an epidemic form, and more especially, 
where the consequences of this are, in many cases, fatal , the existence 
of the disease is speedily communicated to tlie European community. 
Compared tlion with the latter, the natives suffer little or nothing from 
the visitation in question ; and, in considerinf the causes of the malady, 
we must always bear in mind this remarkable disposition. Among 
European children, very few escaped — not one out of a hundred, as 
stated at the commencement of the paper. The prouortion of deaths 
was likewise very great, as will appear from the following statement 


♦ Bauleah. 
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of tlift nmnhor of ohildren and infanta interred in the Park street Bfirv- 
injjf Ground, for the months dnrinf? which the disease prevailed in 
compared with the three preoedinj? years. The subjoined extracts from tlie 
obitimry list, published in the Oovernment ^Gazette, for the same period 
will furnisli a further confirmation of the fUt ' 

Number of interments of young children and infants in the Park-street 
Burying Ground, during the months of June, July and August, for four 
years, or from 1825 to 1828 inclusive. 

June, July and August 1825 25 casualties. 

Ditto Ditto Ditto 1826 2;] „ 

IMtto Ditto Ditto 1827 21 „ 

Ditto Ditto Ditto 1828 49 


Extracts from the obituary list of tho Government Gazette, shewing the 
number of casualties, during the above period, in children, under four years 
of age. 


June .. 
July .. 
August 


Total 


1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

9 

7 

6 

4 

3 

3 

11 

31 

15 

3 

9 

24 

27 

13 

26 

69 


It is peculiar to the epidemic now described, that it should occur as snoh, 
in subjects of tender years and be exclusively confined to them. In tlie 
history of Indian disease, so far as I am acquainted, we have no precedent 
to compare with it The exanthemata are occasionally prevalent among all 
classes; but a fever so marked by local determination, and very fatal issue, 
must be held, notonly nJlel in this country, but rare, so far as put on record,' 
even in Europe. From whatever cause it originated, the disease has proved too 
severe in its consequences, by depriving many a fond parent of their beloved 
offspring, to be overlooked; and, I trust, the plain but faithful relation I 
have endeavoured to give of its progress and more striking characteristics, may 
prepare us hereafter to combat it with greater success, should we be doomed 
to witness another visitation of the calamity. There is little doubt, had the 
real nature of the affection been early suspected, and active measures resorted 
to by way of precaution, that in many instances, children would have 
suffered only in a slight degree, who were eventually carried off by it." 

Here again the absence of meteorological record, for any other 
station than Calcutta, forbids generalization. The constitution 
of the year was remarkable in throwing the chief weight of 
disease upon young children, and in selecting the pulmonary 
organs as its point of attack. Maldah was, most probably, 
not the limit of its diffusion ; but we find no data from which 
to trace it to other stations. Its rate of progress would appear 
to have been much more rapid than that of the fever ot 
1824-25, which occupied nine months in reaching Berhampore, 
whilst the present rag|d in Bauleah, a place equally distant 
from tho capital, after the lapse of six weeks. 

In 1829, we are told of a fever which prevailed extensively 
in the Mirut and Sirhind division of the army, thus described 
by the Medical Board : — 

It appears by Mr. DangHtaff’s reports, and a meteorological regish*’ 
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Icppt at Mirut, that the early rains of the year 1820, were in that district 
uDiisual in frequency and quantity, but ceased prematurely. The dry 
eiiod, which followed, was remarkable for extremely hot and oppressive 
days; while there was an equally notable decrease of the temperature of 
the night. September is reported as a dry and unseasonable month, dur- 
iiicr which, an epidemic fever prevailed in the district of Hnrriannh, and at 
Delhi, spreading from thence on the opposite bank of the Jurnntih, in a di- 
rection, corresponding with the course of the existing winds. I'his fever 
commenced, before tliere was any abatement of the rains, and assumed for 
the most part the bilious remittent form ; resembling, in severe cases, the 
worst type of jungle fever, while milder cases became intonnitteuts. Eu- 
ropeans and natives appeared equally liable to the disease ; and it was oIn 
served at Mirut, that of the former, those men suffered most from the disease 
who had been the longest resident in India. A bilious tinge was observable in 
the majority ; and, in many, this symptom existed to a great degree. The latter 
stage of tho disease was attende<l by a remarkable and protracted debility, 
dejected aspect, and despondency of mind. The greater number of the 
patients lingered through a tardy convalescence ; and the ratio of mortality 
was very small. 

Dr. A. Murray 8 report contains a statement of the fever, which appear- 
ed in the Sirbind division of the army. 'J’ho disease commenced at Han- 
pi, about the 20th April 1820. and prevailed very extensively, but in a 
mild form ; the sickness decreased much in June, and from the 2Uth, that 
station was considered healthy, until the middle of July ; soon after which, 
there was great increase of disease; and all classes of persons appeared to 
suffer equally— the fmropeau oflScers and thei^omestics in the same 
ratio as the native troops. Very few fatal cases (Airred generally. In the 
I5th N. 1., above 400 cases of fever were admittecTand only one fatal cose 
had occurred, up to the end of July. Two companies of the a7ih N. I. were 
sent from Kurndl to Hansi early in July; and at tho end ot the month, 
this small detachment had’ thirty-two sepoys in hospital. The disease 
was more severe among the native inhabitants of Hansi; and from want of 
prompt medical aid, it proved more fatal. Tlie nature ot tlie fever at Hansi 
is reported by Dr. Murray to have resembled that above mentioned by 
Mr. Laugstatf, ns having prevailed at Mirut; and the coiivalescenco was 
just as tardy, leaving the constitution equally impaired. 1 he prevalence 
of fever at Hansi was ascribed to some small tanks situated between the 
town and cantonment, and to a bad state of the drains. The disease was 
not supposed to be influenced by the canal, which passes throu^di that 
district. 

These accounts make it quite clear, that the fever must have 
been due to causes, common to the two divisions ot the^ army ; 
but what these were, wc are unfortunately not in a position to 
state. 

The sixth volume contains a very interesting communication 
from Dr. Ward, on the Epidemic Catarrh, which prevailed at 
Tenang, in July and August 1831. ]i|^ says : — 

“ The importance of the history of Epidemic maladies generally, will, I 
hope, be a sufScient excuse for my obtruding on the notice of the Society, a 
few remarks on one, which hes prevailed extensively in this island, among 
the shipping in the roads, and on tho opposite coasts of province Wellesley, 
during the past and present months. The disease appeared in the form of 
Severe catarrh, attacking suddenly,— in many cases, with rigor. The usual 
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fiymptoma were ardent fever ; great languor ; sudden prostration of 
strength; headache, often violent; with heaviness over the eyebrows; 
severe tnusoular pains over the body, but more especially in the lower ex- 
tremities : frequently nausea, and sometimes vomiting ; harassing and 
constant cough, at first unattended with expectoration — accompanied some- 
times with pains in the chest ; sore-throat, producing difficulty of swal- 
lowing ; slight infiammation of the eyes ; increased flow of tears ; sneez- 
ing, and copious discharge of thin acrid mucus from the nostrils. * * if 
* * * The exact number of sutTerers from this Epidemic, in the island of 
Penang and province Wellesley, could not be ascertained. Few of the in- 
habitants, however, escaped an attack of it, more or less severe. It afiected 
at once whole families ; it attacked young and old, male and female, of all 
tribes indiscriminately ; several shops were completely deserted during its 
continuance, and many of the European part of the population were put 
to considerable inoonvenience by the indisposition of their whole esta- 
blishment of servants. No circumstance occurred, during the progress of 
the malady, to induce the belief of its being contagious. When it attack- 
ed a house, the individual members were nffected about the same period, 
in some of these, febrile symptoms ran high ; in many, the disease shewed 
itself merely in the form of a slight cold, or common catarrh ; the feverish 
feelings being either so very slight, or of so short a continuance, as not 
to interfere with the patient’s usual occupation. During the continuance 
of the Epidemic, it was remarked, that horses were very subject to cold ; 
and that several cases of glanders occurred. • • * • • « 

In the .hospital of the 46th Regiment N. I., sixty cases of the prevailing 
Epidemic were admitted between the 17th of July and 12th of August. 
Independently of thesA^owever, many were attacked with the slighter 
form of the disease, ana did not think it necessary to report themselves 
sick. The average duration of the disease, in those who were treated in 
hospital, were 6| days. All were discharged cured. ♦♦♦*** 
His M. ship Wolf came into harbour, from a cruise, on the 14th 
of August ; and, between that date and the 2l8t, upwards of eighty men 
and officers — nearly two thirds of the crew — were seized with the Epi- 
liemic in a violent form. All recovered rapidly, except two, in whom the 
disease was most severe ; and they have been since invalided. 

The disease made its first appearance here about the 15th July. The 
month of June had been unprecedentedly dry ; scarcely a drop of rain fell 
from the 3rd to the 2dth. The number of rainy days was nine ; and the 
quantity by the Pluviometer was found to be 7.05 inches. Between the first 
and the 15th of July, there were three rainy days, in which only l-OD 
inches fell. During both months, the hot, sultry, unpleasant, and unheal 
thy S. E. wind had been blowing uninterruptedly. The thermometer rose 
generally to 89* and 90* in the middle of the day, and ranged from 
to 82* in the mornings and evenings. The 15th, 16th and 17th of July 
were rainy ; and, during those three days, 4.25 inches of rain fell, producing 
sudden coolness of the atmosphere. From the 18th of July to tiie llth of 
August, 2.25 inches of rain fell on seven separate days : and, during the whole 
of this period, the southern jund continued to blow. On the 10th of August, 
the wind changed to the NJjkd N. W ; heavy falls of rain took place ou that 
and on tbe two subsequent nays ; and the disease began to disappear. On 
the 14th, the wind again became southerly, but occasionally blew from the 
N. W. during the day. On that night, as already noticed, H. M.’s ship 
Wolf arrived in harbour; and her crew were attacked with the disease. ^ 
two or three days after, the wind continued to blow steadily from the 
or N. W. ; a small quantity of rain fell every day after the 23rd, 
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iio fiH’tho*' attack was noticed in the town or surrounding country, 
t- * * following account of the Epidemic, as it occurred in 

Java, communicated to the editor by a correspondent at Sourabaya, I 

have translated from the Javasche Courant of the 19th of May, 1831 ; 

^ , ,,, “ Sourabaya, May mh, 18 SI. 

“Sir,— There has lately prevailed*in this island and its dependencies a 
sickness, which, as I have heard, has spread universally here, and has extend- 
ed to Samarang and Bezorki. As the subject may be interesting to you, I 
have thought it proper to communicate the observations and inquiiies I 
have made respecting it : more particularly, as the disease first shewed itself 
in this place. Jn the latter end of the month of March last, news came 
from Grissee, that the natives there were so ill, that their daily occupations 
were with difficulty carried on. Not long after, in the beginning of April, 
it was discovered in Sourabaya, and attacked indiscriminately every family! 
European as well as native, both in the city and suburbs ; and all the' 
shipping in the harbour were affected with it, except the crew of H. M.’s 
corvette Pollux, which moved out further from shore. In the middle of 
April, the natives of the interior of the districts of Sourabaya, Bancalhang, 
Pamakassan, and Sumanass, were seized with the disease, which continued 
to prevail until the middle of May. No place escaped its attacks, even the 
people of the Mountain of Tinger, situated in the district of Passarooang, 
were visited by it. Luckily, however, this sickness, as I have understood, 
is not very dangerous. In this presidency, in the department of Sourabaya, 
where there is a population of 311,192 souls, 48,217 persons were attack 
ed and 103 died. In the department of Gnssee, with a population of 
2:13,626, there were 52,528 patients, of whom only 8 fell victims to it. 

“The observations, which I have made on the Wometer, from the com- 
mencement of the Epidemic, up to this day, have shewn nothing particular ; 
for it has stood generally between 29.8 and 30-2 ; whilst the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit, in the beginning of April, stood very high, particularly at 
mid day, when it rose to 90®. In the morning it stood at about 83® or 84®. 
The weather, in the end of AI arch and beginning of April, was dry and clear! 
without wind ; but in the evenings, the air became very damp. After the 
rains fell, the heat decreased : and I have seen the thermometer at Sim- 
patig, in the mornings generally, at 79®, and at mid-day, at 84°. The tem- 
perature of this place differs a little from that of the town however. Tho 
daily falls of rain and the easterly winds produced a pleasant change in 
the weather, and tho sickness afterwards visibly decreased, so that now 
1 think, tho cause has ceased here altogether.” 

I have not heard of this epidemic having prevailed at Batavia, or any 
station on the northern part of Java. It appeared in Singapore, about tho 
middle of June. The following meagre notice of its existence in that 
settlement is extracted from the Singapore Ohroniele of the 30th of that 
month: “We regret to state, that an Epidemic sickness prevails throughout 
tho settlement ; its attack, though not confined to natives, o,xtend8''very 
generally amongst them. It is not, however, accompanied with any danger- 
ous symptoms, being merely a feverish sickness, attended with a cold and 
oougli. Like similar distempers, we trust it will not be long before it makes 
Its disappearance from amongst us, and the •ttlement be restored to its 
wonted general health,” From tho above Account, and from private in- 
formation, we learn that tho symptoms and progress at Singapore were tho 
same as noticed in this island. There too, the southerly winds bad pre- 
vailed; and the disease disappeared on the falling of the rains. Ninety 
^poys, out of about 300, were admitted with it into the military hospital, 
jvo death occurred among them, and the treatment was nearly tile same as 
tuloptod here. 
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The Epidemic reached Malacca about the end of June; and there also 
spread extensively among the inhabitants, and exhibited the same symptoms 
It also disappeared on a change of weather taking place there. As has 
been already stated, it visited this settlement towards the middle of July. 

With the imperfect data before us, it is impossible to determine, at present 
where the disease originated. It can hardly be doubted, however, that the 
cause was one of a very general nature ; and that the disease, as it appeared 
here, was produced by the same peculiar state of atmosphere, whatever it 
was, which excited it in the eastern part of Java. It is scarcely possi. 
ble, that the occurrence of it in these different places, remote certainly, 
but following at regular intervals the course of the prevailing winds at the 
period, could have been a mere coincidence. The distance from Singapore, to 
Samarang, is by the map about 600 geographical miles in a S. E. direction 
with the large islands of Billiton, Banka and Lintin between them. It ig 
probable, though 1 have had no means of ascertaining the fact, that it may 
have visited these places in its progress to the northward. We conclude, 
that the peculiar morbific state of the atmosphere was conveyed by the S. 
wind to the various places attacked by the disease in question : and this 
opinion will not appear extraordinary, when we remember, that epidemic 
catarrhs of a similar nature have extended from Europe across tlio 
Atlantic to America. The supposed immunity of Batavia is time easily 
explained, as from its situation at the west end of Java, it is removed fima 
the direct influence of the 8 . E. wind. Presuming, that the opinion above 
expressed is correct, the disease is supposed to have taken two months to 
reach from Java to Singapore, and 1| more to extend from the latter place 
to this island. In all these respects, it will be seen to resemble the influen- 
zas, which have appeared at various times in Europe— iu its symptoms, raoic 
particularly, the violence of the fever, the great debility, its ’short duration, 
and comparative safety; in its extent, and in its rapid progress over immense 
tracts of country. Its origin is involved in the same doubt and difficulty.” 

This would appear to have been the influenza so well known 
in the present day, in regard to the sufferings it entails; but of 
the law of which we are just as ignorant, as when, twenty 
years ago, Dr. Ward expressed a hope to see the subject 
studied. 

His own is no unimportant contribution to the philosophy 
of Epidemics. It clearly marks the rate of progress, and, in 
some measure, the extent of diffusion of the disease. The 
month of April appears to have seen its commencement in 
Sourabaya, on the north-east coast of Java, where it attacked 
about a sixth part of the population, destroying but very few. 
It appeared at Singapore m the beginning, and in Malacca at the 
end of June, whilst Penang first felt its effect in the middle of 
J uly. It seemed to be carried by the south-east wind, as 
shewn by its avoidanae of Java, which lay north-west of its 
course. On all occasions, an elevated temperature preceded it. 

In 1832, we are informed by Mr. Boswell, that the same island 
was visited by a very destructive fever during the months of 
June, July, and August. April of the same year, was marked 
by the appearsince of a mild Epidemic fever, at Indore, and 
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other parts of upper India. The report of Mr. Ludlow is as 
follows 

Tho disease commenced with pyrexia, 'accompanied by pain and a sense 
of constriction across tho chest, which was followed by slight superficial 
inflammation of the throat. As the febrile symptoms subsided, a painful 
tenderness of the trachea, attended by cough and hoarseness, supervened. 

It is mentioned, that, at Indore, scarcely an inhabitant of the city escaped 
the disease. At Mhow k first attacked the natives in the Sudder Bazar in 
considerable numbers, and some deaths are reported to have happened. 
It afterwards spread among tho officers and servants. At a time when seventy 
or eighty men of the 65tb regiment were in hospital, in consequence of the 
Epidemic, not more than a case or two occurred in the 7th Cavalry, 
although both corps had lately arrived at the station. *•***• 
The disease disappeared about the end of the month : and, although it 
usually left the patients in a state of great debility, no other bad eQ'ects 
were stated to have arisen from it, nor were there any fatal terminations, 
except a few patients who were reported to have died in tho bazar. The 
epidemic was ascribed to the state of the atmosphere. Immediately before 
it appeared, the weather had been sultry and calm : the atmosphere heavy 
in the day, and at night, chilly breezes from the N. E. had been frequent. 
Mr. Ludlow observes that the previous cold season bad been remarkable on 
account of the unusual quantity of rain, which fell throughout the northern 
and western provinces of Bengal. At that time, salivation was frequently 
observed to arise after tho use of a very small quantity of mercury. And 
cholera of a severe and fatal kind appeared in the rainy season, among the 
European Artillery, but was evidently often the consequence of drunkenness. 
Vaccination was singularly successful in that part of tho country, this 
year; whereas in 183 1 (a remarkably dry season,) of fifty or sixty vacci- 
nations, only one child had tho true vaccine pustule ; but many had a 
spurious pustule, sometimes accompanied by slight eruptions on other parts 
of tho body. 

The same Epidemic was reported to the Medical Board, by 
Superintending Surgeon Playfair, of* the Meerut Division.. 

His report contained a brief notice of an epidemic, which appeared at 
Meerut about the same time (7th of April), and which, in character and in- 
tensity, very much resembled that which is above stated, to have occurred 
in Mr. Ludlow’s division. In the course of ten days, it afiected upwards of 
200 men of H. M.’s 26th foot. Tho same epidemic appeared at Bareilly, 
and in other parts of Mr. Playfair’s division, early in April; but in no one 
instance, either here, or at Meerut, did it prove fatal. 

This malady, according to Mr. Ludlow, would seem to have 
beenprefteded by unusual atmospheric phenomena: but, as usual, 
the inferences drawn from the weather are vague in the extreme, 
from the absence of a strict and universal system of record 
of natural phenomena, without which we may go on blunder- 
ing in the dark from year to year without the slightest approx- 
imation to the truth. 

Whilst fever was prevalent in the north-west. Measles were 
rife in Calcutta, as reported by Dr. Corbyn. 

Bubeolft was very prevalent at Calcutta, and the vicinity, in March , 
April, and May, 1882 ; and numerous cases of varioloid disease, as well as 
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some fatal cases of confluent small pox, occurred at the same time. Wihia 
these diseases were rife in this neighbourhood, other complaints appeared 
to be, for the time, in some measure superseded. The cases of measles, wliin), 
came under the author’s observation, were, in general, severe; the pyrexi.a 
ardent, and the cough very distressing ; but the disease docs not appear to 
have been very fatal. 

About March of this year, Small Pox began to show itself 
in an epidemic form in Calcutta, and continued slowly pro- 
grossing in fatality, until December; from which time, the deaths 
averaged about 500 a month until the June following, con- 
stituting a total mortality of 2,814 during the sixteen months. 

Offering a marked difference to the Epidemics, which have 
already come before us, this one attained its greatest virulence 
in the coldest month, and dated its decline from the commence- 
ment of the " rains.” 

We hear nothing of the prevalence of the disease in other 
parts of India: but this may arise, rather from the absence 
of records, than from its non-existence. 

During the rains of the year 1833, a very severe form of 
remittent fever prevailed epidemically in Calcutta, thus des- 
cribed by Mr. Twining : — 

An unusually oppressive {hot season, more particularly during the 
months of April and May, was productive, at that time, of no remarkable 
increase of sickness ini Calcutta. There were, however, several cases of deter 
roination of blood to the head, threatening apoplexy, but unconnected with 
fever ; — they were ascribed to the high temperature, and extremely oppres- 
sive state of the atmosphere. A considerable number of cases of catarrhal 
fever then occurred in aduJts,'in which, affections of the mucous membrane 
of the throat were severe, occasioning much hoarseness, and in some cases, 
suppression of the voice ; therAvas also pain and stiflhess in the muscles of 
the neck, with some oppression at the chest; and several of these patients 
had a red efflorescence over the whole skin, on the 2Qd and 3rd day of the 
fever. *****,<• From about the middle of July to the end of 
October, a dififerent form of fever prevailed ; and we had most ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the remittent fever of Bengal, in a greater number of 
cases, and with its peculiar characters, more exquisitely marked, tlian 1 
have seen it for many years past. This fever, at its accession, varied 
much ; some degree of rigor occurred once at an early period of the disease, 
in a considerable number of patients ; in many cases, the attack was 
sudden ; and. on the first and second day of a patient’s illness, ’there was 
no doubt of the dangerous character of his complaint. Excessive reaction 
appeared at the commencement of the paroxysm, with very great deter- 
mination to the brain ; the eyes became blood-shot, the forehead hot, and 
the countenance swollen. The exacerbation generally began before nine 
o’clock A. M., reached its acmo soon after 12, and was then followed 
by a corresponding prostration of vital power ; with profuse perspiration, 
coldness oi surfoce, and rapid weak pulse : the colaness in some oases 
went on increasing, and terminated in death *•••••! have 
omitted speaking of the causes, to which the fevers of 1833 could be 
attributed ; wishing, that the series of diseases, which we had occasion w 
observe, should be first described, and the periods stated on which they 
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respectively occuiTod. There appears very little reason to doubt, that tho 
increase of. sickness, and the prevailing diseases at Calcutta and its vicinity 
in 1833. were much influenced by the unusually high temperature of tho 
hot season, and the inundation which occurred between this place and 
the sea, at the time of the gale on tho 22nd May, whereby numbers of 
the inhabitants and cattle were destroyed, the cultivation ruined, and ex- 
tensive districts rendered unhealthy. The influence of these causes was 
slow in reaching the inhabitants of Calcutta; but those persons, who were 
exposed to the distress, incidental to the gale and inundation at Diamond 
Harbour, came to the hospital in a few days after its occurrence; and I believe, 
almost all those, who were stationed within tho range of that inundation, 
suffered early and severely. A succession of patients from the ships that 
had been exposed, or wrecked in the course of the gale, crowded 
the wards of our hospital for many months. When the rainy 
season came on, the gradual approach of tho formidable remittent 
fever, among the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, gave warning 
of w'hat was about to happen in this city. It is needless to relate at 
this day the alarming extent of the sickness which prevailed in July and 
August last ; it is too well remembered by every one. 

Besides, the causes of disease, arising Irom malaria, and generated by the 
inundation and high temperature, natives were exposed to tho evils of 
famine in these districts, where tho cultivation was destroyed : and they 
also suffered from want of good fresh water, as their tanks were overflowed 
and filled from the sea, the water being rendered brackish and unwholesome, 
within the range of the inundation, for the whole year. The effects of a 
contaminated atmosphere, and the influence of general causes of disease, 
were strongly manifested by the manner, in which fever spread among the 
more wealthy natives in Calcutta and its vicinity. The number of young 
persons m this class of inhabitants, particularly those between eighteen and 
thirty years of age, who suffered from the prevailing fevers, was very 
remarkable. 

At the commencement of 1833, Bangalore appears to have 
been visited by a severe epidemic ^atarrh, for the following 
account of which we are indebted to the pen of the late Dr. 
Mouat; 

Towards the end of December, a severe catarrhal fever, or itifluenxa, 
as it was designated, appeared in the native corps at tins station, and 
first in the 35th Native infantry, which, in January 1833, aff^ted very 
extensively the men, women, children and followers of the 18th Dragoons ; 
as also H. M’s. 62nd regiment, as well as most of the European residente, 
their families and domestics in the cantonment. It remitted, or entirely 
ceased, in February, when cholera prevailed in the bazars amongst the 
natives, and broke out in March, amongst the Europeans of the 13th Dra- 
goons, and II. M.’s 39th regiment, which bad arrived in February, and 
replaced the 62nd foot ; so that the observations made in the last 
year’s report, were premature ; and the unusual, continued and protrwtc 
drought Ld, at length, been attended by an extraordinary de^ee of sicknera 
for Bangalore. Therefore, that which had been considered a deviation from 

the ordinary results of such altered seasons, has, nevertheless, turned out 

another instance of the strong influence, with which the physica 
stances, with which we are surrounded, modify the phenomena of animal 
existence, and predispose to those epidemical visitations, so . 

health and life Hem follows a return of admissions, discharges and deaths, 
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with the Epidemic catarrhal fever, in H. M.'s l3th Dragoone, from 27th 
December 1632, to lUlh February, 1833. 



Total ad- 
mitted) 01 
treated. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Remarks. 

Men of the regiment 

120 

120 

0 

1 

Women ditto 

17 

17 

0 

(Died on the third day after 

Children ditto 

109 

108 

1 

< admission) with an oppres- 
( sion of the chest. 

Followers ditto 

95 

95 

0 


Total.. 

341 

340 

1 

• 


Tbe various pbenomena attendant on the former disease, were curious 
and interesting ; but to draw conclusions, or to generalize extensively on 
those circumstances, would lead to a labyrinth, at best of ingenious conjee- 
ture, and, it may bo of palpable contradictions. That its source was general 
and extensive, would appear by its attacking all classes, sparing neither age, 
sex nor constitution, and extending from the extreme of tbe Horse Artilleiy 
lines, to the fort at Bangalore ; yet even here it had its anomalies, by affecting 
the native Horse Artillery, and entirely exempting the EuropcanlSoot Artil 
lery, about one hundred persons. It appeared in the 35th NativWnfantry, 
and then in the other native corps; in H. M.’s 13th Dragoons and H, 
M.’s 62nd Foot, and their families and native followers; among several of the 
officers resident in the cantonment, as well as their families, and most of 
their servants or followers. The weather about this period was very try- 
ing to the frame ; the sun extremely hot and powerful ; the air cool, and 
even chilly ; the nights partic#arly raw and cold, and the mornings foggy, 
with very strong north-easterly winds. As tbe weather changed, the 
disease gradually disappeared. Here, however, we come to no satisfactory 
conclusion, as in every climate, and in all states of the atmosphere, we 
see epidemic disease ; and here tbe influence, though general and extensive, 
was local : for the malady was confined to certain corps. Many ciuious 
facts lead to a supposition, that it was infectious:-— but again, the facts 
were so numerous to over-rule such a conclusion, that we incline to the 
epidemic origin of the disease from atmospheric influence, as tho most satis 
factory, or least contradictory, explanation. In whatever way propagated 
however induced, whence arising, or bow contracted, it was a curious fact 
that almost all our men imputed its invasion to cold, generally caught 
whilst asleep at night. 

The same year was painfully distinguished at Bangalore, bj 
its being the first, in which cholera appeared epideraicallj 
amongst European troops. Speaking of it. Dr. Mouat agaii 
says : — 

No fewer than 202 men of the 13th Dragoons have been admitted wdl 
cholera during the last twelve months. • * • • • • The disess 
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consequently, appeared in February— the first case on the ISth of that 
month ; but it was not prevalent till March, though it continued all April 
and May, with a few cases in June, when it lost its epidemic character; 
and the subsequent seizures might be considered sporadic, such as we see 
at all seasons, and in every situation in India. 

This relation between Influenza and Cholera has been remark- 
ed in Europe ; and the fact of Cholera having, on this occasion, 
made its first appearance at Bangalore renders the coincidence 
more striking. The troops at Nussirabad presented, in October, 
1833, the painful spectacle of an Epidemic attack of scurvy, 
which increased rapidly in November, December, and up to 
January 1834, when it began to decline. It had prevailed ex- 
tensively fourteen years previously in the same cantonment. 
The commencement of the disease was preceded by a deficiency 
of <^rain and ghee amongst the men, owing to high prices. The 
most extraordinary feature of this epidemic, however, was the 
impunity from the disease enjoyed by the regimental and town 
bazars, thus dwelt on by Dr. McNab : — 

The circumstance is not easily accounted for. There are numbers of 
poor miserable creatures, not only badly fed but destitute of the most or- 
dinary comforts, which sepoys of the most precarious habits certainly pos- 
sess. Why then should those, and such as those, half famished wretches, 
have enjoyed this singular immunity, whilst men, who were even noted as 
lovers ofjtpod cheer among their fellow soldiers, suffered, many of them, 
very sevA attacks ? The Sudder Bazar is situated midway betwixt the 
lines of ^ 17th Regiment, half a mile in rear of it, and the lines of the 
other three Infantry Regiments, about the same distance in front. Yet what 
could have protected this well peopled spot from the malignant influences, 
which so unsparingly visited its very vicinity ? A magic circle must 
have surely encompassed it. The case was exactly the same with the regi- 
mental bazars : I do not believe that a singM case of scurvy occurred in any 
of them. A few, and but a few, of the camp-followers shewed symptoms. 

In Beawr, a station about thirty miles from Nussirabad, tho 
same disease made its appearance in March 1833, but milder 
in its character. Wo are told however that “there wa.s 
scarcely a man in the corps, who had not spungy and painful 
gums.”' 

Dr. Stewart mentions that a fever prevailed at Howrah in June and 
July 1831, so universally diffused, that it attacked “ in turns all the Profes- 
sors of Bishop’s College, with their families, students, and servants, in such 
sort, that it was at length resolved to break up the establishment entirely 
for two mouths, 

1836 will always be remarkable in relation to Indian 
Epidemics, as the year, which witnessed the irruption or break- 
ing out of the Pali plague ; for it is hard to say whether it was 
imported, or arose spontaneously. Mr. Superintending Surgeon 
Panton writes thus to the Secretary of the Medical Board ; 

Sta,— Having requested Mr. Maclean on the 20th ultimo, to forward to me 
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whatever authentic intelligence he could obtain, regarding the sickness at 
Pali; I have tlie honour to transmit, for the information of the Medical Board, 
a copy of his letter, dated the 16th, in which the disease is described, as he 
witnessed it in numerous instances. The following are the symptoms and 
course of it, which resemble the mild variety of plague. 

It begins suddenly with asli^t rigor, or cold shivering, nausea, pain in 
the head and loins, followed soon by hot. dry skin, small and very frequent 
pulse, 132 to 160 ; considerable thirst. Eyes heavy, hazy, and often blood* 
shot ; countenance expressive of much anxiety anp anguish ; tongue cover- 
ed with a white, yellowish, or brown fur. Buboes in the groins, armpits, or 
neck, appear sometimes simultaneously with the fever, but commonly in 
the course of the first or second day— respiration easy, excepting in cases 
connected with a pulmonic aifoction* A remission of the fever, of longer 
or shorter duration, according to the mildness or severity of tho disease, 
ensues towards the morning. Death occurs on tho second day ; in a greater 
number on the third ; but rarely later than tho fourth day. Two thirds of 
the number, attacked with the disease, are supposed to have died. In the 
greater number, the buboes do not suppurate : in some cases they increase 
rapidly in size, suppurate, and discharge pus. Increase of size in them with- 
out suppuration, is remarked as being favourable ; they disappear gradually 
in persons who recover. ♦ ^ ^ ^ ^ It is limited to the towns, in 

which communication with tho sick has been hold : villages, a kos only 
from Pali, continued free from it. 

Assistant Surgeon Maclean, who was deputed to investigate 
it, writes thus t^the ^Superintending Suigeon ; — 

In my formerwmnAuiioations’to ypu on this subject, I mentioned on 
tho authority of native reports, which I have since found, by lg||pnal in- 
vestigation on ths st)Ot, bften, in the main, correct, that disease 

in questToo, fiAt a^pearejj among fiJtippcts. or cloth-printers of Pali ; and 
that it sil^Beqnently at*hokea'ali<*feBr oiasses'and castek of the inbal)Uants, 
In the wnVse of five ni* six wee^, Trofh its '^i^aianco, the disease having 
cotiiinitted great ravages, and the 4aily'’i^ortslity being still on the increase, 
all ranhs pf the townspeople becJaTpo so ihilcb #|^armed, that they began, in 
coHsioOrahld numbers, to a^^ndon alike,, 'their homes, occupations, and pro- 
perty, and to seek refuge ih Jaudpvh> ^jit, Kairwah, and other towns and 
villages within a circle of from twenty to thirty miles around Pali. * * 
5I-. * * Ofthe thousands of peilons, who quitted Pali five or six weeks 
ago, some were at the time labouring under disease, others fell sick on tlie 
road, or*im mediately after they had reached their destined places of refuge. 
For a short time after Jheir arrival in tlie various towns, in which they bad 
taken up their temporary abode, the sickness, which they had brought m 
their train, adhered to the refugees, without attacking the inhabitants ot 
those towns. But this state of things did not long continue. The classes, 
with which the refugees had the most intimate communication {buniyds for 
instance) speedily began to feel the effects of the Pali scourge: an 
now there is not a town or village, to which the refugees resorted in any con^ 
siderable numbers, which is not become a fresh focus of contagion, and 
which the original malady does not rage with fearful vigour. * ♦ * 

I had no moans of ascertaining very exactly the rate of mortality no 
the Pali disease. It is certainly less considerable than I had been led o 
believe from the reports made to me by natives previously to my visi » 
still it is fearfully great — probably not less than two thirds of those 
Tho total number of persons, who have fallen victims to it in Pali, cannoty 
be correctly known. The llakim, with wliom I had several oonversationb 
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oji tb6 subject, estimated them at five or six thousands, This is probably 
beyond the truth : but I cannot doubt, that about four thousand have actually 
died. The Chippahs originally amounted to between four or five hundred 
houses, or families— probably two thousand individuals of both sexes 
and all ages. Of this number six hundred and sixty-five have died. 
Supposing the population of Pali to have been nearly 15,000, and 
that it suffered in like proportion with the Chippahs, the result would 
be a mortality to the extent of more than the number I have stated above. 
♦ ♦♦***. It is certainly a disease hitherto* unknown in this 
country. It is also almost unprecedentedly fatal. That it is contagious, 
appears to me to be proved by tlie whole history of its progress, since it 
first appeared among the Chippahs of Pali three months ago. Had it con- 
fined its ravages to Pali alone, or had it been common, or even known in 
the other towns, in which it has since appeared, before the Pali people took 
refuge in them, it might have been siipposcd to be a malignant fever, 
depending on local causes for its origin and continued existence. But 
when we see it starting up in every town, to which these persons fled, some 
of them actually labouring under the disease, some but just recovered from 
it, and some with the germ of malady still inert in their veins, the* convic- 
tion, that it is contagious, is irresistible. It is evident, however, that the 
atmosphere of contagion is extremely confined. I believe a person might, 
with impunity, enter, nay, live, in tliose towns, in which many hundreds of 
tlie inhabitants are now labouring under the disease, provided he was careful 
to avoid personal contact with the sick, and visiting them in the small 
close chambers in which they lodged. 1 myself spent hours, in the 
middle of the bazar, surrounded by the sick, entered ^6rae of their houses, 
touched and examined their bodies as freely as if they had been affected with 
any con|Hpn disease ; and now^ after an interval of five or six days, during 
which I Wye undergone considerablo'bodily fatigue, 1 feel perfectly secure 
from any attack. It is not a little remarkable, and still further tends to 
establish the contagious nature of the .disease^ that itr the smaller villages 
of the neighbourboocT df Sujit, no c6se of' the **gant H mandage,'* 

as it is called, bad occurred, so far as I Could learn on minute inqfiiry. 
In regard to the origin of this disease, I have nothing to offer beyond conjec- 
ture, Was it geneni^tod in Pali by the noxious exhalitions from the. low 
swampy edges of the or tank, immediately to the eastward, of the town— 
or by the want of ventilation and cleanliness in its narrow, Irregular 
bazars and alleys ? Or was the pestilential contagion brought in the bales of 
cloth imported into Pali from Bhaonagar, Surat, &c., and of which the Chip- 
pahs (among whom the complaint first began) are the principal purchasers ? 
Most of the cloth so imported is English: but it is possible, that some coarser 
kind of it, or perhaps silk, may be the produce of plague countries, and may 
have been brought direct to Pali from the coast without being opened — the 
sales having been effected by musters. The Chippahs call all tho cloth coming ‘ 
from the coast ; and know nothing of the particular countries from 
whence the different kinds are brought. The absence from Pali of the 
Sets, who import the cloth for the use of the Chippahs, prevented me from 
acquiring correct information regarding the various countries from which 
they derived it. 

We regard this, in every respect, as the most remarkable Epi- 
demic, which ever threatened to desolate India, whether viewed 
m regard to its origin, progress and termination, or to the uniqup 
fact of its never having been known here previously, or since— 
unless indeed the Mahamiirriof Gurhwalbe considered an excep* 

A A 
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tion. We much regret that more extensive data are wanting to 
enable us to examine it in all its relations. 

Towards the close of the same year, an epidemic remittent 
occurred at Bareilly, thus described by Mr. Guthrie ; 

It is reported that, about the year 1813, during the Medical charge of Mr. 
Evans, a similar fever prevailed, sacrificing 300 victims, re appearing under 
Mr. Brown in 1818, causing great mortality from July to September; 
which also paid a passing visit, under Mr. Rhodes in 1834, of only a few days, 
destroying eighteen convicts. Itis evident how very useful to us it would bare 
been to have referred back to records concerning these : and it is therefore, 
on this account chiefly, that I am now induced to draw the following imper- 
fect sketch. ^ * * * * * The following will give an idea of the mor- 
tality among the Bareilly prisoners : and it has been equally severe among 
those from Pilibhit : — 

In October 1836, 10 died out of 90 sick. 

,. November „ 16 ditto 129 „ 

„ December „ 26 ditto 161 „ 

„ January 1837, 32 ditto 195 „ 

„ February „ 24 ditto 245 „ 

An Epidemic congestive fever was very fatal in December 
amongst the convicts labouring on the Great Trunk Road near 
- Mynpdri. 

1837 was distinguished by an Epidemic attack of Small Pox 
in Calcutta, which commencing in March, diminishing in Au- 
gust, and acquiring greater intensity in December, d^royed, 
before June of the following year, 1,548 lives. 

Although excluding Cholera generally from our consideration 
on account of its yearly presence, we may remark that, in 
1840, it appeared in a very severe form at Malacca, where its 
visits are uncommon. Dr. Oxley says : — 

Our usual uniform salubrity has, however, been interrupted during the 
past year, by the visitation of an Epidemic Cholera, which made its appear- 
ance amongst us, about the end of tbo month of October. This so reason- 
ably dreaded scourge, from its unexpected and unwonted presence, created a 
degree of alarm and depression upon the minds of the inhabitants of this 
settlement, not altogether without foundation, but certainly much greater 
than the actual ravages of the disease authorized, or would, in places sub- 
ject to its invasion, have produced ; for, from all I can learn from careful in- 
quiry, out of .a population of about 14,000, including town, and suburbs, 
not more than seventy or eighty have fallen victims, from its first break- 
ing out to tho present time of writing, * * * * * Nothing 
remarkable occurred in the heathfulness of the settlement, until about 
the month of July, when an epizootic disease broke out amongst the 
swine. During this and the following month, it is calculated that upwards 
of two thousand pigs (within the precincts of the town,) fell victims 
to this unheard of disease. Animals, apparently quite well in the evening, 
were dead ere morning ; the symptoms appeared to bo of a twofold nature ; 
many died of a sort of dysentery, generally fatal on the 3rd day. * * * 

♦ • ♦ This food (Pork) appears, however, to have been consumed wilu 
impunity for some time; for the first case of tho Epidemic, which occurred, 
happened towards the latter end of October, and excited but little apprehen* 
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sion. The violence of the disease foil at first upon the Chinese, who are the 
greatest consumers of pork. ^ number of Chinese 

boats, loaded with an inferior sort of rice, came into the harbour, and dispos* 
ed of their grain, bringing intelligence at the same time, that several villa- 
ges on the coast, from whence they came, had been quite depopulated by 
the ravages of cholera. ****** Although all classes have 
suffered more or less from the visitation of the Cholera, it is somewhat 
singular that the^ troops, who live in the centre of the town, surrounded on 
all sides by the disease, have as yet been entirely exempt from its invasion, 
not a single case having occurred amongst them ; whilst the convicts, living 
within a ‘few yards of the Sepoy lines, have had thirteen attacked, out of 
183, who reside in the lines. 

In most remarkable coincidence Avith this attack was the 
Epizootic, which was clearly due to a common cause. 

1843 was destined to witness the recuiTence of* Small Pox in 
Calcutta. It commenced in November of that year, and termi- 
nated in August of the following one, during which time 2,949 
lives were sacrificed, raising the mortality of the city much be- 
yond its average. During its prevalence in tlic capital, we are 
informed by Dr. Stewart that : — 

Among the European and Native Troops at Dum-Dum, not a single 
case has appeared ; and at Barrackpore only four cases, all in one regiment,,, 
the 8th N. I., in April and May. At Howrah, 1 am told by Dr. Maepherson, 
tliat the disease did not show itself previous to February ; and not more 
than twelve or fourteen oases altogether came uuder bis ohscrvaliou, in that 
populous district. 

It can scarcely be believed that so contagious a disease would 
limit its diffusion to Calcutta: but owing to deficiency of record, 
wc are unable to afford information in regard to any other parts 
of India. 

Similar to all the other Epidemics, which have preceded it, its 
meteorological relations are obscure. Dr. Stewart’s views, on 
this subject, are thus expressed : — 

Like many others, I have sought to trace some connection between 
the course of the various Epidemics of Bengal, and the constitution of the 
atmosphere at the time, in particular years, and during particular seasons 
of deviation. But, though I believe the law of vicarious epidemy to be 
fully established, and the above sequence of diseases to be the common 
one in Calcutta, I do not feel warranted in deducing any definite conclu- 
sions from my own scanty observations, with regard to the special influ- 
ence upon such diseases exercised by the varying hygrometrio, electrical, 
and therinometric states of the atmosphere. It is, however, now well ascer- 
tained that the elements of heat and moisture in the atmosphere are in- 
compatible with the presence of any of the exanthemata, in an active state 
in Bengal : and, with reference to vaccination, the conclusions are obvious. 

As to the occasional sporadic cases, or even general explosions of Cholera, 
which occur every now and then, in connection with a bad harvest, stormy 
weather, and a high price of rice, or some unusual but remarkable devia- 
tion from the ordinary course of the season, no legitimate inferences can 
be drawn from these. 
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One other observation, I think I am justified in advancing, withouf 
pretending to maintain its accuracy, beyond the field of my own experience 
which is. that the particular constitution of the atmosphere, which, during 
the prevalence of Epidemic Small Pox in any season, determines the type and 
character of that disease in respect of virulence and malignancy, exercises 
considerable influence also upon that of the Epidemic, which succeeds or 
replaces it. ‘ 

It is well worthy of remark that, towards the middle of May 1844, when 
the Small Pox was declining. Cholera made its appearance with unnsnal 
severity, marked with features of putrescency, such as have been seldom 
witnessed in India. • 

We have, on several occasions, already noticed theprevalence 
of Epizootic disease simultaneously with Epidemics. 'This was re- 
markably the case in the present instance. The following table, 
from Dr. Stewart’s Report, in 1843-44, shows the intensity of the 
disease to have closely approximated to Small Pox, as regards 
season. 

TABLE F. 

Shewing the number of cattle, said to have died of Mattnh, within the 
town of Calcutta, from Ist September 1843 to let June 1844.— Thannadar's 
Reports. 

September 33 

October 19 

November 125 

December 439 

January 934 

^ This mortality extended to the feathered race. Fowls and 
pigeons died in great numbers, dozens being taken out of their 
yards and holes every morning. The only visible marks of di- 
sease^ were swelling and redness round the eyes. Such a ma- 
lad^ is not uncommon in Bengal, as all, who keep farm yards, can 
testify. It seldom, however, reaches to the extent we hear of 
on this occasion. 

Dr. Stewart has most industriously investigated the Epi- 
zootic referred to,^ and well deserves the thanks of every 
student of Epidemic influences. Subsequent to 1844 , nu- 
merous and fatal febrile Epidemics occurred to our armies 
in Scinde and the Punjab, which, could the circumstances 
antecedent to and attendant upon them be accurately in- 
vestigated, would, we doubt not, be found in a great mea- 
sure to have depended upon the unhealthy condition of the 
towns and stations, necessarily contingent upon our recent 
occupation of the country. It would appear, however, 
from the accounts which we constantly receive of the insalu- 
brity of certain stations in the Punjab, coupled with statements 
of imperfect drainage, and the most reckless disregard of irre- 
gularities of surface, caused by deporting clay for brick-making, 


February 54,3 

March iok 

April 11 

May 13 
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that no systematic measures have yet been taken to remedy 
fiif evil, but that our soldiers arc left to perish, with a blind 
Reliance on fate. 

We now arrive at a most remarkable disease, the Maha* 
inurri, or plague of Gurhwal, which, although known to 
have existed for some years, was never investigated, until its 
javao’cs, in the rains of 1849, induced Mr. Strachey, the senior 
assistant commissioner of the district, to make a special report 
to the authorities, through whom the circumstance was brought 
to the notice of the Medical Board. Dr. Benny was, in conse- 
quence, deputed to investigate its character ; — a task, which the 
publication at the head of our article proves to have been 
conducted with a skill and courage, honourable to his service 
and himself. We learn from his notes that : — 

This remarkable and very formidable distemper first broke out in tho 
district of Gurhwal, in the province of Kumaon, in the year 1823: and a 
particular fact, arising out of the annual religious observances of the Hin- 
dus, serves to fix this as tho exact time. The disease is not mentioned in 
Fraser’s tour in the Himalayas, in 1820, and may be presumed to have been 
then unknown in the district. It has since prevailed endemically in some 
part or other of Gurhwal, and has occasionally raged with great violence, 
apparently as an Epidemic. 

Its most remarkable appearances have been as follows It began near 
Kedarnath, in the snowy range, and for some years confined its ravages to 
Pergunnahs Nagpore and Budhan, which form the subject of tho first report 
upon it, in 1834 and 1835. In the latter Pergunnah, it again prevailed in 1837, 
along the higher parts of tho Pindar. In 1840-47, the Mahamurri found its 
way to the sources of the Ranigunga in Putti-sqbhi, and devastated the 
village of Sarkote, elevated about 7,000 feet, on a high easterly spur of the 
great mountain Duduke Tali (10,300 feet above the sea). At tho same time 
a village in Kumaon proper, near tho source of the Hosilla in Putti fiorake 
Itao, was visited. In 1847, a village, within fifteen miles of Almorah west, 
situated among the pine forests of the Secabi Devi range, was attacked. 
At the latter end of 1848, a few villages in Pergunnah Danpore, along 
the line of the river Pindar, were threatened with the disease ; but the 
alarm subsided. On the whole, the year 1848 and part of 1840 may 
be said to have been remarkably free from the Mahamurri, throughout 
the province. During tho rainy season of 1849, it broke out with great 
virulence in Patti of Chuprakote ; and, although the disease did not spread 
through tho country, it proved very fatal in particular villages, such as Murhari 
and Dudoli. A rumour has gone out, that the Mahamurri appeared at the 
last annual fair at Bagesur; but the occurrence is uncertain ; and, from very 
particular enquiries made, tho presumption is, that it has never reached that 
side of Almorah. •••••• The Mahamurri is a malignant fever, 

of a typhous character, accompanied by external glandular tumours, very 
fatal, and generally proving rapidly so in throe or four days ; it appears to 
ho infectious, and is believed not to bo contagious. •••••• The 

external swellings, suddenly rising, indolent, and not very pinful, are the 
most characteristic proofs of the malady. Glandular swellings, in varips 
ports of the body, the groin, axilla, neck, and even in the lege, are described 
as occurring : but, in the cases witnessed recently, as well as those of tho 
few, who had survived an attack, the tumours, or buboes, if they can bo so 
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called iti that state of incomplete inflammation and suppuration, were onU 
in the groin— a long diffused tumefaction with an enlarged gland in the 
centre, of the size of a nut. They are looked upon, by the natives as the 
most deadly sign of the distemper, and are really to be considered an un- 
favourable prognostic. The most remarkable circurn- 

stance in the disease is the mild nature of the entire symptoms, under so 
rapid a termination; — little febrile or other constitutional excitement present- 
ing itself, where death was certain in twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 
Such trifling derangement of the functions of health would be a startling and 
unaccountable anomaly, and not to be reconciled with the speedy fatal 
result, had not the same thing been observed in other Epidemics in India, and 
even in the plague itself. The origin of Mahamurri 

is very obscure, in the primary causes of its arising in Nagpore and Budhan. 
The history of the pestilence in these Pergunnahsis still a desideratum; 
nor can it be attempted, in the short experience lately gained, to clear up 
the uncertainty that hangs over it The disease is considered to wise from 
local causes: and, according to what is known of the fevers of hilly coun- 
tries in all parts of the world, it takes on a typhoid form ; when agaio 
thecourse of the seasons, or the state of the atmosphere, or other concomitant 
auxiliaries, are favourable to the propagation of the infecting miasm, tho 
disorder spreads more generally ; and, strictly in accordance with the elm- 
racters of other epidemics, its attacks are uncertain and capricious, des- 
troying, perhaps, one or more villages, while others not far ott* escape 
entirely ; it has shewn also the usual Epidemic periods of commencement, 
violence, and decline. The exact seasons of its invasions are not fully 
ascertained ; but, in the past year, it appears to have broken out during 
the rainy season, or towards the close of it; to have continued with more 
or less virulence, till the end of December 1849 ; to have re-appeured in 
another direction in March or April ; and to have abated generally over the 
country in May 1860. If we are without the knowledge of the primary 
source of typhus, we have at least all the conditions, acting upon a great 
part of the population of Gurhwal, to which is rationally attributed the 
rise of such diseases in other countries ; these are, to use simple terms, 
poverty, filth, and bad food, or starvation; and, if we examine these extremes 
more minutely, we shall find under each head sufiicient predisposing 
causes for a general susceptibility to the putrid diseases in question ; and 
the very slow improvement, in these respects, may also go far to clear up 
the extraordinary fact of so fatal a sickness having prevailed over a district 
for 80 many years. The poverty and consequent privations are understood 
to extend chiefly over the Northern Porgimnahs, situated near the snowy 
ranges, where the Mahamurri first appeared. The filth is every wliere— in 
their villages, their houses, and their persons. It destroys tho otherwise 
pure quality of the air, and maintains ever round the inhabitants that con- 
taminated atmosphere, so favourable to the condensation of infectious emana- 
tions. Their dwellings are generally low and ilbvontilated, except through 
their bad construction; and the advantage, to the natives in other parts ot 
India, of living in the open air is lost to the villagers of Qurhwal, from tho 
necessity of their crowding together for mutual warmth and shelter against 
the inclemency of the weather. The food of the majority is had and iusu • 
ficient. In the Northern parts, wheat does not grow; and, even where it 
does, the general food consists of the small grains — a poor diet, and not 
nourishing enough for a cold and moist climate. 

This is also the strongest instance, obtained on the spot, of tbc extrem 
virulence of this disease, as it prevailed last year, showing tho fright, u 
number of eighty-eight per cent, attacked, and the same proportion proving 
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, . I jt (Joes not appear to have been so destructive in other places, where 
Ihe inhabitants scattered themselves. •••••• 

* Mahaniurri has prevailed in temperatures, beyond which, it is known, that 
. 0 plague is destroyed or suspended in Europe and Africa. The limit of 
^^tivity for it is very small ; Good* quoting from Sir Gilbert Blane, names 
the extremes 60* and 80® ; Coplandf gives lower numbers, fixing the scale 
f om 36“ Mahamurri hitherto has appeared mostly in the 

Ullages, near to the snowy ranges ; and one spot has been named, as high 
^ 10,000 feet above the sea, which elevation must give a constant tempera* 
turel'ow enough to check the plague; whereas the report is, that Maha- 
niurri has been as virulent in such a climate as elsewhere. It may be freely 
admitted, that, at such an elevation, woollen clothing, if not openly exposed 
to the air and sun, might retain and communicate the virus of conta- 
gion although it fails to do so in Egypt, in the healthy season ; but it is 
more likely that the crowding together in houses, forced on the inhabitants 
bv their poverty and the extreme cold, would give virulence to an infectious 
disease, even at such a temperature. Again we have seen that Mahamurri 
may exist, in its perfect malignity at heats, above the extreme range men- 
tioned. At Khungdar, on the I7th May, the thermometer, in the shade, stood 
at 83° maximum in the day; the place is on a detached hill above 
the stream, and freely open on all sides ; at Mason, or rather at My- 
coller near it, where Mahamurri occurred, situated on the same stream 
and higher up, but in a close confined glen, it may bo affirmed that the heat 
was much greater, even a month earlier. At Degbat, about ton miles lower, 
on the same stream, in a tent nearly level with the bank, the maximum 
thermometer, on the lOtli May, was 115° at three p. m.^ ♦ • * . * * * 

The mortality from the Mahamurri is very great, not so much m actual 
numbers, as relatively to the small amount of population. The recent mor- 
tality has been estimated by the civil authorities to be probably 25 per cent, 
on the total population. Recent enquiries would show it to have been 
even greater ; but the statistical details are most defective. In certain places 
the destruction has been very great, of which an example has been given, of 
fourteen deaths out of sixteen people in one place. In the village of Sarkote, 
in 184G‘47 if thn reports of tho inhabitants ar© to b© trustocl) out of a 
population of sixty-five in all, forty-three died, two only recovered, and 
twenty escaped without infection. The strong proof of the fatal nature of 
the disease is the small number who recover; and upon this criterion, the 
Mahamurri might b© named the most pestilent disease known. J t seems, 
however, that on this point, exaggeration has probably b^n made ; and 
this branch of the question needs further examination. Two iiien only 
were reported as survivors of this last Epidemic of 1849-50. One was 
brought to me, an inhabitant of Mahamurri; the other was heard of at 


• Oowfi Study of Medicine. London. 1825. Anthracia Pestis. 
t Coplands Dictionary. London, Pestis Scptica. 

1 Tho following ranges of temperature, in several localities in Kumaon, have been 
contributed by jfH. Batten, Esq., Commissioner of the provmce. The mean temper- 
ature of Dudloli will be about 61°, and of Muhrari (exactly the same “ 

Kumaon) about 69° or 60°. The extremes 86’ and 30° may be assumed for tb® Ifreat- 
er part of inhabited Chuprakote ; the thermometer falls to 26 
perhaps, rise to 90*, but the latter must be very rare, even in ^ „5i 

rakote Lobha, andChandpore. At Almora, the therraometeijias been seenatOl m a 
western verandah in June; and 82’ at the same time m a northern, while ms de the 
house it has been 77°. The extremes this year m tlie 

have been 18° and 80° (St. Loo, north side of the lal). In the lulls the thermometer 
has been observed at 106* in a tent, and 88® in a grass hut on the same spot. 
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Bergoon ; two more men were brought to me. said to bo the only survivors 
of the Epidemic that raged at Sarkoto, in 1846-47 ; no others were to ho 
found, as it was afifirmed, in the large tract of country gone over and 

examined. * * * * t „ i. 

The same paragraph further notices a curioxis fact, fully believed in hy 
the natives, up to the present time, “ that every where it appears first to 
have attacked the rats, and then the men.” 

No other animals have been observed to be affected in the same 
manner, or by the Epidemic, generally ; and this belief in the destruction 
of the rats is so universal, and so confidently asserted, that it is diffi. 
cult to withhold giving credence to the fact. ****** 

Several authors have, at various times, propounded, as the causes of Epi- 
demics in India, different terrestrial influences affecting the several districts 
concerned ; and, in regard to these, it may suffice to say, that by the future 
enquirer may be found in Ourhwal all the sources of such influences, 
Malaria is rife in every valley and ravine : the rapid geologic changes, so 
conspicuous on the surface of these hills, leave it to be inferred that tlio 
same, or other chemical actions, are going on internally, and may give rise 
to morbific products; terrestrial electricity, assigned as a cause in soutlierti 
India, may be elicited by these changes or by other agency ; volcanic air, 
proposed as the origin of sickness in Scinde, cannot be wanting ; for, though 
no active volcanos exist, there occur frequent earthquakes* to facilitate 
the discharge of volcanic exhalations. ’But upon all these subjects, dis- 
cussion is avoided ; the materials are deficient, even if there were felt tlie 
inclination and ability to pursue it. The object of the present investigation 
has been entirely practical ; and it may be left to those, who come after, to put 
forward theoretic opinions upon this disease. •••••• 

Fourteen died at a place in the forest, half a mile or more fromDuddo- 
li, called by two names, Khor or Gemindeal, and respecting which I had tlie 
best description, yet given to me, of the career of the sickness. Here wore 
only two houses, or long low huts, occupied by two separate families, con- 
nected with each other, the heads being two brothers (composed of sixteen 
souls in all, old and young) ; and the present instance exemplifies their 
crowded mode of living ; for these two huts had to contain, besides sixteen 
individuals, thirty head of cattle, large and small, at the worst sea- 
son of the year. In these two huts, the Mahamurri commenced about 
ten or eleven months ago, corresponding to the time it appeared in 
Duddoli, and the full circuit of the 'disease was here better seen than on 
any other occasion brought to notice; for in general, the healthy or un- 
attacked fly to the near hills or forests, leaving the sick to their fate; bnt 
at this place, the sixteen residents kept together, till fourteen died, and one 
adult only, a man of about thirty years of ago or more, with bis female child 
of six years old, survived. • * * * * j 

All the natives agree hitherto, that there has been no particular disorder 
or mortality among their cattle, but they universally agree that the Malm- 
murri is preceded or accompanied by a great mortality among the rats 
in their houses. 

It would thus appear that the Mahamurri is closely ak'® 
to the Pali plague, previously described. The latter, however, 
broke out in a district, between two and three-hundred miles 
distant, in the year 1836, and, having existed for some months, 

* Two earthquakes were felt this year, 1830, generally over the province of 
Kumaon — one on the 15th April, the other on the 13th May. 
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never re-appeared : whilst the former, it is particularly stated, 
^vas never known until 1823, since which time it has occurred 
more or less every year, up to the {present, and, according to Mr. 
Patten, Commissioner of Kumaon, is yearly progressing towards 

the plains. ^ ^ 

What a boundless field of interest does this strange malady 
present to us, not unaccompanied by the exciting impression 
that it may, one day, leave its fastnesses in the hills, and roU 
lowna torrent of death and desolation on the plains of India ! 

It will be observed, that Dr. Kenny lays much stress upon 
the dirt and Jilth abounding in its habitats, affording another argu- 
ment, if such were necessary, for the urgency of some univer- 
sal system o^ Sanatory Reform. 

Thankful as we are, for the statesman-like appreciation of 
death and danger to the population and of the needs of science, 
which has secured us this able report of Dr. Kenny’s, we can- 
not forbear calling the reader’s attention to the fact, that this 
dire plague, which seems to steel the heart of man against his 
brother, and to make the mother loath and leave her child— thus 
degrading reason below the instinct of the brute — has mged 
for nearly thirty years, without exciting any further activity, 
than a request, in 1836, to the revenue officers of the affected 
district to report upon it, with one of whose replies is en- 
closed a letter from a medical officer (Dr. Bell), stating all he 
knew on the subject — from hearsay ! Never was a circumstance 
so illustrative of the absolute necessity of somc^ systematically 
conducted Pathological survey of India, such as is suggested by 
Mr. Bedford, and of which, we shall presently speak. How 
much time would have been suffered to elapse, before a search- 
ing inquiry was instituted, [had this Bpidemic taken the moral 
form of a refusal to pay revenue ? and yet the cases arc not 
widely different. The latter would have been loss in pocket to 
the State ; the former loss of life to the ryot. 

The last Epidemic to be noticed is one, to the fatality and 
distress occasioned by which, we have (many of us) had the op- 
portunity of testifying. In November 1849, after the lapse of 
five years from the previous attack, Calcutta was visited by 
Small Pox, which, before June 1850, had destroyed 6,100 lives, 
although, in the intervening period, the annual mortality from 
the same disease did not average above thirty. The advent of 
such a pestilence spread, as may natui*ally be supposed, dismay 
in all directions^ and gave rise to an| order from Government 
to form a Commission for the puroose of investigating its char- 
acter, and devising measures calculated to prevent its recurrence. 
The discussion of the able Report, which resulted, must be defer- 

B fi 
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red until a future occasion, where it can be considered in its 
whole bearings. We may remark, however, that interesting as 
the document is, and replete with sanatory suggestions of the 
highest value, we would willingly have received further infor- 
mation regarding the spread of the disease. Did it arise in Cd- 
cutta, or was it imported, and attain such virulence, as it dis- 
played, from a crowded population, surrounded by unsanatory 
mrcumstances? Did it extend to neighbouring towns and sta- 
tions? If so, at what rate of progress, and where did its ravages 
cease? Was there any coincident Epizootic ? Such knowledge 
is essential to the true understanding of an Epidemic ; but such 
unfortunately is denied us, even regarding a disease of so recent 

Of ^ • 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the pestilences, which have 
afflicted India during the last five and twenty years, as far as 
the Transactions and Small Pox Reports enable us to note them. 
Others may have occurred, either simultaneously, or at earlier 
periods; but no record of their existence is attainable. 

Having thus, we trust, impressed upon our readers the ^eat 
and pregnant fact, that, besides the large amount of illness 
invariably present in our population, as a consequence of ever 
present climatic peculiarities and deficiency of the sanatory 
arrangements, which we shall hereafter proceed to discuss, there 
happen, at undetermined intervals, fresh and intense a^essions 
of fflsease, leaving very few unscathed— it only remains for ua to 
take into consideration the best mode of applying our know- 
ledge to the great purpose of Sanatory Reform. 

Our observations are chiefly intended to apply to the Mofus- 
sil, in as much as the metropolis rejoices in distinct and sepa- 
rate legislative enactments for its own especial benefit; but 
their spirit will be as applicable to the one as the other. 

The hea,lth of communities, whether viewed as a nation, or as 
the population of a single town, is determined . 

1. Ordinary, and in a great measure, unalterable atmospberic 
peculiarities, constituting climate. 

2. By the occasional visitation of diseases, different from, 
or exhibiting a largely increased intensity oyer, thwe usu^y 
prevalent This class has, owing to its wide diffusion, o 
tained the designation of Epidemics. There can he 
question that a perfect understanding of the laws, wtuen r • 
gulate their course and govern their intensity, would enaoK 
us to lessen the mortali# which now attends them, xlo ■■ 
this to be attained? Not by a vague and desultory system ? 
observation and chance record, suen as we have had to cp 
throughout our sketch, but by a regular and settled pm 
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superintended by a responsible officer, such as is recommended 
by mr. Bedford, in the pamphlet at the head of the article. He 
gays," Thus in recording the progress of an Epidemic attack of 
Small Pox, or Cholera, it would be essential for the Deputy 
Registrar to ascertain the place and date of its commencement, 
the extent of its deviations, its rate of progress from one zillah, 
or, if possible, one village to another, its attendant meteorologi- 
cal phenomena, its mortality, its peculiar habitats, its modifica- 
tions in different latitudes or altitudes, its concomitant Epizootic 
disease, if any, and the diseases of plants, which may accompany it.** 

3 . By hereditary or personal taint, in which unhappy 
circumstances but little improvement can be hoped for. 

4. By non-obedience to the physiological laws governing 
private health, a disre^rd of which will always have a large 
influence upon the existing character of disease. 

5. By non-obedience to the laws which govern public 
health — a matter of enormous moment, when we see by unexce^ 
tionable evidence, the waste of life hitherto attendant imon their 
being ignored ; and of grave interest to a country like India, the 
Government of which is directly responsible for the lives and 
health of 500,000 human beings, who are either bearing arms 
in its defence, or incarcerated in its Jails. Nor does the 
responsibility end here. 

Our central and local authorities are, of necessity, so despotic, 
and our Indian fellow-countrymen so ignorant of the demands of 
public health, and so disinclined by nature and relative position 
to make the first move in any great system of reform, that they 
become the absolute arbiters of life and death to 100,000,000 
of mankind, and between them must be shared the imputation 
of every life, which is sacrificed unnecessarily. 

The Supreme Council has done its best to facilitate the 
Sanatory Reform, for which we plead, by an Act to be subse- 
quently examined j but the Government must render this 
effective by appointing an Inspector General of Health, to see 
that its provisions are carried out. If this be neglected, the 
Act in question may be viewed as consigned to the safe 
keeping of the Giovemment Gazette, from which it will never 
emerge. The cause of this apathy to a subject of such deep 
importance is to be found in the fact, that a conviction of the 
strict relation between unsanatory conditions and <^rtain forms 
of disease is not yet brought hom^Ao those, who have the 
power to aid in the great movement M^ch we advocate. ^ 

Throughout the extracts we have given, the writers^ on Epi- 
demic diseases have chiefly dwelt on their meteotological rela- 
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tions. The atmospheric constitution of the seasons plays 
doubtless, a very important part in their development; but 
there cannot be a doubt that narrow and impure streets, imper- 
feet drains, swamps and dirty tanks, with various other municipal 
evils, hereafter to be mentioned, modify, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the character of the disease. Endemics, such as Intermit- 
tent and Remittent Fevers, with which we may combine Cholera, 
as being at present naturalized in this country, are due, we con- 
scientiously believe, almost entirely to the defective sanatory 
state of the rural districts. Those, who have lived in the vi- 
cinity of the Cambridgeshire or Lincolnshire fbns, must know 
by tradition, how Intermittent Fever once prevailed; and how, 
by drainage and cultivation, the health of the district has im- 
proved, so that an instance of that malady is now run after as a 
wonder. Bengal ma^ be regarded as one huge marsh, abound- 
ing with malaria, poisoning quickly, as in cases of Remittent, 
or slowly, as in Intermittent Fever, all the residents within its 
bounds, who are unfortified by good dwellings. We would that, for 
a single hour, some tutelary genius of the land could endow with 
physical consistency the noxious exhalations, hourly rising from 
each stagnant ditch, each dirty tank, and festering hole, within 
the limits of a single town ; — ^we would, that our perceptions 
might be so increased, that the insidious vapour could be made 
visible to our corporeal eye, wreathing itself in fatal eddies 
found the sleeping peasant, entering with the air he breathes, 
vitiating his blood, and heating it to feverish paroxysm, then 
circling to his spleen, which becomes its abiding place, until driv- 
en out by death ! We would that, for a single hour, this, which 
occurs invisibly with each succeeding minute, could be seen and 
noted : — ^then would the beholder be truly horror struck, and 
devote each after moment of existence to the task of removing 
the causes of such dire distress ; — and this effort would constitute 
Sanatory Reform. What says Dr. Stewart of evil municipal 
arrangement, as affecting Small Pox ? 

It is foreign to my present object, to describe minutely the well known 
evil effects on public health, produced throughout the whole native town, 
and to a frightful extent in certain Thannaa, by the onginal defects and 
errors in the plan of the city, the distortion, the malposition and mis-diroc- 
tion of its principal thoroughfares, the narrowness and confinement, and con- 
sequent bad ventilation of its lanes and gullies, the bad construction and 
faulty arrangement of its dwelling houses, the smallness of the sleeping 
apartments, the perpetual dirty and damp state of the court yards, tb# 
crowded condition of the ii|||^te8, the disgusting stench from the puow 
cesses and privies, the stagmnion of tanks, drains and sewers, the scanti 
ness and badness of the water supplied for domestic uses, &c,, Ac. A' 
those matters have been often pointed out and lamented, talked of for • 
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lime, forgotten, and re-disciiased on tho recurrence of some sweeping 
pestilence, to be again consigned to temporary oblivion. Tho attempt to 
remedy them seems to be abandoned as too arduous and almost hopeless. 
The origin of all these evils, their number and extent, with descriptions 
of their actual effects, and plans for their removal or amelioration, have, from 
time immemorial, engaged the consideration of individuals and of Govern- 
ments ; and are they not all fully chronicled in faithful and filthy detail, 
in the recently printed Report of the Municipal Committee, and in the ample 
pages of its voluminous appendix ? Sufiicient information on the subject, 
for general readers, will be found in the able exposition of their, results on 
civic health, contained in Mr. J. R. Martin’s “ Topographical Memoir of 
Calcutta.” His predictions, founded on close and long observation of tho 
devastating mortality, caused amid the dense population of Bengal “ rice 
eaters” by tho combination of such natural and artificial elements of 
disease, as the climate and town of Calcutta present, have been abun- 
dantly verified during the late Epidemic, and have made it sufficiently easy 
to point out those districts and Thannahs, where pestilence would surely bo 
found most rife, and death’s harvest greatest. . 

Our illustration has been limited to Fever : but Dysentery and 
Rheumatism have been, with great show of truth, assigned to the 
same cause. The most recent researches too on Cholera 
tend to prove its close connection with miasma and malaria. On 
the subject of this mutual relation. Dr. Mackinnon,inthe Trans- 
actions, Vol. VL says : — 

The year 1831 was remarkable for a degree of sickness and mortality, 
beyond what had been observed in Tirhit for many years. There were many 
deaths from cholera in June, July and August ; and remittent fevers prevailed 
and proved very fatal during the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The most fatal forms of cholera tvere obsened in 
unhealthy and low situations ; and it was very destructive after several 
heavy falls of rain about the middle of June. Some villages are stated 
to have been literally depopulated. It was observed that the quantity of 
stagnant water was greater than usual, in the district during this season. 

Thia is strong evidence &om so acute an observer as Dr. 
Mackinnon. Dr. Bank#n, in a paper on Public Health, says, that, 
in his work on Central India, Sir John Malcolm states, “ Cho- 
lera Morbus to have been always endemic in certain jungly 
parts of Malwa.” He continues “ the same is related of a marshy 
tract near Chittagong, in the Bengal report on that disease ; 
what have these places in common but Malaria ?” Again Dr. 
Hardie, in a paper on the medical topography of tJdipore, 
writes thus:— 

I have here taken it for granted, that Cholera is produced by malaria ; 
and though, some may, perhaps, feel disposed to dispute this poiut, I suspect 
that any apparent difference of opinion, which may exist in reference to this 
question, will bo found to be more in wort^than in reality. ♦****♦ 
ihat Cholera is produced by some such caiil, all who are acquainted with 
Jte history must, I think, allow ; and the peculiarly capricious course, which 
this disease sometimes follows— sometimes attacking those on the one side 
of a river, sometimes those on another, sometimes raging round particular 
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spots, while the inhabitants of these spota escape entirely^olearljr indj. 
cate that the generation of the poison, which causes this disease, is local 
and that it depends more upon a peculiar state of the soil, &o., than on the 
state of the atmosphere. This doctrine, first promulgated bv Sydenham 
has found many opponents : and it is only of late years that it has met with 
that support, which it certainly deserves. 

1 am not prepared to prove, that it is exactly the same poison, which pro- 
duces both lever and cholera ; but 1 apply the term malaria to the causa of 
both — intending by that term, to express that the substance, which ocoasiong 
all diseases of this nature, is produced by certain combinations of local oir. 
cumstances in peculiar situations ; and that, whether there be only one or 
more substances capable of producing Uie same or similar effects, our know- 
ledge of the subject does not entitle us to say. 

Speaking of the origin of Cholera in 1831-32, uve find from 
the Report of the Metropolitan Commission that : — 

" In Moscow, the place in which it principally prevailed, and was most 
mdrtal, was a low quarter, surrounded by a bed of the river Muskwa; at 
Breslaw it first attacked and principally ravaged that part of the town, 
which is low and marshy, and which is the constant seat of intermittent 
fever. 

The foregoing extracts will, we trust, go far to prove it high- 
ly probable, that Malaria is the common parent of Fever and 
Cholera. Such a view derives additional force from the circum- 
stance of the latter disease clinging to and revisiting certain 
localities. The most recent and striking observations on the 
subject are those of the Board oi Healtn, whose Report heads 
our article. 

As was anticipated and predicted. Cholera, during its recent visitation, 
returned to the same countries, and the same cities and towns, and even the 
same streets, houses, and rooms, which it ravaged in 1832. Itis true, that many 
places have been attacked in the recent, which escaped in the former. Epide- 
mic : but very few, indeed, that sufiered then, have escaped now, exceot in 
some few instances, in which sanatory measures bad, in the meantime, ceea 
effected. In some instances it bad re-appeared the very spot, in which 
it first broke out sixteen years ago. The first case, that occurred in the 
town of Leith, in 1848, took place in the same house, and withiu a few feet 
of the very spot, from whence the !^idemic of 1832 commended its course. 
On its re-appearance in the town of Pollookshaws, it snatched its first victim 
from the same room, and the very bed, in which it broke out in 1832. Its 
first appearance in Bermondsey was close to the same ditch, in which the 
earliest fatal cases occurred in 1832. At Oxford, in 1839 as in 1832, the firet 
case occurred iu the county jail. This return to its former haunts has been 
observed in several other places ; and the experience abroad has been 
similar. At Groningen, in Holland, the disease, in 1832, attacked, in the 
better part of the city, only two houses ; and the Epidemic broke out m 
these two identical bouses, in the visitation of 1848. 

In numerous instances, medical officers, who have attended to the con- 
ditions, which influence its lodiKzation, have pointed out, before its return, 
the particular courts and houses, which it would attack. “ Before CholcrB 
appeared in the districC say* th® medical officer of the Whitechapel Union, 
speaking of the small court in the hamlet, " I predicted that this wouw 
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be 006 of its strongholds.” 18 oases occurred in it Before Cholera ap- 
peared in the district, the medical officer of Uxbridge stated, that, if it 
should visit that town, it would be certain to break out in a particular 
house, to the dangerous condition of which he called the attention of the 
local authorities. The first cases, that occurred, broke out in that identical 
house. In a place called Swain’s lane, in the healthy Tillage of Highgate, 
near London, there is a spot, where the medical officer felt so confident that 
the disease would make its appearance, that he repeatedly represented to 
the authorities, the danger of allowing the place to remain in its existing 
condition— but in vain. In two houses, on this spot, six attacks and four 
deaths took place ; yet there was no other appearance of the disease 
during the whole Epidemic in any other part of the village, containing 
3,000 inhabitants. 

Before the appearance of the disease in this country, we warned the lo- 
cal authorities, that the seats of the approaching pestilence in their respec- 
tive districts, would be the usual haunts of other epidemics. Our conviction 
was founded on evidence, to which recent experience has added a degree 
of force, that may be judged of by the following examples. 

In the yearl838, a report was presented to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
describing certain localities in Bethnal Green, in which typhus was then, or 
recently had been, so prevalent, that it bad attacked, in some streets, every 
bouse, and in some houses every room. From that time to the present, 
these localities have been the special seats of fever, and of every other 
Epidemic, that has chanced to be prevalent. From Dr. Gavin’s careful and 
painfully descriptive report on the recent progress of cholera in this dis- 
trict, it appears that in one of these places (Old Nicbol street,) in twenty- 
three bouses, fifty persons were attacKed with cholera, of whom thirty-three 
died— three deaths having taken place in one house, and four in another — 
the visitors finding besides, nine cases approaching to cholera, and 197 cases 
of diarrhoea. In a neighbouring street, Collingwood-street, six deaths took 
place in one house. Taking together ninety-nine houses in this immediate 
locality, the deaths from cholera amounted to the enormous number of 147 ; 
being m the ratio of deaths to each house. In Beckford-row, in the same 
district, consisting of sixteen houses, there occurred, in the year preceding 
the outbreak of cholera, twenty-three cases of fever and one of erysipelas : 
and, on the outbreak of cholera, eight persons perished of this disease, 
and two others of diarrhoea. In one court, in Rosemary lane, Whitechapel, 
notorious for the number of fever cases constantly prevalent there, out of 
sixty inhabitants, there occurred thirteen cases of cholera; that is twenty- 
one per cent of the whole of the population. In a place called the Potteries, 
at Kensington, where the causes of disease are so concentrated and intense, 
that during the three years, ending December 31, 1848, there occurred 
sevent^-eight deaths out of a population of 1,000, the average age of all 
who died being under twelve years, and where, in the last year, the medical 
officer attended thirty-two cases of fever, twenty-one persons perished of 
cholera. These deaths took place in the same streets, houses, and rooms, 
which had been again and again visited by fever; and the medical officer 
pointed out rooms, where some of these poor people had recovered from 
fsver in the spring, to fall victims to cholera in the summer. 

Dr. Milroy aaya: — 

From an instructive report, published two years ago. by Dr. Cookworthy, 
the senior physician of tW public dispensary at Plymouth, presenting a 
topographical account of upwards of 2,000 cases of fever, which had occur 
red in that town, I find that the two localities, that stood highest ou the 
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list, were Tower-street, where, in 1832, the cholera raged with the greatest 
violence, and Stone house-lane, which was so severely visited last summer. 

Mr. Noble of Manchester, says : — 

The great bulk of cholera cases, that have arisen in my district, hare 
been in localities distinguished as the habitat of fever. 

Much evidence to the same effect has been recorded, by our superintend- 
ing inspectors in their preliminary inquiries into the condition of towns 
petitioning for the application of the Public Health Act. Thus, Mr. Ranger! 
in giving an account of Barnard Castle, among other instances, states 
the following there is one particular bouse in Qalgate, notorious for 
its unhealthiness; whenever typhus is in the town, it always prevails 
in this house ; in three years, there have been nine deaths in four rooms. 
There is always an accumulation of filth in the cellar, which the occupiers 
are in the habit of removing, from time to time, in pails. In this house 
there occurred three cases of cholera, all of which proved fatal within 
twenty-four hours. 

In Swinburne’s, alios Peart’s, yard, containing eleven houses, occupied h 
thirty-five inhabitants, there being to the houses no outlets at the back, and 
but one privy for tho use of all the occupiers, fifteen persons died of 
Cholera. Mr. W. C, Russel, medical officer of tho Doncaster Union, Htot»s 
that cholera, typhus, scarlet fever, measles, hooping-cough, erysipelas, and 
remittent fever, all prevailed in the same localities. 

“ In Whippingham, the cases of cholera and diarrhoea, which occurred, 
were all in the fever localities.” ’ 

Such evidence can hardly leave a doubt upon the mind that tlie 
Cholera and Fever tracks arc identical. If this be once assured, 
we may safely look forward to the day, when both shall dis- 
appear before scientific skill, and India be rid of the two fell- 
est scourges, that ever walked the earth. But why should we 
hesitate uncertain upon the threshold ? The question of their 
connection might be settled in twelve months by a mapping out 
of the localities afifected by them, as recommended by Mr. 
Bedford. If the results on trial prove confirmatory of the 
theory. Cholera will be brought into the category of preventable 
diseases or, putting aside the nniversality of the opinion that 
Intermittent Fever is due to removable causes, we have 
philosophical proof afforded by Dr. Dempster, that Spleen dis- 
ease (an undeniable consequence of Intermittent Fever) exists 
in an intensity, directly proportional to the vicinity of tracts 
of malarious character. If therefore Fever be clearly traced to 
certain unsanatory conditions of the soil, and Cholera be shown 
invariably to select the same localities only, we may safely re- 
gard the latter as a disease susceptible of annihilation. W( 
cannot claim the same companionship for Small Pox, whicl 
seems far more erratic in its course, varying with each Epidemit 
attack ; but we may conclude, on Dr. Stewart’s authority, tha 
dirt, imperfect {drainage, and over crowding, play an iroportan 
part in its development and dissemination. 
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The advantage of a different state of things is admirably 
iiemonstrated by the condition of Fort William, during the 
Epidemic of 1849. 

The very remarkable healthiness of the native troops and residents 
in the Garrison of Fort William, during the past eighteen months, while 
jtnall pox was decimating the sun:ounding population, is attributed by Dr. 
Montgomerie (Appendix page xlvii.) mainly to the exclusion of alt the 
Icnown sources and carriers of contagion, by means of the admirable system 
)f drainage and sewerage, now effectively adopted within and around the 
trails of the Fort, the strict enforcement oi perfect cleanliness, and a 
Tree ventilation of the Barracks. It has also been greatly owing to the 
sareful avoidance by the soldiers themselves, of all unnecessary intercourse 
irith the towns people, and to their confining themselves entirely for the sup- 
ply of their wants to the well kept, and well superintended military market 
place, called Gooly Bazar, in the neighbourhood of the Fort, which, in coii- 
jequence doubtless of its excellent regulations, has been almost entirely free 
from the small pox this year, as on a former occasion. To. the same causes, 
[indoubtedly, and to the general high discipline of that fine corps, H. M.’s 
foth Regiment, in respect of cleanliness of person and l)ealthful exercise 
in the open air, must bo in a great measure ascribed the almost entire 
exemption from small pox of this corps, which has garrisoned Fort William 
luring the whole of the past year; though to the inestimable protection 
lud modifying power of vaccination is owing the fact, that but one casualty 
from the disease has occurred in the regiment, mustering, as it does, 1,1GU 
||dividualB, including women and children. 

Could we but hope, bv one well regulated system, to abolish 
simultaneously those fell scourges of the Indian race, what a 
irictory would be ours ! Fever prostrates its victims day by day, 
ivith slow deliberation. Cholera gives little time for thought ; 
ind thence the horror of its sway. 

Have any of our readers ever seen an Indian town stricken with 
this plague ? Have they left the broad highways, and visited 
the huts amid the jungle, where mothers lay dying, with a child 
breathing its last cold gasp on either arm, whilst other sufferers 
implore their aid in all directions ? Have they been mingled 
ip with crowds of pilgrims, hurrying from the Ganges, whose 
rail, along a road of thirty miles, was formed by dead and dy- 
ng fellow creatures? Such scenes are not the occurrences of a 
century, borne aloft upon the wings of history to be viewed by 
ifter ages in quailing awe, but facts of every day’s existence 
n Ben^l, and cognizant by all men from the day of their arri- 
i^al in the country, until, at last, their occurrence is regarded as 
i matter of course, and no steps taken to effect improvement, 
'^nd what has been done to relieve this mass of human ill ? 
W^hat commissions have been formed for its investigation ? 
^hat rewards have been offered for a remedy ? What state 
lonours have been promised to the man who should stay the 
'word of the Destroying Angel ? Not one of all these. With the 

c c 
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exception of some special reimrts, in reply to a circular of the 
Medical Board, from local officers, we have folded our hands in 
meek complacency, hoping for impunity for ourselves and those 
dear to us. The battle cry announcing an enemy’s attack, the 
bells in ringing out the near approach of fire, would rouse each 
heart to superauman effort; but disease, armed with tenfold 
jmwers of destruction, is quietly awaited in an easy chair, and 
scarcely an arm is raised against it 

Oh, for a tongue of Demosthenic power, or a pen flowing with 
fiery eloquence, to prove the truth of all that we have so feebly 
urged ! Wc trust, however, that the evidence, which we shall now 
adduce in connection with our detailed proposition for reform, 
will force its way to everlasting remembrance and conviction. 
The great end and aim of Sanatory Reform is the economy of 
life and health. Before this expression can be understood, we 
must lay down a standard of inevitable vital expenditure, all 
excess above which must constitute waste. Two per cent per 
annum is the standard set up in England ; and the fraction in 
excess, which obtains in the total mortality of the United King- 
dom, gives an annual waste of about 60,000 lives : — that is to 
say, this large number of deaths occurs annually from diseases 
due to imperfect sanatory conditions. But the suffering doel 
not end here : for every death from preventable diseases, there 
are, we are assured, on the most moderate calculation, twenty 
attacks of sickness. This calculation alone affords 1,200,000 
annual cases of disease, which never should have occurred. 
Whether this golden standard of mortality can ever be reached 
in India, it would be premature to guess. Judging by the very 
imperfect data we possess, an annual decrement of 5 per cent, 
is what obtains amongst the free population surrounding us. 
But we can at least try for it. 

On such a subject as life and health, prolixity may well be 
pardoned : but having glanced at the history of Epidemics, and 
cursorily examined them in their meteorological and municipal 
relations, the task devolves upon us of inquiring into the health 
and economy of Indian towns — an almost unbroken subject. 
Efforts have now and then been made, it is true, by active magis- 
trates to cut away the jungle, repair the roads, and cleanse the 
principal streets; but although the highways, as an exceptional 
case, are looked after, we venture to assert that the bye-ways 
arc a mass of reeking filth, the untouched legaejr of a thousand 
years of sanatory neglect How powerful for evil such a state of 
things must be, and how it may be remedied, we proceed to 
shew. 

Sanatory Reform in its most extended sense embraces » 
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consideration of every Hygienic measure, including vaccina- 
tion : but the latter is so vast a subject^ that we must leave it 
for future consideration, limiting ourselves at present to muni- 
cipal matters. 

Roads and Streets form the keystone of municipal improve- 
ment and Sanatory Reform ; but let those, who have taken the 
trouble to investigate the interior of an Indian town, say in 
what condition thejr are to be found during the rains. Of a 
most insufficient width, twisting in all directions, ranging from 
twelve to twenty feet in breadth, and composed solmy of the 
natural soil, they become, after a heavy fall of rain, one sheet 
of tenacious mud, which, from the imperfect ventilation, dries 
but slowly. In some of the most neglected towns, ruts six 
inches or a foot in depth will occasionally present themselves 
by way of variety. So much for the rains. The hot season 
scarcely improves them ; for what was mud now becomes dust, 
which, obedient to every puff of wind, flies about in all direc- 
tions, blinding the residents, and constituting a considerable 
source of annoyance to any stranger, who may wander by. 
In cases, such as we describe, metalling should be universal. 
Every road within the town limits should be so repaired at 
tnce: the result might appear rather a municipal than a sana- 
tory gain ; but such is not the case. The advantage would be 
of a united kind. Magistrates and civil surgeons, the natural 
guardians of public health, would be enabled easily to penetrate 
into nooks and corners, which are now unknown to them. Dirt 
would thus be seen ; and all the abomination, concealed by nar- 
row and impassable roadways, brought to light. 

The rights of property are sacred up to a certain point ; but 
as the few must concede their wishes to the welfare of the 
many, advantage should be taken of fires to widen and make 
straight the streets. No main road of a town should bo less 
than fifty feet in width, from house to house. This generally 
constitutes the principal bazar, and, in commercial districts, 
is traversed every hour of the day by hackeries, bearing bales 
of cotton and ' other bulky goods, which are subsequently 
deposited before the merchant’s door. Natural ventilation from 
the prevailing winds can only be attained in full perfection by 
a system of straight lines : and full access of the breeze, so merci- 
folly given to Bengal, is essential, be it remembered, to health. 
In ISurope, a very little modicum of wind may well suffice : but 
here, where stagnation of the air is almost equivalent to putre- 
faction, every facility for its free passage is demanded. 

House Numbering. — In a sanatory, no less in than a social, 
point of view, a visible enumeration of all houses within the limit 
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of town »»//(«//« A- is essential. Without some such positive index 
to locality, investigation intothecontagiousproperty of Epidemics 
is impossible : nor can we project the Fever, Cholera, and Malaria 
maps, which have been suggested by Mr. Bedford, ijuch a system 
of house numbering would afford no mean aid to civilization, by 
facilitating postal delivery ; and this is a matter of no small mo. 
ment, at a time when Government meditates the sacrifice of a part 
of its revenue, in the hope of stimulating correspondence. We 
should like to obtain an accurate return of the number of letters 
** not delivered,” or of the hours wasted in search by now delivery 
peons, in any given time, during a single month, froih the ad- 
dressee of letters not being known. Add to this the length of 
time occupied in the search for individuals ; — and ample proof 
will be afforded of the necessity of house numbers. In case of 
its adoption, however, we would enter a caveat against the prac- 
tice of Cossitollah, where every man, who changes his residence, 
can-ies his number with him ; and thus the anxious seeker for 
some particular tradesman, instead of finding the house numbered 
by the authentical progression likely to facilitate his search, is 
wearied out of his seven senses, if he have so many, by sixes 
being jumbled up with ones, and tens with forties, in the most 
distracting way. Indeed, if we mistake not, the meditative tra- 
veller will even now find one house, whose owner, being evi- 
dently in a state of hi"h perplexity as to his legitimate “ be- 
longings,” and vacillating between a five and nine, has compro- 
mised the matter with his conscience and his customers, by in- 
serting one within the loop of the other. 

We know not to whom the department of house “ numbers” 
in Calcutta may belong ; but we do know that such a state of 
things would be a disgrace to the humblest village in England. 

Houses. — Of Houses, we have on this occasion but little to 
say. Their consideration belongs to private Hygiene : but wc 
may remark that much good, even in a public sense, would be 
effected by increasing their means of ventilation. In many 
houses, as at present built, the doors and windows are all on 
one side, whilst the opposite exhibits no aperture for the pas- 
sage of air. 

Drains. — Of all circumstances determining disease, few arc 
more pow'erful than ill constructed and imperfect drains, whether 
viewed as conduits for the natural rain fall, or as means of re- 
moving fluids, impregnated with animal and vegetable matter. 
We turn to what our most recent authority, the Report of the 
General Board of Health, says on the subject ; — 

The object of efficient drainage work is two fold ; first, the removal of de- 
coniposiog matter in suspension in vrater ; and secondly, the removal of sur- 
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plus moisture. But ample experience has proved that drainage, empirically 
conducted, in the hands of those who have given no special attention to the 
Bubjeot, increases the evil intended to be obviated, by extending the noxious 
evaporating surface, or by shifting the decomposing matter from one place 
to another. The superintending inspectors, in their reports on the various 
towns they have examined, concur in stating that the force of fever and 
of cholera in general falls on those localities which are without drainage, 
or in which the drainage, that has been attempted, has been so unskilfully 
performed, as to have increased the evil. Dr. Sutherland and Dr. Clark give 
a remarkable example of this in their reports on Bristol. Dr. Sutherland, in 
describing the condition of certain courts, covering a piece of land, fiity- 
eix yards in length by thirty seven yards in breadth, and containing sixty- 
six dwellings, in which there occurred forty-four deaths from cholera, says : — 

•• A more deplorable event, perhaps, never occurred than these 
tables describe. A very slight consideration of the whole circumstances 
is, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that this great sacrifice of hu- 
man life was occasioned by ignorance, or negligence, as flagrant as 
any which, from time to time, gives rise to railway, or other, accidents. A 
glMce at the plan will show that something like sanatory improvements 
had actually been contemplated ; and no doubt, it was believed, that the 
object would be attained, if only a sufficient number of drains and privies 
were constructed. Like every other step taken in a false direction, the so- 
called improvements increased the evil they were intended to mitigate, and, 
with the other circumstances above detailed, caused the untimely death of 
many innocent persons.” 

The evidence of Dr. Rigby, physician to the General Lying- 
in-Hospital, York-road, Lambeth, before the Health of Towns 
Commission, is very interesting, and conclusive as to the impor- 
tance, both of drainage and ventilation. Puerperal fever is shown 
in the clearest manner to have been connected with neglect of 
these important measures, and to have been removed by their 
enforcement. 

“ I am at this moment,” says Dr. Rigby, " attending a lady in confine- 
ment (in the Mary-le-bow district), whom I have, with some difficulty, rescued 
from an attack of puerperal fever, which threatened to assume the malig- 
nant form. On being summoned to her when in labour, 1 was struck with 
the offensive drain ellluvia, which not only pervaded the lower parts of the 
house, but rose perceptibly from the area, as I stood at the hall door ; ^d 
I cannot help attributing this attack coming on, under all the possible 
circumstances of wealth and station, to the deleterious influence to which I 
have just alluded.” 

Dr. Emerson, in his Medical Statistics of Philadelphia, 
writes ; — 

Fever, in some of its forms, is almost universal among the inhabitants 
of the undrained and unpaved outskirts; but of rare occurrence in the 
central parts, which are well paved and drained. By far the greatest pro- 
portion of the annual sickness and mortality of an ordinary season is furnish- 
ed by the narrow and confined alleys and courts, existing in various parts of 
the town The difference, though sufficiently obvious in adults, is most 
lamentably conspicuous among children. Deaths from cholera are rare in 
houses with large and well aired apartments; the influence of meagre and 
unwholesome food and immoderate indulgence in strong liquors, though 
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usually mentioned as the chief causes of the excessive mortality of the la- 
houring classes, are insignificant, when compared to that of breathing air 
that has been previously expired, and which, moreover, is commonly charged 
with animal and vegetable effluvia. 

Dr. Amott’s views on Fever, and the conditions by which it ia 
accompanied and produced, are embodied in the following pas* 
sage; — 

Our inquiries give us the conviction that the immediate and chief cause 
of many of the diseases, which impair the bodily and mental health of the 
people, and bring a considerable portion prematurely to the grave, is the 
poison of attnotphsTic impurity, arising from the accumulation, in and 
round their dwellings, of the decomposing remnants of the substances used 
for food and in the arts, and of the impurities given out from their owa 
bodies. 

Mr. Chadwick affords us some curious comparative tables, 
shewing the high rate of mortality, which obtains in undrained, 
as compared with drained, districts. 

After such evidence, no doubt can reinain as to the urgent 
necessity of removing all superfluous moisture and putrescent 
fluid from the soil, "^at attempt has yet been made to secure 
this desideratum? Road-sides have been flanked with ditches, 
not for drainage, but as the consequence of removing earth for the 
formation and repair of roads. Every here and there they come 
to a dead stop, from having been built into, or dammed up with 
a bridge of solid earth-work. Such are the suburban roads— 
but surely we shall find improvement on inspecting the bazar, 
the principal street. Yes, good reader, if fortune has placed you 
in a go-ahead community, you will, on walking down the Regent- 
street of the locality, find, perchance, every third or fourth shop 
fronted by a neat square pucka open drain, some six inches in 
width by four in depth. The next door neighbour has the same, 
with the simple difference of its being covered in throughout 
Next to him is again a proprietor, too poor or too indifferent to in- 
cur such an expence, and before whose house the washing of his 
own his neighbour’s spreads out and stagnates into a minia- 
ture pool, checking the water circulation of the street, and spread- 
ing upon the road in heavy rain, thus soaking into and destroy- 
ing its level Each man builds according to his fancy. We 
lately paused, during our morning tour of inspection, to admire 
a new and well made pucka drain ; when on viewing it more 
closely, our first emotion of delight was changed to sanatory 
consternation, on fin din g it built up at both ends! It thus appears, 
that the drainage of our Mofussil towns, although a primary 
element of health, is effected in the roughest and most unscien- 
tific way. Continuity is uncared for, levels eschewed, ani 
regular curves repudiated. In such a state of things, stagnation 
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water and the collection of decomposing animal and vegeta- 
ble matter must ensue — with what result, let the authorities, we 
have quoted, bear witness. 

In towns upon the river side, a system of drainage might be 
instituted withdittle difficulty: whilst, for those inland, a chain 
of well kept tanks, placed at short distances, would answer 
the same purpose. 

Every principal road and street should be flanked on either 
side, by an open senai-circular pucka drain, eight inches, or a foot, 
in diameter, by six in depth. We say an open drain, because a 
closed one, such as we often see, becomes a receptacle of filth and 
dirt. It would be hopeless to attempt “ a fall,” in towns 
situated on the dead level of Bengal : but the same object might 
be attained through the agency of public sweepers. Even where 
drains exist, they are built, as we have said, in defiance of regu- 
larity and system. This must be altered ; and the whole should 
be arranged by the local authorities in strict conformity with 
scientific principles. 

Tanks. — Bengal is a land of tanks ; and every town is an 
exaggerated epitome of the country. It would be difficult to 
state the comparative area of land and water in Indian cities ; but 
we shall hardly err in roughly estimating it as averaging twelve 
to one. This large supply of the pure element has arisen 
out of the demand natural to a warm climate, which has induced 
wealthy and philanthropic men to dig receptacles for it. To 
form a tank, or build a temple, secures, among the natives of 
Ilindfistan, a larger amount of respect and admiration than 
can be secured by any other public work ; — and hence their num- 
ber. It has unfortunately happened, however, that the desire of 
making a name has preponderated over a more deeply seated 
love for posterity : and, as the tendency of native society is to 
pay more homage to a man who makes a tank, than to him who 
Keeps it in order, repair, and cleanliness, we have a constant suc- 
cession of new ones, whilst those, whose builders are dead, fall 
into decay, dirt and filthiness. A well formed turf-banked tank, 
filled with clean pure water, is an object no less pleasing to the 
eye, than grateful to the body ; but an irregular shaped hole, 
bounded by broken dirty banks and ruined ghats, and covered 
with a coat of slimy duckweed, is painful to the sight and deeply 
injurious to health. Which of these conditions prevails in 
Indian towns, we leave it to Mofussilites to tell. Our own ex- 
perience dwells upon an array of green stagnant pools, out of 
which the neighbouring residents bathe and drink, generally 
forming a little bay of clean water in one corner, by warding 
oiF the weed by bamboo barriers. Such is the appearance of 
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the pure element in the open mrts of towns: but if we inspect 
the tanks in the more secludea j^rtions, we shall find many in. 
stances of their being fringed with Privies, which actually pro. 
ject over their surface. In some stations, during the dry sea- 
son, the level of the water falls, leaving a muddy surface, rich 
with decomposing matter, thus assuming a similar character to 
sewers in England. On this subject, we find, from a report of 
one of the English Begistrars to the Health of Towns Com- 
mismon, that ; — 

Typhus is still prevalent, but confined to one or two districts, viz., a 
row of bouses built back to back, the lower floors below the bottom of the 
adjoining canal, and the north side of castle Foregate, which consists of 
many lodging houses, situated inclose passages and in small squares, having 
entrances under archways, and frequently having pigsties, and open privies, 
and heaps of ashes, within a few yards of the doors. The cases of typhns 
have, nevertheless, generally done well — only three deaths, having occurred 
in this quarter. 

Lynn Kegis, East Betford, and Oanterbury,' furnish subjects for descrip- 
tion, in strict keeping with those just adduced. 

Within a space of 100 yards square, and constituting the following pla. 
ces, GhapeMane, North-end and yard. North Street, 8t. Ann's Street and 
fort, with a yard there, the disproportionate number of fifty-seven of the 
whole numW of 187 deaths from small pox occurred. Nine deaths 
put of sixteen in the whole district, happened from convulsions, in four of 
the places named, and occupying a space scarcely half the size of that 
referred to. So in proportion to the whole number of 187 deaths in the 
district, no fewer than nine occurred in the limits alluded to from small 
pox. 

New Conduit street and South Glougb-lane are on either side contiguous 
to the fleet running by Purfleet-street ; and here the greatest number of 
deaths from small pox occurred. As with the streets, so with the yards 
nineteen deaths, out of fifty, from smallpox taking place within them. 

A large open common sewer existed at the end of Sntton’s-row, which 
was most offensive: and itwaspredictedby the medical -gentlemen of the 
town, should this fearful scourge (cholera) visit Retford, that this ill 
drained, ill-ventilated, and densely populated place, would prove its advent. 
At length the fearful reality appeared. Oh the 19tb of July 18S1, a labour- 
er, residing in this locality, was attacked and died . 

During its five or six weeks’ continuance in the town, there were fifty 
cases reported, of which thirteen died and thirty-eight recovered. With 
one or two exeeptione, the malady wa» altogether confined to Sutton’ »-row. 

We have mentioned that, at certain eeasons^the falling of wa- 
ter leaves a surface of decomposing mud exposed. What says 
the Beport of the General Board of Health on this head ? 

While epidemic cholera was prevailing in the town of Cardiff, in the 
month of June, 1849, a sudden attack of the disease took place in a cluster 
of houses, about a mile and a half from the town, situated near a canal, 
from which the water had been drawn off, leaving a large surface of block 
putrescent mud, to the direct action of a hot sun ; and the result was, that 
very offensive effluvia were immediately perceptible. The smell was com- 
jriamed of by the inhabitants of all the adjoining bouses, and produced a 
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variety of symptoms, varying in intensity in different individuals. There 
were, in twenty-two houses, three of which were vacant, and the 

total population was 117 souls. Out of the nineteen inhabited houses, 
fifteen were affected, so that only four escaped. There were, in all, forty - 
eight oases of diarrhoea, thirty-three of developed cholera, and thirteen 
deaths ; so that nearly one third of the inhabitants were attacked 
with cholera. The works of the canal were finished as expeditiously as 
possible, and the water admitted. Persons on the spot stated, that the air 
I'elt purer immediately ; and the disease was arrested. 

Dr. Milroy has called attention to the effect of foul canals and ditches 
in the neighbourhood of London, in predisposing to severe attacks of 
cholera- 

1 have reason to believe, (he says) that the severity of the disease in 
gome localities in the metropolis, was attributable to their proximity to 
canals and basins, in which the water was nearly stagnant, except when 
it was stirred hy the passing of barges. One of the most striking instances, 
of this source of insalubrity, which came under my notice, was, what 
occurred in the neighbourhood of the Cumberland basin of the Regent's 
canal, situated about midway between the Hampstead road and the Ro- 
gent’s-park. During the prevalence of the Epidemic, there was a great 
amount of cholera in all the adjoining streets— a much greater than might 
have been expected, when we consider that the locality is generally 
regarded os salubrious, being open, rather elevated, and by no means 
densely peopled. The street, which sutfered most severely, is Edward-street, 
on the west side of the basin. Only one side of the street is entirely occu- 
pied with houses, the other being but partially so. In some of these houses, 
as many as four, and even six fatal cases occurred, besides a very general 
prevalence of diarrhoea among the residents. Mr. Johnson, tho parochial 
burgeon of this district of St. Pancras, informed me, that within a space of 
200 feet in length, twenty fatal cases of cholera occurred. Augustus-street, 
on the other or east side of the basin, also suffered, although ranch less 
severely ; and two (if not morel fatal cases occurred on the north side of 
Cumberland Market, the rears of the houses there being open to the canal. 
I find, also, that there was a great deal of choleraic disease aniong the men 
who were employed in the barges, and that most of the families living in 
the houses on the wharves, were more or less affected, in some cases, with 
great severity, and in one instance fatally. One woman informed me, that 
she and her family were ailing chiefly from bowel complaints, during nearly 
the whole season. Her house is clean and well drained ; and the only 
reason she could imagine for the constantly recurring illness of herself and 
children was the unpleasant smell from the canal. From all accounts it 
appears, that the water was in a most offensive state, and, indeed, no better 
than that of a stagnant putrid ditch. Its surface was entirely covered with 
duck weed, so that it looked moro like a meadow, than the basin of a canal ; 
and when anything was thrown into it, streams of foetid gas came bubbling 
"p Mr. Johnson assured me that he has known the men obliged to leave 
their barges, in consequence of the foul smell, when the water was disturbed, 
Sc putrid had it become, that not a fish was to be seen in the basin, although 
it formerly teemed with them. When drawn, it was observed to contain 
myriads of insects and animalculm, and the men were unwilling to use 
it even for boiling potatoes, especially, as it was dark coloured and also 
offensive in smell at the same time. I have conversed with several medi- 
cal gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and find that they had long regarded 
the state of the canal as injurious to the health of the residents near it; 
moreover, they all agreed in believing that the effluvia from it, tended 
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M increase and acffravata the Epidemic of last season. So 
Stfly convinced was Mr. Johnson of this, that he made a forcible repre- 
sentation to the parochial authorities of St. Pancras on the subject— and 
•?wwno<l effect of havinirthe Directors of the Canal Company summon- 
Td before a magistrate, for the purpose of compelling them to have the basm 
^eeJed out This was agreed to be done ; but it was judiciously post, 
^oied until the^Epidemif had ceased, and the weather bad become cool. 
K ouantity of mud removed was enormous, amounting to between two 
fnJ Tree thousand tons; and there is reason to believe, that nearly a, 
and three tnousa oongeauenoe of the iuefBoient manner in which the 
much was If behind '“Jt waJbUck Ld foetid, like that from an obstruct 
process was condu^ ^ he learns that the basin had 

owned out for 25 or 30 years, and that the water bad never been 
not been tuV^AlA nf that neriod while every year it was becoming j 

thltVe thrown intoiE 

E^effeO ^as^^eX^'“they 1' rw^riSSraS 

''^®'fiid^that‘‘compl^^^^^^^ “adeof the exhalations from the 

^ f o oSosidlmble distance from the basin near Cumberland market; 
H whiiout detailing any particulars at present, I shall merely mention 
Ili r S mauv severe cases of cholera occurred last year, in James street 
Grove-street Camden town ; and that, in Mr. Johnsons opinion, the 

:s?uvW f 0 - ?-r 

We“ ia not'.itl.out . most pemWous .t«l 

The ® of the country, to promote the deve- 

cmislB ”7 ioloce o/ this « Oxford. Is. 

lopment of ^ standinl by itself, six persons were attack- 

ed, and four d ea o ^ ^ h. 

’“^'SdiShoT Sial which communicated with the river.kit was generally 

the summer months, and then exhaled an nn- 

ptosrt smeJ It is quite »spot where we should expect to meet with 
affue*ish disease. ^ . 

Surely tlus is conclusive ; but, were more required, we mig 
cite our^own painful experience to the faf of the injurio^ 
o'rhalations ariwng from stagnant water and putrescent weed, 
V ^ +•««■ that a family of three heretofore most healthy chil* 

been Semned by the peuoity of houses to dw.U “ 
flankino- such a tank, as we have above described, were b 
neouslfattacked early in the last hot season, one ^^Jh Cough, 
other two with Fever, inf e same night; ^ry. 

moment, have been labouring under a succession of 
Diarrhoea and Fever, all of which stopped J 

porary removal to a well situated house, and 
appearance on return to the seat of evil. This rare expo^ur 
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Buropeftni children to concentrated malarious influence is, be it 
remembered, the ^ily and hourly fate of thousands of our 
native fellow subjects, living in Indian towns. Who shall 
wonder that Dysentery, Cholera and Fever decimate the popu- 
lation ? Itt some towns, as we have said, the water of tanks is 
polluted by neighbouring privies. What evil is likely to follow, 
we cite the Board of Health to prove. 

At Hamburg, (saya Mr. Grainger,) in those streets, which immediately 
face the spot, where the numerous canals, that have traversed the city, aud 
have become loaded with the excreta of 175,000 people, concentrate to pour 
their foul contents into the Elbe, the cholera raged so violently, as to 
destroy 3-01 par cent of the inhabitants : while residents near the other and 
purer parts of the river suffered much less. The street in Berlin, distin- 
guished above all others for its excessive mortality, occupies on the map of 
that city precisely the same spot as the above locality at Hamburgh — being 
in fact, placed just where the numerous branches of the Spree, which go 
off from the river at its entrance into the city, again re-enter it like a huge 
Fleet ditch, after being loaded, as was pointed out to me, with all the filth 
from the drains and debris of the houses. In the small town of Chesliam, 
where a severe out-break of cholera took place in 1848, 1 found that the 
focus of the disease was a place called Waterside, situated below the town, 
and close to the little river Chess, which, entering the place as a sparkling 
stream, becomes subsequently poisoned by the putrid matters from tanuer'.s 
yards, slaughter houses, and cess pools. 

But these stagnant weedy pools must, in many oases, when 
low, possess the charaoteristic proprieties of marsh water ; in 
reourd to the danger of imbibing whioh, again hear the Board 
of Health: — 

Observations of the analogous influence of polluted water in producing 
fever, have been made in other countries. Dr. Boudin, a French writer on 
medical geography, relates a marked example of marsh water exciting fever. 

In July, 1834, 800 soldiers, all in good health, embarked on thd same 
day, in three transports at Bona, and arrived together at Marseilles; they 
were exposed to the same atmospheric influences, and were, with one esseu- 
tial dilference, supplied with the same food, and subjected to the same 
discipline. On board one of the vessels were 120 soldiers ; of these, 
thirteen died on the passage from a destructive fever, and ninety-eight more 
were taken to the military hospital of the Lazaretto, at Marseilles, presoiit- 
ing all the pathological characters proper to marshy localities ; so that V by 
the side of a simple intermittent, was seen a pernicious fever. Here was a 
type, recalling the yellow fever of the Antilles; and there was the cholera 
of the Ganges, with its most terrible traits.” • On an inquiry being instituted, 
it was ascertained, that on board the affected ship, the water supplied for 
the soldiers, owing to the haste of the embarkation, had been taken from a 
marshy place near Bona, whilst the crew, not one of whom was attacked, 
were provided with wholesome water. It further appeared, that the nine 
soldiers, who escaped, had purchased water of the crew, and had conse- 
quently not drunk the marshy water. Not a single soldier or sailor of the 
other two transports, who were supplied with pure water, suffered. 

Dr. Evans, of Bedford, relates an equally definite instance 
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A few years ago, ho was staying at Versailles with his lady, when the. 
both became affected with ague, and, on enquiry, the following facts wc/ 
disclosed : — The town of Versailles is supplied with water for domestic 
purposes from the Seine at Marli. At the time in question, a large tank 

supplying one particular quarter, was damaged ; and the mayor, without 
consulting the medical authorities, provided a supply of water, oonsistino 
of the surface drainage of the surrounding country, which is of a marshy 
character. The regular inhabitants would not use this polluted water' 
but Dr. and Mrs. vans, who were at an hotel, drank of it unwillingly’ 
and it was also used by a regiment of cavalry. The result was, that those’ 
who drank the water, suffered from intermittent fever of so severe a type 
that seven or eight of the soldiers, fine young men, died on one day, Sep! 
teraber 1, 1846. On a careful investigation, it was ascertained, that those 
only of the troops, who had drunk the marsh water, were attacked— all the 
others, though breathing the same atmosphere, having escaped, as did 
also the towns people. 

From these extracts, the result of the most extensive inquiry 
by some of the most intelligent men in England, it would ap- 
pear, that Intermittent Fever, Diarrhcca, Dysentery and Chole- 
ra, are clearly traceable, not only to the imhibition, but to the 
exhalations arising from stagnant polluted water. 

How is the remedy to be found ? 

In maintaining a perfect cleanliness of the water surface, 
preserving the banks from irregularity and dirt by turfing them, 
and making a good pucka or grass ghaut on each of the four 
sides, varying from twelve to sixteen feet in width, and by rc- 
inoving the Privies. Tanks, as we have said, are powerful 
for good or evil ! If clean, well kept, and full of pure water, 
they cool the surroimding air and form a rarely failing source 
of life’s most urgedBiecessary to the neighbouring population. 
If dirty, polluted b;^xcreta, covered with weed, and thus per- 
mitted to become a receptacle for all the neighbouring filths, 
they constitute a focus of disease. The most practical mode of 
repairing the evil, is to consider every dirty tank “ a local nui- 
sance,” and insist upon its being kept clean by the owner, under 
penalty of the law, which has clearly provided the means of deal- 
ing with such offences. Another, but, perhaps, less desirable plan, 
would be, to deem the formation of a tank as strictly an act 
bearing upon the public health, and, with this view, permitting 
it only, on the condition of its being endowed with sufficient 
funds to keep it in repair! Such a regulation might, perhaps, 
act injuriously by diminishing the water supply to the 
people : but it would be the most effectual method of putting a 
stop to the evil of which we complain, until magistrates are uni* 
formly agreed, as to the definition of a “ local Nuisance” and pre- 
pared to punish its perpetrators. 

Necessaries. — The filthy habits of the denizens of Indian 
towns arise more, wc believe, from the want of means of cleanli- 
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ne8S> than any inherent partiality for dirt. It is, however, suffi- 
cient for our purpose, to eall attention to the fact, so painfully 
patent to all residents in this country, that defilement abounds in 
every direction. It has been often urged, with an apparent shew 
of truth, that a European in the tropics forgets the use of his 
legs from failing to employ them ; but if those, who taunt 
U 3 with this failing, could experience but for one day the 
disgust and misery of seeking to inhale the morning air 
on foot, whilst every breath comes laden with pollution, 
they would quickly retract their words. Not content 
with rendering the earth impure, instances are very com- 
mon, where water, intended for the use of people distant from 
any other supply, is rendered poisonous by overhanging Neces- 
saries. The Board of Health writes thus of the injuries, likely 
to accrue, in consequence of such pollution : — 

During the late Epidemic, much additional evidence has been elicited, 
proving the influence of the use of impure water, in predisposing to the 
disease. There has been scarcely a town in the kingdom, in which chole- 
ra has been prevalent, that has not afforded some instance of it; and. when 
tbe water has been contaminated by the contents of sewers or privies, or 
by the drainage of grave yards, the seizures have been more sudden and 
violent, and the proportion of deaths to attacks greater even than from 
over crowding. ****** Five houses in Windmill- 
Square, Shore-ditch, occupied by twenty-two inhabitants, were supplied 
with water from a well, into which surface-refuse and the contents of cess- 
pools percolated. Of the inhabitants of these houses, eleven, that is 
one-half of the whole number, died of cholera within a few days. 

The first out break of cholera in Botherhithe, occurred in sixteen houses, 
which were supplied with water from a well. thfld|||M expressly ascertained 
to be contaminated by infiltration from a foulf[|lm ditch. In these six- 
teen houses, there were twenty cases of cholera'; and several of the per- 
sons, who died, were decent mechanics, and not in destitute circumstances. 
Tbe water, which supplied twenty-five houses in another street, was taken 
out of a ditch, that received the contents of privies. In these twenty five 
bouses there occurred fifteen deaths from cholera. 

But the pollution of the surface of the earth is scarcely less 
injurious. The evidence afforded by the Board of Health, on 
this point is again very strong : — 

When an atmosphere, contaminated by the emanations that arise from 
filth, accumulated in and about dwellings, is respired, the noxious matters 
dissolved or suspended in the air are carried directly into the blood. Tbe 
extent, to which such matters may poison tbe blood, may be understood when 
it is considered, that, in the space of every twentyd'our hours, an adult 
person breathes thirty-six hogsheads of air; that there pass, at the same time, 
through the lungs, to be brought into contact with this hulk of air, twenty- 
four hogsheads of blood ; and that the velocity of the circulation is so 
great, that the whole mass of the blood is carried round the body in one 
minute. * « « * « a It is, therefore, still not unnecessary to call 
attention to the evidence, which recent experience has afforded, with re- 
ference to this subject 
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Immediately opposite Christ church work-house, Spitalflelds, belong, 
ing to the W^liite Chapel Union, and only separated from it by a narrow 
lane, a few feet wide, there was, in 1848, a .manufactory of artificial 
manure, in which bullocks, blood and night soil were desiccated by dry 
beat in a kiln, or sometimes by mere exposure of the compost to the action 
of the sun and air, causing a most powerful stench. The work houae 
contained about 400 children, and a few adult paupers. Whenever the 
works were actively carried on, particularly when the wind blew in the 
direction of the house, there were produced numerous cases of fever, of an 
intractable and typhoid form ; a tendency to measles, small pox, and 
other infantile diseases ; and for some time, a most unmanageable and fatal 
form of apthffi of the mouth, ending in gangrene. From this cause, above 
twelve deaths took place among the infants in one quarter. In the mouth of 
December, 1848, when cholera had already occurred in the White Chapel 
Union, sixty of the children in the work house were suddenly seized with 
violent diarrhoea, early in the morning. The proprietor was compelled to 
close his establishment, and the children returned to their ordinary health. 
Five months afterwards, the works were recommenced ; in a day or two, 
subsequently, the wind blowing from the manufactory, a most powerfui 
stench pervaded the work house ; in the night following, forty-five of the 
boys, whose dormitories directly face the manufactory, were again suddenly 
seized with severe diarrhoea ; whilst the girls, whose dormitories weru in a 
more distant part, and faced in another direction, escaped. The manufac- 
tory having been again suppressed, there has been no return of diarthcea 
up to the present time. 

Again, in the Eeports of the Health of Towns Commission, 
we read as follows : — 

The medical officer of St. Saviour's Union, in answer to the question, 
*' What is the state of the sewers for the houses of the poorest classes of the 
population in your district says, “ They are in a dreadful conditiou. On 
one side of Broadwall,i^ the back of the houses, there is an open sewei 
into which the privies themselves. There is a second open sewer, 

situate between Hatfi4P|treet and Brunswick-street, which extends its 
course from Brunswick-place ; and there is a third open sewer in Boundary- 
row, all places thickly inhabited. These sewers are the receptacles of all 
kind of refuse, such as putrid fish (thrown in by the coster-mongers living 
about the New-Cut), dead dogs, oats, vegetables, &o. These two latter 
eewere also receive the soil from the privies of the houses situate near them. 
All the sewers are always offensive, but disgustingly so at particular sea- 
sons.” These sewers are only emptied once or twice a year. In answer 
to the question. What is the general state of the health of the people 
exposed to the effluvia from the open sewer ? the same gentleman states, 
that “ low and malignant fevers ore much more frequent and fatal in their 
effects in these localities, than in the other low neighbourhoods better 
situated, It is not uncommon to have two or three consecutive cases of 
fever in the same bouse ; and, year after year, the father or mother of large 
families is carried off by the frequent occurrence of the disease.” Malig- 
nant cholera commenced, in this locality, and spread to a much greater 
extent, on the line of these eewers, than in the other poor, and densely in- 
habited places. “ In Brunswick place where the disease first began, 
five fatal cases occurred in one house (here the open sewer runs within 
two yards of the houses) ; and in many instances, in the direction of 
the mtcfaes, in a better class of houses, two or three oases termina- 
ted fatally from malignant cholera, in the same dwelling. There ore 
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other dise^s produced by the malaria emitted from the decompos- 
ed refuse in these open . sewers." Mr. Clarke the medical officer of 
St. Olave’s Upion, says,- that the residences of the poorer classes in bis 
district are filthy in the extreme. The chief drainage of the district, 
inhabited by the poorer classes, is by uncovered sewers, which are a sort 
of ditches,' very sluggish, and emitting constantly most offensive odours. 
The line of houses, where fever prevails at some periods, often marks the line 
of defective drainage and open sewers. 

Of all reforms this clearing away of Privies must be the first. 
"Without it, every attempt at tank cleansing will necessarily 
be imperfect. The only fair and practical mode of remedying 
the evil is by the formation of cess-pools throughout every 
town. Each should be about twelve feet in diameter, by twenty 
or thirty in depth, edged with brickwork, crossed by iron bars, 
divided into halves by a central planking, and surrounded by a 
hedge. Such a convenience, separately accommodating the 
sexes by its two compartments, should be formed in the centre 
of every to wn Muhulla, and bricked up when full, at which time, 
another might be opened. The town sweepers, already indicated 
as employed upon the drains, should visit them twice a day, for 
the purpose of throwing in a sufficient quantity of chloridizing 
liquid. Such places of resort are, of course, intended for the 
poor ; but they would also serve the purpose of the better class by 
forming convenient receptacles for house cleansing. Once insti- 
tuted, all defilement, of course, would become penal. That such 
an arrangement would meet with the hearty concurrence of the 
native community, we have amply tested b^nquiry, and, indeed, 
could point to one town, where it is alreadi||^ progress. 

Holes and Irregularities of Surkice, chiefly caused by 
deporting earth for bricks, and houses, abound in Indian towns. 
Every dwelling is raised one or two feet above the surface, at 
the expense of the neighbouring soil, which is excavated in the 
same proportion. The surface of a town becomes thus full of 
irregular holes, averaging from one to twenty feet in depth, and 
3re8enting universally a rugged outline. In close contiguity to 
louses, they become the repositories of the dirt, and filth of every 
find, and constitute, in the rainy season, a kind of marsh, fruitful 
of Fever and its cognate diseases. In places of old date, they 
possess the prescriptive right of ages ; but it is lamentable to see 
the same error perpetrated in new cantonments, raised under 
European orders, by which |the soldier’s life and health is sacri- 
ficed. The following extracts from our daily Journals offer 
painful proof of this ; — 

. The Sickness at Lahore. — We alluded in our last to the mortality 
ta H. M. 96th Foot, as having been considerable during the present week. 
We regret much to learn that eleven men Lave been committed to the 
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cravo since Saturday last. Wo learn also tliat 238 patients have been mb 
milted into the regimental hospital during the same period ; and that 1 j:> 
.■ulv have been discharged. There wore yesterday 244 on the sick het, 
beinff a slight improvement on the return three days before, whoa the 
mimber of patients under medical treatment readers 

will take the trouble to look over the table wo published on Wednesday 
last, they will find that of the European Foot Artillery, also qimrteredin 
Anarkullee, and next to H. M. 9Gth Foot, there were 17 per cent in bos- 
pital on the 22ud of August Tlie number has, wo believe, not materially 
increased during the last few days. In the Royal 

has risen to upwards of 30 per cent ; and it becomes a matte of serious 
consideration to discover the cause or causes of such a material dififeieiice. 
Some of them are, no doubt, local— there being, in the immediate neigli- 
bourhood of the Infantry lines, still large patches of broken ground that 
must engender malaria under the present state of the atmosphere. Ihe 
Sanatory Committee, appointed during the past year, recomineiided tbs 
filling up of two main receptacles of filth and putrid water, that poisoned 
the atmosphere around them ; and the Governor (deneral sanctioned the 
estimated outlay with most commendable promptitude, putting to shame 
the notorious delays of the Military Board in similar cases. But the 
estimate in one instance, made by an officiating execiitive, fell short of 
the required expenditure ; and much that should have been done was Iclt 
undone. There is, besides this, ample room lor the untiring labouis ot the 

^‘’of'thrsickness amongst the native population of the town we have no 
authentic information. The mortality is certainly increasing ; and the Ha- 
kims are so much in requisition, that they can no longer pay domiciliary 
Sts but Lmpel most of their patients to visit them. The sickness pre- 
vails to a mucE greater degree outside of the town in the suburbs am 
habitations to the south and east, than luthose to the north, the cause of 
which may be traceable to the immense tracts of broken ground, that e,\ist 
and will continue to exist, until some comprehensive measure is adopted 
for levelling the whole, imd ultimately draining those parts where dramago 
is neerssarv. A plan for drawing off the waters, that accumulate m th 
hollows at some d^istance south and south-east ol Lahore, has been 
bv Col Nuuier and will, we hope, be carried out as a commencement of oue 
cLerai plan for improving the sanatory condition of Lahore, and relieving 
the station from tlie^ imputation it now bears, of being, during the 

means^ for removing this state ot things be adopted , -let the town ^ 
esneciallv be cleared out;— and the Government will have the salislaa oi 
0 Anowing, that they have done all thi^t can be done, even 
towards improving the condition of a considerable section ot the p j 
of their newly acquired territories.— Laftors Chronicle, Avgust 30, 

” p«-oHAwrR^ Awiust tih—We regret to learn that sickness and mortality 

suu^eriVtr m 

mere skeleton of a regiment, the body being consigned * TheOlst 

dust and 114 of the survivors now in hospital, dangerously ill. The bisi 

(Queen’s) has nearly as large a proportion on JjfeaUhinis 

are anxiously looking forward to their relief. Much of the unhea t* 
of the place is attributed to the wretched barracks 

troop9,Uich shelter them from neither ®u“ if a lake, and 

age shower, several of the barracks ^PP®^'^ J v u-j it is true 

so remain, until the waters have evajporated or been ®® rate of 

that n«w barracks are in the course ot erection . but, at th p 
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.^mcssioD, they are uot likely to benefit the existing generation. The 
water collects in the numerous hollows or pits, from which clay has been 
dug to make bricks ; and thence a deadly miasma arises and poisons the air 
for miles around. If the Oovernment have any real regard for the health 
and comfort of the troops, any care for their efficiency, or any sympathy with 
their sufferings, — this will not bo permitted to continue much longer ; or, 
otherwise, JPeshawur will become the grave yard of the North-West . — Delhi 
Gazette, Augu$tlQ,m\- 

FavEB AND Choleba. — We regret to hear that liabore is suffering 
severely from sickness. The city numbers thousands, who are prostrated by 
fever; and the cholera also is carrying on its dire work— forty to fifty are 
being' conveyed out daily, victims to these two maladies. While at Anar- 
kullee also, in cantonments, as well as in the parts inhabited by the Euro- 
ropean population, fever is raging, hospitals are filling rapidly, and efforts 
(ire being made by the military authorities for the speedy Temoval of the 
artillery and other European troop to the purer and more healthy air of 
Mean Mir. We are informed, this insalubrity, which last year cost us 
the valuable lives of so many of the Fusiliers and other European 
soldiers, is owing entirely to bad drainage! Where a heavy shower 
of rain falls, the parade ground, the- Sudder bazar, and several other 
considerable parts offte station, become so many marshes, which, on being 
liried by the heat ofthe sun, exhale noxioiis vapours, and becoiAe so 
many hot-beds of disease and death. Wuzirabad, Peshawur, and other 
of our Punjab stations, are suffering from the same cause — bad drainage. 
This is the penny- wise-and- pound-foolish system of our Government. The 
lives of the numerous soldiers yearly sacrificed, taken only on a L. s. d. 
calculation, are surely deserving the outlay of a few lakhs of revenue in 
tlio proper and immediate drainage of the stations. And the Hoard of 
Administration should not longer delay in carrying out such sanatory 
measures as will effectually prevent, in future years, the sickness and mortal- 
ity, which has visited our European troops during the present and the last 
twelve months. — Ibid. 

We have received several letters from correspoodonts at Barrackpore. 
drawing our attention to tho state of that station wnd cantonments. The 
writers inform us, that they are in tho most disgraceful condition ; the roads 
bad, the drains worse; the ditches and water courses choked up with jungle ; 
and the compounds of all the unoccupied, and of some of the tenanted, 
bungalows, covered with forests of tho same kind. We are assured that the 
station now looks more like one that had been abandoned on account of 
unlioalthiness, and delivered over to the jackals, than the hpd quarters of a 
Uivision. All the weeds and jungle, that are now having ittheir ovm way, must 
be eventually cut down, and left to decay and infect the air : and then conm 
fevers, heavy sick lists and full hospitals, and possibly deaths and such 
other pleasing results. Those who have the charge of the Barrackpore 
Conservancy arrangements, would do well to remember that officers dont 

always die of fevers, dysentery and other tropical diseasp, which are the 
result of malaria and a neglect of cleanliness, but sometimes escape with 
their lives, and get into great expense and debt by travelling to endeavour 
to recover their health and strength,— ilforntBflr Chronicle. 

In towns already built, the evil, thus so powerfully depicted, 
'8 most difficult of cure; but the public authorities are bound 
to make the attempt in restoring the level by earth brought 
from a distance. Its future practice should be strenuously in- 
terdicted, and house-builders compelled to raise the dwellings, 
cither on a brick foundation, or on imported earth. 
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To secure clcanliacss, and avoid the heaps of broken pot< 
which constitute an attractive nucleus for dirt of all kinds 
should be made imperative on every house, to have a dust-bin 

mptied weekly into the public 
Ihe purpose of daily perambn- 
might be conveniently disposed 
r of the town for the purpose of 
supplying earth, and a daily compensation for loss would thus 
be effected. 

Burials. — Nothing can more powerfully illustrate the silencu 
or non-existence of public opinion in India, than the fact that 

whilst the subject of intra-mural interment has afforded full scope 

for the energies of European sanatory reformers, and given am- 
ple employ to legislative activity, it has not even been treated 
of amongst ijs. And yet the evil, if possible, exists to a more 
grave extent. 

Are ,'our readers aware, tliat Mussulman|j|urial3 invariably 
take place in the close neighbourhood of t^r deceased’s dwell- 
ing — frequently, indeed, within its boundaries ? Every Indian 
town is thus converted into one huge grave-yard, in wliich the 
injurious results arc not confined to certain spots alone, as in the 
London abominations, but spread over the whole city, hut * 
the evil is not limited to this. The depth of interment ranges 
between six inches and two feet : the body is simply placecl in 
the earth, excepting in the case of wealthy men ; and, in nianv 
instances, the jackals exhume it before the expiration of 
twelve hours, thus facilitating decomposition with all its atten- 
dant evil consequences, and lamiliarizing the public eye with 
sights, which tend to blunt its moral sensibility, and constitute, 
we firmly believe, one of the causes of that recklessness of 
life so characteristic of Bengal. 

After the mass of evidence, parliamentary and otherwise, 
which England has produced ; positively demonstrating the in- 
jurious influences exercised upon the living by emanations fioni 
the dead, but little necessity exists for dwelling on it here, 
Out of the long list of sanatory evils this is acknowledged to 
be the greatest : and yet our Indian towns sicken under its 
sway, without an attempt at amendment. The following most 
recent illustrations of the injurious consequences of such a 
custom may strengthen the impression on the reader’s mind. 

Speaking of grave-yards, the report of the Board of Health 
says : — 

After the evidence, which wo have elsewhere adduced, of the iujurious 
effects of graveyards! on the crowded populations iu their immediate oeign' 
bourhood, wo shall cite the two following occurrences, in further ilhistr*' 
tion of the fact, derived from recent expcrionco. 


or clay vessel, which nught be ei 
cart or carts, to be appointed for 
lating the town. Such refuse 
of, in a pit formed in the vicinity 
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At Bnslol. at a place called the Backbav o „ i ,• i ^ • 

eighty feet in length and between forty and fi'ftv in l ”tVi* ground, iihoiit 
2 earth of which is four and a half feet abS 

i„ tli« .JjofcinB courts. Ilia c»Tu,,lel,W™?„,5S ?jf Ibo puTOiucnt 

i„ „,„„boV Uortc, tW cst.m.1 .AWZSjuroLriE'l'"'', 

with open giiDy grates, from which, at the timo ^ ^ ® tJrams 

mined them, issued the most offensive odour havine the uSLmffn 
yard smell. Out of those thirty-throe honsirnnn I? "“'">^‘'‘'‘.'‘‘>16 gravo- 
fholcra broke out m fifteen, chiefly in those on the eide^ noxt^the 3ai 
ground. Tn one house there occurred no fewer than eleven cases and in 
rovcral from five to s,x;-,n all forty seven cases and thirty-three de’afhs 
‘• There were no local sanatory defects.” (says Dr. Sutherland) ‘‘ which 
tended to make this place more liable to au Epidemic outbreak than other 
I ‘“/.r ««>8hhourhood, except the presence of the hu n 

[ ground, and the polinted state 0 the drainage to which it appears to hlive 
I ^naterially contributed. ‘ It 19 known/* (says Mr. Grainger,^)^-* that a most 
.hstmguished surgeon, Mr Key. whose valuable life fell a sacrifice to ti e 
ate Lpidemic. resided m a bouse, the back windows of wbicli looked direct^ 
ly mto a gravcyai^ ; that he was much in the habit of sitting at these win 
(lows when opened ; t hat he had complained to his servants sovernl times, 
shortly before his at« of the offensive smell proceeding from the burial 
ground, in which somd cholera corpses had been entered ; and that, on the 
very day of the fatal seizure a grave had been dug, which attracted his 
attention, as having increased the noxious effluvia. 


To we must add the very remarkable statement in an 
article on 1 lague. from the Z?nf?s/t and Foreign Medical Fevictc, 
July 1847, shewing the disease to have been unknown in an 
Epidemic form before the practice of embalming gave way to 
sepulture. •' 


Ibo question IS of extreme interest, why Egypt, described by Herodo- 
tus, as the most healthy country of the world, a country which was free from 
pestilential Epidemics during 104 years’ occupation by the Persians, during 
o 1 years under Ab'xaiult'r and tlie Ptolemies, and during a great nartof tbo 
Jfoman domination, wliich commenced 30 B. C. ami continned until (P^O 
A il., lias, since the commencement of the Arabic rule, been so often denima- 
tpcl by the plague. The smteinent of Hufua, before alluded to, although 
proving that the disease was known, also proves that it was nolliing moio 
lan a sporadic disease in bis time ; and a casual allusion only of Galen, who 
'vas ot the school of Alexandria, would prove the same, at a like period. The 
LonimiMeo state that Alexandria, whidi was founded 33 i B. (J., was, accord- 
° n *'y plague for the first timo as a jiestileiioe A. D. 

have inade a strange mistake in Olironology, for Galen was 
■ rn 1 A. D., and, if ho spoke of the plague of 5i(i3, he must have written 
vnen He was 1.33 years of ago. Tlie fact is, it is Eusebius, an author by 
0 means noted for accuracy, who describes the epidemic of 303 ; and the 
isease, ho describes, appears to have been simply a contagious typhus. 
jaicD, as we have said, only incidentally alludes to plague, while Celsus, 
S®™pion. Saramis, and above all, Ciclius Aiirelianus, who livi d 
pir '.^1 ” ®®ntury, and practised in Numidia, liave been quite silent with 
Epidemic disease, accompanied by buboes or carbuncles. Jt 
iiue p j A rare disease, until the great plague of 543, in the 

-I.;.. broke out, which we know was regarded by con temporary 

■ters as a new disease. 
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The aueieiit saluhrily of Egypt must, doubtless, be ascribed in a grpat 
tlogroe to the general prosperity of the people, the canals of Sesostns, and the 
elevation of the towns upon artificial mounds ; but we believe, above all. to 
the practice of embalm ment. Ancient Egypt, the motW of tte Miences, 
had lecognised the efleotof the periodiijiil fertilizing miindations of the Nile, 
and of the iMirning heat of the sun upon the deposit left on the subsideucft 
of the waters of the river, over spots where men or animals were binieil 
What was the result ? I nhumation was forbidden, embalm-ment enjoined ; 
and now. instead of tombs and cemeteries, the traveller observes along the 
ranees of hills, which border the Nile, immense subterranean cavities, iriih, 
in extent, which are filled with embalmed organic rem^ains. Ihe living were 
thus protected from the dead: and to ensure the observation of the laws, 
religious influence was called in to the support of human wisdom. The law 
became a religious rite; the influence of the divinity was employed to pro 
Lt Egypt froin the evils of her physical formation. The sidubnty of tho 
countr^ ceased with the practice of embalm ment. The Chnstian Mis- 
sionaries proscribed the ancient usages as idolatrous and this 

mode of seLlture gradually fell into disuse, and was finally prohibited and 
abolished, 356 A D. We have seen that the plague, though before not iin- 
known, was a rare disease ; but. in 542, sprung up th|^mble plague, which 
devastated Egypt, Turkey, and Europe, to the borde®f the Atlantic, and, 
according to Gibbon, destroyed a hundred millions of people. 

In our former article we gave our reasons for believing that the emana 
tions from the dead bodies, buried in lower Egypt, are the real cause of the 
persistence of the disease in that country ; that the disease is sown and pre 
Lvod by the mode of the sepulture ; that the li ving are poisoned by the ema^ 
nations of the dead. A porous level soil, filled with dead bodies, penetiated 
universally by moisture during the overflowing of the Nile, is. after the subsi 
deuce of the waters, heated by a burning 

language of M. Pariset, is converted into a “ true distillery of dead bodies. 

TVhere is the remedy for this state of things to be found. 
In the formation by Government, from the public funds, of n 
Mussulman cemetery in the vicinity of every town, to be main- 
tained in a state of decency and cleanliness, and in which alone 
burials shall be permitted. We are not unaware of the 
opposition, which may be expected to attend this mcasur^jj- 
pecially on the part of the ignorant and bigotted of the fait 
of Islam; but we assert that such difficulty must be met by aw 
and decision. Such a practice was common in the old Mms 
man cities of Delhi and Agra, where the passing traveller w 
find himself surrounded at certain points by tombs cojigre^ 
together ; and it now prevails in Calcutta. We have ‘| 

cussed the subject with many Mussulman gentlemen of ntei 

ligence, who all concur in stating, that no objection can poss b ) 
exist, as far as the Koran is concerned. Indeed, one has sn • 
neously offered a piece of land for the purpose, accompanied y 
the following extract from a « commentary on the ^oran. j 
this it would appear that not only is a cemet^ery perfect^ 
objectionable, but that burial near roads and baz^s « ^sol 
ly forbidden: and that the Mussulmans of our Mofussil to 
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arc thus daily transgressing the ceremonial form of their Holy 

Book. ^ 

The extract adverted to was forwarded to us in the follow- 
ing letter from one of the most intelligent native gentlemen in 
Bengal : — 

You requested verbally, my opinion, a few days apo, on the propriety and 
practicability of erecting public cemeteries here for burying the dead of the 
Mussulmans. That they will bo a great boon and tend in no inconsiderable 
measure to promote the healthiness of this town, can scarcely admit of a 
moment’s question. The present practice, of burying the dead in the com- 
pounds of houses and in the heart of large and populous towns, is very re- 
prehensible, and is the cause of much of the sickness which prevails there. 
Its discontinuance ought therefore to he considered as one of the first and 
most important sanatory improvements that can be efifected in the Mofussil. 

I believe the erection of public cemeteries is not opposed to or irrecon- 
oilahle w’ith the tenets of the Koran. That they have existed in Arabia and 
Persia, from time immemorial, is evident from the ancient traditions and 
records of those countries. It is true they are not expressly promulgated 
ill the Koran, hut because they are prohibited by it, but because 

they had prevailed I^[ before the time of Muhammad, and required no fresh 
religious saucttpns. The Koran prohibits the burial of the dead on the road 
side, or in the vicinity of bazars,* &c., and it may fairly be inferred, that if 
the prohibition had extended to public cemeteries, it would have been dis- 
tinctly mentioned ; I beg to annex an extract from the Ticca, or commen- 
taries on the Koran, which would fully warrant this inference, I beg 
to add that I have conversed with several Muhammadan gentlemen 
on this subject, and that they approve generally of the erection of pub- 
lic cemeteries. One of them, Mir Muhammad Ali, has furnished me with 
the extract alluded to, and would be happy to grant a site for a public ceme- 
tery in this town. 

The book enjoins that the dead should not he buried in a “ bad place ; " 
that no dwelling should he erected over the grave, nor any person should 
sleep, walk, sit, or satisfy any of the calls of nature over it ; that the bury- 
ing of the dead in a lane or bazar, is improper, and that, if any person is 
interred in ground, belonging to another, without his permission, the owner 
has the right of removing the corpse, or levelling the ground and cultivat- 
ing it. 

How the present most vicious custom ever became introduced, 
it would be idle to speculate ; but, if we would seek to confer 
the blessing of health upon those beneath our sway, it must be 
immediately abolished. Whilst we arc upon the subject of ce- 
meteries, we would draw the attention of our fellow-countrymen, 
to the painful condition, which too many of our Christian ones 
exhibit. A small walled enclosure, set thick with tombs, whose 
pretensions, size and decorations, offer the most painful contrast 
to the decay and neglect with which they are surrounded, is 
the too frequent sight which greets the inquiring traveller, fresh 
from Europe, and still glowing with that holy feeling of respect 
for the dead, which forms so strong and admirable a chameter- 
istic of English communities. Why is this so ? Are avc more 
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thoughtless of the past, and anxious for the present, than our 
fellow-countrymen? We would fain believe that such is not the 
case, but rather deem that the desolation and apparent forgetful- 
ness we deplore, is owing to the rapid changes of society, which 
leave none behind, who hxourn the dead, and also, perhaps, to a 
natural disinclination'to visit a spot possessed of so few attrac- 
tions for the eye. All this should be changed I “ Local funds 
might certainly provide a gardener to keep the place in order, and 
cultivate some few simple flowers, whilst those, who lavish no 
inconsiderable sums to build a tomb, might assuredly provide 
sufficient, on their departure, to repair or preserve it from decay. 

Buknino Ghat. — Although our Hindu fellow-subjects trou- 
ble not the earth in burial, they very seriously^ pollute the wn- 
ter ; — a circumstance of no mean importance, in narrow rivers, 
which furnish drink for the living. 

Our readers need not be informed, that destruction by burning;, 
or, as we may moi*e briefly term it, cremation, ds the cercmoniul 
law for disposing of the dead, enunciated by the Shastras ; but 
they are not, perhaps, equally aw^are, that no other mode of 
dealing with the corpse is recognized or permitted, except in rare 
instances. What is the daily custom of the Hindu race ? About 
one-half of those, who die, are strictly treated according to this 
edict ; one-fourth are partially consumed, and their scorched 
trunks cast into the nearest stream, or tank ; whilst the reinain- 
ing portions are at once thrust into the water, and float ^ down- 
wards to the sea, in a state of horrible decomposition, poisoning 
the water of narrow streams, or sickening the eye, whilst tumbled 
in the torrents of the Ganges, becoming entangled amongst the 
shipping in its waters, or clinging to the banks of the gardens 
which adorn it. Will our distant readers be startled, if we assure 


them, that in Garden Reach, the pride and boast of our palatial city, 
we have actually known servants employed at intervals, through- 
out the day, in thrusting these decaying vestiges of mortality, 
from the vicinity of their master’s grounds, to float out into the 
stream, only to be sucked in again by the next turn of the 
current ? These horrible sights have furnished food for written 
descriptions of the first appearances in India, from the earliest 
days of British India authorship ; but how few have ventured 
to inquire,*as to their necessity and prevention, as far as Calcutta 
is concerned. Government has taken the first step in Sanatory 
Reform, in relation to this practice, by enclosing a certain space 
by the river-side, ternied a Burning Ghat, to which all crema- 
tion is limited. But sanatory science and public decency 
claim yet another, which is “ full and perfect destruction or 
every corpse admitted within its gates, thus putting a stop at 
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oncc and for ever to the horrible sights we have described. The 
advantage would not be limited to this, but we might safely 
calculate upon the^ system of ghat murders being much 
checked by its adoption. At present, we have reason to believe, 
many sufferers from disease, reduced to the last stage of 
weakness, are brought to the river-side, and, too poor to afford 
cremation, are^ thrust into the stream, directly life appears 
extinct, who might, on the application of fire, have given such 
unmistakable signs of life, as would have induced their friends 
to pause before hurrying them into eternity. 

Even the inclosed Burning Gliat^ is wanting in the Mofussil, 
where a spot of ground, in close contiguity to the town — often, 
indeed, almost surrounded by houses — is devoted to the purpose, 
as chance, or the hereditary Ghat keeper’s convenience, may 
determine. In order, certainly, to determine the feasibility 
of Government interference, we lately submitted the whole 
(jiiestion to • a conclave of Pandits, the ti anslation of whose 
united reply is as follows : — 

According to the Hindu Shastras, it is alisohitely necessary that tho 
dead of all classes should be burut. If an accident, or some other cause, 
renders the burning of any corpse impracticable, the imago of a human 
being should be made with straw, and this should ho burnt; or else no 
ceremonies can be performed for the dead. When a corpse is not burnt, or 
(in case burning be impracticable) the rite of imago burning is not ob- 
served, the dead is considered to have been impious. 

Exceptions from this law, 

1. Infants dying before their teeth are grown up are not to bo burnt, 
but buried. 

A person infected with leprosy should not be burut, unloss his 
ablution is performed by his son. 

tl. One, who dies by accident or suicide, should not be burnt, but his 
corpse is to be recklessly thrown into the desert, like wood. 

4. A person who, renpunciug his family, becomes a mendicant, should 
not bo burnt after deatli; and a religious sect, called Joghis, practice 
burying according to their principles, flvon these partial and infinite 
simally small exceptions, need present no difficulty to a Governmeut 
enactment, whilst Hindus recklessly break through their law. An apt 
illustration of this has occurred within our owu experience, during the 
past week, in which a Kfiliu Hrnhmin, having committed suicide, was 
instantly carried to the funeral pile, instead of being thrown into the Jun- 
gle, as directed by the Shastras.'^ 

Supported by the authority of the Shastras and the univer- 
sivl opinion of all those Hindus, whom we have consulted on 
the subject, our proposition is, that perfect cremation should be 
made imperative at burning places set apart near every town ; 

* We are informed that, from some cause unknown, Itunting is very littic 
practiced ill Murshedabad, a city containinjr about 1,65,000 souls, lluriiif; t lic cold 
^Jison, when the river riowiii^ hy it bceoines navrowed to between 1 aiul 200}ard.‘'i 
^^odics may be seen lloatin^? about in groups of twenty, or more. 
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and that where poverty is the obstacle, the expense should be 
met from the local funds. We are satisfied by personal in. 
spection, that a body may be perfectly consumed by four or 
five maunds of wood, which will average ten annas in price ; 
four annas might go to the officiating Brahmin, and the re- 
mainiug two annas to the expence of the establishment, mak- 
ing a total cost of one Rupee per body. If, in a town of 
of 20,000 inhabitants, where Hindus and Mussulmans are in 
equal number, such a system were in force, our expenditure 
would be, assuming mortality at five per cent, and one-half of 
those, who died, too poor to afford fuel, an annual sum of Co.’8 
Ks. 250 ; or, taking Calcutta, as an illustration, and basing our 
calculations upon the Ghat Records, furnished by Dr. Stewart, in 
his report on Small Pox for 1843, we involve ourselves in an 
annual outlay of only Co.’s Rs. 2,000, for the abatement of a 
practice, which strikes with horror every thinking mind, vitiates 
the air, pollutes the water, leads to a reckless disregard of life, 
and facilitates Ghat Murders, f 

We cannot permit this opportunity to pass without recording 
our deliberately formed opinion, that cremation is the only mode 
of disposing of the dead, worthy of a civilized nation. Wc 
have seen the fearful evil attendant on our crowded grave yards. 
Happily the better sense of Europe is now forsaking them for 
suburban cemeteries: but who shall say how long these, at 
])rcsent, admirable resting places for the dead, will remain in 
rural districts? London is spreading out in every direction, and, 
within the next fifty years, must embrace them all within her 
limits. Again, have our readers ever reflected upon the possi- 
ble number of those who have been consigned to the tomb, be- 
fore life was extinct? Calculations, sufficiently appalling, have 
been made. Our personal experience comprehends two instances, 
when such a fearful fate was only prevented by the merest acci- 
dent. It seems to us, that one such alone should suffice to 
introduce a mode of decomposition, in which, did the smallest 
spark of life exist, it must become apparent. Far be it from 
us, to detract one tittle of that respect, with which Christianity 
loves to surround its dead. But we would suggest, tliat 
cinerary urns, containing the ashes of the dead, might well 
adorn our present cemeteries. 

That the contemplation of such a mode of burial, if wc may 
so term it, is not confined to ourselves, is evidenced by the 
formation of an association in England, in 1850, “for promo- 
ting the practice of decomposing the dead by fire.” buen 
are the amiable prejudices of mankind, jealoitsly guarding the 
worn out garments of those we loved from all appearance 
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of suffering, that the idea we promulgate, if destined to take 
root at all, must do bo by very slow degrees. We sincerely 
trust, however, that a more able and powerful advocacy than 
our own, will ere long arise, to urge upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury the wisdom and perfect propriety of so disposing of the 
(lead, that no harm shall, by any possibility, accrue to the 
jiving. I'Ct ® energetic lovers of their race will such a 
testamentary disposal of their mortal shell ; and we may hope 
that their moral courage will confer incalculable benefits upon 

mankind. 

Dispensaries scarcely enter into the category of Sanatory 
Reform ; but, as no system would be complete without them, 
they may fairly claim a few words. 

In spite of the most perfect application of Hygiene, disease 
and death must prevail within certain limits. The object of 
sanatory science is to obviate any excess above this. Two 
jjercent. per annum on the population is the probable mini- 
mum, to which, with our preseni|knowledge, we are sanguine 
of reducing mortality in England. Making every allowance 
for the tropics, we see no reason, why the mortality of Indian 
towns, provided Sanatory licform, such as we have indicated, 
be carried out in the right spirit, should exceed .3 per cent. 
The ground on which we base this aspiration is, that in the 
Bengal army, a portion of which is serving in climates noto- 
riously inimical to the constitution of the men, the ratio of 
deaths to strength is only 1.79, or, including invaliding, 3.25. 
Admitting, however, the unavoidable mortality to be reduced 
to three per cent, we must still provide for the alleviation of 
the siekness, which accompanies it, as well as that not ending 
fatally ; and this can only be accomplished by disseminating 
European skill throughout the country, and affording it a fitting 
field for exercise, by the establishment of dispensaries and hospi- 
tals, united in one. Government have done much to meet this 
want ; bpt, aided by local funds, they are bound to continue 
the good work, until every town in India, with not less than 
5,000 inhabitants, is so provided for. 

Serais. — In close vicinity to all dispensaries, we would gladly 
see established a Serai, which, if built of a square form, contain- 
ing, in its interior, accommodation for travellers, and externally, 
a range of pucka rentable shops, would largely benefit the 
way-faring public, at a very moderate expense to the local 
I funds. With such a building in existence, we should be 
I ‘‘pared the painful sight of pilgrims dying from cholera on our 
[roads, or carried by convicts to some liastily prepared rcccp- 
jtacle. 
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Such arc the reforms which, avc believe, would tend to 
libemtc the millions beneath our sway from tho heavy pres, 
sure of disease and death, now weighing so h^vily upon 
them. The mortality of Indian towns, as we have seen, is proba- 
bly more than double what obtains in Engand ; but the pro- 
portion of sickness far exceeds this, and is mainly due, we con- 
scientiously believe, to remediable circumstances. Our extra 
tropical readers can form no conception of the occasional 
almost universality of disease in India. At certain ’ times, 
especially in the conclusion of the rains, when all the injurfons 
influences, we. have endeavoured to depict, come into active 
operation, families are one and all prostrated : — fathers, mo- 
thers, children, servants, all succumbing to the malady of 
the hour, which is generally Fever of malarious origin. The 
task of removing such a mass of human suffering is worthy 
of the mighty Government we serve : and, should our humble 
efforts but pave the way, even by a single stone, for such a 
consummation, the remcmbrs^ce will gild our life with the 
reflection that we have not lived in vain. If such a feeling be 
iij)permost in the mind, that has, we fear, but imperfectly pointed 
out the evil and devised the remedy, what a noble task will 
await that man, who shall be deputed by Government to be the 
active agent for carrying out its philanthropic intents ! 

Let us now consider the means at hand, for putting our 
suggestions into operation for this purivose. Towns may be divid- 
ed into two classes. 1. Those which have availed themselves 
of the Act, or Acts, at the head of our article. 2. Those 
which have not. 

Wc blush to say that so little has the vitol importance of 
Sanatory Reform impressed itself upon the public mind in India, 
that, throughout the whole length and breadth of our dominion, 
we doubt, if five cities can be found enjoying the benefit of 
either enactment. Even when the attempt to introduce it had 
been made, as at Howrah, ignorance and a sordid and blind pre- 
ference of money to health in the many have prevailed over 
the intellectual philanthropy of the few. Act TO of 1842 pro- 
vided, that the application of two thirds of tho resident house- 
holders of any town was necessary to its authorization. Suen 
is the vis inertia of Indian life, that no one stepped for- 
ward in any single town, as far as we are aware, excepting 
Howrah, to urge his fellow citizens to make the necessary 
application; and the whole piece of legislation thus became 
inoperative. Had the European officers of Mofussil towns, : 
especially the Magistrate and Civil Surgeon, done their duty, » 
different fate might have befallen it. However, as we Imve 
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before said, it is no easy matter for any man, l)c he ever so 
zealous, to stir uji two thirds of a hoiiscliolding community to a 
movement, which shall end in taxation. 

Thus foiled in its benevolent intcfitions, the Supreme ('ouncil* 
was again invoked for aid, and Act 26 of 1850 made its appear- 
ance, simultanfeously repealing Act 10 of 1842, on the ground 
of its having proved ineffectual 

The new Act provides, in section 2, that, if it shall appear to 
the local Government, “ that the inhabitants of any town, or 
suburb, not within the towns of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, 
arc desirous of making better provision for making, repairing, 
cleansing, or lighting any public streets, roads, drains, or tanks, 
or for the prevention of nuisances, or for improving the said 
town or suburb in any other manner, the said Governor, or 
Governor in Council, or Lieutenant Governor, may order this 
Act to be put in force within such town or suburb.” 

!Che 3rd section provides for a public notification and pro- 
clamation of any such applicaition, so that any, who arc so 
inclined, may declare themselves for or against it. 

The 6th section provides for the appointment of administra- • 
live commissioners, in case of its becoming law, and sanctions 
ihe preparation by them of subsidiary rules, especially those 
relating to taxes, and the definition and prohibition * of nui- 
sances. Such is the spirit of the new Act. 

The expression “ if it shall appear that the inhabitants * * * 

* * * are desirous of making,” is a vast imj)rovement upon 
“ two thirds of the householders.” In the present ease we 
may conclude, that the application of any number of indivi- 
duals, however small, would suffice to bring the subject forward, 
and, in the majority of Mofussil towns, the wheel, once set a going 
by a few energetic Europeans, would not easily be stopped. 
The great omission of the Act is failing to point out the nature 
of the offices to be constituted by the Commissioners, contem- 
plated in its 6th Section. The “ Towns improvement Act” of 
England, passed with similar views, expressly notifies a Surveyor, 
Officer of health, and Inspector of nuisances, as the active 
agents of its operation. In the smaller towns of India, a sur- 
veyor might be dispensed with : but upon the due fulfilment 
of the other two offices hinges the successful prosecution of the 
measure. The GivU Surgeon would naturally become the Officer 
of health : whilst the Inspectorship of nuisances should, in all 
practicable cases, be entrusted to a respectable non-commis- 
sioned officer, who would not only make it his business to be 
constantly perambulating the town to discover them, but should 
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personally sec to their removal. But where is the golden 
stream destined to arise, which shall vitalize the whole ? The 
, seventh section provides for assessment; the fund, resulting from 
which, will be at the entire disposal of the Commissioners, mere, 
ly saddled with the condition of their furnishing Government 
with an annual account of all works executed, and sums spent 
and received during the past year. This is as it should be: bm 
what is to become of the present surplus of chowkidari tax 
and the 75 per cent, on profits of jail manufactures, both wholly 
available by regulation, for the work contemplated by the Act? 
They will, of course, be made over to the municipal commis. 
sioners to be amalgamated with their own funds, and dealt with 
accordingly. We should much like, however, to have seen the 
appropriation more distinctly recognized. 

Such is the latest machinery established by Government 
to purge this interesting land, in which Providence has 
cast us for some great ends, of the manifold physical evils 
which afflict it; but it is a machinery, which will never 
work, unless it be set a going, and its spring maintained 
in action, by some master mind. Government may facili- 
tate the reform we advocate; writers may plead its cause; 
but our experience of Mofussil life assures us, that nothing 
will be ’done until an Inspector of health be appointed to tra- 
verse the land from east to west and north to south, visiting 
every city in his route, advising, suggesting, and finally report- 
ing to Government, Without the presence of such an officer 
(and no common man must be selected) to infuse life, zeal, and 
sanatory animation into our local authorities, the Act, we have 
been discussing, will fall lifeless to the ground. But once de- 
puted, and vested with sufficient power, India, we venture to 
assert, would undergo, within the next decade, a revolution in 
her physical characteristics, such as, with eyes accustomed to 
the daily pestilence around us, can be hardly dreamt of. Every 
department of the state but this, possesses an office, such as we 
advocate. There is a Surveyor General to map out the coun- 
try; superintendents of survey to check the loss of revenue; su- 
perintendents of Police, to render efficient the machinery for 
repressing and detecting crime ; and Inspectors of prisons to 
perfect a system of prison discipline ; but the public measures 
demanded by science for the prevention and repression of dis- 
ease are left to chance. In the formation of suchan office, we know 
of no better plan than that suggested by Mr. Bedford, who would 
combine such an inspectorship with the locomotive superinten- 
defits of vaccination. The report of the Board of Hcaltli) 
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almost entirely based upon the researches of its inspectors, Dr. 
Sutherland and Mr. Grainger, shows what may be effected by 
such an arrangement. Whether towns placed themselves under 
the operation oi the Act or otherwise, the officer, we propose, 
would suggest to the authorities all necessary improvements, 
and report upon their being carried out. His wide experience 
of sanatory science, and constant supervision of the country, 
would enable him^ momentarily to point out what essential 
changes were required, and render the adoption of some uni- 
form system, siniple and easy. Even where the Act adverted to 
is not^ in operation, much might be done by medical officers 
directing their attention to the changes we have su^'^gested. 
Magistrates have no leisure for the task. Upon the civil* sur- 
geon lies the whole responsibility. He should make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the town under his charge ; and a 
certain number of convicts, not less than fifty, ought to bo 
placed under his orders, by the Magistrate, that the delay of 
correspondence, so fatal to energy, might be avoided. In con- 
junction with this, the suqdus chowkidari tax and profits on 
jail manufactures, should be entrusted to the Magistrate for 
immediate expenditure — an annual account of work done and 
outlay incurred being required from him. The present system, 
which renders a reference to Government necessary for every 
separate anna of expenditure for public works, is altogether 
fatal to their prosecution. Officers, unless animated by energy 
and enthusiasm, will not sit down, day by day, to correspond for 
every trifling want. We have lately met with a most remark- 
able instance of the practical injurious result of the impediment 
so created, in which a town, reeking with disease and death for 
want of improvement, was actually found, on inquiry, to be pos- 
sessed of an untouched, but available, fund of Co.’s Ks. 20,000, 
which had lainrustingin theTrea8ury,for8ome seven or tenyears, 
whilst the town had continued a neglected swamp, and hundreds 
had perished unnecessarily. The towns of India, as we trust has 
been shewn, are now hot beds and nurseries of disease. Their 
roads, with few exceptions, are neglected; their drains, stagnant 
pools of decomposing filth ; their tanks, made for the refresh- 
ment^ and health of man, converted into a polluted source of 
slow insidious poison ; their houses, surrounded by pestilential 
marshes ; whilst the dead lie mingled with the living, and the 
yery streanis, that lave their banks, are rotten with the foster- 
ing remnants of humanity. What a huge mockery, it is to fill 
these people’s mouths with Shakespeare, to bid them study Ba- 
con, to practise on them the refinements of law, and to demand 
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daily inci’easing civilization, whilst that health, which is cssen- 
lial to the full perception and enjoyment of all and every oni> 
of’ these goods, is utterly neglected. This must bo so no longer ! 
Government cannot now sit down in meek complacency, anfl 
fold its hands in the conviction, that every future step rests 
Avith its subjects. The train of Sanatory Reform is not continu- 
ous. It requires to be lighted at every fresh point, and its blaze 
maintained by knowledge and enthusiasm. When this is done, 
beacons will blaze up from a thousand hills, sufficient to irra- 
diatc the land for ever, and cast a reflection on the green shores 
of Britain, such as will awake our fellow countrymen to the 
conviction, that avc exiles of the East” have lived for others 
than ourselves. 
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Art. VI. — 1* Thirty-Eighth Report of the Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society. Calcutta. 1851. 

2. Thirtieth Annual Report of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty. Madras. 1851. 


India is the largest appendage of a groat empire, which the 
world ever saw. It is not merely a country, but a continent, 
which, in ancient days, contained numerous kingdoms, indepen- 
dent of one another. Stretching 1 ,800 miles in extreme length 
and 1,300 in extreme breadth, it includes within its mighty 
boundaries all varieties of climate, scenery and soil. The giant 
range of the Himalaya, capped with eternal snow ; the sandy 
deserts of Rajputana ; the fertile plains of the lower Ganges 
and of Tanjore ; the mighty Ghats and the salubrious plateau 
of Mysore, alike rank among its territories. It contains at least 
one hundred and thirty millions of people, distributed in twen- 
ty-four provinces, and speaking thirteen polished languages. 
The resources, with which Providence has gifted it, are fitted to 
promote the comfort of human life in a thousand ways. It 
supplies the cheapest food of numerous kinds : and the warmth 
of its largest provinces requires but scanty clothing. It fur- 
nishes fields of coal, beds of copper, lead and iron, and mines 
of salt. It has giant forests of the most useful trees, especially 
sal, teak, segun and oak ; while its bamboo topes, its cocoanuts 
and palms, furnish the poor with the posts, roofing and thatch 
of their houses, and with a variety of articles besides. Its dry 
plains produce iu abundance varied kinds of pulse and vegeta- 
bles, together, with wheat, indigo, cotton, sugar and opium ; 
while, in its vast swamps, are grown luxuriant crops of rice. 
The noble rivers of Bengal and the N. W. Provinces furnish a 
ready highway for trade, while the cheapness of labour bringKS 
their vast produce into the market at a low rate. Not only in 
tlie necessaries of life, but in its luxuries, does the value of 
this mighty continent appear. It has given to the world its 
largest jewels and finest fabrics. The shawls of Cashmere, uic 
muslins of Dacca, the filagree jewellery of Cuttack, are to this 
day unrivalled. The might of European machinery has, in 
these things, yielded the palm to the taper fingers and ingenious 
skill of the natives of India : while their carvings in ebony and 
ivory, their curious musical instruments, their rich einbioi-' 
dery, viewed in connection with other features of their chauic- 
ter and occupations, prove them to be a unique and wonuious 
people. The population has its features of interest, as w c as 
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the country. It includes the clever and cunning Ikahmin; 
the submissive and patient Sudra, the poor outcast Pana of 
Madras, and the licentious Mussalman. It includes the coward 
vet cunning Bengali ; the spirited Hindustam ; the martial Sikh, 
Rohilla and Gurkha; the fighting Mahratta and Rajput; 
the mercantile Armenian; the active and boimst Parsi ; the 
busy Telugu; and the uncivilized Gonds, Khunds, Bhils, 
Toitowars, Giirrows, Lepchas, Kassias, and the bJ^c> who now 
inhabit the hill forests, but who once roamed as lords over the 
outspread plains. The revenue paid to the Government is 
equal to twenty millions a year : and tlie annud trade ot 
the three ports of India amounts to not less than torty millions 

But its people are not happy. Though the land contains 
immense resources for the production of wealth, and the popu- 
lation, that must develop them, swarms upon its surtacc, the 
motive to industry is wanting. The cultivator ‘is m the hands 
of a grasping landholder and greedy underlings. Caste divides 
the nation into sections, setting tribe against tribe, tamily 
against family, and one pursuit against another. A tyrannical 
pnesthood lays its grasp upon ever^r source of gam, and exacts 
fines and fees from every transaction of the Hindu, from the 
time of his birth till he is burnt on the funeral pyre. A 
debasing idolatry, which has sanctified by religious worship the 
most odious vices, and calls the vilest of characters incarnate 
Gods, rules over millions of votaries. To the dicta of theii 
priests and the assertions of their Shastras, they yield implicit 
obedience ; sacrificing to their cruel sway the appeals of con- 
science, the conclusions of reason, and the evidence ot then 
very senses. Can it then be wondered at, that all the power o 
this people is grossly mis-used-that their intellect is debased am 
perverted, or that their moral sense is often all but t^cad . 

It strange that there should be found among them so little ot 
truth, patriotism, justice, or heart-purity ; while covetousness, 
‘ revenge, licentiousness and lying, are as common as tie ig 
of day ? The Hindus may be clever, acute and skilful to 
a certain point, but their moral character as a nation is 

debased in the extreme. , , xi,- + mnt 

For what purpose then, we may ask, has this great > 

with its vast resources and countless population, been P^ecl u - 
der the rule of a small island in the western world ? Why i8 t 
that, in the far east, ‘ regions, Caesar never knew, should be o 
verned by the people of that barbarous island, which 
legions were the first to conquer ; and that their steamers s 
bring within five weeks distance of each other, countries, 
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to him were the extremities of the earth ? Why is it that this 
conquest should be^ effected without great cost to Kngland by 
the people of India themselves, in spite of Charters, Acts of 
Parliament, and the voice of public opinion ? The hand of God 
has been in it. ll<ven statesmen and politicians, who never ac- 
knowledged a Providence before, have confessed that they see 
it here. But for what end has it thus been given? Not that 
the pride of England may be flattered by tales of prowess and 
deeds of arras ; not that its armies may reap ‘ imperishable 
glory’ on well-fought fi^elds, or that its generals may be raised, by 
their victories, to an English peerage : not that India may pi-o- 
vide place and pay for the numerous relations and dependents 
of its governors ; not that it may yield three quarters of a 
million in dividends to East India proprietors, or that it may 
enlarge the trade of English merchants, give work to English 
artisans, and bring an annual gain of eight millions sterling to 
the English nation : not for these and a thousand other earth- 
ly objects, has this mighty trust been committed to England’s 
charge. It is given to her, that the blessings, which have made 
England great, may elevate degraded India too ; that her 
high civilization may be shared by her dependent; that the 
knowledge, which has enlightened her intellect, may enlarge the 
mind of the Hindus • that the mental vigour of the conqueror 
may he imparted to the conquered ; that the justice, the moral 
tone, the truth of England, may be infused into a people, wdio 
have not known them for ages. Above all, that the Bible, 
which has made England and America the missionaries of 
the world, may destroy India’s idolatries and caste ; raise 
her people from their degradation; purify them from the 
immoralities, which their religion now teaches; make them just, 
truthful and happy ; raise the female population, give them 
ioys in this life, and animate them with the hope of eternal bliss. 
It is that Christianity may raise the poor out of the dust, and 
lift up the beggar from the dunghill; to set him among 
princes, and make him inherit the throne of glory.” 

In accomplishing this end, all, who come to India, have a 
jvork to do. The Government, in all its branches, civil, mili- 
i>ry and financial, has to show the influence of Christian prin- 
’iplcs in wise legislation ; in the just administration of sound 
n.ws;^ in the faithful protection of the life, the freedom, the 
'onscience and the rights of all its subjects ; in justly appor- 
•oning the burdens of taxation among all classes of the com- 
munity ; in promoting intei’course between all parts of the 
ountry, and in endeavouring to pi’eservc peace. Merchants, 
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traders, factors of all kinds; officers of Government in all 
grades ; and all Christians, whatever be their station, ought to 
shew the excellence of their faith in their consistent life, and by 
taking all proper opportunities of pointing out the errors of 
false religion, and using eflfhrts to remove them. Seek ye," 
said the prophet, “ the peace of the city, whither ye are carried 
captive ; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” But by 
far the largest share of the great work of India’s renovation 
belongs to the Church of Christ ; and all the agencies, which 
it can put forth, it is bound to exert to its utmost power. The 
door is now open for the fulfilment in India of the great coin- 
mission, which its master has appointed as its duty through all 
time. 

Now that the opportunity of discharging this important 
duty has existed for many years, the questions naturally arise, 
how has the trust been fulfilled, or what measures are in pro- 
gress for its faithful discharge? These questions we propose 
to take up in the present paper, deeming the close of the half 
century just past a fit opportunity for reviewing what has been 
effected, and for enquiring what amount of agency is being em- 
ployed for carrying out the end designed. We do not now 
enquire at any length, what the Government has done. We 
make no search into the character of its legislation, the effici- 
ency of its army, its magistracy, or police ; into the state of its 
roads, its revenue and public debts ; neither shall we examine 
into the character and proceedings of the merchants, the I 
planters, and other classes of English Society, scattered through- 
out the country. 

We fear that, on several points, we should derive little satis- 
faction from either investigation. There are great leading 
facts in the history of the Court of Directors, which might 
well serve to moderate the warmth of their admirers They 
opposed the opening of England’s trade with India in 1813, 
and the opening of her trade with China and the free settle- 
ment of Europeans in India in 1833. They now derive a 
vast revenue from supplying opium for the iniquitous traffic, m 
which men calling themselves Christians seek gain by selling 
poison to myriads of Chinese. In the battle between Christia- 
nity and Hinduism, throwing their sympathies and aid into the 
,'oaie of idolatry, they imparted fresh vigour to the falling cause, 
by renewing the temples and beautifying the pagodas; thej 
• oiiipelled their officers to take charge of the funds, brought 
tlifir troops to attend the festivals, and received the fees o 
pilgrims at the pagan shrines. They opposed the abolition o 
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Suttee ; they resisted the introduction of missionaries into India, 
and sanctioned the deportation from its shores of men like Judson 
and Gordon HalL ^ They have done little to promote the simple 
vernacular education of the great mass of the people. They 
govern the country by means of a small exclusive service, the 
members of which are, every one, sent out to be provided for life 
with large incomes, however unserviceable they may prove : and 
the monopoly of this service, consisting, as it does chiefly, of 
their own relatives and connections, they preserve, with a jea- 
lousy, which every Governor General lives to find, is one of 
the chief elements of their policy. Of the Europeans in India, 
generally, we must equally fear, that the truest account would 
be the most unfavourable. We have heard of some, who re- 
garded themselves as Hindus, rather than as Christians : of 
others, who deemed Muhammadan festivals fit objects for spe- 
cial patronage ; and of others, who directly counteracted the 
instructions of missionaries, by advising young men not to be- 
come Christians, and teaching them that Deism was the true 
religion for men. We have heard too of thousands, who lived, 
as though they regarded gentleness, mercy and spiritual wor- 
ship, less than the heathen, by whom they were surrounded. 

It would be unjust to deny or conceal, that, in recent years, 
there has been a considerable improvement both in the spirit of 
the Government and in the example of the European population. 
In the Madras Presidency especially, there has been a large in- 
crease in the number of the Europeans, who fear God and count 
his service an honour. The days, when a sepoy could be dismissed 
from the army, simply for becoming a Christian, (a fact in the time 
of Lord Hastings) have, we trust, passed away, and the influence 
of upright Christian laymen is rapidly on the increase. There 
is too a decided improvement in the cWacter and principles of 
our rulers. Doubtless there were, in former years, a Charles 
Grant and a Parry in the Court of Directors, but the predomi- 
nant influence was that of the Scott Warings and Twinings, 
who wished to exclude all Christianity from India. Things are 
different now, as many recent despatches show ; and far be it 
from us to pass lightly over the gratifying fact. Put much re- 
mains to be improved. When it is remembered that only tfiree 
years ago, the acting Resident at Nagpore compelled the mis- 
wonaries to give up a convert to be imprisoned by the heathen 
^jah, on the ground that the treaty forbade the English autho- 
rities to ‘ aid ’ his * discontented su^ects and that this extraor- 
dinary measure, justified by this strange reason, was formally 
®ancti6ned by the present Governor General — ^it will be seen at 
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once, that the improvement we speak of, is only c<^parative. 
But on these topics we shall not enlarge further than to ex- 
press our earnest desire that men of Christian zeal and couniQjo 
may be raised up to rule this land ; and that henceforth the 
name of Christian may not be spoken of among the heathen, 

as it was in fonner days. ^ , , x j. 

At present we shall confine our view solely to the direct 
promotion of Christian Missions in Hindustan by Christian 
men, as such, and to the efforts ot Missionary societies. 
And when we consider the gigantic field open to those 
glUjj’ts t when we consider the perfect freedom, protection 
and safety, with which they may be carried on ; when we 
survey the vast regions, the thickly peopled towns and vil- 
laches, the millions of people within our reach ; when we see the 
strength of those superstitions, which hoar age has hallowed 
and a spurious learning has defended and explained ; when 
we behold the power of the Brahminical priesthood and the 
firm bonds of the caste system ; when we see how, in the vast 
population, reason has been perverted and conscience degrad- 
ed we shall feel compelled to ask ; — “ Is there not a cause 

for the warmest zeal, the purest self-denial, the greatest ten- 
derness, and the most scrupulous fidelity, on the part of all, 
who are called to take up this great duty, and to engage m this 

^^^AttcmiJts to Christianize India, in whole or in part, have been 
repeatedly made, during a period ot more than three hundred 
years ; and four distinct plans of operation have been adopted, 
for accomplishing that end. The Portuguese, backed by King 
John, and led on by their fighting priests, endeavoured to compel 
the people of Ceylon and South India to receive their faith, 
by bloody massacres, cruel persecutions, imprisonments and 
fines We read of no sermons preached ; no distribution ot 
the Bible effected by them; but we find, that they ‘ demo- 
lished, burnt and rooted out’ the temples, sought to 

abolish the heathen sports, and ‘ severely punished obstinate 
recusants. The Jesuits, in the same part of the country, endea- 
voured to accomplish the same end more thoroughly, by a per- 
severing system of the most stupendous frauds ever wmmittca 
under the sun. They pretended to be Brahmins of the higiies 
caste ; they dressed like Sanyasis; adapted tkeir “anjiers, dres 
and food to those of the heathen; forged a Veda ; denied that 
they were Europeans ; and, to support their character, resorieu 
to the most unblushing lies, during a period of . 

The Dutch Government next entered the field ; an , 
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addition to setting before the heathen the same example 
of dishonesty, covetousness, falsehood, licentiousness, cruelty 
and intolerance, which they had seen in their predecessors 
the Portuguese, they sought to bribe the Singhalese to adopt 
Dutch Presbyterianism by the offer of places and situations ; 
and to terrify them into it, by refusing all Government 
employ, and even the farming of land, to all who were not bap- 
tized, and had not signed the Helvetic Confession of Faith. Faoh 
of these three plans acquired thousands upon thousands of no- 
minal converts, but nothing more. Neither cruelty nor fraud, 
nor appeals to self-interest, laid the foundation of a sincere and 
permanent Christian community. It naturally followed, there- 
fore, that these thousands of converts returned to the Heathen- 
ism of their fathers, as soon as the efficient cause of their pro- 
fession was withdrawn. 

‘ They melted from the field, as snow, 

When streams are swollen and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew.’ 

In 1802, there were 136,000 Tamil Christians in Jaffna: but 
in 1806, after the English conquest, Christianity was ‘ extinct' 
Of the 340,000 in the Singhalese district, in 1801, more than 
half had relapsed into Buddhism by 1810, and others were fast 
going. The Homan Catholics of South India, the descendants 
of the Jesuits’ converts, and numbering some 40,000, are at this 
day scarcely distinguishable from the heathen. Their cerem«> 
nies are, to a great extent, the same ; the names only of their 
deities differ. Such are the results of the early attempts to con-^ 
vert the natives of Hindustan : attempts, of which two were 
made, not by the teachers of Christianity, but by the Govern- 
ments of Europe. 

The fourth and last plan of missionary operations adopted in 
India, is that employed by modern Missionary Societies. ^ It is 
that of endeavouring to convince the Hindus of the evils of 
idolatry and of the truth of Christianity, by preaching to the 
old, by teaching the young ; by giving to all the Bible and 
Christian books in their own tongues ; by ^ endeavouring, in a 
word, to enlighten their understandings, to instruct their igno- 
rance, to convince their judgments, and draw their hearts ; so 
that they may become willing converts, and abide in the faith, 
which they are persuaded to embrace. 

The series of efforts made in India, on this plan began "^th 
the labours of the Tranquebar missionaries, in 1706. In that 
year, Ziegenbalg and Plutscho, the well-known founders of that 
useful mission, entered on the work of preaching the gospel 
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in the vernacular tongue, and, for more than a century, did they 
and their successors continue to carry it on. Until a few years 
ago,litlde was known of the extent and character. of their work, 
of the stations they had founded, the missionaries . who had 
laboured, the incidents which had happened, and the results by 
which their labours had been followed. A recent work,* how. 
ever, has brought the subject prominently to light, and has 
enabled the Christian Church to see on what an advantageous 
ground the work of missions was placed in South India during 
the last century. But that mission was almost entirely a Conti- 
nental one. Begun by the King of Denmark, it was supplied 
almost entirely in men, and subsequently in money also, from 
the Evangelical Church and University of Halle, sustained by 
Augustus Herman Francke, and his illustrious successors. The 
light, which God had kindled in that Prussian town, sent 
its rays far into Southern India: so long as it continued 
steady, the mission stations • prospered greatly : but, when it 
faded and at last expired, the missions languished and ex- 
pired too. During last century, more than fifty missionaries 
arrived in India, in connection with the Tranquebar Mis- 
sion. Amongst them, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, and Gericke, 
are well known to English readers. But Dr. Schultze of 
Madras, the first Telugu scholar and translator of the Telugu 
Bible ; Huttemann of Cuddalore ; Breithaupt, Fabricius, 
and Dr. Bottler, all of Madras — the last, a man of sci- 
ence and a scholar ; Kohlhoflf of Tanjore, the companion of 
Schwartz ; Dr. Cajinmerer; Dr. John of Tranquebar, the first 
founder of English Mission Schools ; with Klein, Zieglin and 
Weidebrock, Pressier and Pohle, Horst and Kiernander, 
some of whom continued their patient labours for more than 
fifty years, deserve no less esteem. Through those labours the 
mission branched out in various durections. From Tranque- 
bar it spread first to Tanjore, then to Madras and Cuddalore; 
then to Negapatam and Palamcottah : and from these servants 
of Christ, file province of Tinnevelly received its first right im- 
pressions of Christian truth. They employed the same agencies 
in their work, as others do at the present day. They preached 
in the native languages: they undertook extensive journeys; 
they gathered Christian congregations, taught numerous schools, 
translated the Bible into Tamul, and laid the foundation of a Chn^ 
tian literature, ^veral. of their native converts were ordained 
to the ministry, while others aided them in their schools. The 

♦ Hough’s History of Christianity in India, vols. iii. and iv. 
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B limber of their baptized converts amounted, altogether, to more 
than fifty thousand : and, had their labours been properly 
sustained, and the places of those who died been mled up, 
they would have done much towards bringing the whole of 
Southern India under Christian instruction and influence. But 
the springs, whence their waters came, began to dry. up. German 
neology usurped the place of Bible truth. The missionaries, 
that came towards the end of the century, were few and far 
between:^ and at last ceased altogether. In 1806 , only six 
missionaries, and in 1816 only three remained, supported, with 
one exception, entirely by English funds. Under these circum- 
stances, many of the native churches, as was natural, fell away 
and were scattered; the schools were closed; the missions lost 
their distinctive character ; and at length, their remnants became 
totally absorbed in the proceedings of other and more active 
missionary agencies. Perhaps one cause of their rapid decline 
arose from the mighty error, which had been committed from 
the first, of allowing native converts to retain the caste usages, 
which they had followed as Hindus: an error, which long 
existed in subsequent missions, and is retained, by the successors 
of the Tranquebar missionaries at the present hour. 

The modern era of missions in India begins with the found- 
ing of the Serampore Baptist Mission in 1799 . The continental 
Christians had retired from the work; but the churches of England 
and America had awoke to their duty, and were seeking to 
fulfil it. Within a few years, stations were established in Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, and began to push outward into 
all the Presidencies of Hindustan. The beginnings were slow 
but sure. One society, then another — one missionary and then 
another, landed on the coast, and took up their posts on the great 
battle-field of idolatry. The London Missionary Society sent 
missionaries to Chinsurah ; to Travancore ; to Madras, Vizaga- 
patam and Bellary ; to Surat ; and lastly to Ceylon. The 
American Board, after some opposition from the Government, 
occupied Bombay. The Church Missionary Society entered 
first on the old Missions at Madras, Tranquebar and Palam- 
cottah: but soon began an altogether new field, among the 
Syrian Christians in West Travancore. They planted a station 
at Agra, far in the north-west, and maintained the agency, 
which Corrie had employed at Chunar. A native preacher 
began the work at Meerut, while two missionaries were sta- 
tioned in Calcutta The Baptist Missionary Society soon oc- 
cupied Jessore, Chittagong, Dinagepore and other places ; and 
also began its mission in Ceylon. In the latter island, the 
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Wesleyans speedily followed them ; and to them succeeded the 
missionaries of the American Board. North, south, east and 
west, the church of Christ was pushing forth its men and 
means into the land with vigour and earnestness of purpose. 
The Bible Society aided the missionaries in translating the in. 
spired word, and, within a few years, it was circulated among the 
various nations of India, in several languages, for the first time. 
In thus endeavouring to occupy the vast field opened before 
them, the missionaries and their advisers were at first compell- 
ed, from want of experience, to act much at random. Numerous 
were the errors and mistakes they fell into ; mistakes to which 
all new colonists are liable in all lands. Much of their time 
and energy also was devoted to the spiritual benefit of their 
destitute countrymen, who suffered from a most grievous defi. 
ciency of the means of grace. They had to create facilities for 
acquiring the languages of India, for learning the superstitions, 
notions and habits of its people. They had to create their 
various agencies, and to begin the very simplest plans for ap- 
plying gospel truth to the ignorant objects of their care. But 
they had a spirit powerful to meet difficulties and put them 
down : they had a noble object in view ; and they laboured, 
looking to that fruit which begins already to gladden the eyes 
of their successors. In spite of inexperience, in spite of dis- 
couragements and difficulties, arising from the language, the 
people and their irreligious countrymen, they laid a broad and 
solid foundation for future sure success. And now their suc- 
cessors can enter at once upon their work, with abundant faci- 
lities of every kind, for its speedy and effective application. 
Honour be to the men, who thus bore the burden of the first 
and hardest toil ! Eternal honour be to that Lord, who enabled 
them to exalt the valleys and make low the hills ; to make the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain, that the glory of 
the Lord might be revealed and all flesh see it together I 
Steadily advancing in their efforts, in the year 1830 , after a 
lapse of twenty-five years from the entry of most societies into: 
India, the missionary agencies stood thus : There were labour- 
ing in India and Ceylon, ten Missionary Societies, including 
the great Societies of England and the American Board : the mis- 
sionaries were A hundred and forty- seven in number, and 
their stations were a hundred and six, scattered over all parts 
of the country. Since then, however, the interest felt by Euro- 
pean and American Christians in the conversion of this country, 
has greatly increased, and renewed exertions to secure it liavc 
been put forth with vigour. The discussions concerning the 
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Suttoe ; the removal of old restrictions by the last charter ; the 
publication of numerous works on Indian Missions ; and the 
appeals made to Christian churches, have shown that India is one 
of the noblest fields where missionary labour may be carried 
on. The result is that, during the last twenty years, those 
churches have nearly trebled the agency previously employed, 
have greatly enlarged the sphere of their operations, and are 
beginning to reap the most substantial fruits. With a view to 
exhibit these results completely and with scrupulous exactness, 
we have lately entered into very extensive correspondence with 
missionaries in difierent parts of India, and passed under care- 
ful review a large collection of Missionary Reports, together 
with the recent religious literature of the various Presiden- 
cies. The facts thus elicited have been formed into a sta- 
tistical table, and the following is a brief statement of its 
results. ' 

At the close of 1850, fifty years after the modem English 
and American Societies had begun their labours in Hindustan, 
and thirty years since they have been carried on in full 
efficiency, the Stations, at which the gospel is preached in India 
and Ceylon, are two hundred and sixty in number ; and engage 
the services of four hundred and three Missionaries, be- 
longing to twenty-two Missionary Societies. Of these missiona- 
ries, TWENTY-TWO are ORDAINED NATIVES. Assisted by five 
hundred AND FIFTY-ONE Native Preachers, they proclaim 
the word of God in the bazars and markets, not only at their 
several stations, but in the districts around them. They have 
thus spread far and wide the doctrines of Christianity, and have 
made a considerable impression, even upon the unconverted popu- 
lation. They have founded three hundred and Nine native 
CHURCHES, containing seventeen thousand, three hundred, and 
fifty-six Members, or Communicants, of whom five thousand were 
admitted on the evidence of their being converted. These church 
members form the nucleus of a native Christian community, 
comprising one hundred and three thousand individuals, 
who reguljfty enjoy the blessings of Bible instruction, both for 
young and old. The efforts of missionaries in the cause of educa- 
tion are now directed to thirteen hundred and forty-five day- 
schools, in which eighty~three thousand, seven hundred hoys are in- 
structed through the medium of their own Vernacular language; 
to seventy-three boarding schools, containing nineteen hundred 
ninety-two hoys, chiefly Christian, who reside upon the mis- 
sionaries’ premises, and arc trained up under their eye ; and to 
one hundred and twenty-eight day-schools, with fourteen 
diousand hoys and students, receiving a sound Scriptural educa- 
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tion, through the medium of the English language. Their 
efforts in Female Education embrace three hundred and 
fifty-four day-schools, with eleven thousand, five hundred girh ■ 
and ninety-one boarding schools, with two thousand four hundred 
and fifty girls, taught almost exclusively in the Vernacular 
languages. The Bible has been wholly translated into t^ 
languages, and the New Testament into five, not reckon- 
ing the Serampore versions. In these ten languages, a 
considerable Christian literature has been produced, and also 
from twenty to fifty tracts, suitable for distribution amon<T 
the Hindu and Mussulman population. Missionaries have 
also established and now maintain twenty-five printing establish- 
ments. While preaching the gospel regularly in the numer- 
ous tongues of India, missionaries maintain English services 
in fifty-nine cliapcls, for the edification of our own coun- 
trymen. The total cost of this vast missionary agency during 
the past year amounted to one iiundred and eighty-seven 
thousand pounds ; of which thirty-three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds were contributed in this country, not by the native 
Christian community, but by Europeans. A few comments on 
these expressive facts may put them in a clear light. 

The various Missionary Societies, from whom these efforts 
spring, are twenty-two in number. Besides the great Missionary 
Societies of England, the Established and Free Church of Scot- 
land’s Missions, and the American Board, they include the Ameri- 
can rresbjrtcrian Church; the American Baptist Missions; six 
societies from Germany, of which the Society at Basle ranks 
first in its amount of agency: the General Baptist Society; 
the Wesleyan Society ; the Irish Presbyterian Church, and 
others. To these we must add the six Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties of England and America. It is a most gratifying fact that, 
notwithstanding the numerous and sometimes bitter contro- 
versies, which occur among Christians of the western world, 
their missionary messengers in the East Indies exhibit a very 
large amount of practical and efficient Christian union. While 
occupying stations apart from each other, and t®is avoiding 
occasion of mutual interference with each other’s plans, m 
numberless instances the labourers of different societies culti- 
vate each other’s acquaintance, and preach together to the 
heathen. Almost all use the same versions of the Bible ; and 
the Christian tracts and books written by one missionary become 
the common property of all others. At Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, the missionaries of all Societies are accustomed to 
meet monthly, for mutual conference and united prayer. In these 
meetings, all general questions relating to the more efficien 
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conduct of missionary operations, to common difficulties and 
common success, are brought forward and discussed; while 
frequent occasions are furnished in private, for cultivating 
personal friendships of the closest kind. Of the exceeding 
value of such union, as well as of its duty, scarcely too high 
an estimate can be made. In a land so given up to all 
moral abominations, as India is, never could ‘ the Prince 
of this world ’ obtain a greater victory over the preachers 
of the cross, than by inducing them, on trivial grounds, to 
turn their arms against each other. And never can the agents 
of Christ’s church so justly hope for a sure triumpli, as when 
they obey their Master’s command in striving, with common 
efforts, with undivided affection and united [)rayers, for the 
extension of His kingdom and the conversion of perishing souls. 
Let us hope that the ‘ Evangelical alliance’ of Indian mis- 
sionaries, throughout this great continent, may become more 
close, more pure, more sincere and more efficient every day ; 
and that the few, who, in pride of sect, stand aloof from 
others, may lay aside their estrangement, and become one with 
their brethren and fellow labourers in the Lor<l’s work! ft 
is when men “ see eye to eye ” that the Lord has mercy upon 
Zion. 

The Missionary agency, connected with the direct preach- 
ing of the gospel to young and old, is thus distributed : — 


In Bengal, Orissa and Assam 
In the North West Provinces 
In tho Madras Presidency.... 
In the Bombay Presidency . 
In Ceylon 


The luij^rous band of missionaries here mentioned constitutes 
more than one-fourth of the entire? jjody of missionaries sent into 
all parts of the world ; and furnishes a splendid ^ proof of the 
deep interest, which Indian Missions have aroused in the church 
of Christ. It must, of course, be supposed, that of the 
whole number, some were absent from their stations 
during the year, through ill-health ; and we believe, that twenty 
were so situated. The number of missionaries, that died during 
1850, was four. A careful examination of the different 
periods, during which these missionaries have laboured in India, 
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will at once explode a fallacy » widely circulated among the 
friends of missions, in relation to the length of missionary 
service. It is generally believed that in^ this country, owing 
to the deadly climate, the average duration of missionary life 
is seven years ; and many have oome out as missmnanes under 
the idea, that they would be certain to meet with a premature 
death. But this is a great mistake. From a careful induction 
of the lives or services of two hundred and fifty missionaries, 
we have found, that hitherto the average duration of missionary 
labour in India W been sixteen years and nine months each. It 
was, doubtless, much less at first ; and numeroiw cases can be 
adduced, in which young missionaries were cut off after a very 
short term of labour. But a better knowledge of ffi® climate and 
of the precautions to be used against it, the use of airy dwelling, 
houses and light dress, with other circumstances, have tended 
very much to reduce the influence of the climate and preserve 
health ; so that the average duration of life and labour is 
improving every year. As an illustration of this fact, we may 
state, tliat out of the 147 missionaries labouring in India and 
Ceylon in 1830, fifty [we can give their names] arc still labour- 
m<r in health and usefulness ; while of the ninety-seven others, 
who have since died or retired, twentjr laboured more than 
twenty years each. Several living missionaries have been in 
India more than thirty years. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
average missionary life of forty-seven of the Tranquebar mis- 
sionaries, last century, was twenty-two years each. 

The Native Preachers associated with missionanes iorm,on 
the whole, a large body, though in each station they appear 
few in number. They constitute the best portion of the native 
church in India, and are engaged in the useful work oi in- 
structing their converted countrymen, or of preaemng to those 
still in idolatry. Whilst missionaries rejoice in the co-opera- 
tion of these native fellow-labourers, they are quite alive w 
the imperfections of their religious character, ““d then- 
want of ability to carry on the work of missions^y them- 
selves. Some have attained to character of a hig^rank, ana 
give much satisfaction by thpir consistency, their earnest zeai, 
and readiness to seek other’s good : but the majority s la 
in the weaknesses and defects of their fellow 
often give pain to their friends by the inconsistencies an o i > 
into which they occasionally fall.* W ere the ^eat body o , 

Cliristians better, some, who are now native preachers 


♦ It is but fair to state that not a few of the better educated future 

•men of distinjfuished ability and exemplary life, and give promise a 
usefulness.— 'E d. 
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have been appointed from the necessity of the case, would be 
set aside for others of a higher Christian character. Efforts 
are being made in all parts of India to train a superior class 
of preachers ; and, if it be made a sine qua non in all missions, 
that native pr^chers shall be men of clearly manifested piety 
and of active intelligence, and that they shall receive a good 
education (especially in their own language) before they are 
appointed, we ma-y hope to see the great body of teachers 
greatly improved in character and influence during the next 
thirty years. The rule to be adopted in choosing them is clearly 
stated in the Bible, and ought to be scrupulously observed ; — 
“ The things which thou hast learned among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” 

The various stations occupied by missionaries throughout 
India are two uundred and sixty in number. They are scat- 
tered very unevenly over the surface of this great continent ; but 
form a pretty continuous chain throughout tlie three Presidencies 
and the island of Ceylon. They are thus distributed : — 


Ben^l, Orissa and Assam have 69 

The North West Provinces 24 

Madras Presidency 113 

Bombay Presidency 19 

Ceylon 35 


In the Bengal Presidency, they are situated chiefly in the 
larger towns, that lie on the great rivers by which the coun- 
try is intersected, as the Ganges, Hooghly, Jumna, Megna, 
and Brahmaputra. In that of Madras, they have been fixed 
in the towns between the hills and the sea, on both sides of the 
continent ; and in Ceylon, along the sea-coast. A few mission 
stations are located in the salubrious climate of the lulls. A 
slight glance at the map of India will shew how little these 
stations can effect for the thorough proclamation of the gospel 
i in all parts of In^a : and how thoroughly insufficient the pre- 
sent amouijpl of agency is for the grand object which it is 
intended to effect. It is true that the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, as is most just, are not ill supplied with missiona- 
ries. Calcutta, the metropolis, has twenty-nine missionaries, 
labouring at twelve different stations in the city ; Benares has 
eleven ; and Agra eight. In Madras there are twelve stations 
' find twenty -five missionaries : in Bombay, four stations and 
thirteen missionaries ; while Colombo has but two missionaries 
i at two mission stations. Other stations have but two or three 
: Missionaries ; and the majority only one each. Scattered 
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throughout the country, there are whole districts, with nunier- 
ous towns, villages and a dense population, that never hear the 
word of God at all. The position occuoied by Europeans in India 
proves that “ the Lord hath surely called us to preach the gospel” 
to its idolatrous people: but the cry « Come oyer and help ns” 
is in many places unheeded. Were missionaries to be 
thoroughly successful in their present spheres, they would 
have yet to acknowledge; ‘‘There remaiiieth much land to 

The Native Christian Churches in India, established by 
missionaries, now amount to three hundred and nine. Some 
of these contain numerous members; but the great majority have 
but a few. It must be r^tnembered, that the standard of admis- 
sion into these little societies is not every where the same. Some 
missionaries admit members only upon good evidence of their 
conversion, arising from competent knowledge and consistency of 
Christian conduct. Others require merely a certain amount of 
knowledge in their communicants, and the absence of great in- 
consistencies. By some the Communion of the Lord’s Supper 
is considered a church privilege, to be enjoyed only by those who 
can appreciate' it. By others it is counted a means of grace, 
which sliall fit men for understanding its ends. The number of 
members admitted on the higher standard is Jive thousand to 
hundred: of those on the lower twelve thousand. Thc^rcot 
these infant churches constitutes one of the missionary s hardest 
trials. While it is a matter of thankfulness and joy to see tbcir 
members forsaking idolatry, seeking the true salvation, and at- 
tending regularly the means of grace, their defects, their back- 
slidings and the grievous falls into sin, which sometimes occur, 
prove how imperfect their character is, and give him many a bitter 
hour. It is scarcely just to look for any high general develomnent 
of Christian excellence, amidst the dense heathenism of InUia, 
and amidst a people as low in moral goodness as any m the earth. 
The evil may be accounted for; hoiv to devise a remedy is 
more difficult. Careful pastoral superintendence, and instruc- 
tion, raising the standard of admission into the b^y of com- 
municants and members, and the faithful administration o 
Scripture discipline, may, under the divine blessing, tend to n 
elevation of native Christians, and by degrees, dimmish the 
evils which prevail among them. . , j r 

Connected with the native churches, is a body 
cut off entirely from the great communities of * 

Mussulmans. It includes not only the families of nam 
Christians, but of many others, who have cast oft the lesiro 
of Heathenism, and placed themselves under the influence 
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(gospel. Though but nominally Christian, they are all under 
foiTular Christian instruction ; the children especially are cared 
for in schools ; and, under the blessing of God, much good 
may be effected among them in the future. It only remains 
to state how they are distributed:— 


! 

Churches. 

Members. 

.. 

Cliristians 

Bengal. Orissa and Assam ... ' 

71 

3,-116 

U,401 

North Western Provinces ... 

21 

608 

1,828 

Madras Presidency 

162 

10,464 

71,512 


12 

223 

554 


43 ^ 

2,643 

1 1,B59 


.309 

17,356 

103,1.54 


The labours of missionaries in the education of the young 
occupy an amount of time and attention, second only to 
those connected with the preaching to adults. The share, 
which Education occupies in the Meat work of India’s renova- 
tion, must, from its amount, greatly astonish, as well as gratify, 
all who are interested in that object. The schools for boys are 
of three classes. Vernacular Schools have been established, 
chiefly, for the benefit of the heathen; but are, in many localities, 
bcnencial also to the children of native Christians. ^ Of course, 
the Scriptures are taught in them all, cither by a missionary or 
native preacher, or both. In the majority of these schools, the 
general education given is not of a high character; consisting 
of reading, writing and the elements of general knowledge, in 
addition to Scripture instruction. In some, however, in North 
India, and in others among the large Christian congregations 
of South India and Ceylon, the education is of a very supenor 

Boarding Schools have, in many stations, been established 
upon missionaries’ promises, for the benefit of orphans and the 
children of native Christians. Besides imparting a good Ver- 
nacular educationi they have the advantage of keepii^ their 
young charge away from the evil influences of private heathen 
life, and retaining them continually under the power of 
Christian example and discipline. boarding 

schools in South India and Ceylon, exhibit this extraordinary 
peculiarity, that Hindu hoys aiid young men reside on the 
mission premises and eat food there, without losing their cas e. 
Such a fact is utterly unheard of in North India, and s ews, 
how difierent, in some of its practical details, the caste-system ot 
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South India is from that of other parts of Hindustan. The aanie 
is true also of Female Boarding schools. 

The English Missionary schools are confined to those 
parts of the country, where a strong desire is felt for acquiring 
the English language. They are most numerous, and have the 
largest number of scholars, in and around Calcutta. In that city 
and its neighbourhood they amount to nine schools, or Institu. 
tions (as they are generally called), and contain more than fat 
thousand scholars, of whom three hundred are young men, deserv- 
ing the name of college students. The same desire for an 
English education, though to a smaller extent, we find in 
Benares, in Bombay and Madras ; in which cities also most 
efficient missionai^ mstita^ons have been established. In other 
parts of India, the schomrs are comparatively few in number. 
The English Missionary Institutions occupy a sphere of use* 
fulness peculiar to themselves. They convey Bible ^ truth, in 
connection with a high degree of intellectual training, to the 
minds of lads and young men some of them belonging to the 
upper and wealthy ranks of Hindu society. This class is left 
almost untouched, in many districts, by vernacular education, or 
vernacular preaching ; but, through the English schools which 
they attend so eagerly, they receive the gospel as well as 
others. A great change has already been produced by means 
of these schools. Missionary schools are distributed through- 
out Hindustan, as follows : — 



Vernacular day 
Schools. 

BoardiiigSchools. 

English Schools. 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

jschoofs. 

Boys. 

i 

Bengal, Orissa, and Assam 

127 

6,369 

21 

761 

22 

6,054 

N. W. Provinces 

55 

3078 

10 

209 

16 

1,207 

Madras Presidency 

852 

61,366 

32 

754 

44 

4,150 

Bombay Presidency 

65 

3,848 

4 

64 

9 

984 

Ceylon 

246 

9,126^ 

6 

204 

37 

1,675 


1,345 

83,787 

73 

1,992 1 

128 

14,076 


Female Education has occupied much of the attention anJ 
anxieties of missionaries; but such powerful hindrances he 
in its way, as to have greatly crippled the efforts, which they 
were desirous of making. Boarding schools for. orphans ana 
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the daughters of native Christians have been most successful ; 
many oi the most intelligent and best-behaved of the native 
Christian women have there received their education. Many 
of the orphans,^ saved from desolating famines, or from the 
murderous Meria sacrifice, owe life and name to these Christian 
sanctuaries. But feiualo day-schools have, in most parts 
of India, met with little encouragement. The habit of se- 
cluding females prevents the wealthy from attending them ; and 
the early marriage of the scholars (at the age of eleven or 
twelve) takes away those who do attend, just when they are 
beginning to learn. In Bengal there are very few of these 
schools now; though at one time they were most numerous, 
especially in Calcutta. In Madras, |pwever, and in Bombay, 
they flourish much better. The female schools are thus dis- 
tributed : — 



Day Schools 

Boarding Schools. 


Schools 

Girls 

Schools. 

Girls. 

Hengal, &c 

26 

(590 

28 

836 

N W. Provinces 


213 


208 

iMatlras Presidency 

222 

6,929 

41 

1,101 

Bomhay Presidency 

28 

1,087 

() 

J29 

i'Cylon 

70 

2,630 

5 

172 

i 

354 

11,549 

91 

ii,440 


A portion of missionary labour inindia is employed inENGLiSH 
UELiGious services, for the benefit of our European country- 
men. Though this is not professedly the duty of a missionary, it is 
frequently beneficial to many, who would otherwise be depriv- 
ed of the means of grace altogether. By maintaining such ser- 
vices, missionaries may ‘ save souls from death may remove 
hindrances to their work among the heathen, and raise up 
friends, who will aid them in carrying it on. The total num- 
ber of such services regularly maintjiincd is fifty-nine ; of 
which twenty-one are in the Bengal Presidency, seventeen in 
that of Madras, and twelve in that of Agra. 

Lastly, the work of TBANStATiNG the Word of God and of 
publishing Christian works in the various languages of India 
‘8 another object, to which considerable missionary labour is 
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devoted. There are in India eight Bible Societies in all, auxiliary 
to the two great Societies in England and America, and to those 
of the Baptist churches. During last year, they published 130,000 
copies of the Bible, or selections from it, in thirteen languages ; 
and distributed 185,400 copies. These Societies are endea- 
vouring, in some parts of India, to supply every family with a 
portion of the Word of God. There are also fifteen Tract 
Societies, who receive grants of money, paper and books from 
the English and American Societies, and are engaged in sup. 
plying works for native Christians, short tracts, or expositions 
of Bible truth for the heathen, and school books for missionary 
schools. These Societies help greatly to make the preaching 
and teaching of missioni|pes more efiective, and to render their 
agency more lasting. 

The total cost of all these missions, as we have already stated, 
including all items of expenditure, amounted in 1850, to one 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS. The items 
included are, the salaries of missionaries, the expenses of mis- 
sionary journeys, the expenses of native preachers, of schools, 
and of the circulation of Christian books. Of the whole sutti, 
£153,460 were drawn from Europe and America ; and the muni- 
ficent sum of £33,540 was contributed by Christians in this 
country. It is surely a remarkable fact, that while the East 
India Company, with an annual revenue of twenty millions, has 
expended so little for the physical improvement of their great em- 
pire, for roads and bridges, and the acceleration of safe and rapid 
communication, the Christiansof Europe, America, and Hindus- 
tan, are found devoting of their own accord the sura of more 
than eighteen lakhs of rupees to the spiritual interests of the Hin- 
dus ; a sum not drawn from Government resources, but made up 
of the free-will offerings of Christians of all denominations. 

Such is the amount, and such are the varieties of agency, em- 
ployed at the close of the half century mat past, for spreading 
Christianity among the people of India. Each kind of agency has 
long been in operation in the older localities ; and missionaries 
are seeking to render all efficient, wherever they are employed. 
Each too has met with the most gratifying results. The pub- 
lic preaching of the gospel in the bazars and markets, in private 
houses, and in the great assemblies of idolatrous pilgrims, has 
led many a Hindu to become the disciple of Christ, and has 
induced many more to doubt about the efficacy of their own 
religion. The instructions of day-schools have brought nu- 
merous young men to give up all for the gospel; and the 
CWstian influence of boarding schools has led those, who were 
Christian in name, to seek for conversion of heart. Through 
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their means, Christian young men have come forward to teach 
their countrymen ; and Christian women have maintained a con- 
sistent profession before many witnesses. The circulation of 
the Bible and of religious tracts has not only excited enquiiy 
and given instruction, but has proved, in numerous individual 
cases, the direct means of converting the soul. And the con- 
tinued preaching of the gospel and administration of the or- 
dinances of the church have been the means of building up small 
bodies of native Christians, the nucleus of larger communities 
yet to be gathered. The approval of the Lord, in whose name 
the work is carried on, has rested upon all these branches ; and, 
amid many difficulties, has encouraged his servants to persevere. 

But the question is often asked ; Does the number of native 
church members, and of natives under Christian instruction, 
exhibit such a result, as all the great labours of the past fifty 
years lead us to expect ? In other words, have missions been 
successful, or a comparative failure ? Missionaries and others 
interested in the conversion of India have often discussed the 
matter ; but different opinions have been entertained ; some 
considering that the results are fully equal to what might have 
been expected; others thinking that, for some reason or other, 
they fall short of them. It is not difficult to perceive that these 
(littering conclusions arise from the different expectations, which 
their advocates had previously formed, from the kind of results 
looked for, as well as from the standard, by which those ex- 
pectations were measured. Before examining into the ques- 
tion, we must remember that a large portion of the mis- 
sionary agency now employed has been in operation too short a 
time to allow us to judge definitely of its final fruits. Nearly 
two thirds of the missions existing in Hindustan have been es- 
tablished less than twenty years ; and several even less than ten. 
How could they have brought forth finished results within so 
short a time ? We must remember also the peculiar manner in 
which missions work on the country. An indigo planter or sugar 
manufacturer can soon tell whether the district he (jultivates 
gives him a due return for his labour and for the expensive facto- 
ries he has erected. A farmer can tell,after a complete season, the 
capabilities of his farm. But it is not so with missions. Huinan 
society is slower in changing its views, than is the physical 
world in bringing forth its fruits. In undertakings beset by 
great obstacles, as in railroads, vast labour is expended before 
the uses, to which they are designed, are effected in the small- 
est degree : and for many years after they have begun to suc- 
ceed, the ‘ block,’ the ‘ fixed capital’ expended at first, is re- 
garded as the source of present gain. Apart from the actual 
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converts already gained (no mean number, however), we con* 
sider the ‘ block’ of Indian missions one of the greatest re* 
suits attained. A most valuable and effective agency has been 
prepared and set going ; and long will it be before the results of 
labours, Ixitherto done, are exhausted and cease to flow. Of this 
we shall speak more fully hereafter. We will only mention 
a single fact here, to show the folly of too great haste in looking 
for the spiritual fruit of missions in India. In the beginning 
of the present century, the Rev. D. Palm was sent by the 
London Missionary Society to the province of Jaffna in Ceylon : 
but, after several years’ labour, the mission was reported a fail- 
ure ; and it was abandoned. The missionaries of the American 
Board entered upon the abandoned station ; and, on coming 
to Tillipally, the natives immediately brought to their notice 
a lad, who had been one of Mr. Palm’s scholars, lie became 
their first Tamul schoolmaster, was baptized in 1824, was li- 
censed ns a catechist, and died as such, after exhibiting for many 
years a consistent Christian deportment. “ The fruit of six 
cocoanut trees, near the mission-house, planted by Mr. Palm, 
and of which the American missionaries have eaten for thirty- 
five years, is but emblematical of the higher fruits they have 
gathered from the labours of one, whose mission was accounted 
a failure.” 

To form a sound and correct judgment on this matter, ne 
must examine the missions in Hindustan by the measure of 
success, which has been granted to other missions in other ages 
and in other countries of the world. We mxist find cases par- 
allel to our own in all their bearings, and judge of our results 
by theirs. To do this thoroughly would require an immense 
induction of a great variety of particulars, and would lead iis 
away from the immediate object of this paper. We can only 
indicate therefore, in few words, the view we hold of this imjw- 
tant subject. We cannot compare the modern missions In Hin- 
dustan with the establishment of Christianity among the Franks 
by Clovis ; among the Saxons by Charlemagne, after a thirty- 
three years’ war ; among the Danes by Otho the Great ; in Nor- 
way, by Glaus Trygvesen, or his successor Glaus the Saint; among 
the Sclavonians, by the Dukes of Saxony ; among the Russians, 
by Vladimir; or in Prussia, by the Teutonic Knights. Mostot 
these missions were missions of force, not of persuasion : they 
were carried on by warlike Governments with swords and spears; 
— ^not by believing men, who aimed to enlighten and convert. 
Neither can we compare them with the Spanish missions to 
Mexico and Brazil, or with the missions of tne Portuguese an« 
Dutch in this very country. Persecution, civil disabilities and 
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fraud, are agents, which the Saviour of men bade his 

followers employ in Christianizing the nations ; and we have 
wisely given them up. We must, therefore, for a just compari- 
son, laU back upon the early missionary success of the apostolic 
a<Te*, or look to modern missions in other lands. A glance at 
both will help to put our position in India in a clear light. 

The missionary labours of the apostolic age were grand in 
their character, rapid in their operation, and gigantic in their 
results. But from what agencies did those results spring ? 
■yVe must look for them not merely from the day of Pen- 
tecost ; — not merely from the time, when the preachers began 
to declare their gospel message of mercy. The work of 
preaching to be successful must have ready hearers, as well 
as zealous teachers: and although it was only from the day 
of Pentecost that men began to preach, yet the Providence 
of God had been preparing the minds of the hearers for more 
than three hundred years previously. For more than three 
hundred' years. He had been moulding the nations, uniting 
them together, removing hindrances and creating facilities, 
for the conversion of the world : and it was not till " the 
fulness of time” was come ; not till all the preparations were 
completed, that “ God sent forth his Son.” Without due atten- 
tion to this important fact, we cannot correctly estimate the 
progress of Christianity on its first establishment. By the wars, 
which took place during those centuries, old societies were bro- 
ken up and old notions scattered ; while the frequent inter- 
course of different nations with each other tended to expand the 
minds of all. The universal empire of Rome became the means 
of binding all those nations by one common authority undei 
one common law : especially when accompanied by the ^eat 
privilege of Roman citizenship. The wonderful spread of the 
Greek language, of Greek manners and Greek notions, tended 
to the same end. The different religions of the world wcie 
brought into contact, and their follies and mutual contradic- 
tions, brought them all into contempt. Philosophy tried to fill 
up the void produced, but miserably failed : and the desire for 
religious truth, being unsatisfied, led men to look for a specml 
deliverer, who was to enlighten all nations. The dispersion of the 
Jews also wonderfully aided the desired result. From the days 
of Shalmaneser, they went east-ward ; from the days of the Pto c- 
inies, they went west- ward; until Syria, Asia-Minor, Greece,an( 
Italy, were filled by their synagogues and their religious discus- 
sion. By their zeal for Judaism, they gamed over thousands ol 
proselytes, and so annoyed the old idolatrous parties, as to c raw 
down on their head severe persecutions. Under these circum- 
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stances it was, that the pure gospel of Christ was preached, 

‘ with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,’ acwmpanied with 
the gift of tongues and the power of working miiucles ; and the 
influ*ence of this grand and extensive preparation met witli 
magnificent success. How differently placed is the work of 
missions in India at the present day 1 W^ith the Apostles the 
preparations were completed: with us they have had to begin. 
With them old things had passed away ; with us they exist still. 
They had but to reap : we have to sow. Who can wonder then 
that with few agents, in a foreign clime, and speaking foreign 
tODgiicS) tli6 work m HindiistAii li<is ftillciij und will continue to 
fall short, of the splendid results which they attained? 

Neither do we find an exact parallel between missions in India 
and the successful missions of modern days elsewhere. We can- 
not compare them with those in Greenland, or South Africa, or 
the West Indies, or among Brainerd’s Indians, or in the South 
Sea islands. A mighty difference meets us at the very outset. 
The tribes in these localities were uncivilized in ^the last 
degree ; while the Hindus have a civilization, extending back 
more than three thousand years. Those were without a 
written language: these have thirteen polished languages, 
each with its own character, and an extensive literature in one 
of the oldest languages of the world, the^ Sanskrit. Ihose 
were debased and ignorant ; while the Hindus are educated. 
In those, reason was undeveloped : in the Hindus it is pervert- 
ed, and has become an enemy far more difficult to deal with. 
Those had but few gods and a small number of priests ; thpe 
worship numerous principal deities, honoured by^ expensive 
festivals, by a daily ritual, and upheld by a powerful and ex- 
actin<r hierarchy. Those had fettered the natural ties of kin- 
dred "and social union with no unnatural laws; but these have 
superadded to natural ties the stringent rules of cask, thfr 
breach of which renders the transgressor a vagabond and out- 
cast. Even with all the facUities for the progress of truth 
among those tribes, years passed in each instance 
results were attained in the conversion of many souls, njat 
delay, therefore, might we not expect in Hindustan, amid, the 
numerous difficulties which its case presents ? 

The circumstances of our Indian missions seem to us alto- 
gether unique and peculiar. In its idolatries, India resem es 
other lands, it is true ; but in its numerous ancient and vene- 
rated Shastras ; in its lordly and powerful priesthood, the mono- 
polists of its ancient learning ; in its well-bound i 

and above all, in its bonds of caste, it presents difficulties ana 
obstructions to the progress of Christianity, such as it has 
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met before.^ Triumph it will over all these obstacles ; it has 
begun to triumph already : but there may, there must be delay, 
before the complete triumph is achieved ; and w’hen it does 
come, it will be one of the most signal and illustrious that 
the world has ever seen. The dam, which stands before the 
trickling rill, and leaves its tiny waters to fall in slender strings 
over its grassy ridge, shakes, quivers, falls before that rill, swol- 
len to a mountain torrent, and pressing forward its pent-up waters. 
And thus is it with Christianity in this ‘ day of small things.’ 
Caste may form a barrier to its passage ; but the knowledge of 
the gospel is increasing and accumulating among the people, 
Avhom the bonds of caste restrain. Already has it begun to 
shake, and its defenders, fearful of a crash, have rushed to its 
defence : but they cannot stay the weight and force of Christian 
truth. In due time their system must give way; and there 
will be a steady and continuous flow of Hindu families into 
the church of Christ. 

We look, with some satisfaction, on the little band of native 
converts already gathered from among the people of India. 
They may be few in number; but they are proofs that the 
work of the church has not been carried on in vain. They 
are an earnest of the great results, at wliich missionaries aim, 
and which must ultimately follow. They may be few in num- 
ber ; but considering the difiiculties, that have been encoun- 
tered and overcome, we need feel no surprise. Even in their 
fewness, we learn a fact most encouraging in relation to the 
future. It has been shown that the ratio of their increase is 
steadily progressing. A statistical paper, laid before the Mis- 
sionary Conference in Calcutta, a few years ago, shewed that in 
Lower Bengal, exclusive of Krishnaghur, the accessions of na- 
tive converts to the Christian church had been made thus : — 


From 1793 to 1802 27 

„ 1803 to 1812 161 

„ 1813 to 1822 403 

„ 1823 to 1832 675 

„ 1833 to 1842 1045 

In 1843 and 1844, two years 485 


With the increased agency now employed, and its greater 
efficiency, we may hope for results far higher and more nu- 
merous than these. 

But the accession of native converts is but a small part of 
the results, which missionary labour has^ secured in India and 
Ceylon. The wide and extensive preaching of the gospel ; the 
spread of Christian knowledge ; the infusion of Christian ideas 
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into native minds : the preparation of an efficient system of 
agency, and of materials which that agency may employ ; the 
acquisition of valuable experience, and similar results, — all finf) 
their use in smoothing the path of future labour and securing 
future and more rapid success. Such a result of past efforts has 
frequently been noticed by missionaries of long standing, who 
knew, from their own hard experience, what valuable helps are 
now provided for the missionaries of modern days. The fol- 
lowing testimony of the Rev. W. Fyvie of Surat, given in 
1847, on his departure for America, illustrates the case so clearly, 
that wef quote it : — 

“ Persons arriving at Bombay now visit it under different 

* circumstances, from what it was twenty-five or thirty years 
‘ ago. When I landed on your shores, there was only one 
‘ church in Bombay, and one service on the Lord’s Day, very 
‘ thinly attended indeed. There are now six places of public 

* worship on this island for divine service in English, and a 
‘ seventh is now building. Thirty or thirty-five years ago, 

‘ evangelical preaching was, I fear, but little known on this 
‘ island; but now the case is happily very different and has 
‘ long been so. Less than thirty-five years ago, there were no 

* Educational, Bible, Tract, or Missionary Societies here. Is 
‘ not the case now very difierent ? Then one hardly knew where 
‘ to look for a decidedly pious person, for the worship of Godin 

* families, and prayer meetings in public. In how many pious 

* families, in this place and at other stations, is the voice of 
‘ prayer and praise presented to God, morning and evening, 

‘ at the family altar : while weekly prayer-meetings are also 
‘ numerous. In viewing all that has been done among our 
‘ countrymen, have we no cause to say, ‘ what hath God 
‘ wrought!’ 

“ Thirty years ago, if any native had wished to become ||p- 
‘ quaintea with Christianity, there was then no Bible, Tract, 

‘ or Christian book in Manrathi or Gujurati, to put into his 
‘ hand. During the last twenty-five years, however, the Bible 
‘ has been translated and printed in both these languages, so 
‘ that the people can now read in their own tongues the won- 

* derfiil works of God. Tracts, discourses, prayers and cate- 

* chisms have been prepared and widely circulated, and are read 

* by thousands throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

‘ Some of the heathen at the different missionary stations have 
‘ believed the gospel-report; others, an increasing number, 

* are convinced of the truth of Christianity, but have not yet 
‘ sufficient moral courage to put on Christ, and to forsake all 
‘ for his name : some of the converts have become prcachci’s 
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t of the gospeL When I arrived in India, the American 
‘ brethren, Messrs. Hall and Newell, were labouring amidst 
‘ many discouragements to establish their first native school. 
‘ Now there are numerous schools at all the different mis- 
‘ gionary stations ; and they might be greatly increased. When 
‘ I arrived, with the exception of the two American brethren 
* mentioned, there were no missionaries in the whole of Western 
‘ India. Since that time, the great Lord of the harvest has 
‘ thrust forth many labourers from Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘ America, and the Continent of Europe. Let us bless God 
‘ for this: and pray that they may be upheld, dirccfUd, com- 
‘ forted, sanctified, and their labours greatly blessed. No 
‘ doubt, but in due time, they or their successors shall reap 
‘ largely, if they faint not.” 

This interesting passage will apply to the whole of India, ex- 
cept the Serampore mission and a few stations in the Madras 
Presidency, which had been established previously to the time re- 
ferred to : and it will suggest to the reader one class of results, 
•which missions have already produced. These results we shall 
now describe in detail. 

In addition to the actual conversion of a goodly number of 
native Christians, missions in India, in preparing the way for 
far more numerous conversions hereafter, have spread a large 
amount of Christian knowledge throughout the country, and 
liavc produced deep impression upon the native mind, both in 
relation to the follies of Hinduism and the truth of the Bible. 
For many years missionaries have preached with steady persever- 
ance in chapels, bazars and schools, in the neighbourhood of 
their stations. They have undertaken extensive preaching 
journeys over districts of the country seldom visited. They 
have distributed thousands of tracts and portions of the Word 
Oj^God. They have held conversations, and not unfrequently 
1^ discussions with the disciples of Hinduism and of Muham- 
mad in chapels and shops ; by the way-side and in the thronged 
bazars ; at the weekly markets, and in the great annual festivals. 
They have maintained thousands of schools, both in the vernacu- 
lar and English languages ; and thus have brought home the 
word to young and old. 

After all this, is the country the same as it was fifty years 
3'go? Far from it. The knowledge, which they have spread, has 
sunk among the community, and is working, like leaven, in 
silence but with certainty. The Hindus have learned that 
their system is full of errors ; that the science of their Shastras 
IS contemptible and worthless ; that their idol-worship is foolish 
nnd insulting to Him, who is a spirit ; that the characters ascrib- 
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ed in the Shastras to their many "ods are full of vice and 
crime ; that those Shastras are full of inconsistencies ; that their 
worship is unworthy of reasonable beings, and their priesthood is 
grasping and ignorant. They have learned in contrast, that 
there is but one God ; that He loves the souls of the sinful, 
and has sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world. Many 
have been led to acknowledge that their system must decay, 
and Christianity surely triumph. Acknowledgments to this 
effect are made repeatedly in all parts of the country ; and a 
convictmn, more or less deep, that Christianity will destroy 
caste aM idolatry, has entered thousands of minds. Temples 
are being allowed, to a great extent, to fall into decay, while 
the number of new ones erected is by no means largo. In 
those parts, where missions have been carried on most extensively, 
a considerable falling off in the attendance at the great festivals 
is distinctly observable. The swinging festival, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal is very different from what it used to be. The 
number of idols sold at festivals is greatly diminished, and the of- 
ferings at the great temples are of far less value than they once 
were. A great change has taken place in the views and in the 
spirit of the people at large. Formerly they knew nothing of 
what true religion really is ; but they have been enlighten- 
ed on the nature of moral obligation, the duty of love to 
God, of love to men, and the nature and evil of sin. Mis- 
sions have gone far, during the last fifty years, in developing 
a conscience amongst the natives, in whom it was in a deadly 
sleep. Is not this alone a great result ? The Hindus, too, 
have begun to lay aside some of their old notions. The 
Brahmins arc no longer so highly honoured ; the clever Su- 
dras thrust them aside from place and power without scruple; 
by far the greater increase of wealth and wisdom has been 
diffused among the latter. Thousands now approve of fe^e 
education; and, in the great cities, the ladies of numcmis 
families are being privately taught. Even the re-marriage of 
widows is discussed by the native papers, and its advantages 
fully acknowledged. A numerous body is coming forward in 
society, possessing far more enlightened notions than their 
fathers did ; a body of men, who put little faith in the Shastraf, 
and look upon the old pandits and teachers as ignorant bigots. 
The great contrast between these two parties shows how great 
a step has been made in the process of public enlightenment, 
The spirit, in which Bible trutn is heard, has also greatly i®' 
proved. Formerly, when a missionary preached, he was compelled 
to enter into disagreeable and apparently useless controversies, 
the same objections were brought forward again and again; a"' 
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the discussion was frequently closed, with the practical applica- 
tion of broken pots, sand, dirt and cries of * Hari bol I’ But 
jiow, in all the older missionary stations and even beyond them, 
discussions seldom occur. The people come to the chapels, and 
often listen to the end : frequently acknowledging aloud the 
truth of what is said. What is even more singular is, that 
small companies have been found in various parts of the coun- 
try, who nave gathered a little collection of Christian books, 
and. meet together to read and study them. These facts are 
full of encouragement from the proofs they furnish, that the 
word of God, tnough hidden, is not lost ; but that, like good 
seed, it will spring up and put forth, first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full com in the ear. Only let this word, so 
extensively known, be applied with power * by the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven,’ and, at once, ‘ the little one will be- 
come a thousand, and the small one a great nation.’ 

These facts must not, however, be reckoned of more value 


than they are worth. Much has been done, it is true, to 
enlighten the Hindus, but infinitely more yet remains. Their 
ears are opening to listen to the gospel, and their minds are 
beginning to receive it, while an awakened conscience feels its 
power. In the neighbourhood of many stations, it is true, that 
many declare that Hinduism is false and Christianity true ; but 
very few perceive the duty, which arises from a fact so important. 
Truth and duty arc, in their ideas, not necessarily connected. 
They do not yet possess the feeling that they need the physician, 
whose skill they acknowledge; and no where has any spirit of 
enquiry been aroused on an extensive scale. Missionaries have 
therefore to go on ; — preaching and teaching still — preaching and 
teaching stilL They can see that they arc not labouring in 
vain, and that the word of God will not return to IHm void. 
]jyK)nfirmation of these views, we will quote the testimony of 
s^issionary, who has laboured in Bengal for forty-five years, 
and mention two most extraordinary facts described in mission- 
ary reports. The Rev. W. Robinson of Dacca, after a mis- 
sionary journey, says : — 

This little trip has fully convinced mo of one important fact ; viz,, that 
the time for preaching is come. Go where you will, the people will hear. 
It was not always so ; far, far otherwise was the state of things nearly wty 
jears ago, when Chamberlain and I were together at ^ntwa, J hen e 
people used reproachfully to ask; ‘‘What is the use of all this labour . 
Nohody will hear you ; no one will become a Christian. Chamberlain 
reply usually was ; “ We are throwing a little fire into the 
the jungle to prepare the land for cultivation.’’ I think wo ^ 

affirm, the jungle is burnt; the field is ready for cu tivation. •>««“««« 
18 now to drive the gospel-plough through tho length aud breadth ; 

Blit where are our labourers? Paiuful thought! we have nouo. He 
whole districts without a laWurer. 
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The avidity, with which boohs are now received, is a marked feature iu 
tlie present state of the Indian mission. Former periods of the mission 
were those of clearing and ploughing ; but now the time for sowing is coitie 
Go and preach where you will, the people will hear you ; carry books where- 
ever you please, and they will be most gladly accepted. Tell our good friends 
at home, that the sowing time is indeed come ; and that, if they wish to 
reap bountifully, they must sow bountifully. Wo want seed to sow 
books, books in quantities almost innumerable, and we want men to sow 
the seed. It will be a sad blot on the churches in England, if, after tho 
ground is thus prepared for the reception of the seed, that seed is not cast 
in abundantly. 

The extraordinary facts, described in the following extract, 
took place, during a fearful outbreak of cholera in Assam, in 
1847, and are described in a letter from one of the Assam mis- 
sionaries : — 

The ravages of this disease have been fearful among us. Some days 
there have been as many as eleven or twelve deaths ; one hundred 
and ten were swept oft' in twenty days, which is a very great mortality for 
so small a station as this. During this period of distress, we have Been 
some striking proofs of the diminished conftdence, witli which many of the 
natives regard their own religion. Several of them, in tho hour of their extre- 
mity, have been found calling upon tho name of Jesus Christ. Otlieis 
have spent nearly all their time iu making phjas ; and the temples near us 
have resounded day and night with their idolatrotis songs. Soon after the dis- 
ease broke out, the Brahmins and others of the better class made a graiul 
festival, and sacrificed a large number of goats, ducks, &o. At the close of 
their celebration, one of the Brahmins, who has been in my employ us pan- 
dit for the last two years, was called upon to make an extempore pVnyer to 
tho deity, whicli he did in tho presence of some thousands. Having a cu- 
riosity to know how a heathen would pray, I requested of him a copy of 
his prayer, which ho readily gave me ; and was not a little surprized to find 
how nearly he had imitated the prayers which he has, from time to tiuio, 
heard among tho Christians. Ho had not once used the name of any of 
their gods, but had simply addressed God as the Supreme and Eternal; 
in fact, if it had not been for the omission of the name of Clirist, it would 
have been precisely such a prayer as a Christian might make. This, amongst 
a people like tho Asameso, who consider that all religion consists in repeat- 
ing the name of Itdm — in whose Sliastras it is declared again and aggii, 
that the word Hum is the centre and substance of all religious nterit, and 
the only ground of salvation — appears somewhat extraordinary, and would 
seem to indicate that the native belief is undergoing an importanfehange. 

The last extract, we quote, is, from the Rev. G. Wiirth oi 
llubli, on the borders of the Bombay Presidency, and not far 
from the district of Goa : — 

■When travelling last year in the southern parts of the Dharwar Collec- 
torate, 1 met with a man, who told me that there was a Ungaite Swarai, m 
a village called Maruli, who advised the people to throw away the Linga, 
which they wear on their breast, and to put no confidence in their idols, on 
to believe in Christ. I was very inuob surprised to hear this; and went ooe 
day to the village where the Swami resided. 1 did not, however, find him a 
home ; but, some of his disciples telling mo that tho Swami would be very 
glad to see me, I wrote him a letter, inviting him to come and pay ma 
visit. He very readily complied with my request, and came to tire tewp 
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vbero I was, followed by many of his disciples (Lingaite-priests), who car- 
ried with them a great number of books. Among these were the New 
Testament, Genesis, the Psalms, and the Prophets, all in Canarese The 
Swami having taken his seat in the midst of his disciples, I thus addressed 
him : “ You have, I see, many of our sacred books ; yon have read them ; 
Jo you believe what is written in them ?*’ He said, “ Why should I keep 
thetni if I did not believe their contents?** After I had spoken to him and 
liis disciples about the necessity of receiving the remission of their sins 
through Jesus Christ, of whom all these books bear witness, and of confess- 
ing him openly before all men, the Swarni said, “ 1 believe that Jesus 
(/hrist is the son of God, and that the Holy Trinity, God the Father, 
and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is the only true God; and, 
though the people call me a madman, I shall not give up this my convic- 
tion” Then taking the evidences of Christianity in Canarese, he read 
from it the article on the Divinity of Christ, to show me that he entirely 
approved of what was written there on the doctrine. He has formed a 
circle of discrples around him, who are to believe that of which their 
master is convinced. I was quite astonished to hear a Swami of the 
JJngaites speak in this way, who was never in close connection with a 
missionary. He bad drawn his knowledjre from Tracts, but especially 
from the Scriptures, which in their’ divine simplicity are the best teacher 
for every body. He did not, it seems, till now seek the remission of his 
sins in Christ, but rather admired the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion. Hut I entertain a good hope, that the word of God, which has 
led him on so far, and which is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, will, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, become to 
liim, in this respect also, a lamp unto his feet, and a light to his path,” 

Though missions have apparently accomplished little in most 
parts of India, in certain districts they have made most substan- 
tial progress. Three years ago, considerable religious enquiry 
was awakened in the neighbourhood of Barisal, to the east of 
Calcutta. A careful examination has shown, that the enquiry 
was, in numerous instances, sincere and well based, and is even 
not yet come to an end. In a short space of time, 188 natives 
have been admitted to the Communion of the Lord’s Supper, 
and 1,085 individuals been brought under Christian instruction. 
The great anxiety of these new Christians for further instruction, 
their willing obedience to church discipline, their patience under 
much oppression, and the continual accessions to their number, 
furnish evidence, that the work going on among them is a real- 
ly Christian work. ^ ... 

The religious movement in the Krishnaghur district is^ so 
well known, that we need but name it. The spirit of enquiry, 
in which it began, seems to have been sincere ; but the famine 
of 1839 brought so many inferior motives into connection with 
it, as greatly to depreciate, if not to destroy,^ its usefulness. 
But as famines in India have, in no case but this, led to large 
Jiccessions of natives to the Christian church, it must be allowed, 
that there was something peculiar to give it a religious direc- 
tion. Be this as it may, by its means, 4,400 natives have been 
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brought under Christian instruction. Six missionary stations 
have been established among them, and churches, mission* 
houses, and schools erected. It is allowed, even by the friends 
of the mission, that the state of religion is low ; and that many 
old habits still remain among the people. But it is not all evil, 
One-half of the people regularly attend public worship ; and 
one-sixth is under daily instruction in the boarding schools. 
Faithful labour will do much, under the Lord’s blessing, to- 
wards completing the work thus begun. 

In the province of Jaffna, in Ceylon, several circumstances 
evince the deep impression made on the population by the 
American mission, during the last thirty years : — not that the 
native Christians are very numerous ; but they are intelli- 
gent and well educated. This mission has directed its efforts 
chiefly to education, ynder the looser notions of caste prev<a- 
lent in Ceylon, they have been able to instruct heathen boys and 
girls in boarding schools (a circumstance unheard of throughout 
North India) ; and, of the many hundreds trained by their 
Christian care, a very large proportion have made a public pro- 
fession. An intense desire for education has spread through the 
province — for the education of females, as well as males ; the 
whole district has been greatly enlightened ; and a conviction 
established, that Hinduism must be destroyed. . So extraordi- 
nary is the desire for knowledge now prevalent, that when cer- 
tain Hindus in Jaffna established a school, in opposition to that 
of the missionaries, they were compelled to introduce the Bihk, 
in order to keep their school open I 

By far the greatest progress has been made in South India, in 
the provinces of Tinnevelly and Travancore. Missionary work 
has long been carried on in these districts, and the people are 
far more open to the gospel than other Hindus. In Travancore 
there is a native Government, and the Brahmins are both nu- 
merous and powerful. But the majority of the people, both 
there and in Tinnevelly, are not Hindus like those in Northern 
India. They are Shanars, a large body devoted especially to 
the cultivation of the palm-tree : and, whether immigrants, or a 
portion of the aborigines of the land, who have been enslaved by 
Brahmin conquerors, they still retain their original customs. They 
are all devil-worshippers, and worship the objects of their fear 
with horrible ceremonies and disgusting dances. They conti- 
nually add to the number of their devils : and singularly enough 
in one district, an Englishman was worshipped as such, tor many 
years. The offerings presented on his tomb, were spirits and 
cigars / The Shanars are said to be * the least intellectual 
people found in India.’ Their long servitude and oppression 
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have debased them to a very low level : arid, though a few 
are found to possess considerable ability, the majority are 
marked by apathy, indifference, ignorance and vice, and are un- 
able to carry out a process of thought for any length of time. 
Their social bonds, such as those of parents to children, are feeble; 
and their social amusements few. But withal they are a docile 
and pliant people, and decidedly willing to improve. The causes, 
which led to such a rapid progress of Christianity among them, 
are readily discernible. Their religion sat very lightly on them ; 
their caste is low ; the religion of Europeans was, of course, 
looked upon with favour. In Travancore a special reason exist- 
ed. Many years ago. General Munro procured an order from the 
Rani, that Christians should be exempted from work on their 
sabbath, and from employment in the Hindu festivals. These cir- 
cumstances have contributed much towards the easy passage of 
80 many converts from Heathenism to Christianity. The whole 
number, now under instruction, we reckon to be 52,000. It 
must not, however, be supposed that they are all true Christians. 
None know this better, or h.ave spoken it more plainly, than 
the missionaries, who instruct them. Yet had they only given 
up their abominable devil'-worship, a great thing would have been 
accomplished. But they have done more. They have placed them- 
selves under an evangelical ministry ; they regularly attend public 
worship : more than 17,000 children and young people are dai- 
ly instructed in Christian schools, some of whom arc being edu- 
cated as teachers, and others as preachers to their countrymen. 
Best of all, a goodly number have exhibited in their lives the 
fruits of conversion to God. A great improvement has taken 
place in this numerous body of Christian natives ; a great desire 
is evinced for increased instruction ; family prayer is not uncom- 
mon ; the public services are well attended ; and a large sum in 
the aggregate is annually contributed for Christian books and 
for the poor. The whole Shanar population, 120,000 in number, 
is open to missionaries ; and, if Societies are faithful, and mis- 
sionaries faithful, we may hope, in two or three generations, to 
see the whole of the southern provinces of India entirely Chris- 
tianized. 

The wonderful progress of the American missions at Moul- 
mein and Tavoy might well be described at length, even in a 
short sketch like ours. They are carried on in the territories 
of the East India Company, and enjoy the protection of its 
Government. But we have omitted them altogether from our 
enquiryj inasmuch as the races, whose conversion they seek, are 
generically different from those of Hindustan, and their languages 
entirely of another character. We will only add that the history 
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of these missions from their commencement by Dr. Judson 
including their apostolic success among the Karens, may well 
claim a notice of its own. Our American Baptist brethren have 
thrown nearly their whole energies into Burmah, and have reaped 
deserved success. We trust that they will give somewhat more 
of their zeal to the work of missions on the continent of Hin- 
dustan. Not only is there ample room for all the churches of 
Christ ; but the country appeals to those churches, with the as- 
surance that they can never sufficiently supply the labourers 
required. Our enterprising brethren then across the Atlantic 
will find in India an open field, and be welcomed heartily into 
it, as honoured fellow labourers. 

As another fruit of their labours, missionaries are able to 
point to a large number of individual converts, now dead, in 
whom the fruits of religion were decidedly evinced. They can 
show, not merely thousands of Christians under instruction, and a 
small band of professors, but native converts distinguished from 
their brethren by the peculiar consistency of their lives, and the 
triumphant hope, which they enjoyed in death. There is no 
vague generality here ; no mere display of numbers ; no boast 
of thousands of nominal converts, who, on the first opportunity, 
relapse into their fathers’ heathenism. We see the gospel re- 
ceived by individuals on their personal conviction of its truth. 
We see them adopting it willingly, professing it openly, 
bearing reproach for it with patience, and obeying its precepk 
We see them purified by its law, strengthened by its motives, 
encouraged by its prorai.ses, holy in life, and happy in death. So 
frequent and so decided is this individuality in Indian missions, 
that one can scarcely open a Missionary Keport without findin;f 
evidence of it. It is not confined to one Presidency only, but 
exists in all ; and proves that the Spirit of God is at, work 
in them all, bringing forth the sanm fruit in all parts of the 
country — ^fruit the same as that which the church has borne in 
all places and in all time. The large number of converts, 
whose death or conversion is recorded in the history of Indian 
missions, enables us the better to point out those who have been 
distinguished above their brethren. Many there are, whose 
names are known, not only in India, but in Europe. In the 
recently published ‘ Oriental Christian Biography,’ we find 
nearly one hundred such described. Among them, Bajanaiken 
the active and devoted catechist of Tanjore ; Abdul Massih 
Henry Martyn’s convert, and a faithful missionary at Agra 
Krishna Pal and Pitamber Singh, the early converts ot th( 
Serampore mission ; Hingham Afisr, the first convert at Monghyr 
Ramji, the first convert to the south of Calcutta, and hr 
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excellent Bon-in-law, RadJuinath ; Mahendra and Khailasy the 
first catechists of the Free Church in Calcutta ; lAikhan DciSy 
JCrupa Sindhuy Radhuy and many others, whose holy lives and 
happy deaths have cheered the hearts of the missionaries in 
Orissa ; Samuel Flavel of Bellary, the native ordained mis- 
sionary of the London Missionary Society ; Nyanamutto of 
Tinnevelly; Christian Thomas of Vizagapatam ; Mohun Das 
and Tajhhany the pensioned sepoys of Chunar; Brindabuny 
the disciple of Chamberlain ; Gunganarayan Sil ; Narapat 
Singh, who gave up his property that he might be a Christian; 
—with many others, are conspicuous and well known. Others 
not so ’conspicuous, have enjoyed peace in death, and left to 
their sorrowing pastors the assured hope, that they have 
entered upon eternal life. A goodly number of the na- 
tive converts, as we have shown, have been appointed preach- 
ers to their countrymen, and a few have been publicly ordained 
to the Christian ministry, in the same way as European mis- 
sionaries. Many others have been appointed as readers, school 
teachers, and school-mistresses. Thus is the way being opened 
for making Christianity an indigenous religion ; and, though 
the beginnings are but small, they must not be forgotten or 
passed by in ingratitude and contempt. 

But the pleasing results of missionary labour, in commencing 
or maintaining spiritual life in the heart, have not been con- 
fined to native society. From* the first, the destitute condi- 
tion of our own countrymen at many stations attracted the 
missionaries’ eye ; and the fruit of their ministry among them 
has been seen both in the conversion o# some, and the mainte- 
nance of true religion in others. Mr. Robert Money of Bojabay ; 
Captain Page of Monghyr ; Captain Paton of Lucknow ; Mr. Ro- 
bert Cathcart of Dharwar, and Judge Dacreoi Madras; DomM 
Mitchell, the infidel oflSoer of Surat, and subsequently the first 
missionary of the Scottish Missionary Society ; Mr. Casamajor, 
the friend of the Mangalore mission ; John Monckton Hay of 
the Bengal Civil Service ; Mr- Cleland, the Calcutta barris- 
ter ; Major Hooenden, Captain Mills, arid Lieut. St. John, are 
but specimens of those, who readily acknowledged the last- 
ing benefit, which missionary instruction and counsel had con- 
ferred upon them. Many now living, the friends and sup- 
porters of missions, we forbear to name. Numerous soldiers 
in the European regiments have had no other instructors 
than missionaries ; and great have, been the benefits they have 
received. Missionary labour too has done a great deal toyvards 
rising the tone of -European Society from its thoroughly irreli- 
gious condition at the opening of the present century, to that 
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which it now* exhibits, after a lapse of fifty years. Then there 
were but few churches and ministers of the gosp>el : now both 
are numerous. In the Presidency of Bengal, for instance, there 
were but three chaplains, and three churches. Now there are se- 
venty churches for the use of Europeans, occupied by more than 
sixty episcopal chaplains and ministers, besides those we have 
already mentioned under the charge of missionaries. Then the 
attendants on public worship were but a handful : now every 
station has its worshippers. IDrinking and gambling have greatly 
decreased,-and marriage is honoured. Much, very much of this 
is owing to the improvement of English society in England itsclt, 
which has been reflected upon this and other dependencies ol 
the empire. But much, in all justice, must be attributed to 
the ciforts of missionaries in the country, who, by their character, 
their spirit and their direct instructions, have aimed to advance 
the religious welfare of their kindred according to the flesh.” 

Again, the literary labours of missionaries in India, have 
been by no means insignificant. Coming to a foreign land, and to 
nations speaking a variety of polished languages, it has been their 
duty to adapt their instructions to the capacities of their hearers, 
to address them in their own way, and construct, ab initio, a 
system of agency, that shall directly apply Christian truth to the 
native mind. This object they have kept steadily in view.^ To 
missionaries the languages of India owe a great deal. Ihcy 
found the higher range of terms appropriated by the learned, 
and they have given them to the common people. They found 
many of the languages stiff; they have made them flexible. 
They have brought dbwn the high language of the Brahmin; 
they have elevated the patois of the Sudra, and thus formed a 
middle tongue, capable of being used with ease and elegance by 
the best educated classes. The Tamul and Bengali languages 
have, especially, been formed and established in this manner. 
Missionaries have compiled more dictionaries and grammars 
of the tongues of India than any other class of men. We havellen- 
gali grammars by Drs. Carey and Yates ; Bengali dictionaries, 
large and small, by Dr. Carey and Mr. Pearson, with volumes 
of dialogues. We have a Hindui dictionary by Mr. Thomson 
of Delhi; a Hindui grammar and dictionary by Mr. Adam ot 
Benares; a Bengali dictionary by Mr. Morton; an Uriya 
grammar and dictionary by Dr. Sutton ; a Hindusl^i die ion 
ary by Mr. Brice ; a Hindustani grammar by Dr. Yates , sn 
Sanskrit grammars and dictionaries by Drs. Yates and Carey* 
We have Tamul grammars by Ziegenbalg and Bhmus, | 
Malayalim dictionary and grammar by Mr. Bailey of ’ 

a Gujuiuti grammar by Mr. Clarkson of Baroda ; and a . i e 
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halese grammar by Mr. Chater of Colombo. Of other lan- 
guages we afe unable to speak, but doubt not that many such 
efforts have been made in them likewise. 

Their great work, however, in this direction, has been the 
translation of the Bible, a work, which ranks first in impor- 
tance among the agencies employed for India’s conversion. Be- 
sides the numerous Serampore versions, including thirty transla- 
tions of the whole, or parts of the Bible into Indian tongues — ^and 
which, however good for a beginnihg, and however useful in 
powerfully directing attention to the greatness of the object, 
are acknowledged to be unfit for standard use — apart from the 
great products of those mighty minds, we have translations of the 
whole Bible into the following languages, carefully revised during 
the last twenty years. There are versions into Hindustani or Urdu, 
and Hindui ; into Bengali and Uriya ; into Tamul and Singhalese ; 
into Canarcse and Malayalim ; into Mahrati and Gujurati. We 
have ten versions of the entire Bible — ^not first attempts by 
scholars ait a distance*, but the work of ripe years, by mis- 
sionaries, who were constantly in intercourse with the people 
for whom the versions were intended. The complete New 
Testament has been similarly revised, and published in five lan- 
guages ; viz, in Assamese, by the Americanmissionaries ;inTelugu, 
with much of the Old Testament, at Vizagapatam ; in Tulavaby 
the Mangalore missionaries ; and in theancientlanguagesof India, 
the San^rit and Pali. Besides these again, we have a gospel or 
two published in four languages, spoken by the barbarous hill 
tribes ; in Santal, Lepcha, Khassia, and the Tankari of Kote- 
ghiir. Translations have also been cAnmenced in the Pun- 
jabi. Thus are the civilized Hindus and Mussulmans of all In- 
<lia and Ceylon enabled to read in their own tongues the 
wonderful words of God, clearly and intelligibly set forth. The 
value of such a book who shall declare ? How many years of 
thoughtful labour are concentrated in this small library of Bi- 
bles ! • How many millions of immortal minds will draw 
from it the streams of instruction, which shall convince the 
sinner, make the Christian grow in grace, comfort the sad, 
rebuke the backslider, warn all of hell, point all to heaven. 
Had missionaries done nothing else but prepare these excellent 
versions, incalculable good would have been ettected. Apart from 
all good to' the natives, they have lightened the labours of 
their successors, and given them an immediate entrance to 
their work, for which the first missionaries long sighed. This 
is an effect of past missionary labour, which it will take a long 
time to develop fully. As an illustration, we quote a passage 
from the letter of a Ceylon missionary, on lately receiving Mr. 
Percival’s beautiful translation of the Tamul Bible : 
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For several yeaTs all die Tamul Scriptures, which I obt^ned, 
‘ were some haft-»-d»zon copife of tto &r»mpore eifaon of 

< the Now Testomont, and one copy of the Iranqn^m eition of 
" the Old Testament by Fabricius; thepnntmg of which was so 

bad as to be scarcely legible. What> a pleasmg contrast to 
.< that state of things does our present 
‘ Scriptures exhibit ! Now we have the whole of the Old and 
‘ New Testaments beautifully printed and bound in one volmno. 

< We have it also in parts of almost every form and size, smtoble 
‘ for distribution mong the people, and for the use of our 

' ”Tto*S^to"of the Bible oonsatotes but one portion of 

the Jeeulteof miesionary labour m '^XnaJl 

all the languages above mentioned, missioiraries have 
a small library of Christian books, to explain and emorce the 
truths which toe Bible teaches. In ^h of the chief lanmiages, 
toey have preparedfrom twenty to fifty tracte, smteble for Hindus 
TJ ZssSlmans, exposing the errors of their systems ml 
urging the claims of the BiUe upon their attention. A few 
b(Scs and tracts also have been similarly published for the 
iTtmction of native Christians. , In almost a^l toese lang^es 

we find translations of the F'dgnmaP'i^^ , i 

Doddridge' 8 Rise cmd Progress ; and similar works. We liave 
books on the Evidences of Christianity ; on the doctrines and 
duties of the Bible: exposures of Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism ; and in Tamul, an exposure of the errors of Popeiy. 
There is also a goodly collection of vernacular school bcwks, 
tostmctera Refers, tooks of Bible , history, md the Me 
Christian and Papist, Hindu and Mussulman, will “ m eve^ 
language of thislmd useful instrucUon in the gos^l of Chnst . 
anfiSe stores of knowledge thus 

year. A fresh impetus has been mven to^hese effo^ on^ 
Sitly by the priieeedings of the Calcutta Tract Society ; the 
Madras Society has followed it up ; and there is every pro 
bilitv of two very extensive Christian libranos bemg rapi J 
formed in the 'Kmul and Bengali languages, i 

merous standard works thoroughly adapted to the people wh 

one circumstance, which |re«tiy W * 

production of these native works, mdm "“3 

Missionary Societies have not, P®’'’b®'P®> of Mis 

praise which is their due ; we refer to the ®stabli^m^t ^ 
Ln Pressies. At the present time there are uo less tha^ J 
Jive printing establishments, in 

•tionsin inia: and it is from the fecilities they funfi^h ^ 
ducing tracts and books, as well as from tho liberal donatio® 
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of the English and American Bible and Tract Societies, that 
missionaries have been able td publish so much for the instruc- 
tion of this country. Not only directly, but indirectly, have 
th^ promoted the extension of information throughout In^a. 
This example, and that of their countrymen, engaged in the 

{ )eriodical press, have led the natives likewise to import presses 
or themselves ; and at the present time, in the Presidencies 
of Bengal and Agra, there .are no less than fifty-four presses 
belonmng to natives, engaged in printing vernacular works or 
publi^ing newspapers and magazines Of these, twenty-six are 
in Calcutta. 

Missionary literature does not* stop here. Indian missionaries 
have done mudi towards drawing the attention of the Christian 
world to the claims of Hindustan upon their sympathies and 
prayers. Many of our countrymen engaged in wvemment 
employ have described its scenery, its productions, its his- 
tory, n» resources, and the social life of the Europeans, 
that reside within its borders. But to missionaries are we 
indebted for full accounts of the religious systems pro- 
fessed by its people ; of their religious rites, their religious 
errors, an^heir social condition ; of the character of their 
priesthoodPfcieir caste system, their debasing idolatiy, the 
^orance and vice which every where prevail, and the great 
difficulties in the way of the people’s conversion. While but 
three or four such works describe the religious condition of 
China, or of the South Sea islands, or South Afiica, or tho 
West Inffies, we can name at least thirty works written about 
India by missionaries, or containing the lives of missionaries 
who have died in the country. These works embody an im- 
mense amount of information respecting the natives of India, 
and fully illustrate the attempts which have been made to 
spread Christianity among them. Neither are these of an in- 
ferior kind, nor written by inferior men. They include works 
by the Serampore Missionaries ; by J>. Buff, and Br. 
of Bombay ; the works of Messrs. Weitbrecht, Long, Wilkin- 
son, Buyers, Leupolt and Smith on Missions in the Presidency 
of Bengal : • those of . Messrs. Peggs, Sutton and Noy^ on 
Orissa ; those of Messrs. Campbell, Hoole, Hardey and Smith 
on the Missions of South India; and the admirable work 
of Mr. Arthur, published not long since. They include the 
Memoirs of Carey, Schwartz, and Bhemus, the ‘Sketches of 
Mr. Fox, and the ‘ Journals ’ of Henry Maityn. Shall wc pause 
to describe the usefulness of these valuable contributions to the 

missionary literature of our missiona^ ago? 

Missionaries also maintain several English penodicals, des- 
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criptivo of their work and its details. Of these, two monthly 
periodicals, and one quarterly, are published at Madras ; two at 
Bombay ; and four, in Calcutta. These have been most useful 
in recording the difficulties and encouragements of Indian mis- 
sionary life, in developing the experience of friends, and meet- 
ing the calumnies of opponents. Two of them have existed 
twenty years, and contain a vast accumulation of useful in- 
formation. 

In connection with this subject, we must in justice refer to the 
speeches and writings of Indian missionaries, when in Europe, 
and to the good they have done in placing before the Church 
the claims of missions in their proper light Missiona- 
ries, when they return to their native country even on account 
of sickness, do not eat the bread of idleness. It is a well 
known fact that they are extensively engaged in travelling 
among the churches, imparting information, making appeals, 
fostering the missionary spirit, and as eye-witnesses relating its 
results. To such journeys the churches owe a great deal of 
what they know concerning the heathen world. Many a Chris- 
tian mother learns from a missionary’s appeal to devote her 
sons to the good cause ; and many a youth r||^ives those 
impressions, which end in his own consecration wBio salvation 
of the heathen. All the churches are enlightened, and the 
zeal, the liberality, the prayerfulness, of all aro cadled forth 
afresh. England, Scotland, Germany and America have all 
benefitted in tliis way by the reports of the men, whom they 
themselves had sent to the eastern world. 

Lot these literary agencies and literary products, of mis- 
sionary labour in India be taken in connection with otlier eftbrts 
in other departments of their work — and it will at once appear 
that great things have been accomplished and great hindrances 
removed. Demands are now speedily met, and wants readily 
supplied. How diffietently situated therefore is missionary 
work now from what it was at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. When a missionary lands for the first time in 
this country, he no longer finds himself in the destitute cir- 
cumstances, which awaited his first predecessors. There are 
books at his command to inform him of the country and the 
people, to whom he has come, to describe their superstitions, 
and .shew him how to meet them. He finds grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and vocabularies to aid him* in studying the native 
languages. He finds, in many places, Hindu students in mis- 
sionary institutions able at once to receive his Christian instruc- 
tions, though delivered in his own language. He finds native 
chapels erected wherein ho may preach ; and finds the people 
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prepared in spint to understand his message ; ho finds school* 
houses bmlt, ^holars ^thered, and school-books, suited to his 
scholars, waiting for him ; he finds Christian tracts and trans- 
lations of the Bible ready for distribution. His theological 
nomendature is dready settled, and he has only to learn it as 
fost as he can. He finds small societies of Christians already 
gathered, in which his halting efforts in* the vernacular may be 
commenced, and to which converts may be introduced. He 
finds that a vast amount of secular work, in building houses, 
churches and schools, has been completed ; all the elements of 
an efficient agency have been prepared ; an agency suited to 
the country in every way, in language, and in thoughts, em- 
bodying the knowledge and experience of many men, who spent 
years of toil in acquiring them. The more this matter is 
studied, the more highly shall we value the past labours of 
Indian mi^ionaries. If human agency must be employed ; 
and if efficiency in the agency is conducive to the speedy at- 
tainment of the contemplated results ; then it must be allowed 
that, in their literary and other labours, apart from actual con- 
versions, missiohmes have already completed much towwd the 
object of tl^: efforts, the regeneration of Hindustan. “ Other 
men have If^ured, and we are entering into their labours.” We 
have been sent to reap ; let us remember those that sowed. 

Missionaries, and the religious public, which supports them, 
have, during the past fifty years, exerted a great influence upon 
the Government, Tby inducing it to remove some of the most 
glaring abominations current throughout India Dr. John of 
Tranquebar and Sir Fowell Buxton were the first, who brought 
before the Government of India and the British Parliament 
respectively, the dreadful practice of Suttee. Under the orders 
of Lord William BentincTc, that great Indian Governor, the 
Suttee disappeared ; and, when he left the country, the noble 
Lord declared that nothing in the c#rse of his adminis- 
tration gave him so much pleasure in the review, as did the re- 
moval 01 that great evil. Infanticide, too, especially in Western 
India, has been greatly checked, although not perfectly extermi- 
nated. The Human Sacrijicee, systematically ofered in Goomsur, 
have been forbidden, and an agency has been established to save 
the unhappy victims, the Meriahs, by removing them from the 
district Thuggee has been almost entirely put down, and an in- 
stitution establmhed at Jubbulpore for training the families of 
Thugs to various useful employments. Slavery has beeii abo- 
lished tWughout the Company's territories ; though it still ex- 
ists to a lamentable extent in Travancore. Some of the bonds 
which connected the Goveminont with idolatry have been sever- 
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ed. And lastly, by the celebrated Act of last year, it has been 
declared, that ^ natives of India are free to hold their own 
conscientious opinions in religion, without fear of legal pen^. 
ties. These improvements have been effected within the last 
twenty-five years ; and tlie result of the efforts made to secure 
thm cannot but encourage those who strive to see other great 
evils checked, such as the Cliarak puja, Ghat murders, and 
the support of idolatry by the Government itself. To these 
subjects, over and over a^in, the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the public has been called by missionaries ; 
and the direct and indirect effects of their disinterested aclvo- 
ca^ of the claims of humanity cannot be too highly estimated. 

These brief statements contain ample proof that missionary 
labour in Hindustan has been anything but unsuccessful If 
the small number of native professors do not inspire entire con- 
fidence, or fall short of the high expectations, which some had 
formed, on a survey of the amount of labour bestowed on the 
country, we think that a wider view of tlie results of missions, 
in not only converting a few, but in consolidating a powerful and 
widely-spread agency, must tend to excite the strongest hope 
in relation to the future. In the increased attention di- 
rected to India by the churches of Europe aili America ; 
in the large number of missionaries located throughout 
its great districts and in its most influential towns ; in the com- 
plete establishment of many stations, including the erec- 
tion of buildings wherein all varieties of labour are pursued ; 
in the numerous and useful translations of the Bible or New 
Testament : in the formation of a Christian library, suitable 
both for the conversion of Hindus and the enlightenment of 
converts ; in the successful study of the native languages and 
the formation of ‘aids for future students ; in the faithful des- 
cription of the superstitions and social evils prevailing tlirougli- 
out the country ; in record of painful and long tried expe- 
rience ; in the extensive improvement of European society ; in 
the removal of enormous evils from among the native com- 
munity, fmd the public exhibition of the fad, that some parts 
of Hinduism are too monstrous to be allowed, and must be put 
down by law ; in the securing of liberty of conscience for all ; 
in the gathering of a native church, some of whose members 
have been distinguished by their . Christian consistency and 
fidelity to the gospel ; in the substantial progress made in 
(MXtain provinces of our Indian empire ; and in the deep 
Mid wide impression made upon native society by Christian 
truth, the loosening of the bonds of caste, the exten- 
sion of knowledge and the enjig^tening of a seared con- 
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science ; ^in all these important results, we think that great 
things have been accomplished by our Indian missions, and th^t 
we have the most ample encouragement to carry out what we 
have begun. “Thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to 

triumnh !" 

It should be remembered, that these results have not been 
secured without great efforts, without great difficulties, without 
many trials. Difficulties meet the gospel everywhere — difficidties 
arising from the sinfulness of the hearer, and from the human 
weakness of the preacher, in every country of the globe. But 
in India, there are special hindrances, and trials with special 
peculiarities, which help to retard the efficiency of the preacher, 
and the entrance of the word into the hearer's heart These 
difficulties are not connected with physical privations : even 
the h^t, which is so trying to health and patience, is home 
by missionaries, in common with thousands of their country- 
men with aims far inferior to theirs. They arise from the 
great power of the superstitions of the country, of the ancient 
Shastras, of Brahminical rule and Sudra servitude ; from the 
iron system of caste and family connection ; from the igno- 
rance of the people ; from their great apathy and utter in- 
difference to the subject of true religion ; from their con- 
stant levity respecting sacred things ; from their subtlety and 
cunning j from their total want of moral courr^e : and from 
their dependence upon others. The native churches add to 
these trials. Their small numbers ; their imperfect character ; 
their frequent faults ; their want of earnest zeal ; their depen- 
dence on their teachers ; all try the faith and patience of the 
missionary, and hinder the swift progress of the go^el 
among the heathen. The worldliness and irreligion of Eu- 
ropeans also increase these difficulties. In pftst days, much 
more than at present, the immoral lives, the injustice, and the 
corruption of Europeans, put a great* stumbling-block in 
the way of many well inclined to the gospel ; and the evil, 
though much diminished, still exists. Again, with one or two 
honourable exceptions, we believe, the whole political press 
of India is either indifferent to missionary labour, or down- 
right hostile to it. If occasionally a few encomiums ap- 
pear upon the missionary character in general — encomiums 
which are intended to propitiate that powerful body, but are 
valued at just their proper worth — at other times gross mis- 
statements and mis-representations of their work are admitted 
without a word of comment ; or principles are advocated, which 
®ttt away the very foundation on which missions rest, and 
declare them to be chimerical and vain. Happily the mis- 

M M 
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sionary body has a press of its own, and contains some of the 
best writers in Inma. But surely a class of men, who, with 
all their deficiencies, have come to Indm solely for its good, 
aoad are spending ^187,000 a year within the country for that 
end, may justly claim a better treatment than some have given 
them. 

One difficulty in the way of their labours deserves special 
mention, both nrom its importance and extent ; we mean tho 
mpp(»i of idotatry by the Government. There was a time when, 
t^ugh the extensive preaching of the gospel by the Tran^uebar 
and ’Kuijore missionaries and other causes, the temples in the 
Madras Presidency began to be deserted and perceptibly to fall 
into decay. Then it was that the Government of Madras took 
them under its own protection, appointed the officiating priests, 
received the offerings, disbursed the expenses, publicly pre- 
sented gifts, and restored new vigour to the dying system ! Vo- 
luntarily, deliberately and knowingly tho Government of Madras 
made itself trustee of the pagoda lands, for the perpetuation 
of that debasing idolatry, which the God of Heaven has deter- 
mined to overmrow. In times of drought, the ‘Collector’ 
ordered the Brahmins to pray to the Gods for rain, and paid 
money for their expenses. European officers joined in salutes 
to the idols. Some, of their own accord, would make their 
obeisance : and others would ride in front of the cars, shouting 
with the multitude, ‘ Hari Bol !’ Villagers were summoned to 
draw the cars by order of the Collector, and were whipped 
by the native officials, if they refused. The temples were 
kept in repair by the Government ; and the illuminations at tho 
festivals were paid for from the treasury. 

^e same guilty course was adopted at the other Presidencies. 
In Ceylon, all the Chief Buddhist priests were appointed by 
GovOTnment ; and expenses for ‘ devil dancing,* continued at 
Kandy for seven days, were paid, as per voucher, ‘for her 
MAJEsWa SERVICE !’ Again the Government of India, by one 
of its Regulations in 1810, recognises Hindu and Mussul- 
man endowments as pious and charitable uses ; places tho 
superintendence of them in tho hands of Christian officers, 
instead of leaving them, like all other trusts, solely to the 
parties interested ; and, by this regdation and by the prac- 
tices we have described, has established the closest ^connec 
tion between themselves and the shrines of abominable idolatry. 
These are a few facts, illustrative of the Government connection 
with Hinduism : we are acquainted with many more, but iinjj 
it impossible, in this sketch, to enter into detail We wiU 
add only another fact on the subject of Muhammadanism. 
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We hear much from England of the endowment of Maynooth 
by the British legislature ; yet that legislature consists 
partly of Romanists, and the &ct of the endowment, though 
matter of sorrow, cannot altogether be viewed with surprise. 
Rut what shall be said of the Indian Government, calling itself 
Christian, and supporting a large church establishment, while 
at the same time, it sum)ort3 the Calcutta Madrissa— a College 
for the education of Jl^hammadans in their own creed ? Time 
privileges denied to the Bible, which is repudiated as a class- 
Wk from the Government schools, are allowed to the Koran ; 
and that false and fanatical system is patronized, and its zealous 
proselyting priests are trained, by our Christian rulers ! The late 
Mr. Bethune, we believe, wished to change this system, and 
to make the collie the means of conveying sound knowledge to 
the scholars. We fear, however, his purpose is not likely to be 
soon carried into effect. So long as the present system conti- 
nues, shall we have obvious reason for hnding hiult with the 
losition of the Government in relation to the false religions of 


There are some, who make excuses for this open violation 
of the law of God, who can find reasons for delaying the entire 
severance of the East India Company from this plague spot 
But we are sure that every right-minded man, who looks at 
the simple fact of a Christian Government’s lending the prestige 
of its name to the cause of Hinduism or of the felse prophet, 
must condemn it as a crime. That tlie religious people of 
England so regard it has been shown in many ways. Their 
numerous remonstrances with the Court of Directors ; their 
numerous petitions to Parliament ; the declared assent of Her 
Majesty’s ministers *, and the stringent despatches of the Direc 
tors themselves, all agree in aflSrming that the Government con 
nection with idolatry is a thmg which must be put a stop to. 
Some features of the case have already been corrected : 
the Government of India has not been wholly averse to dimi- 
nish the evils, which it still cherishes. The pilgrim taxes at 
Allahabad and Gaya have long been abolished, and the tem- 
pies given back to the Brahmins. Oaths, in the name of 
Hindu idols, have been abolished. ^ The attendance of Emo- 
pean officers on idolatrous ceremonies has, at last, been dis- 
pensed with, and salutes in honour of the idols have c^ed. 
The colonial office has given up the tooth of Budh, and deter- 
mined “ to separate the British Government from aU active 
participation in the practices of heathen worship. The Court oi 
Directors, in 184*7, gave stringent orders, that the gUMdianship 
of the and mosciues in the NorA West Provinces, and 
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the contributions paid to them, amounting to Rs. 1,10,000, should 
ceasa ^But a great deal yet remains to be done. The temple 
of Jaganath still receives its Bs. 23,000 annually : and, to this 
day, tne Residents at Nagpore and B^oda, the representatives of 
the Government, take a sWe in the heathen festivals. In the 
Madras Presidency, the evil continues to a fearM extent. 
Down to 1841, more than .^400,000 a year passed through the 
hands of the Madras Government, in connection with heathen 
temples ; and the annual profit was i?l 7,000. Even after the 
receipt of the orders of the Court in 1841, Mr. Chamier, the 
secretary, in communicating these orders to the Board of ]^. 
venue, and informing them, that the withdrawal from the ma- 
nagement of th#pagodas is to be ‘ final and complete," writes 
thus : “It is not, however, the desire of Government, that Ae reve- 

* nue officers should relinquish the management of lands attached 

* to religious institutions, which have been assumed for the pur- 

* pose of securing the public revenue, or in order that protection 

* may be furnished to the ryots There is no intention of 

* ivithholding any authorizm and customary payments <md al- 
‘ lowanoes" To this day, therefore, the donations continue. To 
this day, the temple priests, the dancing women, and the idols’ 
clothes are paid for by our rulers 1 With such orders from 
the Local Government, to ex^in the views of the Court of 
Directors, we can easily understand the following statement, 
in Sir Herbert Maddock’s Minute in 1844, on we grant to 
Jagannath :* 

“ The temple of Jaganath is only one of innumerable 
Hindu Temples the estmlishments and’ worship of which an 
partly maintained hy money payments from the pvhUc trea- 
sury : and it cannot be proposed to commute all these pay- 
ments in a similar manner (i. e., by an assignment on the land 
revenue), though there is no otliier reason for making Jaga- 
nath an exception, than such as arises from its greater cele- 
brity and frx)m the notoriety of the Government’s late con- 
nexion with its management" 

It must not be concealed that the complete truth on this im- 
portant sulfiect remains to be known by the public. We fear 
^t even the Court of Directors themselves, are not thorough- 

S ’ [uainted with the extent, to which they endow, or take in 
e, the shrines of frJse religions. We require therefore, first 
, a most thorough enquiry into the expenditure, in every 
zillah of our Indian Empire, on account of mosques, tenpin 
and priests, and shall never be content until it is mada Tbs | 


* In the Parliamentary Kne Book. 
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mere statement of the bare truth will, we are sure, both astonish 
the Government and lead to a sweeping reform. * 

Apart from^ these definite results, obtained amid many difS- 
culties, the missionary agents of the past fifty years in India have 
(as already steted) acquired a store of experience, calculated to 
render meir future operations more efiicient and more successful. 
Even their failures and mistakes have not been in vain : and 
the experiments made have only tended to develop more clearly 
the character of the field they occupy. W^e purpose merely to 
mention one or two of the more important lessons, which expe- 
rience has taught: though we should like to see the whole mat- 
ter thoroimhly examined by those, who have ^ade themselves 
acquainted with the history of Indian missioraT 
]. Experience has shown that in endeavouring to meet a 
system like ffinduism, the church of Christ may profitably 
employ a variety of plans. Amid the peculiarities of Hindu 
Society, the preacher of the gospel has to reach rich and poor, 
young and old, male and female. Brahmin and Sudra, learned 
and rude : he has to set right all who have been led wrong. By 
preaching in the native languages he may reach the lower 
closes of the adult population : by good schools, both in En- 
glish and the vernacular, he may ream the upper classes through 
their sons; where circumstances allow, he may establish schools 
for respectable girls, as well as boys. All will profit by trans- 
lations of the Bible : all will profit by Christian books. And 
so long as preachers are few, while the greater part of their 
labour is spent on a special locality, a portion of it may be 
applied by itinerancy to the general district around. The mis- 
sionary’s object is one: his plans may be many. We think that 
those thererore err, who would confine all labours to a fixed 
routine, to be applied in all places and among all classes. Ex- 
perience has proved the value of all the plans hitherto employ- 
ed. All have been blessed, both to the conversion of indivi- 
duals, and the general spread of Christian truth. We may 
specially observe that the new system of English education, 
which long suffered so much obloquy, has been proved to be a 
valuable agent in carrying out missionary ends in a sphere pe- 
culiar to itself Our plans are not antagonists : they are co- 
agents. “We saw one casting out devils,” said the disciples, “and 
we forbade him, because he followeth not with us." But the 
master replied, “ Forbid him not : for he that is not against us 
is on our part.” It is only required that every plan should be 
wi^ly applied to the persons and the places, for which it is 
suited. That is the very condition of its success. 

2. Experience lue shown that in the present paucity of 
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labourers, the l^e cities and towns of Hindustan are the 
best mission stations. The same fEict has been true in all ages. 
Great cities contain the most active and intelligent portion of a 
people, while agriculture has almost always been associated with 
ignonmce and sloth. It is cities that rule the world : and through 
aties is the world to be converted. It was so in the beg innin g 
of the gospel. Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens and Corinth were the cities, in wliich Paul opened his 
commission. Jerusalem and Caesarea had their churches : so 
also had Borne and Alexandria. It was while Paul tarried 
at Ephesus ‘for the space of two years,' that ‘all they which 
dwelt in (Romai^ Asia, heard the word of the Lord.' It 
was from the cnurch of Thessalonica, too, that the word of 
the Lord ‘sounded out in Macedonia and Achaia.’ The word 
pagani ‘ villagers,' came at length to denote ‘heathen;' because, 
among the villagers the idol system lingered last. It was the 
same during the Beformation, and is true in India. In those 
districts where the deepest impression has been made, that 
impression has been produced through the medium of the 
towns. Towns give the largest audiences and the most intelli- 
gent scholars. If we would lay a good foundation for the 
conversion of all India, the weat cities must be occupied ; and 
every avmlable plan set to work tlierein, systematically and steadi- 
ly for the end in view. Missions to the hill tribes are greatly 
in favour with some Cliristians, They arOTe that as the hill 
tribes have no caste and no antiquated religious system, they 
are the more, likely to receive the gospel freely and at once. 
True : but the hill tribes have no more influence upon India 
generally than the South Sea islanders. When you have con- 
verted them all, you have not gained one step towards the 
overthrow of Hinduism. Their individual souls are precious, 
and missions among them must do good. But we want more 
than this. We want to make every intlividual conversion tell 
on the country at large : but that must be among the Hindus 
or Mussulmans, who constitute the great bulk of the ruling 
population. The stir that is made in Calcutta or Madras, when 
a few Brahmins become converts, shews how deadly the blow 
struck at Hinduism is felt to be. 

3. Every mission in order to be efficient, in the way we have 
described, should oontain a plurality of labourers. The scat- 
tering of missionaries, in isolated spots, has done great injury 
in past days. Missions need to be concentrated in well chosen 
loc^ties. It may seem that more is effected when three mis- 
sienariesoccupy three single stations, than when they act conjoint- 
ly in one. But experience has prov^ the contrary. Apart from 
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the advantage of mutual counsel and companionship, the very 
combinaUon of eftorts gives new power. The sickness and 
death of single-handed missionaries has frequently interrupted 
operations in a particular station ; and, in many cases, caused 
the station to be altogether abandoned. More ihskU forty stations 
have been thus given up at various times ; and almost all the 
labour and expense Bestowed upon them has been thrown 
awav. We need point to only one or two recent instances. 
Delhi, after having been occupied for twenty-five years, has 
since the death of Mr. Thompson, been entirely given up. The 
Baptist missions at Allahabad and Patna have also been closed 
after many years of labour. Midnaporo has been occupied by 
single missionaries three times, and three times been abandoned. 
Kumal, Mirut, Bareilly, and other stations, were long since 
given up by the Church Missionary Society; and only Mirut has 
been re-occupied. Many other cases might be cited in South 
India. The principle of Dr. Chalmers's local system is peculi- 
arly needed in Hindustan. It is ; that to accomplish a great 
work, we should commence, on a small scale, in a sphere that is 
^rjfedly under our control ; that we should labour there, till 
it is (WcomplisJied ; imdi pudh ovtwards, as our strength in- 
creases.^ Bettor a few mission stations, efficient and steadily 
maintained, than many imperfectly carried on for years, and 
finally given up. It seems to us, tW all chief stations should 
have three or more missionaries, and never less than two. Barely 
will it occur that there are too many missionaries in one place. 
So great is the work to be done, that none can be considered 
supernumerary. 

4. Provided with such complete materials for an efficient 
agency, missionaries, we think, with few exceptions, ought now 
to give their whole care to the direct work before them. 
The preparation of agency, however efficient, is but indirect 
labour, after all. The translation of the Bible and the publi- 
cation of Christian tracts are only means to an end. They only 
furnish facilities for getting at the native mind and for making 
upon it a lasting impression. That impression remains to be 
made. When the best translation has been prepared, it must 
still be circulated. When the best school-books have been 
written, they must be explained. When the best tracts havo 
been published, they must find readers, ere they serve the end 
for which they have been composed. 

This explanation, this direct application of truth to the mind, 
is the work of the preacher and teacher of the young ; and, 
however excellent be the agents who prepare these matenals, the 
latter class are essentially needed to complete the work of the for- 
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mer. During the present century, an immense amount of labour 
has been spent on the indirect branches of missionary work : and 
though, with the increase of inferior aids, more labour has been 
expended on its direct branches, yet that labour is neither so 
complete, nor so decided, as to render a word of caution respect- 
ing it unnecessary. It seems to us, that the external facilities to 
missionary labour are so g^eat, the literary aids so numerous 
and efficient, the native mind so impressed, as to call for the 
most strenuous exertions in applying divine truth directly to 
the hearts of the Hindus. The time, we think, is come, when 
missionaries should give their best energies, their best men, and 
the largest amount of their efforts, to the two great works of 
preachmg to the old and teaching the young. These are not the 
easiest branches of their labour, W they constitute the end, for 
which others are carried on. We wish that all missionaries, 
with the exception of a few, peculiarly fitted to amend our Chris- 
tian literature, should give tnemselves to the word of God and 
prayer. Young missionaries, especially, may well endeavour to 
learn the native languages at once ; and preach and get expe- 
rience in native modes of thought Thus they will be well 
fitted, after a few years, to employ leisure hours from more active 
labour in adding to the existing agency or amending its defects. 
Their efforts will be of the most useful kind, never dissipated 
nor ill-applied. This will be the best use of their predecessors' 
hard earned experience, and will save them from the disappoint- 
ments which they had to bear. This is the true influence of the 
division of labour in science, or in commerce : and the law holds 
good, when applied to missions. But, though the principle is obvi- 
ous, it has not always been acted on. Bhenius declares, that he 
b^n to edit a new edition of the Tamul Bible, before he had 
been in Madras one yea/r-and-a-half ! Other missionaries have 
confessed to similar folly, and warned their successors against it 
May they be wise in time, and, whether old or young, endea- 
vour to vse up the materials, provided for their use, in facili- 
tating that intercourse with the heathen, which is their primary 
object in coming to this land. 

The principle, which we advocate, will apply to the subjects 
of missionaries' preaching, as well as to their plans. Now that 
the contentious spirit of their hearers has been silenced, they 
need to be instructed. Now that they have learned so much 
of the follies of Hinduism, they need to be told more fully 
the truths of the gospel. If they doubt about their false gods, 
how earnestly should they be pointed to the only true ^viour. 
Has not the time come in many localities, when missionaries 
should endeavour to direct their hearers more thoroughly 
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and mote constantly to the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the worid ? They have long required to have their eyes 
opened to the lollies of idolatry, the character of their Gods, 
and the inconsistencies of their Shastras. The circumstances 
of the case compelled missionaries to point out these evils at 
length, and to hold discussions with their hearers concerning 
them. Now let us lift the Cross higher; let us preach Jesus, 
the only physician, the only refuge for a dying world : and let 
us Uve him more fully ; believing that the deepest piety is, 
in every church, both the means and the guarantee oi the 
widest usefulness. 

6. Another lepon of experience bears on the character of 
the men, most suited to be Indian missionaries. In some coun- 
tries, artizons have been found exceedingly useful in instructing 
converts, and in making missions self-supporting. India, how- 
ever, is not the country for such labourer. Two experiments, at 
least, have been made on a considerable sccile, with self-supporting 
agents, and have completely failed. The countiw, the climate, 
the state of Hindu society, and the low rate of wages, are all 
opposed to the success of this scheme, as a remunerative one. 
India wants naissionaries, whose whole time and energy shall be 
spent on their direct work as preachers of the gospel. The 
moPey, needed for their support, can bo far better produced in 
Europe, or contributed by Christians here, than made in the 
country itself. An attentive consideration of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties placed in the way of Indian missions ; of the duties 
to be discharged, and the circumstances under which they 
must be carried on ; of the acquaintance that must be 
made with the language, the manners and notions of the 

S le, with their religion in all its ramifications, and 
the subtile objections they make to Christian tmth ; 
of the peculiar trials to which missionaries are subjected and 
of the faith, patience and prudence, needed to meet them ; — 
will clearly snow the distinctive features of that character, 
which is best suited to the effective prosecution of Indian mis- 
sionary work. To meet the climate safely, a missionary should 
possess a sound constitution. To meet the people and their 
circumstances, we require men of intelligence and education, 
men able to master languages and, by largeness of mind, to 
appreciate modes of thinking different from their own. In 
regard to the spiritual deadness of the land, we need men of 
well-established piety, of tried patience, and firm faith. In 
regard to the wetness of the native churches, and their want 
of bright examples of Christian conduct, we need men, who, by 
their superior character, will mould their people, and stamp 

N N 
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them with a high order of excellence. We have no comfnon 
country to deal with, no common people, and no common reli- 
gion. In India, therefore, the highest scholarship and the 
deepest piety will find ample scope for all that they can accom- 
plish. 

6. Experience has taught economy, both respecting mission- 
ary life and missionary funds. It has taught how, by care 
and watchfulness, by airy houses, light dress, and avoiding 
exposure, missionary life and health may, under great dis- 
advantages, be greatly preserved. The climate tries them 
greatly, as it does all Europeans. The scorching days and 
sleepless nights encourage peculiar and deadly diseases. But it 
is the mental anxiety — the round of pressing labour which al- 
lows no sabbath rest — that tell most on missionair strength. 
Yet, even with these disadvantages, their general health has 
decidedly improved. Tho number of missionaries, who die or 
remove annually from the country, is not so large in proportion 
as it used to be. We have already shewn, tnat the average 
duration of missionary life and labour in India amounts to 
nearly seventeen years, and is decidedly on the increase. 

Our expenditure also has been economized. Missionaries 
have shared, with their countrymen, in the reduced value of 
European goods, and their printing presses, especially, are able 
to work cheaper now than formerly. In general, European and 
American Societies furnish tho salaries of missionaries and 
cjitechists ; other expenses are provided from local funds. We 
must, however, mention here (and we wish that the fact could 
reach the proper parties) that some Societies sustain their mis- 
sionaries on a starvation-allowance. Numerous missionaries 
in India receive less than a hundred and fifty rupees a month ; 
and some, little more than one hundred. This is economy at tho 
wrong end, for it reduces the efliciency of those, who must actu- 
ally perform the labour. But none can say that missionary 
funds are extravagantly expended in any way. We have already 
pointed out, that the whole agency of India and Ceylon, includ- 
ing the support of four hundred and three missionaries, and 
the instruction of one hunibed and thirteen thousand children, 
costs only 18 7,000 per annum. Of this sum, the cost of all 
the agency in the Presidencies of Bengal and Agra, including 
the support of one hundred and fifty-nine missionaries, 
amounts to ^£*68,000. This latter sum is not quite equal to 
two items only of the Government expenditure ; viz., the salary 
of the Governor General (i’24,000) and his travelling expenses, 
(i?45,000). 

7. We might mention other lessons, taught by hard-earneo 
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exp6ri6iic6— ysU calculEted to increase the usefulness of our great 
work in India : but we must leave them unsaid. We cannot 
refrain, however, mom uttering a single word in relation to 
efforts among the heathen. In some stations, pastoral work 
begins to occupy so much attention as to draw off the atten- 
tion of missionaries from the idolaters at their doors. But this 
should not be. The missionary work must still maintain its 
aggressive character. Even Tinnevelly, Travancore, and Krish- 
naghur should be occupied, only upon the plan of Dr. Chalmers 
above referred to. They should be made centres of Christian 
influence, whence the gospel may spread farther and more 
effectually; From them both missionaries and catechists may 
itinerate in favourable seasons : and the Hindus be brought 
still under the invitations of the gospel. The variety in his 
work will be a benefit to the missionary ; and new converts will 
be brought into the church. 

Have Indian missions then been a failure ? Irreligion and 
fear prophesied in former days that they would be. They pro- 
phesied that the Hindus would never be converted, and that the 
attempt to Christianize them would lead to rebellion. Such 
notions have long been exploded. Looking at the number of 
actual converts and the still larger numbers under regular Chris- 
tian instruction ; looking to the character of many, who have 
died in the faith of the gospel ; looking to the vast amount of 
efficient agency now at work ; looking to the deep and wide 
impression made upon the native mind at large ; looking to the 
improvement in European Society : looking to the removal of 
several of the most striking evils once prevalent in the land ; 
looking to the large and valuable experience acquired by past 
labours, and to the preparation made by those labours for future 
success;— we must allow that missions have accomplished 
MUCH, during the short period in which they have been effi- 
ciently carried on. “ The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” The camp has been planted and the posi- 
tion of the Christian army made good. The battle has begun ; 
and the various bodies ol troops have had their several posi- 
tions assigned to them. The translators, with their heavy 
batteries of Bible truth ; the tract writers, with their light field 
guns ; the active cavalry of itinerators ; the preaching batta- 
lions of foot ; and the little band of Christian sepoys, are all 
engaged in subduing this vast continent, to ‘ the obedience 
of Christ ' If the work be carried on, what must be the end ? 
“The. Lord gave the word; great is the company of the 
preachers.” Shall not ‘ kings of arinies flee apace ; while they 
that tarry at home, divide the spoil and share the joy of 
victory ? 
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Every thing calls upon thechurthesi of Christ, both itt Europe 
and America, to complete what they baye begfun. The claims of 
India upon their sympathies, efforts and prayers, are becoming 
stronger every day ; and, the more they are apprecieted, the 
more will our great missionary work be prosecuted with ear- 
nestness and vigour. In support of those claims, we may 
appeal to the vast population, which India contains, reokoneJl 
as at least one hundi’ed and thirty millions, and by some, as 
two hundred millions. We may appeal to the vast extent of 
this great continent, its many nations, and its resources for 
promoting human comfort We may appeal to its great in- 
fluence in Asia in general, and to the fact, that as it spread its 
Buddhism over China, Thibet and Burmah, it must, as a Chris- 
tian country, be mainly instrumental in bringing those and other 
countries, under the power of the gospel. We may appeal to 
the Providence of God, which has made the whole country 
aoce.ssible in the fullest degree to missionary labour, under the 
security and protection afforded by the English Government 
a fact, which, contrasted with the position of China, Madagas- 
car, Persia, Tahiti, and even Kaffirland, must shew the im- 
measturable superiority of the advantages we possess. We may 
appeal to the debt, which England owes to India, for the com- 
merce it has originated, the support it gives to thousands of our 
countrymen, and the profits oi its merchandise j to an annual 
gain reckoned at eight millions sterling in value j and to the 
political consequence attached to the Indian empire. We may 
appeal to the many and powerful religious systems (rf the 
country ; to its Hinduism, Muhammadanism and Buddhism : 
to its ancient Shastras and powerful priesthood ; its system of 
caste, and the degradation of its women. We may apf^ to 
rile labour already spent, and to the success with which it has 
been followed. Some of these motives exist only in India 
What other country has them all combined ? Separately they 
are unanswerable : united, who can resist them ? But one 
Macedonian called upon Paul to bring the gospel across the 
Helleimont Millions of men appeal to our S3rmpathies, and 
vnth far greater earnestness and with far deeper reason, cry 
“ Come over and help us.” 

The present missionary force in India is utterly insufScient, 
for the completion of the grand object in our view. New efforts 
therefore in Europe and America; new efforts in England, 
Scotland and Irel^d; new sacriffces, new gifts, new self-de- 
nial, alone will avail to secure the men and we mon^, which 
our agency requires. It is true that misaiouaries in India m 
many in cme sense. They constitute nearly one-third of the 
entire missionary body throughout the world. Tliey are many, as 
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(omparod with none : bnt as regards sufficiency, their munbers 
are (juite inadecmate. Neither are they many, as regards the 
proportion of l^ourem to the people to be evangelized. The 
Sandwich^ Islands, wiA 80,000 inhabitants, have thirty-one 
missionaries. The Navigator’s Islands, with a population <rf 

160.000, have fifteen missionaries to instruct them. New Zea- 
land) with 100,000, has forty. The population of the South Sea 
Islands under instruction is 800,000, and is taught by 120 mis- 
sionaries. In the West Indies, there are not less than three hunr 
dred amdjifty missionaries to instruct a population of two mil- 
lions a/nd a half. More than seventy missionaries are crowded 
into the ‘ Five ports’ of China and tne Island of Hong Kong. 
But in India, for 130 (or as some say 200 ) millions of people, 
we have but four hundred and three missionaries. Whole 
provinces, and large towns with thousands of inhabitants, are 
wholly uninstructed. In Bengal and Behar it has been reckon- 
ed that eighteen millions never hear the gospel. Within fifty 
miles of Calcutta, there are towns and villages with 30,000, 

20.000, and 10,000 inhabitants, that never saw a missionary 
tiU the present year ; and were so unknown, that no map accu- 
rately described their position and size. Delhi, with 160,000 
people, much more populous than New Zealand, has no mission- 
ary at all Midnapore, with 70,000, has nona Azimghur, Bareilly, 
Fumea, Mymensing, and hundreds of other important towns 
and districts, have none at all. Excepting two missionaries at 
Lahore^ and one in Sindh, the Punjab, Sindh, the Bhawalpore 
states, all Etyputana, all Oudh, Bundelkhund, the Nerbudda 
valley, and the great state of Hyderabad, have no missionaries 
whatever. Even Agra, the chief seat of the No^ West Pro- 
vinces, has but eight missionaries, of whom one is absent ; and 
Benares, the ^holy city,” with a permanent population of 

800.000, has but eleven. The two towns of Saugor and Dacca 
alone, contain a population eq^l to thal of all the Malay- 
peopled Idands of the South Seas put togetiier. In those 
islands one hundred and twenty missionaries are labour- 
ing ; while in the former two cities, there are but five / In 
the whole Presidency of Agra, containing numerous large 
towns, and peopled with the finest races in India, there are 
only as ma/ny missionaries (57), as are eny^ed i/n the snujll 
Negro sdllements on West Coast of A/noa. These things 
are seen in India; in India, under an Enghsh Gwvein- 
ment ; in India, opened to the gospel ; in India, white to the 
hwrvest Has the church given to it its proper share oi 
agency ? Grand efforts are made to open doors that are olosed ; 
wiilf doors wide open are neglected ! Oh ! for more of the 
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spirit of Him, who ‘ had compassion upon the multitudes, when 
He saw them as slieep without a shepherd/ 

This is not the time for the church to withdraw from its 
appointed duty in evangelizing this great land. During the 

E ast ten years, the Providence of God has, in a remarkable way, 
een calling the attention of the whole world to its interests' 
and to strange events of which it has been the scene. During 
the past ten years, the Chinese war has opened a way to the 

O el, in the celestial empire : and to the success of that war 
an troops and Indian steamers contributed not a little. 
Within ten years, the awful Affghan war with its massacres, 
and captivity, and deeds of prowess ; the war with Gwalior ; 
the conquest of Sindh ; the two wars in the Punjab, with 
their murderous battles and final conquest, have directed all 
eyes hither. And that attention, excited by strange catas- 
trophes and striking occurrences, has been retained. Within 
ten years, two lines of steamers have been established through 
the Red Sea and Mediterranean, and have maintained a rapid 
and constant intercourse between England and India : a new 
line, it is confidently hoped, will ere long be added, and the 
present means of intercourse be increased and improved. 
Communication is improving also within the continent itself 
Numerous steamers now ply along the Ganges, and have begun 
to navigate the Indus. Our railroad is fairly commenced : our 
postage rules are about to be modified : an immense number of 
native newspapers have been called into existence ; and the 
English language has made a giant stride among the young, in 
the province of Bengal. Within the last year, a regular inter- 
course has been opened with China by monthly steamers. Cali- 
fornia and its cities have created new wants and new com- 
merce ; and numerous ships have found their way hitlier from 
that newly settled territory. New ties are connecting India 
with the Australian colonies. The Great Exhibition has shown, 
upon a largo scale, what India contains, and what its nations 
can produce. In the east and west, its voice is being heard. It 
is claiming an important position in the public eye, and men aro 
beginning to acknowledge the justice of ourappeals in its behalf. 
It IS no time then for the church of Christ to forget it ; to forget 
that it is open to tho gospel ; to forget that the contest between 
truth and error can be carried on uponfair terms ;or to forget that 
tihe hand of God has directed his people hither. As if to com- 
pel a greater attention on the parts of religious men, that 
rrovidence, which has opened the way to India, has been 
closing up other fields. Within ten years, missionaries have 
been diiyen from Siberia : the Madagascar missions have been 
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broken up ; Tahiti has been left a wreck ; tlft Sandwich 
Islands have been threatened ; cholera has decimated the West 
Indies ; and the Kaffir missions have been twice destroyed. 
Have these things no meaning ? Has that Almighty Spirit, 
who ‘ suffered not’ his servant to go into Bithynia, and ‘ for- 
bade him to preach the word in Asia/ no object, in thus 
closing some doors of usefulness, while the largest of all re- 
mains wide open? We tmst that these indications of his 
purpose will 00 met by the hearty response of a willing 
church. Wo trust that, with the increase of communication 
with Europe, the cluirches of both Europe and America will 
put forth new exertions and devise new schemes for ex- 
tending missions in our Indian Empire. May he be with them, 
who said to his people in ancient days ; “ I will send mine 
Angel before you, and he shall drive out the Hittite and Amorite 
from the land.” May He fulfil his promise speedily ; “ The 
gods, which have not made the heavens and the earth, even 
they shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens.” 
We conclude this brief review in the' words of the Bishop of 
Calcutta : 

“ What can exceed the inviting prospect which India pre- 
‘ sents ? The fields white for the harvest and awaiting the 
‘ hand of the reaper ! Nations bursting the intellectual sleep 
‘ of thirty centuries ! Superstitions no longer in the giant 
‘ strength of youth, but doting to their fall ! Britain placed at 
‘ the head of the most extensive empire ever consigned to a 
‘ western sceptre : that is, the only great power of Europe, pro- 
‘ fessing the Protestant faith, entnisted with the thronging 
‘ nations of Asia, whom she alone could teach ! A paternal 
‘ government, employing every year of tranquillity in clevat- 
‘ ing and blessing the people, unexpectedly thrown upon its 
‘ protection ! No devastating plague, as in Eygpt ; no in- 
‘ testine wars ; no despotic heathen or Muhammadan dominion 
‘ prowling for its prey. But legislation going forth with her 
‘ laws ; science lighting her lamp ; education scattering the 
‘ seeds of knowledge : commerce widening her means of in- 
‘ tercourse : the British power ever ready to throw her aegis 
‘ around the pious and discreet missionary. 

“ Oh ! where are the first propagators and professors of Chris- 
‘ tianity? Where are our martyrs and refoimers? Where are 
‘ the ingenuous, devoted, pious sons of our Univemities ? Where 
‘ are our younger devoted clergy ? Are they studying their ease ? 

‘ Are they resolved on a ministry tame, ordinary, agreeable to 
‘ the flesh ? Are they drivelling after minute literature, poetry, 

‘ fame ? Do they shrink from that toil and labour, which, as 
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‘ Augustine says, our commander, Noster Imperator, accounts 

* most blessed? Let us unite in removing misconceptions ; 

* let us join in appealing to Societies ; let us write to particular 
‘ Wends and pu blic bodies ; let us afford correct, intelligibb^ 

* information. Let us send specific and individual invitations : 
‘ and let us pray the Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
‘ FORTH more labourers INTO HIS HARVEST.” 

•But in what spirit and in what manner shall such appeals be 
met ? Will our English friends, especially, meet them on the 
old cold plan, in which all alike, rich and poor together, too 
idle to discriminate, and unaccustomed to self-denial even in 
the best of causes, gave, as their sole contribution to mis- 
sions — gave to each society, the great and small alike— 
the formal fee of one Guinea ? If we appreciate at all, as 
we should, the transcendent importance and grandeur of tlio 
missionary enterprise ; if we value, as we should, that gospel, 
which is ‘ the power of God unto salvation, to every one tliat 
believeth,’ we shall not be content to do little, or to spare our- 
selves in this service. We shall think of the misery that sin 
now entails upon the earth ; of the value of the souls, that 
missions may be appointed to save ; of the glorious future for 
which missions are preparing ;--even that coming time when 
the Sun of righteousness shall arise, with healing in his beams 
for every land, where the Prince of this world now reigns. If 
thus all, who profess and call themselves christIans, realize 
their duties, tnere will be no lack of labourers and no lack of 
means. We shall no longer have to beg for more liberal suc- 
cour— and to beg in vain ! No longer shall we appeal to those 
whose zeal, piety and talent fit them for labour in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and be met with fancies and with fears. All then 
will act as men, who count themselves alive from the dead, and 
their members as instruments of righteousness unto God. All 
then will remember the text ; ‘ His servants ye are, to whom ye 
OBEY.’ The days of timid, faint-hearted service will be over. 
The fruitless sympathy of sentimentality at home will give 
place to holy and devoted men in every land, where the Lord, 
ny His providence, calls his servants to preach. Then, the love 
of Christ constraining them. His ministers will offer themselves 
s^ing ; ‘ Here am I, send me and no longer will the soldier 
of the ci'oss, to obtain the crown which fadeth not away, fear to 
follow the merchant who seeks in a foreign land for things 
which ‘ perish in the using. * And thus laboiuing in his ser- 
vice, ‘ God, even our own God, shall bless us, and all the 

ENDS OF THE EARTH SHALL FEAR HIM.’ 
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AbT> WL*— Literary Recreations; or Essays, Criticisms, and 

Poems. By David Lester Richardson : Author of Literary 

Leaves f “ Literary^ Chit-' Chatf Critical and Biographical 
Notices of the British Poets,’^ ^c. Calcutta. 1851. 

The “ Literary Labours of D. L. Richardson,” so far as they 
had then been continued, were examined at considerable 
length, in the issue of this publication for July 1848. To a 
hint conveyed in that notice, the public is, in some degree, indebt- 
ed for the work now laid before it. This hint embodied the 
advice offered to the author to “ recast all his works into one great 
whole.” And it was added that “ many may thus be cast over- 
board, and a work produced that may be launched upon the 
sea of time without misgivings.” We cannot say exactly that 
upon this hint D. L. R. has spoken again. It recpiired — and 
we are glad to find a poet displaying so much worldly wisdom — 
it required an intimation from his publisher that he might ven- 
ture on a third edition of his Literary Leaves, to inspire our 
author, “ with courage to prepare the present volume.” So we 
are told in the preface. Rut we are there told also that he was 
“ the more encouraged to act upon the recommendation of the 
publisher, and to go somewhat beyond it, from the fact that 
some time before the Calcutta Review had suggested the propriety 
of his preparing a recast of all his works, and accompanied the 
suggestion with a very flattering prophecy of the probable fate 
of such a bodk as he might then lay before the public.” 

As, then, the Calcutta Review has had so potential a voice in 
calling the book into existence and detenniuing its character, 
it must not play the part of a churlish god-father and refuse its 
support and encouragement to this interesting publication, on 
the plea that it has done so much for its elder brethren. We 
must give D. L. R. a second notice, though we cannot promise 
that it will be either so long or so elaborate as the first. 

The book is a portly octavo of about 700 pages, in a typo 
very similar to that which the reader has now under his eye, 
but rather more of it on the page. It is “ not to be regard- 
ed as merely a new edition of an old book. It is something 
more” — we quote the preface again — “ for every alternate prose 
artiple, with only one exception, now ap^ars for the first time 
in the pages of a volume, and many of the pieces, both m prose 
and verse, which have appeared in other volunies, and which 
are now included in this, had no place in the Literary Leant s. 
To make room for this new matter, again, and to render the 
collection more select, some of the pieces which appeared m lo 
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jMvei are left out ; but on the other hand^ some of those select- 
ed have been much altered and considerably enlarged. We 
may mention that the arrangement is of alternate prose and 
poetry, a clmplet of mingled precious stones, now a large ruby, 
emerald, or sapphire, in an essay or a memoir, now a few small 
but brilliant gems of verse. The book thus formed is, says its 
author and compiler, “ not exactly what the reviewer meant, 
but it makes some approach to it.” So we should say, and a 
veiw close approach too, to what the' reviewer meant when he 
spoke of recasting all our author’s works and throwing much 
overboard. 

D. L. R. — the initials convey as distinct an individuality to 
the Anglo-Indian reader, as do those of L. E. L. — ^D. L. R. was 
spoken of, in the notice to which we have already referred so 
often, as a literary veteran who had seen service for a quar- 
ter of a century. lie has not grown younger, of course, nor has 
the scroll of his achievements been shortened since that time. 
The three years which have intervened, have not been spent 
in idleness, as some of tbe choicest pieces in this volume 
suffice to prove. But though the poet and the essayist still 
toils in the literary field, and may still do so for some 
time longer, it is not likely that the fruits of his labours 
will be again gathered by his own hand and bound in a 
goodly sheaf like this before us. The very nature and 
substance of the book, regarded in conjunction with the 
time of its appearance, lead us to the belief, that it is de- 
signed as a parting memento of D. L. R. On ’it he would 
doubtless found his “ hopes of being remembered in his line 
with his land’s langua’ge.” In it he has garnered all those pro- 
ducts of his mind which seem, in the ripe judgment of the author, 
to be best worthy of such immortality as they may attain. 
Its contents combine tbe advantages of youthful force in the 
composition, and the judgment of maturity in the selection. It 
is by this book that the author’s place in posterity’s roll of lite- 
rary worthies must be decided. 

The character and position of D. L. R., as a poet and essay- 
ist, are so fully discussed and illustrated in the former article 
to which we have referred, that it is unnecessary and would be 
impertinent formally to re-open the subject here. We be- 
lieve that, as an effect^ of that reaction of opinion and feeling ot 
which his own works of different dates furnish some noticeable 
illustrations, he is now as much depreciated in some quarters 
as he was once over-rated. The man and his works have, ot 
late, been subjected to somewhat severe criticism, especially by 
writers who saw in him rather the rival journalist than the 
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meek follower of the muses. But let these and others say 
what they can, we %el assured that those who know or judge 
Jiira only by the work before us, will class him with a grade of 
literary men which, if far from the highest, is equally remote 
from the lowest. They will admit that his poetry, if it exhibits 
not much force or originality, is distinguished by a gentle grace 
of thought and expression — that his prose is clear, elegant, 
and overflowing with literary lore. He is an artist who paints 
in water colors and in miniature, rather than one who attempts 
the bold style of a Michael Angelo or a Salvator Kosa. 
We admire in his works the soft grace of outline and the delicacy 
of touch, rather than the vigour of handling or the power of 


chiar' oscura. 

But it is time that we proceed to illustrate and exemplify the 
qualities and qualifications of our author, by the aid of his 
own works as represented in the book now under our notice. 
We hardly know, however, how to handle the portly volume, 
so as to place its contents in the fairest and most effective light. 
A collection of short selected pieces, varying in character as in 
subject, and alternating in prose and verse, is more difficult to 
deal with than a lengthy narrative or a continuous discourse, 
which may be treated as a whole, one and indivisible. 

Suppose, however, we agree to consider the various powers 
and qualifications of D. L. K., as displayed in these his Literary 
Recreations, first as a poet, and then as an essayist. And^y the 
way, we may observe as a preliminary, that his works generally 
he&r in their title, a sort of modest self-disparagement, that 
should bespeak, though we are sure it is quite fortuitous and 
not intended to produce such an effect, the kindly and reason- 
able forbearance of him who criticises them with tongue or pen. 
Thus we have his Literary Leaves, his Literary Chit-CImt, 
his NoHces (not biographies or memoirs) of the British Po- 
ets, and now his Literary Recreations— aW indicating m their 
names, the fact that they are not to be regarded as otherwise 
than the light productions of leisure hours, as 
never designed for the quasi immortality of a book.— But this 
volume, in its two principal divisions, presents its author and 
compiler in the two-fold character of poet and essayist. Let 
us tLn view him first as a poet, and then as an essayist j let us 

first discuss his verse and then his prose. ond 

The sonnet is a favorite vehicle of poetic thought and 
1: aSor, and he « faatidioualy^rcful m 
tre^Stm^Sorof this difficult form 

then, perhaps, introduw his poetry to _ e r , . 

and farourahly than with the sonnet which e 
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forwai’d to meet the reader, almost on the threshold of hia 
work. It is on a subject of general accep^ince, and one which 
D. L. R. ever approaches with the devotion of a true poet : — 

WOMAN. 

The day-god sitting on his western throne 
With all his ‘ gorgeous company of clouds’ — 

The gentle moon that meekly dis-ensbrouds 
Her beauty when the solar glare is gone — 

The myriad eyes of night — the. pleasant tone 
Of truant rills, when o’er the pebbled ground 
Their silver voices tremble — the calm sound 
Of rustling leaves in noon-tide forests lone— 

The cheerful song of birds — the bum of bees — 

The zephyrs’ dance that like the footing fine 
Of moonlight fays scarce prints the glassy seas — 

Are all enchantments! But Oh, what are these 
When music, poetry, and love combine 
In woman’s voice and lineaments divine ? 

There is, it will be observed, nothing very new or striking 
in the thoughts here expressed, but it must oe admitted that 
there is much of beauty and grace in the form and mode of 
expression, and much of true poetic feeling breathed into 
what is little more than a catalogue of those beauties of nature 
which poets, in all ages, have celebrated. But D. L. R. is 
rather strong in the art of “ word painting.” 

The following “ landscape with figures,” seems to us particu- 
larly worthy of admiration. Here, depicted on the leaf from 
which we have already copied, and on the following pa^e, is a 
scene viewed from an “ English hill,” rendered quite m the 
manner of Gainsborough or Constable ; — 

Scattered all around were seen. 

White cots on the meadows green. 

Open to the sky and breeze, 

Or peeping through tho sheltering trees. 

On a light gate, loosely hung. 

Laughing children gaily swung ; 

Oft their glad shouts, shrill and clear. 

Game uimn the startled oar. 

Blended with the tremulous bleat 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweet 
Of birds, that take ns by surprise. 

And mock the quickly-searching eyes. 

Nearer sat a bright-haired boy. 

Whistling with a thoughtless joy ; 

A shepherd’s crook was in his band. 

Emblem of a mild command ; 

And upon bis rounded cboek 
Were hues that ripened apples streak. 

Disease nor pain, nor sorrowing, 

Touched that small Arcadian king ; 
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Hia sinless subjects wandered free— 

ConfiJbion without anarchy ; 

Happier he upon his throne, 

The breezy hill— though all alone — 

Than the grandest monarch proud 
Who mistrusts the kneeling crowd. 

On a gently rising ground. 

The long green valley’s farthest bound. 

Bordered by an ancient wood. 

The cots in thicker clusters stood. 

And a church uprose between. 

Hallowing the peaceful scene. 

Distance o’er its old walls threw, 

A soft and dim cerulean hue. 

While the sun-lit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire ! 

This is nature, but mture in a poetic dress. That “ small 
Arcadian king,” is evidently of the same royal race as the 
shepherd boy, whom the Pilgrims encountered in “ the valley of 
humiliation,” and who “ wore more of the herb called heart's 
ease in his bosom, than he that is clad in silk and velvet.” 

Here again is a sketch of another character “ on the banks 
of the Ganges” : — 

At my feet a river flows. 

And its broad face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun. 

Whose proud race is nearly run. 

Ne’er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam ; 

Ne’er did miser’s eye behold 
Such a glittering mass of gold ! 

'Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat. 

While in each the figures seem 
Ijike the shadows of a dream ; 

Swiftly, passively, they glide. 

As sliders on a frozen tide. 

The minute truth of the last three couplets will be at once 
seen and acknowledged by the Indian reader. And here we 
nave a more elaborate picture, as true, poetically, to the scenery 
of Bengal and the banks of the Hoogly, as aught of Daniell 
or D’Oyly : — 

Fair scenes ! whence envious Art might steal 
More charms than fancy’s realms reveal— 

Where the tall palm to the sky 
Lifts its wreath triumphantly — 

And the bambu’s tapering bough 
Loves its flexile arch to throw — 

Where sleeps the favored lotus white, 

On the still lake’s bosom bright— 
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Where the cbampao’s blossoms shine, 
Offerings meet for Brahma’s shrine ; 

While the fVagranoe floateth wide 
O’er Telvet lawn and glassy tide — 

Where tfaemangoe tope bestows 
Night at noon-day — cool repose 
’Neath burning heavens— a hush profound 
Breathing o’er the shaded ground— 

Where the medicinal neem, 

Of palest foliage, softest gleam, 

And the small-leafed tamarind 
Tremble at each whispering wind — 

And the long-plumed cocoas stand 
Like the princes of the laud, 

Near the oetel’s pillar slim. 

With capital richly wrought and trim — 
And the neglected, wild sonail 
Drops her yellow ringlets pale — 

And light airs summer odours throw 
From the bale’s breast of snow— 

Where the Briarean banian shades 
The crowded ghat, while Indian maids, 
Untouched by noon tide’s scorching rays, 
Lave the sleek limb, or fill the vase 
With liquid life, or on the head 
Replace it. and, with graceful tread 
And form erect, and movement slow. 

Back to their simple dwellings go — 

Walls of earth, that stoutly stand. 

Neatly smoothed with wetted hand— 
Straw-roofs, yellow once and gay! 

Turned by time and tempest gray — 

Where the merry minahs crowd 
Umbrageous haunts, and chirrup loud — 
And shrilly talk the parrots green 
’Midst the thick leaves dimly seen — 

And through the quivering foliage play. 
Light as birds, the squirrels gay. 

Quickly as the noontide beams 
Dance upon the rippled streams — 

Where the pariah* howls with fear. 

If. the white man passeth near — 

Where the beast, that mocks our race. 

With taper finger, solemn face. 

In the cool shade sits at ease. 

Calm and grave as Socrates — 

Where the sluggish buffalo 
Wallows in mud, and huge and slow, 

I.ike massive cloud, or sombre van. 

Moves the land leviathanf— 

Where beneath the jungle’s screen 
Close-enwoven, lurks unseen 
'The oouchant tiger ; and the snake 
His sly and sinuous way doth make 


* The dog of Bengal. 


t The Elephant. 
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Through the rich mead’s grassy net, 
liike a miniature rivulet — 

Where small white cattle, scattered wide, 

Browse from dawn to even-tide— 

Where the river-watered soil 
Scarce demands the ryot's toil ; 

And the rice field's emerald light 
Outvies Italian meadows bright,— 

Wc give only a corner of the landscape, but it will serve to 
illustrate the truth and beauty of the painting. And here, as 
*f to compel us to carry on the comparison of poetry with 
minting w a companion-pair of “ Ocean Sketches” selected 
Lm a collection of nine— all of equal or almost equal fidelity 
and finish. D. L. K., with all his talent of description, never 
excelled these gems of art:— 

A BEEEZK AT MID-DAT. 

The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust. 

Now sparkles. in the sun. The freshening breeze 
Whitens the round sea-plain ; and, like a steed 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Off flings the glittering foam. Around her wake, 

A radiant milky way, the sea-birds weave 
Their circling night, or slowly sweeping wide 
O'er boundless ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brightly-crested waves. Each sudden surge, 

Ud dashed, appears a momentary tree 
Eringed with the hoar frost of a wintry morn ; 

And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough. 

The light spray strews the deep. 

How fitfully the struggling day-beams pierce 
The veil of heaven !— On yon far line of light. 

That like a range of breakers streaks the mam. 

The ocean swan— the snow-white Albatross-^ 

Gleams like a dazzling foam-flake in the sun . 

Gaze upward— and behold, where parted c ouds 

Disclose ethereal depths, its 

Hands motionless, on arch-resembling wings. 

As tLugh 'twere painted on the sky s blue vault. 

Snrinkling the air, the speck-like petrels form 
ffing shower ! Awhile their pinions gray 
Mingle^scarce-seen among the misty . . 

^suddenly their white breasts catch the light. 

And flash Uke silver stars I 

A CALM AT MID-DAY. 

N.W in ft. 

Heaves slowly, for the wanaenug 
That .lirred it 

Boll. .Mirtj, n. uJhtMt »una 

Attract the observant eye. 
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The scaly tribe, 

Bright-winged, that upward flash from torrid seas, 

Like startled birds, now hurst their glassy caves 
And glitter in the sun ; while diamond drops 
From oif their briny pinions fall like rain, 

And leave a dimpled track. 

The horizon clouds 
Are motionless, and yield fantastic ehapes 
Of antique towers, vast woods and frozen lakes. 

Huge rampant beasts, and giant phantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. 

High o’er head. 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark. 

The silver Tropic-bird ; — at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears, 

Save for a moment, when with Btful gleam 
It waves its wifigs in light. The pale thin moon. 

Her crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white hark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form 
(Ridged as the ocean sands, with spots of blue. 

Like water left by the receding tide) 

A calm celestial shore ! — How beautiful ! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene ! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world — a sky-girt plain — 

Now looks as never more the tempest's tread 
Would break its shining surface ; and the ship 
Seems destined ne’er agaiu to brave the gale. 

Anchored for ever on the silent deep ! 

But it is not in the description of inanimate beauty or of 
still life only, that our poet is skilled. Here is a “ portrait 
of a lady” lovely and noble in form and mind ; — 

It was not the magic spark 
From an eye so large and dark. 

Nor the forehead high and fair. 

Nor the long rich Bakes of hair, 

Like the floating clouds that grace 
The sweet moon's out-brightening face ' 

Nor the mouth, whose flexile bow 
With each movement, swift and slow. 

Deadlier than tbe Boy-Ood's art. 

Sends an arrow to tbe heart — 

Nor the small band, ear and foot. 

That high blood and old impute — 

Nor the manner, noblv bred — 

Nor the well-set, stately head. 

Bending, rising, like a flower 
When the breeze just stirs the bower— 

Nor the shoulder’s sheet of enow — 

Nor the little hills below — 

Nor tbe round obin, chiselled fine— 

Nor the stnopth cheek’s flowing line— 

Nor the curves the painter loves 
When the worshipped model moves— 
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Ob not one of these, nor all 
That have made so many fall 
Prostrate on the earth ^fore thee, 
Caused my spirit to adore thee ! 


Lady, ’twas a spell refined 
Woven by the heart and mind ; 

Else perchance had 1 withstood 
Witcheries of flesh and blood ; 

But to heighten every grace 
And etherialize the face. 

Making the bright form more bright ; 
Like a vase alive with light, 

All my raptured soul to win. 

Came a glory from within. 


Wisdom, genius, wit and worth. 
Sage-like thinkinc, child-like mirth. 
Taste unerring, skill thine own. 
Painting's touch, and music’s tone. 
Meekness in thine happiest mood. 

In aflQiction fortitude, 

Firmness ne’er devoid of truth. 
Generous tenderness and truth. 

And each nameless lesser charm 
That can worldly cares disarm. 

That to Woman God hath given 
Tn make- this else dull earth a heaven,— 
These, sweet Lady, these are thine— 

A moral galaxy divine 1 


Of course,— and these lines lead naturally to the declaration, 
L. R., like all other true poets, is, or has been, an ardent 
ver. But he is not an amatory poet. There 
irses” in the volume before us, a,nd they evince a aeUcate 
ntiment, quite in keepmg with that which 
her compositions of the author. But the passion seldom if 
rer, rises above admiration. A beautiful scene, or a beloved 
lild, calls forth a more rapturous expression ^ 

ie enchantments of the gentler sex "K Ji 

e some stanzas of fareweU, that speak but coldly the lovers 


You hid me not repine— 

You’ll 'hve me evermore.’ •; 

’Tie this sweet truth of thine 
That makes our parting sore. 

11 

If I could but believe 
That fondly trusted heart ^ 

Could change, or could deceive, 

’Twould pain me less to part. 

P P 
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If I could only deem 
Thine heart so false a thing, 

One tear for a past dream 
Were all my sorrowing. 

IT 

But well I know thy worth, 

And what my loss must ^ ; 

There is not on this earth 
So dear a thing to me. 

T. 

One kiss-one more— the last 
Perchance for many a year I — 

The small hand’s preeeure’s past— 

She’s gone— aad I am hm ^ 

VI. 

1 wake as from a dream. 

And real horrors rise ; 

I thought not life could seem 
So dark to human eyes. 

VII. 

The prisoner that can see 
The race he loveth well 
(Though ’tween his bars) may be 
Resigned within his cell, 
vm. 

But when malignant fate 
Both that last solace steal. 

In bis so lonely state 
He feels what I now feel. 

There are other "farewell stanzas^ equally calm as these, 
but we will not quote them. The followii^ " stanzas” are bet- 
ter and eloquently speak warm natural feelmg ; — 

I. 

They tell me health’s transparent flower glows freshly on thy cheek, 
They say that in the festal hall thy looks of rapture speak ; 

They know that boundless love is mine, but do not read my heart. 

And little dream their friendly words awake an inward smart. 

ii. 

I well might weep to learn that care had blanched thy lovely brow, 
And yet thine happier fate calls forth no natefnl gladness now ; 

1 judge from this sad jealous oreast, and deem if thou wert true. 

Thou could’st not feel a moment’s mirth, nor wear that rosy hue. 

in. 

I should not thus forget, dear girl, that early years are bright. 

That hearts so young and pure as thine are touched with holy light, 
And like the fountain’s crystal streams that through spring meadows 
run. 

Reflect alone the fairest things that kindle in the sun. 

IT, , , , 

They tell me too, that ’mid the crowd thou hast a smile for all, 

That oft upon the lowliest oar thy kindest accents fall : 

And oh ! I doubly mourn my fate, and breathe an envious sigh. 

To think the stranger heais that voice, and meets that radiant eye t 
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V. 

And yet 'tie aelfish thus to grieve — ^"tis base to doubt thy truth, 

Those looks and tones of tenderness beseem thy gentle youth ; 

And if thy soul of virtue's charms displays a bounteous store, 

Thou need’st not, sweet one, love the less, though I must love the more. 

VI. 

In fancy s trance I kiss thy brow, and clasp thee to my breast*— 

But ah ! how soon that dream departs, like sun-light in the west ! 

And then thy path is dark astheir’s who wander through the night. 
When suddenly the fitful winds have quenched a cheering light. 

VII. 

. And yet not wholly comfortless is home’s deserted cell, 

For there thy written words remain of faithful love to tell ; 

And these are symbols of the soul that life’s fond records save, 

E’en when the hand that traced the lines is mouldering in the grave. 

VIII. 

And still around my neck is hung that last dear gift of thine. 

So like a fairy talisman — a spell almost divine ! 

I hold it in my trembling hand — 1 touch thy braided hair ! 

I do but press the secret spring— -and see thy features fair ! 

We must extract the following sonnet too, if merely to 
show that our poet has known enough of love to enable him 
to give good advice to one similarly afflicted : — 

TO A VRIBND IN LOVE. 

Believe me, dearest friend, ’twere nobler far 
To scorn tbe prize for which thy soul hath yearned, 

Than tamely feed a passion proudly spurned 
By one whom thou hast worshipped as a star. 

Oh 1 live not thus eternally at war 
With loftier b|t>es 1 Before thy young veins burned 
With love’s sweet poison, who like thee discerned 
The glad earth’s glory, or so laughed at care ? 

Arrest then quickly this delirious fever, 

Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh ; 

Forget a cold, disdainful heart for ever ; 

Seek the green meadows and the mountains high 
And crystal rivers. Feast thine amorous eye 
On Nature’s charms, for she repulseth never. 

The sonnet, as we have mentioned, is a favourite form of verse 
with our poet, and it is one in which he excels. Hence we are 
tempted to give a few more specimens of his taste and skill in 
weaving poetical thoughts into this web of linked sweetness t— 

SONNET. 

Dear G , old friendships are a welcome theme. 

Yet mournful ever, for o’er bright years fled 
We muse, and call up faces of the dea^ 

And pleasures past and many an early dream. 

Then the long voyage on Life’s mystic stream 
Seems all too brief— we turn and gaze a-head. 

And watch the dim night gradually spread, 

WhUe yet our wake is tinged with golden gleam. 

How bland the breeze, how beautiful the wave, 
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We never felt as now, when o’er the sky 
Sweet day begins to fade, and time’s swift tide 
Hath brought us nearer to that ocean wide — 
Eternity— of mortal dreams the grave— 

Vast treasury of the things that may not die ! 

SONNETS. 

BV A BRIIISU-IMDTAM EXILE ¥0 HIS BISTANT CHILDBEN. 

I. 

My sad heart sickens in this solitude — 

Home is no longer home, — yet eloquent 
Are these lone walls of by gone merriment — 

The noisy pranks of that small blithesome brood 
That call me father ! Memories sad intrude, 

Like silent ghosts, where late the air was rent 
With shouts of joy — where merriest hours 1 spent 
With merriest playmates in their merriest mood ! 

Dear human links that bind me to life's oar I 
Sweet stars that pierce the dark cell of my heart 1 
Clearer than in a glass, e’en now before 
Mine eyes ye come, as when so grieved to part 
1 shed the bitter tear : — ah ! Fancy’s art 
Transcends the wondrous skill of wizards boar ! 

II. 

Not mirrored shapes— reaZitier ye seem ! 

Sweet ones 1 at this glad moment I behold 
What never famed Italian painter old 
Hath rivalled, or the poet’s printed dream — 

A living picture ! She whose soft eyes gleam 
With gentle love — who, coy, but ab, not cold. 

Drops their fair lids when strangelt’ looks are bold — 
Sits at the side of one whose bliss supreme 
Is all maternal To that mother’s knee 
The youngest girl, half-pleased, half-frightened, flies ; 
For lo I my cherub boy, with innocent glee, 

Masks his frank features for a gay surprize ! 

Loud laughs the second-born her charms are three— 
Rose cheeks, and cherry lips, and violet eyes ! 

HI. 

I bear the waves upon the sad sea-shore— 

And ah ! my visionary group bath fled 1 
To me those dear existences are dead ; 

For distance is a death that all dep.lore 
Who part as we have parted, never more 
To meet as we have met— alas I instead 
Each with a sadder heart, a graver head — 

So difierent, though the same ! Perchance before 
Their cottage white my prattlers are at play !— 

I hear the waves upon the sad sea-shore ! 

Those billows roll between us, — who shall say 
They’ll bear my treasures back — that they’ll restore 
A family to a father, weak and gray. 

Who soon must sleep beneath earth’s grassy floor? 

Calcutta, July 13, 1843. 
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We have said that a beautiful scenes or a beloved child, 
calls forth a more rapturous expression of feeling from D. L.B., 
than all the enchantments of the gentler sex can evoke. His 
appreciation of the beauties of nature as displayed on land and 
water, we have already amply illustrated. Of his devotion to 
his children, the book contains many tokens, — they have in- 
spired some of his best and most heart-stirring poetry. And 
how could the muse be embodied more beautifully, more purely 
than in a lovely and loving child. “ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,’’ and on earth, our guardian angels oft assume their form 
and feature. We knew a man who, when tempted to sin, if he 
had only strength to carry him amongst his chil&en, was beyond 
the tempter’s power ; even if he could but occupy his heart 
with thoughts of them he was, he said, almost safe. But to re- 
turn to our poet and Ms children. Thus he speaks of them as 
the ** consolations of exile,” even when absent and distant : — 

Fair children ! still, like phantoms of delight, 

Ye haunt mj soul on this strange distant shore, 

As the same stars shine through the tropic night 
That charmed me at my own sweet cottage door. 

Though 1 have left ye long, 1 love not less ; 

Though ye are far away, I watch ye still ; 

Though I can ne’er embrace ye, I may bless. 

And e’en though absent, guard ye from each ill! 

Still the full interchange of soul is ours, 

A silent converse o’er the waters wide. 

And Fancy’s spell can speed the lingering hours. 

And fill the f^ace that yearning hearts divide. 

And not alone the written symbols show 

Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth. 

Art’s glorious magic bids the canvas glow 

With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 

The fairy forms that in my native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a parent’s pride. 

Are gathered near me on this foreign strand. 

And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside I 
And almost I forget an exile’s doom. 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam. 

Each scene and object breathes an air of home. 

And time and distanoe vanish like a dream 1 

There are several other pieces addressed to his children, or 
of which they are the subject ; but the following verses seem 
to us so good, that we are tempted to pass by the rest, and to 
give these entire, notwithstanmng their length : — 

STANZAS TO MT CHILD. 

I. 

I gaze on thy sweet face. 

My lightly laughing boy I 
And charms no painter’s hand could trace 
Behold in pride and joy. 
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While pleasure almost turns to pain. 

(For human hearts may soaroe sustain 
Such bliss without alloy), 

Till tears, too sweet for those who grieve, 
Oush forth to chasten and relieve! 

II. 

. And e’en when sorrow’s hour 

Brings gloom upon ray soul, 

And shades o’er Life's dull landscape lour 
Like clouds that slowly roll 
Round solemn Twilight’s dusky car. 

Thine image kindles as a star. 

To cheer me and console. 

And dreary thoughts and mournful dreams 
Soon pass like mist 'neath morning beams. 

III. 

For in that bright blue eye 
Still glow the rays of bliss, 

Like lustre from an azure sky, 

Or realms more fair than this ; 

Though vexed with worldly cares 1 roam. 
They shall not darken this dear home. 

Nor check the rapturous kiss 
That greets thy fresh and rosy charms 
When clasped within mine eager arms ! 

IV. 

This heart indeed were cold 
To feeling’s gentle sway. 

If while thy fairy form 1 fold. 

And those small fingers play 
Around my neck, thy face the while 
Upraised to catch the wonted smile. 

Mine eye could turn away. 

Or that calm sullen language wear 
That tells of sadness or despair. 

V. 

I have not darkly roved 
O’er Nature’s fair domain. 

Nor gazed on sun-lit scenes unmoved 
In hours of mental pain, 

And far less could my soul disown 
The light round sinless children thrown. 
That ne’er can shine again 
When years bring guilt, and life no more 
Is bright and joyous as before. 

VI. 

I see my own first hours. 

While lingering over thine ; 

I see thee pluck the fresh spring-flowers. 

An artless wreath to twine ; 

The same bright hues their beauty yields 
As those I sought in dewy fields. 

When kindred bliss was mine ; 

And while by memory thus beguiled, 

1 almost deem myself a child. 
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VII. 

How oft the phantom Care 
Hath swiftly passed away, 

As some nighthira that may not dare 
The morning's holy ray, 

While half unoonsoiously mine eye 
Hath drank thy charms, till Suddenly 
I felt the fond smile play 
Around my lips, nor could refrain, 

But kissed thee o'er and o'er again! 

VIII. 

I've watched thy little wiles, 

A thousand times and more. 

And yet they win my ready smiles 
As freely as before ; 

Thy dear, familiar, prattled words 
Are sweeter than the songs of birds 
On some calm sun>lit shore ; — 

Each nm grace brings as proud surprize 
As lights a star'disooverer's eyes. 

IX. 

E'en “ thrice-told tales" are sweet 
That cheerful children tell. 

On sounds their lovely lips repeat 
The ear for aye could dwell ; 

Unlike all other things of earth 
Their winning ways and sinless mirth 
Still bold us as a spell ; 

In every mood, in every hour 
They bear the same enchanting power. 

X. 

Ah ! dearest child, if thou 
A child couldst thus remain, 

And I for ever gaze as now 
On one without a stain 
Of earthly guilt or earthly care, 

With heart as pure and form as fair 
As sainted spirits gain, 

Rethinks e’en this drear world might seem 
A heaven as sweet as man could dream ! 

XI. 

But mortal flowerets grow 
Till all their bright tints fade. 

And thy maturer bloom must know 
The bleak world's tempest-shade : — 
Thine eyes a father's fall shall trace. 

His form shall sink before thy face. 

And when thine heart hath paid 
Its tribute brief of natural tears, 

Thou’lt seek awhile what soothes and cheers. 

XII. 

As I now gaze on thee 
E'en thou perchance shalt gaze 
On one whose smiles of guiltless glee 
The same prhud bliss shall ruse. 
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’Till he to sterner manhood grown 
Shall see thee to the grave go down, 

And while thy frame decays 
Beneath the cold, damp, silent sod, 

Shall follow in the track thou’st trod, 
xni. 

Alas ! how this dim scene 
Is fraught with change and death ! 
What countless myriads here have been 
To breathe a moment’s breath, 

Then sink beneath that mortal doom 
That makes the wide green earth a tomb. 
Its dowers a funeral wreath ; 

And oh ! what countless myriads more 
Shall rise and fall ere Time is o’er ! 

XIV. ■ 

One after one we fill 
The darkly yawning grave ; 

On Time’s vast ocean never still 
Thus wave suoceedeth wave ; 

And all, that from the wreck of life, 

The change, the tumult, and the strife. 
The happiest fate may save, 

Is but the memory of a dream, 

A name whose glory is a gleam ! 

XV. 

But hence with thoughts like these, 
(The present still is ours !) 

They come like autumn’s blighting breeze 
Through summer’s leafy bowers ; 
Thy glittering eye and sunny brow 
Are all my soul shall gaze on now ; 

And when the future lowers. 

I’ll think of that celestial clime 
Where all things own eternal prime ! 

XVI. 

The transitory gloom 
Is floating fast sway ! 

I cannot long behold thy bloom 
And dream of dull decay ; 

And like a sun-burst on the scene 
Where April’s fitful clouds have been 
Is jov’s returning ray. 

While balm is shed from fancy’s wing. 
Like odours waving spice-boughs fling. 

XVII. 

Oh, how that fair face glows ! 

How that small bosom heaves 1 
Those red lips tremble like the rose 
When light airs part the leaves ; 

A sudden laughter fills thine eye, 

And comes as if thou knew’st not why. 

As viewless zephyr weaves 
The dimples shining waters show— 

Like those thy cheeks are wearing now I 
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XVUI. 

Oh ! spirit gladdening sight ! 

Oh ! happiness divine ! 

To feel a father’s sacred right. 

To call such cherub mine ! 

A humble name, and lowly state 
Have been, and still may be, my fate, 

Yet how can I repine 
At want of wealth, or fame, or power. 

While blest with this fair human flower ! 

That is about the longest poem in the book. D. L. R.’8 muse, 
though often on the wing, has never taken a long flight. 
This is unfortunate for his fame as a poet. No modern bard 
may hope to live in the mind of posterity, unless he has en- 
shrined his memory in some goodly monument, the work of his 
own genius. Even the glowing lyrics of Burns would scarce 
suffice to preserve the individualitv of their author, unless aided 
by his “ Cottar’s Saturday night.’’ 

D. L. E. has scarcely attempted narrative poetry, unless 
we may recognize such an attempt in one or two short stories 
in blank- verse, and as many ** anecdotes,” gracefully rendered in 
rhyme. One of the former entitled “ A soldier’s dream ” — of 
the last judgement audits consequences, — seems to be the result 
of an experimental attempt at the grand style in poetry — our 
author’s first (and happily, we believe, his only) attempt, and 
that too a very little one, in this style. We give a small sample 
of D. L. R.’8 dealings with the horrible: — 

And now with horrid laughter mixed with yells 
More terrible than shuddering Fancy heat’s 
Raising strango echoes in the charnel vault. 

Uprose grim Fiends of Hell, and urged us on, 

Through paths of hideous gloom, till like the sea 
At night, wide shown beneath the lightning's glare, 

A boundless plain quick burst upon the view ! 

In the dim distance glittered shafts of war ; — 

Wild Horror’s cry, and Hate’s delirious shout. 

The din of strife, and shrieks of agony. 

Came on the roaring blast 1 A mighty voice. 

Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried, 

*' On to the Hell of Battle /” These dread words, 

Jiike sudden thunder, startled and dismayed 
Each quailing warrior’s soul. But soon despair 
Was wrought to frenzy, and we madly rushed 
To join the strife of demons ! 

One alone 

Amid that countless throng now caught mine eye 1 
His was the form 1 loved not in my youth. 

And cursed in after years We fiercely met — 

A wild thrust reached him. Then he loudly shrieked. 

And Death’s relieving hand besought in vain. 


Q 
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Where Death could never come ! With quenchless rage, 

And strength untamed, on his triumphant foe, 

Again he turned l—but h« was victor now ; — 

And in unutterable pain — 1 woke ! 

'Twas morning— and the aun’e far-levelled rays 
Oleamed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered— ne'er to wake again ! 

Surely our tender-hearted poet must have supped on some- 
thing heavier than ambrosia, before he dreamed this dream and 
wrote this poem ! 

It is only experimentally, too, that our j^ct has essayed his 
powers as a humourist in only one of his effusions in verse 
do we find any attempt at the facetious, and this solitary efibrt 
is not, to our thinking, a happy one. It is a piece entitled “ The 
Rivals,” which commences thus ; — 

I wish, mamma, you’d toll that man 
To keep his money — and bis distance ; 

For let him teaze me all he can. 

He’ll never conquk my resistance. 

He slyly pinched my cheek one day — 

(The wretch !) and tried to look most charming. 

While 1 felt any thing but gay. 

And thought bis fondness quite alarming. 

" Come now," said I. " I’ll test your love 
[The rich old hunks looked pleased and tender,] 

“ Ah ! Dearest !’’ cried he, “ iMrliug ! Dove ! 

What service could I fail to render ?’’ 

“ 1 care not for your purse or place,” 

Said [, “ for these could charm me never ; 

But grant one favour— hide your face, 

Aud let us say farewell for ever,” 

And, after the young lady has indirectly expressed a deciiled 
and very proper preference for her poet lover over “ the rid', 
old hunks,” she concludes thus: — 

I wish, mamma, you would not quiz. 

You vex me with your wicked smiling ; 

You think I’m smitten with his phiz, 

And that his Muse is too beguiling ? 

Well, have it all your own way, then, 

And, if it will afford you pleasure, 

I’ll own he is the best of men. 

And that bis heart would be a treasure. 

“ Behold the gentle minstrel comes ! — 

You love each other, and you show it,” 

(Exclaims Mamma,) *' so no more kum$ ; 

Charles, take her ! — Mary, here’s your poet !— 

Exchange your vows and laugh at sorrow, 

Indulge in love’s delicious frenzy, 

And Mary shall be styled to-mo'nw, 

I’he pretty Mrs. Charles Mackenzie,” 
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The psychological poetry of D. L. R is distinguished 
rather by purity of sentiment and elegance of expression, than 
depth of thought and power of i m agination. There is no 
aiming at the sublime or the mysterious. The reader is never 
oppressed by a weight of imagery, or bewildered by abstrusi- 
ties of expression. There are no versified metaphysics” in 
the volume before us, and we are glad th&t it is so. He may 
run who readeth, and never have to stop or turn back 
to ponder over a true or beautiful thought, ere he can recognise 
its truth or its beauty. The greatest fault, if it be not 
rather a mere characteristic than a fault, is the general preva- 
lence of a melancholy feeling, the feeling of an exile. D. L. R 
is an expatriated Briton, doomed for a very uncertain time to 
fast from the beauties of European nature and the delights of 
English social life, in the fires of this dull, tame, scorched and 
steaming Bengal. He is a poet and feels this privation. He is, 
moreover, a father separated from his children, and this adds 
poignancy to the feeling. Hence, not only does this spirit per- 
vade much of his poetry, but it also displays itself in the sub- 
ject, tenor and title of many of his poems. It is not, how- 
ever, that the poet cannot appreciate the beauties of the soil 
and clime on which and in which it is his lot still to dwell. 
That he can do so, and that yet, in spite of his frequent and 
laudably earnest efforts at resignation, he still feels all the 
woes of exile, is manifest in such verses as the following : — 

HOMK-VI8tONS. — WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

I. 

The skies are blue as summer seas — the plains are green and bright — 
The groves are fair as Eden’s bowers— the streams are liquid light — • 
The sun rise bursts upon the scene, like glory on the soul, 

And richly round the couch of Day the twilight curtains roll. 

It. 

But oh ! though beautiful it be, I yearn to leave the land,— 

It glows not with the holier hues that tinge my native strand. 

Where shadows of departed dreams still float o’er hill and grove, 

And, mirrored in the wanderer's heart, immortalize its love ! 

III. 

I gaze upon the stranger's face — I tread on foreign ground, 

And almost deem Enchantment's wand hath raised up all around: — 

My spirit may not mingle yet with scenes so wild and strange. 

And keeps in scorn of fleshly bonds its old accustomed range. 

IV. 

In that sweet hour when Fancy’s spell inebriates the brain. 

And breathing forms to phantoms turn, and lost friends live again, 

(>h I what a dear delirious joy unlocks the source of tears, 

While like unprisoned birds we seek the haunts of happier years. 
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But wo wcro discussing the character of D. L. R.’s psycliolo^ 
gical poetry, and must not be tempted back to wander among 
the beauties of his description. Briefly then, for we find 
that wo are transgressing the limits which we have assigned to 
this branch of tne subject, we will proceed to select a poetical 
piece, which will suffice to show that our author can deal with 
other and more serious subjects than bright skies and bright 
eyes. Tho following appears to us excellent alike in style, sen- 
timent and moral : — 


DEATH. 

“ I leave you and all my other concerns, in the hands of that God, who wUl cer- 
tainly do that which is best for us both ; but I can assure you, that if my prajecif, 
tvnd tho prayers of a great many excellent friends here about, can keep you n few 
years longer from heaven, you will not be there very soon,”— C»rre«jwn</ence and 
Diary of Philip Doddridge, D. D. 

1 . 

We weep and tremble at the doom— 

The dreadful doom of death : 

’Tis sad amidst the fair earth's bloom 
To yield this mortal breath ! 

The brave may proudly bear the pain— 

That soon must pass away — 

But oh ! to think that ne’er again 
Dear friends with eager hands shall greet, 

• Or fond hearts share Love’s converse sweet, 

O’erwhelms us with dismay ! 

n. 

‘Tis true that trusting faith is told 
Of worlds beyond the sky, 

And few there are so blind or bold 
As dare such creed deny ; 

It is not that an after-state. 

Or dark or doubtful seems ; 

Alas! wo shrink from future fato 
Because wo may not brook the thought 
That hours with Life’s endearments fraught 
Are unreturning dreams ! 

111 . 

Wo find each earthly bliss alloyed. 

Each smile foretells a tear ; 

But yet the breast would soon bo cloyed 
That never felt a fear : — 

The beauty of the brightest beam 
Is deepened by the shade — 

Fairest the stars through darkness gleam — 

The broad red sun of evon-tide 
Assumes a more imposing pride 
In floating clouds arrayed. 

IV. 

Fdrfection hath not reigned on earth. 

Nor ruled the human mind ; 

W e pant not for diviner worth , 

Nor raptures more refined ; 
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A human weakness makes us cling 
To human forms alone ; 

We feel we cannot coldly fling 
On Lethe's dark insatiate stream 
The charms of Life’s familiar dream 
And turn to scenes unknown. 

V. 

'Tie this that fills the final hour 

With mournfulness and dread ; 
Love’s tender ties and friendship’s power 
Avail not with the dead ! 

And though we meet to part no more 
We shall not be the same ; 

The things that linked our hearts of yore 
The damp cold hand of death divides, 
And nought in holier realms abides 
Of this terrestrial frame. 

VI. 

Thy radiant fields, Eternity ! 

The dreamer’s breast alarm ; 

They echo not a human sigh 

Nor own a human charm ! 

'Thy skies the dazzled soul appal 
And too severely glow ; 

Their hues no mortal aays recall ; — 

And in thy bright and boundless space 
Where only spirits dwell, we trace 
No features loved below ! 

VII. 

Oh, visions weak and idle fears 

That fleshly hearts beguile. 

At which methinks through pitying tears 
Angelic faces smile ! 

Were that dark curtain drawn aside 

This world andiieaven between, 
How all the painted mists of pride. 
Delusive hopes, and fancies vain, 

Would fade like twilight’s shadowy train, 
’Neath day’s broad sky serene ! 

VIII . 

For He, who breathed us into birth. 

And placed us here below. 

Who made the dull mole under earth 
A sense of pleasure know, 

Who bade the bee suck luscious life 
From plants that poison bear. 

And gave to Man in fields of strife 
A taste of peace — in heavenly bowers 
Will surely grant diviner pgwers 
Diviner bliss to share. 

IX. 

With God shall God-like spirits dwell. 

With God like rapture glow. 

Nor on their dim deserted cell 

One glance regretful throw ; 
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And as the man out grows tho child, 

Each earth’freed soul mature, 

With Life's mean gauds no more beguiled, 

Shall proudly rise o'er mortal dreams, 

And scatter, like a sun, the steams 
Of this low soil impure ! 

And now we turn to our po^’s prose compositions, not reluct- 
antly, for we find in them mu^ reading as pleasant and profita- 
ble as that supplied by his verse. It is here that he displays 
the rich and varied treasures of his literary erudition, set- 
ting them worthily in a style, pure, elegant and charming. He 
is a true poet— we will not pretend to say, of the highest order 
— and as a poet he is, perhaps, best known to the public. But 
we like him better as an essayist than as a poet. Indeed, it 
is in this department of literature that his matured powers 
have been most largely exercised. Like the majority of able 
prose writers, he began in verse ; and, unlike many of that majo- 
rity, he succeeded suiBSciently well to win the reputation of a 
poet Prose however has been his business, verse the occupation 
and solace of his leisure hours. But while his poetry is all 
poetry, much of his prose is truly poetical in sentiment and 
expression. Take for instance this, our first excerpt, from a de- 
lightful essay on his favourite subject, “ Children — 

If men may dare to idolize any sublunary thing, it is a sinless and 
smiling child. *• Suffer,” says Jesus Christ, “ little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, /or of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The auttior 
of these beautiful words was once an infant himself, and oh, ineffable glory! 
the pure light that encircled the child, still shone around the man ! It is a 
touching, and i hope not an irreverent reffectinn, that he whose manhood 
surpassed all human conceptions — he whom men believe to have been the 
Deity himself — did not, in bis earlier years, exhibit to earthly eyes more 
innocence and beauty than are easily conceivable in a human child. Could 
we but preserve our first purity with the progress of our intellectual powers, 
we should, indeed, be little lower than the angels. The description of our 
first parents in Paradise is like a radiant vision ; but I cannot help regarding 
it, beautiful as it is, as in some degree deficient in cine great source of 
poetical and human interest, when 1 remember that they knew not the 
charms of childliood, but came abruptly, I had almost said unnaturally, 
into mature existence, unaccompanied by those earlier associations, which 
like the shadows in the golden light of evening, grow more and more lovely 
as our day declines, and reflect their lingering hues upon our latest path. 
Methinks that even Paradise itself would have looked more divine, had 
little human cherubim flitted gaily over the green velvet slopes, and passed 
from flower to flower, their light laughs breaking like celestial music on the 
air, and their golden locks glittering in tho sun. 

A lovely woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, and the austerer 
grace of manhood Alls the soul with a proud sense of the majesty of human 
nature ; but there is something far less earthly and more intimately allied 
to our holiest imaginings in the purity of a child. It satisfies the most 
delicate fancy and the severest judgment. Its happy and affectionate feel- 
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ings are unchecked by one guileful thought or one cold suspicionf Its littlo 
beauteous face betrays each emotion of its heart, and is as transparent as 
tlie silvery cloud-veil of a summer sun that shows all the light within. It 
is as fearless and as innocent in its waking hours as in its quiet slumbers. 
It loves every one, and smiles on all ! 

1 have sometimes gazed upon a beautiful child with a passion only equall- 
ed in intensity by that of youthful love. The heart at such a time is nearly 
stifled with a mixed emotion of tenderness, admiration, and delight. It 
almost aches with affection. 1 can fully sympathize in a mother’s deep 
idolatry. I love all lovely children ; and have often yearned to imprint a 
tliousand passionate kisses upon a stranger’s child, though met, perhaps, 
but for a moment in theatres or in streets, and passing from me, like a ra- 
diant shadow, to be seen no more. ’The sudden appearance of a child of ex- 
traordinary beauty comes upon the spirit like a flash of light, and often 
breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, as a sun-burst scatters the mist of 
morning. 

The changing looks and attitudes of children afford a perpetual feast to 
every eye that has a true perception of grace and beauty. They surpass the 
sweetest creations of the poet.or the painter.* They are prompted by ma- 
ternal nature who keeps an incessant watcb over her infant favourites, and 
directs their minutest movements, and their most evanescent thoughts. 
Heneath such holy tutorage they can never err. They throw their sleek and 

I diant limbs into every variety of posture, and still preserve the true line of 
) 0 auty, as surely as a ball preserves its roundness. They live in an atmos- 
phere of loveliness, and like moving clouds are ever changing their ethereal 
aspects, and yet always catch the light. 

Even the moral defects of maturer years are often beautiful in childhood, 
and boar a different character. The cunning of the man is innocent arch- 
ness in the child. Ignorance in the one, is a gross and miserable condition ; 
in the other, it is purity and bliss. The imperfections, that are ludicrous or 
offensive in manhood, in infancy are inexpressibly engaging. The stam- 
mering of an adult, or his mistakes in acquiring a new language, are un- 
pleasing to the most friendly ear, and oven lower him in some degree in his 
own estimation. But the first imperfect sounds and broken words of a child 
are as sWeet as the irregular music of interrupted rivulets. They stir the 
heart-like magic, and impel us, as it were, in the sudden wantonness of af- 
fection, to shut the little rosy portals of the cherub’s soul with a shower of 
impetuous kisses. 'The garrulity of age is not like the eager prattling of 
infancy. The child’s artless talk can never weary us. Our ears are as tire- 
less as bis tongue. 

Timidity in manhood is degrading ; but in a little child it is interesting 
and lovely, whether he flies from the object of alarm like a startled fawn, or 
nestles closer in his mother’s lap. The coquetry of a woman is vanity and 
deceit ; but in a child it is mere playfulness and innocent hilarity Every 
thing connected with childhood changes its nature Words of abuse be- 
come words of endearment. Imp and rogue, when applied to an infant, are 
soft and fond expressions that fall gracefully from the fairest lips. 

'The drums and rattles of the child are objects of unalloyed delight, but 
the playthings of the man are grave and 'terrible delusions. They goad 
him with secret thorns that rankle in his heart for ever. Envy, avarice, 
and ambition, mingle their poison in his sweetest cup. Even his superior 
knowledge is but a source of evil. It surrounds him with temptations, while 

* Northcote tells w, that when Sir Joshua Reynolds desired to learn what real 
grace was, he studied it in the natural movements of cliildren. 
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it throws a^hadow upon all big hopes, and takes off the bloom from life 
It i» too little for his mind, and too much for his heart. 

The child, on the other hand, revels in his happy consciousness of pre- 
sent good, and foresees no future ill. He knows neither weariness nor dig. 
content. " Solitude" to him is sometimes “ blithe society,” and in the thick- 
est crowds, be is as free and unconstrained as in his loneliest haunts. Hig 
ingenuous heart is never chilled by the glaucQ of a human eye, nor can he 
fashion his innocent features into a false expression. His own eye is as 
lucid as the breexe-bared heavens. If he reads no “sermon in stones," he 
sees “ good in every thing.” He has universal faith. He discovers no 
thing evil, and sees none but friends. He gives up his whole being to 
gentle affections, and a sense of unequivocal enjoyment. He is not what 
cold age would make him, “ nothing, if not critical.” To him the rise of 
the green curtain at the theatre reveals a real world. Fie has ever a teui- 
for the distresses of the heroine, and breathes harder as he gazes, with all hia 
soul in his eyes, on the hero’s adventurous exploits. Tho tricks and conuii- 
drums of tho clown are never Hat, or stale, or unprofitable to him ; and hn 
fitly testifies to their merit, when holding his lovely head aside (his check 
as round and blooming as a sun-kissed peach,) he claps his little palms toge- 
ther in an ecstacy of admiration, and then turns to the maternal face, as if 
assured of her hearty sympathy in his delight. 

. Here is a specimen of a diflerent style, — and on a very 
ditterent subject, Dr. Samuel Johnson as a critic : — 

One of the most celebrated of the poet-critics of modern times was Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, who displayed extraordinary sagacity and acuteness in 
analysing the merits of the kind of poetry that was most allied to his own, 
but who could never pass beyond that limit, with any degree of safety or 
success. He could dissect with the most severe precision the unmeaning 
nonsense and cold extravagances of the writers whom he has so oddly sty] 
od the “ metaphysical poets ” though ho could ill appreciate their occasional 
Hashes of. genuine inspiration; and no critic has written inoro sensibly 
upon the character of Pofie and Dryden. But Milton, and Gray, and 
Collins were out of his jurisdiction. They made an appeal to hiS taste and 
imagination that he could not answer. Ho had no eye for their richly 
colored visions, and no ear for thoir divinest music. He was proof 
against the “ enchanting ravishment” that would “take the prisoned sour 
of a more sensitive critic, and “ lap it in Elysium.'* Speaking entirely 
from his own feelings, he closes his review of Paradise Lost with tlio 
Gothic assertion, that its perusal is a duty rattier than a pleasure. Of the 
LycidaSf which is so full of rich and varied melodies, he was of opinion 
that the diction was harsh and the numbers unpleasing. He once told 
Anna Seward that “ he would hang a dog that read that poem twice 
‘‘ What th0n»” said Anna, “ must become of me, who can say it by heart 
and who often repeat it to myself with* a delight which grows by what it 
feeds on ? ' “ Die** said Boswells Bear, “ in, a surfeit of bad taste '*^' This 
is 8urcly» not only what the lady calls it, ** awful impoliteness,” but a 
melancholy proof of Johnson’s utter insensibility to some of the most ex- 
quisite charms of verse. He who could praise so highly the regular notes 
of Pope, hael no oar for the varied moveinonta of Milton s sonnets, some of • 

^ Dr. Joseph Warton has remarked, that “ he who wishes to know, whether he bus 
a true taste for poetry or not, should consider whether he is highly delighted or net 
with Uie perusal of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas* ** 
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\vhich are of such incomparable force and beauty. He has observed, that 
“ of the best it can only be said that they are not had*' Beattie tells us, 
Dr. Johnson confessed to him that he never read Milton through till he was 
obliged to do it, in order together words for his Dictionary; and that he 
spoke “ very peevishly” of the “ Masque of Coinus,” in which are 

V Strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

a 

Of Collins, Johnson*s unfavourable judgment is well known. With all 
his partiality and tenderness for the rnan, he had no feeling for the poet. 
He thought bis poetry was not without some degree of merit, but confessed 
that he found it unattractive. “ As men,” said he, “are often esteemed who 
cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort praise where 
it gives little pleasure and this is said of the finest ode-writer in tho 
language— one of the most poetical of poets. The author of the Ode to 
Evening, a poem that floats into the reader’s mind like a stream of 
celestial music, is pronounced harsh and prosaic in his diction ! The high 
tone of Gray’s lyric muse, and his exquisite versification, were lost upon 
the patron of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden.* When someone 
spoke to him of Chatterton, he exclaimed indignantly, “ Talk not to me of 
the powers of a vulgar uneducated stripling,” What would he have 
said of Burns ? 

Dr. Johnson was one of the best of the commentators upon Shake- 
speare, and yet this is saying little in his favour ; “ Bad is the best 
Pope was one of tho worst, which is saying not a little against him. Pope 
pronounced Shakespeare’s style the style of a bad age, and observed, in 
reference to Sackville’s Oordohuc, that the writers of a succeeding age might 
have improved, by copying from his drama a propriety in the sentiments 
and a dignity in the style which are essential to tragedy. Shakespeare 
ought to have studied Snckville as his model ! ! Johnson’s remarks and 
explanations are generally sensible and clear, and his preface to Shake- 
speare’s plays is a noble piece of writing ; but he never seems to enter 
thoroughly into the soul of that mighty poet. Ue could explain an obscure 
passage more readily than he could feel a fine one. He who thought a 
dirty street in London was a more agreeable prospect than the most 
romantic landscape in the world, and who was so insensible to the charms 
of music, as to wouder how any man of common sense could be so weak 
and foolish as to own its influence over his feelings, and could never for a 
moment give un the reins of his imagination into his author’s hands and 
be “ pleased he Knew not why and cared not wherefore,” was not likely to 
comment upon Shakespeare in a worthy spirit. 


This is from a paper on “ False criticism by true poets.” Our 
author in that essay produces so many proofs of tno inability 
of the best poets to judge with any approach to correctness of 
the quality and worth of a brother poet's productions, that we 
are tempted to the conclusion that no poet can be a fair and 
trust-wdrthy critic. And D. L. R. being undoubtedly a “ true 
poet,” we are prepared to see an illustration of this theory in 


* The poets in Dr. Johnson’s collection were all selected by the booksellers, with 
the exception of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and YtUden, who obtained admittance on 
me especial recommendation of the Doctor, as he himself tells us in his Life of Dr. 
Watts. Spenser and Shakespeare were excluded ! 


R R 
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some of bis own criticisms on certain poets held in groat estima^ 
tion among prosaic persons, as for instance, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, on each ot whom he is somewhat severe. We think, 
however, that few will feel inclined to quarrel with his estimate 
of the poetical character and standing of Alexander Pope, as 
set forth in the following notice of that over-praised and un- 
justly disparaged poet 

The character of Pope as a poet has been the subject of lonp and still 
continued controversy. Some critics deny that he is at all entitled to the 
name of poet; and others go into the opposite extreme and place him in the 
very highest rank. But that ho is an admirable writer of some sort or 
otlier, if not a true poet, is almost universally admitted. He had, beyoud 
all question, an intellect of extraordinary delicacy and acuteness, and pos- 
sessed the power of expressing his thoughts with unrivalled closeness, ele- 
gance, and precision. But when Byron compared him to Shakespeare, he 
was guilty of an idle extravagance. With some hesitation regarding the 
rival claims of Dryden, Pope's may safely ho prouounced the first name in 
the second class of British Poets, the first class consisting of Chancer, 
Spencer, Shakespeare and Milton, These four great writers are fairly entit- 
led to such high distinction, because they pierce beyond externals and more 
conventionalisms. Their representations of humanity are not local or tern* 
porary. They do not dosoribo manners hut men. They wrote for all ages 
and for all countries. Their language alone is not universal ; and this was 
no fault of theirs. The curse of Babel falls with peculiar severity upon tho 
poets, for tho fresh bloom of poetic inspiration is always injured in the process 
of translation. But foreigners, who master our language, however unfami' 
liar with our manners, can never fail to recognize those truthful delineations 
of general and everlasting nature which abound in the pages of the four 
great poets already mentioned. Shakespeare especially has addressed him- 
self to the universal heart. The jealousy of Othello and the ambition of 
Macbeth are as perfectly apprehondod by the intelligent Hindu alumni of 
RU English College in Calcutta, as by the students of a scholastic establish- 
ment in the poet’s native land. But Tope was too much of a London poet 
of tho Eighteenth century. He is so local and temporary that many of hi.s 
allusions are now wholly unintelligible even to bis own conntrjrmon His sa- 
tires, especially, are limited and obscure. It would bo almost impossible, for 
example, to make a native of Hindustan comprehend the greater portion of 
bis Epistle on the Characters of IV'fmen. But Shakespeare’s females are 
sketched with such miraculous power, and with such fidelity to general na- 
ture, that they are recognised in all countries and in all ages by every read- 
er who can understand the language in which his plays are written. Some 
of the German writers have entered upon an analysis of Shakespeare s 
characters, with, perhaps, more enthusiasm and judgment than any of our 
own critics ; and even they, who are acquainted with Inm only through tho 
medium of translation, acknowledge his merits with delight and wonder. 
But it is hardly fair to Pope to compare him in any way or for a single 
moment with Shakespeare. No two poets could be more widely separated 
from each other in the peculiarities of their genius. We ought to contem- 
plate Pope in bis own sphere. Let those who think his station at the head 
of the second order of poets not suificiently distinguished, consider how low 
stand above him, and wbat a long list of bright and honourable names 
are placed beneath him. 
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If Pope’s verses owe so much to art, they owe still more to inspiration. 
It must be admitted that he was not distinguished for that inexpressible en- 
thusiasm for truth and beauty, and that profound insight into general na- 
ture, which characterize the very highest order of poetic genius. These 
were not tbo predominant qualities of his mind. Ilis genius seemed 
upon the whole better fitted to satisfy the understanding, than to 
touch the heart, or kindle the imagination; though' ho was occasion- 
ally both tender and imaginative in no ordinary degree. No writer 
ever compressed so much sound sense into so narrow a compass and 
with so much elegance and ease. Condensation and perspicuity are amongst 
his most conspicuous merits. His satire wants breadth, but it never wants 
point; and no author in the English language has ever turned a compli- 
ment with more exquisite ingenuity and grace. Ills praise was the more 
valuable because it was always honest. It is said that Alderman Barber 
gave Pope to understand that he would make him a present of five thou- 
sand pounds for a single compliment. But the poet always boasted that he 
was “no man's slave or heir." ft is also reported that ho was offered in 
vain a considerable sum of money by the Duchess of AJarlborougli if ho 
w'onld give a good character of the Duke.^ 

Though Pope could not stir the depths of the human heart or raise velie- 
ment emotions, he know how to win our gentler sympathies. I’he sweetest 
and most unaffected passages in all his poetry are his domestic allusions. 
His egotism, when it is touched with tenderness, is inexpressibly engaging. 
He has not much humour, but his wit is always sharp and brilliant 

His versification has, perhaps, been overrated. It is highly polished, and 
is unrivalled in more smoothness ; but its uniformity, in a long poem, 
fatigues the ear. He was over-fastidious, and confined himself too exclu- 
sively to certain favourite sounds. There is hardly a line, ])erbaps, in all 
his poetry that is novel in the construction. In the sonnets of Shakespeare 
and the works of still earlier poets, we frequently meet with couplets of 
which Pope’s are but the echo. In studying the versification of other poets, 
he seems to have been attracted rather by separate lines than to have been 
charmed with the general effect, and to have erred in reproducing these in 
too close connection without the intermixture of other sounds. 'Ihe music 
is marred indeed by no discord, but it is wearisomely deficient in variety 
Tlie notes are sweet enough in themselves, but they are not skilfully blended. 
'J’here is no linked sweetness long drawn out," nor does be delight the ear 
with any musical surprise. When Pope borrows thoughts (and notwith- 
standing the richness of his own resources, he was a bold and frequent 
plagiarist) he is generally more successful than in his thefts of sound. He 
rarely appropriates another poet’s idea without improving it. 

This, we think, is true criticism by a true poet. But lest it 
should be thought that our author finds iteasiertobejusttothe 
dead than to the living, let us see what he says of two of the 

* The knowledge of these offers of payment for praise might possibly. have sug- 
gested, however unjustly, the scandal respecting a supposed offer for the suppres- 
sion of a satire on the Duchess of Marlborough (unaer the name of Atossa) and 
the poet’s reported acceptance of it. Pope had also in his life-time been accused of 
receiving a thousand pounds from the Duke of Chandos, and ungratefully returning 
the kindness with satire. The receipt of this sum he flatly and indignantly denied. He 
proudly ^serted that , if he was a good poet, there was one thing upon which he 
valued himself, and which was rare among good poets -a perfect independence. 

1 nave never, he said, “flattered any man, nor ever received anv thinir of anv 
man for my verses.’^ ^ ^ 
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most popular writers of the day, Charles Dickens and William 
Thackeray., After speaking with well-grounded admiration of 
“ David Uopperfield,” the latest work of the former, he says - 

Thackeray’s Petulennit has been brought to a close about the same time 
as Dickeus’s David Gopperfield, aud this coincidence, in point of time, in 
the two stories will, perhaps, suggest to many critics a comparison between 
the authors. Not that a comparison can be carried out on equal terms, 
for Thackeray is, in all essential points, so manifestly inferior to Dickens, 
that it is impossible to bring them together without making the on'e writer 
a foil to the other. Dickens is, unquestionably, a writer of a very high 
order of genius, and has creative aud poetical faculties that place him far 
above the autlior of Pendennia in the scale of intellect. Therq is, however, 
a greater equality in the writings of Thackeray than in those of Dickens. 
There are frequently whole pages, indeed chapters, in the works of tlio 
latter that in our opinion too much resemble some of the objectionable 
materials that make up the novel of Piokmok, which, in spite of a few 
occasional excellencies, has more sins against truth, nature, and good taste, 
than any novel that we ever met with from the pen of a man of genuine 
talent. Thackeray rarely falls so low — but then he never ascends so high 
as Dickens, and we suppose no one would hesitate to give the preference 
upon the whole to the most unequal writer of the two. And yet Thackeray's 
quality is not by any means a tame and dull uniformity ; nor is it a unifor- 
mity of mere wit, smartness and vivacity. He has sometimes scenes of 
gentle pathos,'though they do not stir the innermost depths of our nature 
like those of Dickens. It has been said that the author of Pandemia is a 
man of talent merely, and that the author of David Copperjield is a man 
of genius, This is not, we think, a just criticism. Thackeray has written 
hundreds of pages that none but a man of genius could write. If there 
were but one order of genius and no degrees of it, we should be obliged 
to admit that Thackeray is a man of talent only ; but there are many 
kinds and innumerable gradations of genius ; and though Thackeray is not 
like Dickens, a poet in prose, he exhibits a subtlety of observation, and a 
power of moving the feelings, of which talent alone is utterly incapable. 

But Dickens’s poetical nature takes him into regions of universality. 
He describes humon nature. Thackeray is more at home in describing 
particular classes. No one, since ’Iheodore Hook, has given ns better pic- 
tures of ordinary London life in the upper ranks. He apprehends thorough- 
ly what he actually sees before him, and copies it in colours of reality. He 
is at home in the accidental or conventional. But Dickens createa charac 
ters, and some of them will live forever. They have the elements of gener- 
al nature in them. ’They are not mere transcripts of the life of a parti- 
cular class, or period, or country. Thackeray deals cbieSy in light satire,— 
Dickens in humour. They have both a tendency to caricature, but Dickens 
rarely offends, whereas Thackeray has brought a hornet’s nest about his 
ears. His caricatures of literary men, especially, have conjured up a host 
of rather troublesome enemies. 

Thackeray’s writings make us, upon the whole, dissatisfied with human 
life. We see too much frivolity and hollowness in hia world to be in good 
humour with it. But after the perusal of Dickens, 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

■We rise the monow mom. 

On the whole, we rather doubt whether Thackeray will be much read 
some fifty years hence, and wo arc sure that Dickens will. 
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But the reader, if he is guided in his opinion by our speci- 
mens, will, perhaps, begin to think that, as a prose writer, D. L. R 
is “nothing if not critical,” To show that such is not the case, 
we should like to draw slightly on the stores of his encyclope- 
dic knowledge of literature and literary men in all ages as 
exhibited in his papers, On Genius ; Bulwer and the Modem 
Novelists ; On care and condensation in writing ; On Literary 
Men ; Poetry and Utilitarianism ; Shakespear’s Sonnets ; On 
literary fame and literary pursuits ; Imitative harmony ; The 
art of Reading, &c. 

But we must content ourselves and our readers with the fol- 
lowing selections from papers on subjects less purely “literary,” 
though not less interesting. Here is a bit of prose-poetry des- 
criptive of the human head and face divine, from an essay 
on “ Physiognomy ” : — 

How delightful is the stud; of the human head! It is a mystery and a 
glory ! It at once perpIeKes the reason and kindles the* imagination ! What 
a wondrous treasury of knowledge — what a vast world of thought is con- 
tained within its ivory walls I In that small citadel of the soul what a host 
of mighty and immortal images are ranged nncrowded ! What floods of ex 
ternal light and what an endless variety of sounds are admitted to the busy 
world within, through those small but beautiful apertures, the eye and the 
ear ! Those delicately pencilled arches that hang their lines of loveliness 
above the mental heaven, are more full of grace and glory than the rainbow I 
'I’hose blue windows of the mind expose a sight more lovely and profound 
than the azure depths of the sea or sky! Those rosy portals that give entrance 
to the invisible Spirit of Life, and whence issue those “ winged words" that 
steal into the lover's heart or the sage's mind, or fly to the uttermost corners 
of the earth and live for ever, surpass in beauty tiie orient cloud-gates of the 
dawn ! To trace in such exquisite outworks the state of the interior is an 
occupation almost worthy of a god. 

A paper on “ the Old Year and the New ” supplies the fol- 
lowing sweetly solemn remarks on the most solemn of all earthly 
themes, Death : — 

It seems one of the many strange anomalies of the human mind, that it 
should be so ei^er to anticipate the future, and yet shrink back with such 
repugnance from that consummation to which our progress so inevitably 
leads. We hurry forward as if the end of life were all that we could desire. 
The vast number and the sociality of our fellow travellers make us forget 
the goal of our pilgrimage. If any single individual were to feel that he 
alone in the countless crowd were doomed to certain death, at a fixed period, 
however remote, he wodld look forward with a feeling too horrible for words 
to paint. The uncertainty of each man’s allotted time, and the community 
of our fate, make us less thoughtful and more contented. Though it is not 
precisely as the poet has observed, that 

“ All men think all men mortal but themselves,” 
yot each individual believes in his own good fortune, and expects a long 
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ioaso of life, lie flutters liimaelf that bo shall survive his associates; tlmt 
he shall be the last called to the dread aocoiiut. He has so often escaped be- 
fore, that he quells every fresh alarm with the hope of a continuation of the 
same happy chances. The idea of death, as I have already explained, is 
received with so much ditBculty by those who are conscious of the strorj^y 
impregnation of life through their whole system, that the most trivial, ob- 
jects may call off their attention from the subject. Such is the power of a 
iiappy imagination and a healthy frame. 

Were we embarked on a voyage to a hostile foreign shore, and knew our 
selves condemned to be stripped, tortured, and hung by savage hands, wn 
should think the longest passage too short, and curse the swiftness of oiir 
vessel. A few pleasant islands in our course would not drive away the an- 
ticipation of the last port. But as wo travel towards the narrow honso to 
lie down in darkness and corruption, we are impatient of a moment s delay, 
and the great object in life seems to be to shorten its duration. It is a liappy 
tiling, however, that the mind is thus strangely constituted, and that wo are 
able to close our eyes against uupleasiug prospects and turn away om 
thoughts from the end of all things. 

4’here is no period of the life of man so interesting as its close. A birth 
occasions less excitement than a death. A new-born human being is rarely 
an object of particular interest to any portion of mankind, except to those 
who have introduced him to the world ; but the lowliest spirit that ever 
wore human clay is dignified in the eyes of all men at the final hour. Kveii 
the poor fleshly frame which ouce,perhai»8, afforded food for merriment, or a 
mark for scorn s poisoned arrows, is then regarded with a profound and mys- 
terious reverence. We enter the death-chamber of the rudest peasant witli 
a slow and solemn step, as if we trod upon lioly ground A too abrupt or 
a too easy manner would seem a sacrilege. We stand near his simple coUiii 
in religious silence, or speak in whispers, as if fearful of disturbing his aw- 
ful slumber. All ordinary and familiar sounds are like a inoekery of the 
eternal sleeper. His cold clay is hallowed. The mightiest of earthly po- 
tentates would approach him with respect. As he lies in his silent state, iliero 
is a strange power in his fixed and pallid lineaments. He is the represeutu 
tivo of the majesty of death. 

Tlie golden portals of palaces fly open at the approach of the King of 
Ten-ore. as freely as the shepherd’s wicker gate. Neither massy hattlements, 
nor valorous guards, nor the power of the state, nor the prayers of tlu! 
priesthood, nor the ingenuity of art, nor the magic of beauty, nor thoniiglit 
of genius, nor the holiness of virtue, cun protect the domestic hearth Ironi 
that general and relentless foe. His silent footstep giveth no warning Wo 
know not when he may steal upon us. This uncertainty is an additional 
liorror. We know when the trees are to wither and the flowers are to fade. 
We prepare for the approach of winter But death has no stated season 
He comes in youth and in age, in sickness and in health. He casts no 
shade before him. This mighty and mysterious visitor from au unkiioun 
world, is more terrible than the simoom of the desert He blasts tho green 
ost landscape of life at a single breath. lake a dread magician, ho enters 
invisibly our most secret haunts, and strikes us to the ground with his un 
seen wand. 

When the sense of our mortality comes heavily upon the heart, what a piti 
fill delusion is human life ! We look around us on this busy scene, and echo 
the exclamation of the preacher that “ all is vanity !’* At such a moniciit 
a film is removed from our mental vision, “ a change comes over tho spini^ 
of our dreams," and that which lately seemed serious and important, vve 
discover to be vain and idle ; while all that once charmed us becomes a 
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mournful mockery. We gaze with pity and with wonder upon tli4li(^wh||^- 
arc still labouring under the same delusion from which we ourselves have 
Hwaked ; their laughter seems hysterical and their merriment hollow. The 
feeling in some degree resembles, though it greatly exceeds it in intensity, 
the effect of closing the.ear8 to the music of a ball room and watching the 
movements of the dancers. It is recorded of an impassioned Italian poet 
that, he could never look upon such a scene, even with its musical accom- 
paniments, without laughing and shuddering at the same moment. With a 
similarly blended sentiment of the ludicrous and the sad, do we gaze upon 
life’s giddy whirl, when the golden mist of enchantment evaporates from 
the scene. When the remembrance of death throws a shadow upon the 
soul and chills the blood, our only true consolation is the thought of Him 
who gave us life on earth and decreed that death should but usher us into 
eternal existence in a brighter and a better world. 

And here, in conclusion of our extracts, are two scraps of pleasant 
writing on a subject more pleasant and regarded with more 
joyous anticipations than the one just treated of, though the de- 
lights of Going Ilome^^ to dear old England should but typify 
our introduction to scenes of greater and more enduring beauty 
tlirough the gloomy portals of the grave : — 

When I re-visited my dear native country, after an absence of many 
weary years, and a long dull voyage, my heart was filled with unutterable de- 
light and admiration. The laud seemed a perfect paradise. It was in the 
spring of the year. The blue vault of heaven — the clear atmosphere — 
the balmy vernal breeze — the quiet and picturesque cattle, browsing on 
luxuriant verdure, or standing knee deep in a crystal lake — the hills 
sprinkled with snow-white sheep and sometimes partially shadowed by 
a wandering cloud — the meadows glowing with golden butter-cups and 
he dropped with daisies — the trim hedges of crisp and sparkling holly — 
the sound of near but unseen rivulets, and the songs of foliage-hidden 
birds— the white cottages almost buried amidst trees, like happy human 
nests— the ivy-covered church, with its old grey spire pointing up 
to heaven,” and its gilded vane gleaming in the light — the sturdy pea- 
sants with their instruments of healthy toil — the white-capped matrons 
bleaching their newly-washed garments in the sun, and throwing them 
like snow-patches on green slopes, or glossy garden shrubs— the 
sun-browned village girls, resting idly on their round elbows at small 
open casements, their faces in sweet keeping with the trellisod flowers 
all formed a combination of enchantments that would mock the happiest 
imitative efforts of human art. But though the bare enumeration of the 
details of this English picture, will, perhaps, awaken many dear recollections 
in the reader’s mind, I have omittea by far the most interesting feature of 
the whole scene — tke rosy children loitering about the cottage gates, or tumb^ 
ling gaily on the warm grass. 

As thus, after my long absence from England, I smoothly glided, as in 
a sledge, over the level iron road, with such ease and magical rapidity 
—from the pretty and cheerful town of Southampton to the greatest city 
of the civilized world — I gave way to child-liko wonder and child- 
like exultation. What a quick succession of lovely landscapes greeted 
the eye on either side ? What a garden-like air of universal cultiva- 
tion ! What beautiful, smooth slopes ! What green, quiet meadows ! 
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round trees brooding over their silont shadows ! What oxquUifo 
dark nooks and romantic lanes ! What an aspect of unpretending hap. 
piness in the clean cottages, with thpir little trim gardens 1 What an air 
of tranquil grandeur and rural luxury in the noble mansions arid glorious 
parks of the British aristocracy ! How the love of nature thrilled my 
heart with a gentle and delicious agitation, and how proud 1 felt of my dear 
native land 1 It is, indeed, a fine thing to be an Englishman. Whether 
at home or abroad, he is made conscious of the claims of his country to 
respect and admiration. As 1 fed my eye on the loveliness of Nature, or 
turned to the miracles of Art and Science on every band, I had always in 
my mind a secret reference to the effect which a visit to England must pro- 
duce upon an intelligent and observant foreigner. 

Our task, a not unpleasant one, is now done. We have 
endeavoured, in the spirit of kindly criticism, to make the 
reader acquainted or better acquainted with the qualities 
of David Lester Eichardson and his works in prose and 
verse, as exhibited and represented in this handsome volume 
of his own selected writings. We have sought to establish 
or improve this acquaintance, not by an elaborate disquisi- 
tion adapted to display our own literary powers rather than 
those of the author under review, but chiefly by letting 
him speak for himself. We have the better reason for this 
departure from modern custom in the fact, mentioned in 
the outset of this article, that the qualifleations of the 
poet and essayist have been discussed at very considerable 
length in an earlier number of the Review. We must submit 
to have this called a " paste and scissors article ” — ^if any one 
shall be pleased so to stigmatise it, — content to think that 
it gives the reader a fuller and fairer idea of its subject than 
an equal or greater number of pages of the most elegant 
or eloquent prose from another pen could have presented. 
To conclude we will record a confession that must stand in 
the place of the elaborate peroration in which, under usual 
circumstances, our judgment on the Literary: Recreations or 
the ** Literary Labours ” of D. L. Richardson would be summed 
up. — ^While looking over the seven hundred and odd pages of this 
goodly volume, searching with a critic’s eye for beauties and 
defects, we have learned to think more favourably of the man and 
his works than we had aforetime thought of him and them. 
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Art. VIII. — A Manual of Surveyvng for India, detailing Uie 
mode^f operations on the Revenue Ruroeye in Bengal a/nd 
the Nortk-Westem Provinces. Prepared for the use of the 
Survey Department, and published by the authority of Ike 
Oovemmenl of India. Compiled by Captaims F. Smyth and 
II. L. ThuiUier, Bengcil Artillery. (kdeuMa. 1851. 

Several years ago, we gave an account* of the great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, which was then, and is now, being carried 
on in India. During the ax years that have elapsed since the 
publication of our article on that subject, we have again and 
again thought of giving a similar account of the Revenue 
Survey, — a less imposing, but scarcely less important work. 
The appearance of the “ Manual^’ of Captains Smyth and 
ThuilliCT, affords us a favorable opportunity of canying this 
intention, at last, into effect : at the same time that it supplies 
us with much information, which will enable us to do much 
more justice to the subject than we could have done at any 
earlier period. We are therefore about to take a “Survey’^ 
of this “ Manual of Surveying,” and to adopt it as the “ basis” 
of our remarks on the Revenue Survey oi India. There will 
bo advantages attendant upon this method, of carrying on 
simultaneously our notice of the book, and our account of the 
operations to which the book relates; — but as there is no 
unraixed good, either in this world, or even in the microcosm 
of the Ccdcutta Review, it is probable that there may be dis- 
advantages also. It will be for our readers, after the peru- 
sal of the present article, to strike the balance of good and 
evil. • 

We intend to discuss with all freedom the merits and demerits 
of the “ Manual and at the same time, to give a general 
view, without condescending upon details and technicalities, 
of the objects of the Revenue Survey, and the methods adopted 
in conducting its several operations. The former object may 
be of some sefvice to the students who are to make use of 
the Manual, and may, perhaps, not be without its use also to 
the authors or compilers of it ; especially as we understand 
that the edition is already exhausted, and that a second will 
soon be required. If we at all succeed in the latter object, 
our reward will be the reflexion that we have suggested some 
new thoughts to our readers, and given them definite ideas, 
instead of vague ones, on some points on which it is well that 


♦ Cakutta Review, Vol. IV , Ait. 3. 
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intelligent men should be informed. Perhaps we are not tlio 
less likely to succeed in this latter object, from the oircuin' 
stance of our belonging to that class, for whose instn#ction we 
write. It is probable, tLat we may be able to give tliem the 
information that they require, and m the form in which they re- 
quire it, better than could be expected of a professional surveyor, 
who would with difficulty sympathize with the ignorance of his 
readers, would suppose that they must know more than they 
actually do of sumects with which he has so long been so 
familiar, and would be apt to imagine that the details, which 
are so important to the carrying on of the work, arrf fitted to 
bo of more interest than they really are, to the ordinary laical 
reader. 

It is very obvious that a service in which so many persons 
are employed, and in which so many and- so various duties 
are performed from day to day, imperatively requires that there 
should be a book of this sort, to assist those who are intending 
to enter into the department, to qualify themselves for tlio 
duties that are to devolve upon them, and to assist those 
actually employed, in constantly improving their qualifications. 
But it is not only to the employes, actual or prospective, of 
the department to which the authors belong, that the book 
may bo useful. A large class of civilians are officially required 
to come in contact with the survey operations, and to them 
the Manual will be indispensable. Moreover, there are multi- 
tudes of people in India, that have occasion, frenuently, to 
execute surveys of roads, rivers or grounds. Every officer in the 
army may, at some time, be called upon to do so ; every indigo 
planter, and indee<l, every resident in the Mofussil, must fre- 
quently have occasion to survey fields and villages ; and it may 
be greatly to his advantage to be able to do so correctly. To 
these classes, therefore, and probably to many others also, this 
Manual of surveying \^l bo of essential use. 

The Manual consists of five parts, and an appendix ; and 
it will ^ve some initial idea of the completeness and compre- 
hensiveness of tho work, if we just state the -general titles of 
these parts. They are as follow : I. Qeomdty and Trigona- 
metry. II. Surveying instruments. Ill, On Surveying 
IV. On the Khu^ah, or nai/ive field measurement. V. I'-vm- 
tical Astronomy, and its apjMcation to Surveying. We proceed 
to notice those subjects in their order ; dwelling at greater or 
less length upon each, as tho intention of our article may 
direct 

The adage that “ there is no royal road to mathematics,’ 
seems destined to actiuiro fresh confirmation from every attompl' 
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that is made to simplify the elements of Geometry, beyditS^the 
point of simplification that they received at the hands of 
Euclid. ‘We have had occasion to see several attempts of this 
kind, and none of them have struck us as being, in any con- 
siderable degree, successful. The one before us is as good as 
most of its predecessors, and no better. If therefore it were put 
forth with the view of answering the purpose of a full treatise 
on the elements of Geometry, to the supercession of Euclid, 
we should censure it as a feiliire. But as it is given with no 
such ambitious pretension, but only professes to contain a 
series of those propositions that are of most general use in 
survey operations, our censure is, in great measure, dis- 
armed. It may well, indeed, bo a matter of doubt, whether 
it would not be better in the long run to send all aspirants 
for employment in the survey department, directly to Euclid, 
and reqmre of them that they should thoroughly master the 
first six books of his Elements. But as the authors must have 
come into contact with a large number of such aspirants, 
and must know well their talents and their opportunities 
of study, it is fitting that we should defer to their judgment, 
on a matter, regarding which they hare so good means, and 
regarding which we have no means at all, of forming a cor- 
rect opinion. Instead, therefore, of recommending that the geo- 
metrical propositions should bo excluded altogether from the 
next edition, as we confess our own feelings would prompt us 
to do, we shall content ourselves with ofiering a few hints, by 
which the propositions, as they stand, may perhaps be made 
somewhat more useful to the students of the present edition, 
and which we are confident that the authors will receive in good 
part, and take into consideration, while preparing their next 
edition for the press. 

There are few mathematical subjects that have given rise to a 
greater amount of discussion than the doctrine of parallel lines. 

It must be admitted that Euclid’s method of treating the sub- 
ject is neither so elegant nor so rigid as might be desired ; but 
we are by no means certain that any of the methods proposed 
as substitutes are better than that which they are designed to 
supersede. The inelegance of Euclid’s method consists in 
tins, that for the purpose of proving the doctrine of parallel 
lines, he introduces a proposition ( 1 . 16 ) which is immediately 
superseded and rendered useless, after that doctrine is esta- 
bhshed-— a scaffolding which is not a part of the edifice, but 
is yet indispensable to the erection of it. Now the elegance 
of a train of geometrical reasoning consists in nothing more 
than in its introducing no such scaffolding, but in making 
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crow proposition of permanent value, as part of the structure 
itselt The comparative want of rigidity consists in the as- 
suming, as an axiomatic truth, a proposition whicli, to most 
minds, is not axiomatic fl2. ax.), but seems rather to require 
demonstration. We are oi opinion that Legendre has succeeded 
in establishing the doctrine of parallels in an unexceptionablo 
manner, (although this is not tne opinion (rf many mathema- 
ticians) ; but his method is confessedly of too abstract a nature 
to be available at the early stage of a mathematical course, at 
which parallel linas must be introduced. With this exception, 
we believe that all writers who have deviated from Euclid’s 
method have, overtly or covertly, made some assumption of 
which the axiomatic nature may bo questioned— as, for example, 
that the distance between parallel linos is constant — ^that two 
straight lines, parallel to the same straight line, cannot pass 
througli any point — or that if one straight lino be at right angles 
to each of two straight lines, every line at right angles to the 
ono of these lines, shall bo at right angles to the other. 

The assumption made by our authors is, that the interior an- 
gles made on one side of aline falling upon two par^lel lines, is 
equal to some constant quantity. This assumption is made 
tacitly, and then it is easily proved that this constant quantity 
must be two right angles ; — ^as thus, — tlio interior angles on one 
side of the incident lino, are either equal to, greater or less than, 
two right angles ; but as the lines-on one side of the incident 
lino “ are not more parallel than" their continuations on the 
other side of the incident line, the interior angles on both sides 
must be equal to, greater or less than four right angles, accord- 
ing as those on ono side are equal to, greater or less than two : 
but these four angles are equal to four right angles, since they 
arc two pairs of adjacent angles, made by one line standing upon 
another line : consequently the two interior angles are equal to 
two right angles. Q. R D. Now every step in this demonstra- 
tion is unexceptionable, provided wo admit the tacit assumption 
on which it is l^ed : but it does not appear to us that this 
a.ssumption is at all admissible. We have stated that hi- 
therto no attempt to dispense with some assumption has been 
quite successful : and it would be altogether unreasonable to 
look for a successful attempt in so impretending a geometrical 
course as that before us : but we do think that our authors 
should avoid so violent an a.ssumption as that wo have pointed 
out, and that the students of the work should be warned what 
it is that they are required to admit 

In the course of our fault-linding “ Survey," wo come next 
to the tenth theorem, which is thus enunciated, “ hi any triangle 
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A B D, tliG half of each side is the sme of the ^ 

Now this is far too loose an enunciation. Of course our autnci^ 
mean, that the half of each side is to the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle, as the sine of the opposite angle is to the trigono- 
metrical radius. But as this meaning, although implied in the 
demonstration, is not explicitly pointed out even there, the enun- 
ciation will almost certainly mislead the tyro, who will be al- 
most sure to suppose that one of the sides, and not the radius of 
the circumscribed circle, is assumed as the trigonometrical ra^us. 

We may also notice an error that occurs in the course of the 
demonstration of this theorem, in which it is said, that the 
chord of an arc is the measure of the angle which that arc sub- 
tends at the centre. And we may express our doubts, as to the 
legitimacy of the third corollapr of the next theorem. The 
theorem is that of Euclid, “ Straight lines which join the extre- 
mities of equal and parallel straight lines towards the same 
parts, are also themselves equal and parallel;’’ and the corollary 
IS, “ It is also plain that the opposite sides of a parallelogram 
are equal, for it has been proved that A B 0 D being a paral- 
lelogram, A B==C D, and A D— B C.” Now, however true this 
conclusion be, it does not seem to us to be logically deducible 
from the premises. Because a particular figure has its opposite 
sides both parallel and equal, it does not seem to follow im- 
mediately, that eveiy figure, which has its opposite sides parallel, 
has them also equal. The demonstration of the seventeenth 
theorem, which is Euc. vi. 1., is only applicable to the case of 
trianglas, whose bases are commensurable. “ Let any aliquot 
part of A B bo taken, which will also measure B I).” But 
what if A B and B D be to one another as the side of a square 
is to its diagonal ? Where shall we get a line that shall be an 
aliquot part of the one, and shall also measure the other ? 

Hping thus freely found fault with several of the demon- 
strations contained in this little sketch of the elements of geo- 
metry, it is but fair that we should state that several others seem 
to us very neat and ingenious. We would mention, for instance, 
the sixteenth theorem, which is Euc. iii. 36, and which 
is very well demonstrated by the aid of proportion, which 
Euclid, of course, could not use in his third book. The twenty- 
first theorem (Euc. vi. 19) is also very neatly proved. 

This may be the proper place to point out what, we conceive, 
ought to be introduced somewhere into the book, viz., a short 
treatise on the doctrine of proportion. We do not think that 
it ought to be taken for granted, that those, for whom so ele- 
mentary a treatise is^ designed, are so fiimiliar with this doc- 
trine, as to be acquainted with the propo'<itions, that if four 
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5§s are proportional, they are proportional also when 
t^enaltemately ; and that the rectangle contained by the lines, 
which form the extremes of an analogy, is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the lines that form the means. 

We pass over the chapter on logarithms, merely remarking 
that the explanation'ii^ simciently clear ; but that the notation 
adopted for expressing the logarithm of a decimal fraction is in- 
accuiate, the ne^iVe lign being put before the lorarithm, as if 
it affected the \mole of it, instead of being placed, as is usual, 
over the index, to shew that it affects it only. Also the rule for 
finding the logarithm of a numb^ not in the tables is inac- 
curate. 

Here also we would have had introduced a lesson on the me- 
thod of subtracting, by adding the arithmetical complement of 
the number to be subtracted We can testify, firotn lai^e experi- 
ence, the great saving of time, and diminution of the chances 
<rf error, that result nom the constant use of this method, in 
extensive logari^mic calculations, such as must occur in the 
conduct of a laige survey. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of this first part, head- 
ed respectively “ Trigdrumietiiy'’ **Men&umtion of 'planes f and 
“ Useful Prchlms in swveymg,” are much fuller than the .pre- 
ceding chapters, and seem to us almost all that can be desired, 
in oraer to equip the young surveyor for a most important part 
of his work. He, who has any enthusiasm in his profession, 
do well to make this part of the Manual his constant 
study. By modifying the problems in every possible way, and 
solving examples in numbers, both with and without loganthms, 
he will acquire such familiarity with the matter, both in its prin- 
ciples and its details, that he will be able, with some interest, to 
act in accordance with the rules which he thoroughly under- 
stands, and, if necessary, to depart from those rules, and act 
with confidence on his own judgment, .in cases to which the 
rides are not applicable. Thus he will have the double advan- 
tage over his fellows, that he will take pleasure in the or<hnary 
routine work, which is mere drudgery to them ; while he will bo 
fit for work which they are unable to perform, and for respon- 
sibility wliich could not be imposed upon them. 

As our object is a thoroughly practical one, we may point out 
one or two things, which might, still further, improve this part. 
And first, we do not think that the ambiguity of what is called 
the ambiguous case in plane Trigonomet]^, is noticed with suffi- 
cient prominence. In the first place, it is stated, that “ if any 
tiu'ee parts of a plane triangle be given, (one part being a side,) 
any required part may be found by construction and calculation. 
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Now 11118, though of course generally ixufe, is not so tmh 
The only allusion that we fina to the ambiguity, is in an &■ 
when the subject is rather hinted at than explained. “ In 
the triangle ABC, there is given AB = 240, the angle A = 
46° 30', and BC = 200 ; to find the angle C b&ha amte, the 
angle B, and the side AC,” It may be quite true, that the sur- 
veyor in the field will generally know whether the angle to bo 
calculated is to be acute or obtuse ; but #iis will not always be 
the case ; and even this advantage is sacrificed when the calculator 
and surveyor are different persons. The ambiguity ought, there- 
fore, to be prominently brought to the calculator’s notice, that ho 
may be always on the look out for it, when he has^ to do with cas^ 
in which it may occur ; otherwise, he will he liable to conamit 
blunders, which may vitiate many results, and introduce into 
a whole survey, confu^on that will not easily be got rid of. 

We would suggest also, that the method of finding the an- 
gles of a triangle, when liie three sides are ^ven, by means of 
the proposition, he : (s — h) (a — c)=^Ilad^ : ^ A, ought not 

to have been omitted in such a treatise. It is so much more direct 
than the method of dropping a perpendicular, and is, moreover, 
so well adapted to logarithmic calculation, that it seems to us 
decidedly preferable to the other method. 

The last of the problems seems to require a passing notice. 
It is, “ to determim the area of a piece of groundf having thfi 
map ^ven, by weight’* The method consists in drawing paral- 
lels on the map half an inch apart, and others at right angles 
to them. Thus the whole face of the map is divided mto 
squares. Of these a certain numb^ will be complete, and those 
through which the boundary passes will be imperfect. Fimt, 
dl the squares must be carefully weighed, any part of which 
contains any portion of the ground to be measured, and then 
all the portions of the outer squares that lie beyond the boun- 
dary must be cut oft^ and the remainder weighed. Thus the 
first weight will be to the second, as the area included within 
all the squares originally weighed is to the required are^ But 
th«^t and second terms of the proportion are ascertained by 
the weighing ; the third is known hy the scale of the map, and 
consequently the fourth can be found at once. Now it appears 
to us that it would be much better, instead of destroying the 
map by crossing its surface with pencil lines, and cutting off 
its margin close by the boundary, to copy its outline through 
tracing paper on which the squares had been previously drawn, 
and then to proceed with the tracing paper as if it had been 
the map. The same tracing paper might be afterwards used 
for a smaller map. But we should imagine that it would bo 
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excepting for maps on a very small scale, to 
n the map a sheet of transparent paper divided into 
squares of a quarter or an eighth part of an inch in the side, 
and simply to count the perfect squaras, and then the imperfect 
squares, and add to the number of the former half the num- 
ber of the latter, assuming that on an average the boundaiy 
would bisect all the squares that it cut Wo do not think 
the error, that coulJ^result from this assumption, would bo 
greater than that which might be expected to result from the 
most careful weighing, even with a fine balance. But if greater 
accuracy were desired, it might be secured by diminishing 
the sides of the squares on the tracing paper. If these were 
made a sixteenth, or even a twelfth part of an inch, no consi- 
derable error could be committed by estimating, in the way 
we have indicated, the quantity of land contained in a map, 
unless the scale of the map were very small indeed. 

Part II. treats of “ Surveying instruments.” It gives clear 
and distinct explanations oi the construction and use of the 
various instruments employed, and will be very useful to the 
surveyor. We know not any suggestion that we can offer for 
the improvement of this part ; and therefore pass it over with 
onlv stating, that we have been much struck on its perusal, 
witn the amount of ingenuity displayed in this humble but 
important branch of applied scienca It is the boast of our ju- 
rists, that there is no injury that man can receive from the 
hands of his fellow-man, which the English law does not afford 
means of redressing ; and wo may say, that there is no purpose, 
which the surveyor, or the experimenter, or any body else, can 
desire to effect, which our instrument-makers do not provide him 
with an instrument for effecting. Our readers may remember 
the account we gave of the original commencement of the 
great trigonometrical survey, when the only instruments avail- 
able were, a chain, that had been intended as a present to the 
emperor of China, and a transit instniment of a most rheuma- 
tic constitution. N<yw, it would appear from the description of 
our authors, tliat there is almost an emharms de ric/icsses, %nd 
that the difficulty will not be, as then, to find an instrument 
that will do the work, or even to find one that will do it well, 
but to choose from all those that will do it well, .the one that 
will do it best. 

We have said, that we intended to offer no suggestion for 
the improvement of this part of the work ; but it has just 
struck us, that to non-professional people like ourselves, its 
value would bo considerably enhanced by the addition of a 
sliort chapter, “ on substitutes for instruments,” or what sailors 
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might call jut^ instrumenU.^^ is useful ;.to the profnsnonal 
man to he able to measure an angle to uic tenth paiflt Jk- 
second ; but it is not without its use to the non-profesadHil 
traveller to be told how, with the aid of a small shaving glass 
and a stafi', or (if he be too anti-sybaritic to add tnese 
luxuries to the Napierian allowance of a “bit of soap”) — 
by the aid of the back of a silver watch .and a sword-scabbard, 
he may measure the height of an inaccessible object, within two 
or three feet. We are sure that Captains Smyth and Thuillier 
could very easily point out an abundance of such contrivances, 
to assist tne pursuers of knowledge under difficulties. 

The third part treats “ of Surveying,” and seems to us to be 
admirably executed. Our authors evidently know very well, 
that the excellence of a surveyor consists, not in genius or in 
any flashy characteristic, but in good talents, united with steady 

P erseverance and constant pains-taking. They therefore con- 
escend upon the minutest details in their instructions to tlie 
young surveyor, and urge constantly upon him the ii^ortancQ 
of doing every thing alwfl^ in the best manner. Irom our 
notions of what a survey ought to be, we should say Uiat the 
expression, “ well enough,” should be religiously excluded from 
the surveyor’s vocabulary, and that it should bo impressed up- 
on him, that nothing is wdl enov^h done, if it be possible to 
do it better. There is never any saving of time, in the long 
run, by doing any work in a careless, and consequently inaccu- 
rate, manner. And in this department especially, the man 
who really does most work, is the man who does his work best, 
not he who gets over the ground with the greatest rapidity. The 
two following rules we venture to quote, as of very general 
application, not to surveying operations only, but to almost 
all the matters in which men are occupied : — 

9th. The surveyor should never allow himself to get into the habit of 
making his observations, whether angles or bearings, in a careless manner, 
under the impression, that a small error in one observation, will, perhaps 
counterbalance itself in the next ; he will find it more profitable in the 
end, to make ten careful observations during a day’s work, than a hundred 
careless ones. The same remarks hold good for chain measurements. 

10th, No observation, memorandum, or note, should ever be recorded 
on slips of paper, and rejected, or be thrown aside as unimportant or use- 
less ; it is too commonly the practice to do this ; but the time may come, 
when the surveyor would hail with delight the recovery of the remarks 
or calculations, however roughly noted, which he had before thrown away. 

These are golden rules, and in proportion to the scrupulosity 
with which he adheres to them, or rather in proportion to the con- 
viction, matured into’an imalterable habit, which constrains him 
to adhere unconsciously to them, will be the surveyor’s success 
m his work. 


T T 
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We can scarcely^^^ifiireis t6d!i||Kngly our approbation of this 
the work. The instructions are full without being very 
tiifftbus : and the surveyor, who ponders them, will be prepared 
to meet all the difficulties that are likely to arise in the course 
of his work, to surmount those that can be surmounted, and not 
to be delayed or discouraged by those that are the necessary 
result of the imperfection of the methods prescribed and the 
instruments employed, and which ho is consequently not ex- 
pected to surmount. 

It is in this part that we ^et a full detail of the various ope- 
rations that are carried on in connection with the revenue sur- 
vey of India, an account of the extent of country that has been 
hitherto surveyed, of that which remains still to be surveyed, 
and of the cost of the survey, past and prospective. From the 
description given, it would appear that the methods adopted 
for carrying on the survey are of the best possible description. 
The great object is, by means of a good system of division of la- 
bour, to secure that no one bo employed in doing aught that he 
is not qualified to do, and no one 1^ employed in inferior work, 
who is qualified for superior. In order to effect this, it is of 
course necessary that a methodical and energetic mind sliould 
regulate the whole ; and such a mind we should suppose, from 
the “ Manual,” is the present head of the revenue sinyey, one of 
its authors. Wo can only give the most general notion of the 
mode in which the survey is conducted. 

. First of all the settlement officer, or revenue collector, its 
charged with the duty of marking out the boundaries of the Par- 
ganaTis on the ground, and furnishing to the surveyor a rougli 
sketch called a TlMk-bmt, or demarcation map. With tins 
sketch in his hand a man goes round the boundary of the Par- 
ganah, fixing stations at its various points, and clearing the 
ground for the measurement of lines and the observation ot 
angles from station to stotion. Another man, or set of men, aro 
set to perambulate the boundaries of each village within the 
Parganah. All this is preliminary to the survey, properly so 
called Tho revenue collector ought to be a year in advance 
of the surveyors, and the “line-cutters” must at least keep well 
ahead of them, so that no delay may occur. Tlie surveyors 
duty is then to run a line from station to station, and to ascer- 
tain the length and direction of every part of it. As this line 
cannot follow the windings of the boundary exactly, it is carnal 
as near to the boundary as possible, within or without ; and on- 
sets are measured to the boundary itself. ^ Every ineasuremon , 
whether of length or direction, is entered in a field book. W lien 
the surveyor has gone quite round the Parganah, and returned 
to the point whence he set out, it is evident that on transferring 
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all his lines to paper, in prop^feoMtie lengths and 
directions, the plan ought exactly to “close," or the'l^^TO 
ought to Und where the first began. This it will neTOTl^ 
exactly, but it must do so within certain limits of error, and if 
these limits be exceeded, every effort must be made to discover 
where the error has occurred ; and, if these efforts fail, the work, 
must be done over again. If the amount of error be within 
the limits, it must be apportioned amongst the several lines and 

angles. , , 

While the Parganah-boundary-surveyor has been going on 
with this process, several parties of village-boundary-surveyors 
have been performing precisely the same process with resp^t 
to the several villages within the circuit. It is evident that the 
work of each one of these surveyors also must ^ close with 
itself; and not only so, but the aggregate of the villages must 

just fill up the Parganah. , , , , , 

If the fields belonging to a village be tolerably large, and 
with moderately straight and well defined boundaries, it se^s 
to be the duty of the village surveyor to measure and define 
them, and to 'fill up all the topographical information, necess^ 
to give a complete view of the face of the country, its trees, its 
buildings, and its crops. This is done both by entry in tho 
field book, and by the construction of what arc called “ chudder 
maps," which present a general idea of the chiu’acter of the 
countiy. But if the fields be very small, and their boundaries 
very irregular, the survey of them is handed over to a native 
official, who conducts it in a much ruder way than that adopt- 
ed in the main survey. This is called the klius^xth measurement ; 
and, as it is always checked by the general survey, since the whole 
ground measured must always fill its boundary, it is sufficient- 
ly accurate for all practical purposes. 

Such is the whole of the w'ork performed in the field. Suffi- 
cient data are obtained for the construction of accurate maps 
of the district surveyed ; and the preparation of these maps is 
the duty of a portion of the establishment during the period 
when field operations are suspended by the weather. The sur- 
vey department is required to furnish in duplicate a village 
map, on the scale of one mile to an inch, and a Parganah map 
on the scale of four miles to an inch, for every village and Par- 
ganah surveyed. These are constructed from the chudder maps 
and field books of the surveyors and khusrah measurers. These 
Parganah maps are again built up into Zillah maps on the scale of 
sixteen miles to an inch. It is also required of the department 
to construct for government all the maps that they may require 
for any purpose, civil or military, such as the records stored up 
in the Surveyor-General’s office enable them to construct 
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All se^s i 

necessarily 
recess. The village 
the limits of error allowed 




simple in the description ; 
and in many cases a diffi- 
boundaries are so irregular, and 
are so small, that the surveyor 
requires to have all his eyes about him. As moreover a 
great part of the details of the work is done by natives who 
do not understand English, it may be conceived that the pro- 
cess of constructing a map from their field-books is not a very 
attractive amusement. “ With such an extent of native agen- 
‘ cy (say our authors) as is employed on all the surveys in 
‘ India, it is a great object to plot all work in the field. It 

* saves Ml immensity of labour, and the chances of accuracy 

* are greatly increased. By the aid of the drawing board much 

* can be sketched in, and tne first impression of a locality is 
‘ not lost, but at once represented on the plan. Field-books kept 
‘ by natives ignorant of English may better be imagined than 
‘ described. It is always difficult for any surveyor to under- 
‘ stand fully a field-book kept by another person ; but where 
‘ novices on ten or fifteen rupees per mensem attempt to keep 
‘ such records, and hurry on at the railroad pace of a revenue 
‘ survey in the present age, we do not envy the person who has 
‘ to protract from them. The native surveyor, who brings in 
‘ his board well filled, displays at once what amount of work 
‘ he has done ; and a superintending officer is able to see at a 
‘ glance what confidence is to be placed on the topography so 
‘ defined.” 

We have omitted to mention that another thing is necessary 
in order to make any of these m.ws complete, that is, the deter- 
mination of the meridian line. For all that we have said hi- 
therto, a map might lie in any direction ; but whenever the 
direction of any one lino upon it is fixed, then the direction of 
the whole of the lines, and the proper bearings of ef ery point, 
are ascertained. It is therefore necessary to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the meridian line at some place within the district sur- 
veyed, or rather at several places, in order that one ascertainment 
may a check upon the others. This is done in each Parganah 
survey by astronomical observations. For the village surveys, 
it is sufficient to ascertain it by the compass, allowing for varia- 
tion. 

We should also have stated that it is the duty of the survey 
department to calculate the area of each field, village ana 
Paiganah. In the North West Provinces these computations 
are the basis of the revenue settlement. In the Lower Pro- 
vinces, where the permanent settlement obtains, this is not 
necessary ; but the survey is not the less useful in these 
provinces, as in its absence much of the land is apt to be lost 
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sight of altogether, small ell|||^^g «|rallowed up 
ones. Then when the JummaoPrevenuo on these esfc|||j|jl»^ 
not paid, and the estates are put up for sale, it is found impos- 
sible to put the purchaser in possession. 

To give an idea of the extent to which the revenue survey 
in this presidency has proceeded, we cannot do better than 
resent the following extract, which exhibits clearly both what 
as been done, and imat remains to be accomplished 

From the year 1822, when the Revenue Surveys first commenced, up to 
the year 1830, the rate of progress at which the operations proceeded was 
extremely limited Only 3,020 square miles, a little more than half a square 
degree, had then lllen performed in seven years, with ten Officers employed 
in the department — the annual rate of progress of each Surveyor ranging 
from fifty square miles to 338 as a maximum : and at this rate it was esti- 
mated that, the area of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces being 
310,000 square miles or 77 square degrees, would require 481 years to ac- 
complish.* The Officers employed in those days, however, baa little or no 
assistance; and the duties, performed then by the Revenue Surveyor himself, 
are now entrusted to competent assistants and sub- assistants, with large na- 
tive establishments under tbem, whilst the Surveyor acts as a Super- 
intendent over the whole as described in a former Chapter; the result of 
which has been, that during the last twenty years, or since 1830, the whole 
of the North-Western Province Districts, all Behar and Orissa, and a con- 
siderable portion of Bengal Proper, have been completed as detailed be- 
low f No less than 46 districts of unsettled estates, amounting to 101,519 
square miles, and 13 districts of Bengal and Behar, perpetually settled 

* Account of the present system of Survey, &c., by Captain Herbert, Deputy 
Surveyor General. Calcutta, 1830. » 

f Unsettled Disthicts Surveyed. 

1. Paneeput. 25. Banda. 

2. Huriauah. 2H. Allahabad. 

3. Delhi. 27. Goruckpore. 

4. Rohtuck. 28. Azimghur. 

5. Goorgaon. 29. Jaunpore. 

6. Suharanpore. 30. Mirzapore. 

7. Mozuffumuggur. 31. Benares. 

8. Meerut. 32. Ghazeepore. 

9. Booolundshuhur. 33. Jolun. 

10. Allyghur. 34. Dehra Doon. 

11. Bijnour. 35. Buttianah. 

12. Moradabad. 36. Sohagpore. 

13. Budaon. 37. Ramghur. 

14. Bareilly. 38. Ajmere. 

15. Pliillibeet. 39. Mairwarra. 

16. Shajehanpore. 

39. Total N. W. P. 

17. Muttra. 

18. Agra. 40. Pooree. 

19. Furruckabad. 41. Cuttack. 

20. Mynpooreo. 42. Balasorc. 

21. Etawah. 43. Cachar. 

22. Cawnpore. 44. Jynteah. 

23. Futtenpore. 45. Chittagong. 

24. Humeerpore. 46. Assam, 


Settled Districts Subybyed. 

47. Midnapore. 54. Behar. 

48. Hidgelee. 55, Pumeah. 

49. Hoogly. 56. Tirhoot. 

50. Shahabad. 57. Maldah. 

51. Sarun. 58. Bhaugulpore. 

52. Patna. 59. 24-Pergunnahs. 

53. Monghyr. 

59. Total Surveyed 

Districts under Survey. 

1. Ri^shye. 5. Goalparra. 

2. Beerblioom. 

3. Baraset. 5. Total. 

4. Mymensing. 

Districts for Survey, 

1. Nuddea. 10. Dacca. 

2. Jessore. 11. Dacca Jellalpore. 

3. Burdwan. 12. Backergunge. 

4. Bpcoorah. 13. I^lhet. 

5. Dinagcpoor. 14. Tipperah. 

6. Moorshedahad. 15. Bultooah. 

7. Bogra. 

8. Rungpoor. 15. Total, 

9 Pubna, 
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e8toteB.yieldiBg an mm been surveypd in 

detail Md niapp«di.l«aviaf twedipPl^ots of Bengal, ooniprising 57,»9o 
squaiMiiiles, to be taken up, five of which are now in hand. _ 

In addition to this, the newly acquired territory of the Punjaub and Cis 
and Trans Siitledge have come under the Revenue operations, and afibrd a 
fine field of employment for the department. . , o • i 

The total area of the British possessions in India, including Rcinde, 
Puniaub, Jullundhur Dooab and Tenasserim, hw been carefully estimated 
at 800,758 square miles, and the Native States at 508,422 square miles, 
making a grand total of 1,809,200 square miles, as the area of British In- 
dia. Tliis vast superficial extent of territory is confined within a length of 
11,260 miles of external boundary. The inland frontier from Tenasserim 
round by the Himalayan range of mountains to (’ape Mouze in Scinde is 
4,680 miles, whilst the eoast line from Singapore round t||e Bay of Bengal, 
up the Malabar Coast to Kurraohee, is 6,680 miles. Of the Native States 
about 200.000 square miles are already surveyed, leaving about 308,442, al- 
most all wild hilly Jungle and of little value, to be taken up.» 

To tliis WG shall only Oidd. that about fiftGGn and a half lakhs of 
rupGGS have been already expended, and that the work still to 
be done may be expected to cost about eleven and a half lakhs 
0 , very moderate sum certainly for the survey of such an im- 
mense empire, and better exj>ended tlian many of the sums 
that go into the disbursement side in the financial accounts of 

many governments, , , .,i 

It may be well here to point out, that while the village maps 
can be built up ivith sufficient accuracy into a Parganah map, 
and the Parganah maps may even be joined ivithout much inac- 
curacy to form a Zillah or district map, these last will not, with- 
out important modifications, fit into one another, so as to form a 
general map of India. All the operations of the revenue survey 
are conducted on the hypothesis that the earth is an extended 
plane. Now although this supposition will not deviate far from 
the truth when it is applied to a very small portion of the 
earth’s surface, it will be altogether inaccurate when we have 
to do with a large extent of territory. Now as one very impor 
tant object of the revenue survey is to fill up the outlines ascer- 


♦ Of the Native States some of the following are the most conspicuous 

Estimated Area in Sq, Mites. 

Bhopal 

Bewah 0,827 

Protected Seikh and Hill-States. 15,188 

Oodepore 

sSuttara 


Estimated Area in Sq. Miles. 

Oude, (Lucknow) ..t 23,738 

Mysore 30,886 

Ilydrabad, (Nizam’b) 

Joudhpoor 5J1,<172 

Gwalior ^ 

Bhawulpoor 20,00*1 

Golab Singh’s Territories .... 26,123 

Bcrar, (Nagporc) 76;4a2 

Jeypore, &c 

Bickaneer 17,676 

Jeysulmeer 12,252 

Baroda and Kattyawar ........ 24,249 

Jhansee 15,670 


Kolapore 
Cutch .. 
Kotah ... 
Indore 


3,445 

.i.. 6,764 

4,330 

^6? 

Travancore 

Ulwar 3.573 

Bhuvtpore 
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tained by the great trigonoraeti^^^rvey,t(S^t 
upon the colossal skeleton whicTPxnat surveyl|pflsmicts,''TPiB 
evident that all the results of the revenue survey must be sub- 
jected to a Procrustean process in order that they may be availa- 
ble for this purpose. This however is not, we believe, done in this 
country. If wo mistake not, the district maps are transmitted 
to the Court of Directors, and undergo in London that trans- 
formation which is necess<ary to fit them for the duty they have 
to perform in affording the data for a correct map of all India. 
We may take this opportunity of noticing that the trigo- 
nometrical survey is going on rapidly and successfully, and 
that we may hope ere long to see as complete R map of 
India as there exists of any country in the world. This vnll 
be a noble achievement ; and although it may not be hailed with 
so much jubilation as attended the conquest of Scind, when 
the Governor- General told his “ brethren and friends, that 
“ my armies have resumed this province from Beloochi usurni^ 
tion, and opened the navigation of the Indus to all the world j 
or so much as attended the conquest of the country of 
the Koh-i-niir— yet will its consequences be highly important, 
and substantial glory will accrue to those by whose enterprise 
it will have been accomplished. 

There is a vast deal of matter in this part that we must pass 
over without any notice. But we must make an exception in 
favor of the seven chapters, which have been contributed by 
“ Baboo Iladhanauth Sikdar, the distinguished head of the com- 
‘ puting department of the great trigonometrical survey of In- 

* dia, a gentleman whose intimate acquaintance with the rigor- 
‘ ous forms and modes of procedure adopted in the great trigo- 
‘ nomctrical survey of India, and great acquirements and 

* knowledge of scientific subjects generally, render his aid par- 
‘ ticularly valuable.” (Preface, p. viii.) These chapters ^e 
clear and accurate, distinguished by a severity of style which 
contrasts very favorably, in our estimation, with the somewhat 
inflated diction of a considerable portion of our English-educa- 
ted youths, and which tends to confirm us in an opinion that 
we have long ventured to entertain, notwithstanding its being 
opposed by high authorities, that mathematical studies are well 
fitted to produce a salutary influence on the national mind in 
this country. 

The fourth part of the manual is, as Ave stated rft the outset 
of this article, on the khfusrah or native field measurement. 
This measurement is resorted to in all cases in which the fields 
are very small and irregular, and is effected by a distinct class 
of men from those employed in the professional survey. Till a 
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short time ago, thci only employed bv these Amins 

a rod or rcqgip ; but mady^rthem have lately been furnished 
by Capt. Thuilher witheompasses, whieh enable them to estimate 
angles and bearings with tolerable accuracy. This must add 
greatly to the value of their work. These measurements are 
done by contract ; and it seems to be admitted that the rates 
allowed are too small to enable any man to live by the trade. 
Sut the means of eking out a livelihood are not far to seek. 
It must have been to this class of officials that tlie facetious 
Panch Kouri Khan alluded, when he described the Campas- 
wallas as demanding an offering each morning to propitiate the 
genius of the magnetic needle, and to make it traverse, in order 
to which a certain amount of silver was deemed indispensable. 
That there may be occasional instances of oppression on the 
part of the subordinates in the regular survey is very probable ; 
but with them such instances are the rare exception. With the 
Amins they must of necessity be the rule. Ilfaut vivre is their 
motto. Now how is this state of things to be remedied ? By 
increasing the contract rates, and enabling the contractors to 
live honestly? We know not whether this would not increase 
the evil. At present an Amin goes to a village, attended by his 
Mohurrir, his cook, his two rope-carriers, his peada, his chatta- 
bearer, &c. — in all perhaps a party of a dozen. This party he quar- 
ters upon the village until his work is done ; and every member 
of the party has an implied license to make the most of his 
position. But double the Amin’s income, and he will double 
the number of his attendants : and each attendant, being now 
the attache of a doubly great man, will of course double his 
exactions, and so, we take it, these exactions will increase by a 
law as regular as that by which gravitation diminishes with the 
distance of the attracting mass, and will be directly as the 
square of the functionary’s oihcial income ! 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the Zemindars and 
village officials are to blame for a considerable part of this exac- 
tion. It is their duty to point out the boundaries of the fields, 
and to afford all needful aid to the Amin. But it would be a 
sad sacrifice of their dignity were they to respond to his call 
without a becoming delay of a week or a fortnight. Meantime 
the Amin and his party are kept waiting in idleness ; and what 
then ? II font vivre ; — and then it is such a nice amusement for 
our idle men to gather a few rupees ; — and then the villagers 
are all persuaded that the Amin has it absolutely in his power 
to increase or diminish their rents at his pleasure, by making 
his needle point in one direction or another; — and then — ilfaut 
vivre. Whereas on the other hand, if these village potentates 
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would enable the amin to set about his at 

soon find it to be for his interest to hnisn^bis 

as much despatch as might be compatibl^i^PHi the required 

amount of accm’acy, and to be off to the next village to repeat 

the same process there. 

These exactions are however no laughing matter to the poor 
villagers, who if they could speak French would certainly an- 
swer the amin’s ilfaut vivre — with a nous ne voyons pas la neces- 
siti. But what can l)e done to prevent it ? Oppression is the 
genius loci, the dharma, as our Bengali friends express it, of the 
land ; and until this dftarma be reversed, every man who has it 
in his power will oppress every man in every way that he can. 

In this part there is an interesting, and somewhat amusing 
chapter on the standard, or rather the standards, of lineal and 
superficial measure in India. The following sketch is evidently 
taken from the life : — 

In some of the local offices the standard measure is simply a matter 
of tradition, and, when applied for, the Nazir of the Court is directed to 
report on the correct length of the hath or luggee. This he does with the 
utmost simplicity by holding up his own arm, from the elbow to the tip of 
the little finger, sometimes adding that as he is a small made man, one, 
two, or four fingers’ breadth must be added on. The Collector on this gives 
an order for a rooboocary to bo sent to the Surveyor Sahib, to the purport 
of the standard in use in his District being “ one hath, four fingers,’! and 
the luggee, or Tussse, being so many of such lengths. This vague and un- 
certain information, however, should not satisfy a surveyor. Such data for 
such a purpose are manifestly absurd, and yet it is daily in practice, in 
many districts in the Lower Provinces, where Amins are sent out to inves- 
tigate into special cases connected with the Civil and Judicial Courts. 

The fifth part of the manual is ou “ IVactical Astronomy, 
and its application to surveying.” It is contributed by Babu 
Badhanath Sikdar j and the remarks that we made on his 
other contributions to the volume are nearly as applicable to 
the one now before us. We should have liked a little more 
detail, and somewhat fuller explanations, which might have 
been given without materially increasing the size of the vo- 
lunic. Moreover^ wc h&vc dccid6d prcfcrencG for v^dsons 
^ver mles ; and should have liked very much to have had the 
spherical triangles, to which the computations refer, exhibited 
to us, and explanations given of the mode of solving them 
mstead of merely directions to add the cosecant of one arc 
to the cosine of another, and to regard the result as double the 
^gent of a third. We have little doubt that the Babu would 
hi^elf have preferred this method of doing his work, had he 
not considered himself precluded from adopting it by the space 

U IT 
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.^fitted to lumi''*or „ 

,-v,: 


by the previous acquirements of his 

The appcndripiihsists of several useful tables, to which it 
is not necessary for us to refer. 

And flow we have brought our review of this volume to a 
close, and have incorporatccl such notices as we thought might 
be generally interesting of the objects, methods and present 
state of forwardness of the revenue survey. We would only 
add in conchision that it appears to us that it would be well, 
in the next edition, to divide the work into two volumes, which 
might be sold cither together or separately. A long time must 
elapse before a man, who requires to study the first chapter of the 
first part, can have any occasion for much that is in the follow- 
ing parts j while many readers might start from a point f^ 
in advance of the beginning ; and many of those who begin 
‘with ‘the beginning can scarcely be expected ever to reach the 
lend. If this recommendation be acted upon, we may add to 
it the suggestion that a short treatise on sphcricsil trigonome- 
try would form as appropriate an introduction to the second 
volume as that on piano trigonometry would form to the first. 
The introduction of such a treatise would give far greater free- 
dom in the treatment of various matters relating both to tcr- 
restftal and celestial measurements. 

We have now only to express our conviction that—despitc 
the errors that we have pointed out in no cavilling spirit— the 
of Surveying for India is a good and a seasonable book, 
reflecting much credit on its authors, and capable of being 
very useful to all persons employed in, or seeking to be ein- 
ploTCdin,the department for whose use it is specially intended, 
and to many others who are unconnected with that department. 


note by the editors. 

/ 

r - 

From a press of matter, although we have considerably exceeded our 
usual limits, we have been reluctantly compelled to postpone several Arti- 1 
oles and Notitfw, intended for publication in our present issue. In con- , 
nection with certain apparent discrepancies of opinion, we would request , 
our readers to bear in mind the Eclectic character of the Review. By corn- 
baring, for instance, the first article of the present number, with former 
articles on " Our Judicial System and the Black Acts, on “ Tbo Pena 
Code.” and “ Revelations of the Police and Courts,” they will obtain a 
much clearer view of what our Judici^, System really is, than if we had 
adtooated one side ouly, however ably. 








